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~» 

[1316.]  Most  sciences,  in  proportion  as  they  u 
improve,  invent  methods  by  which  they  facilitalo  their  reason- 
ings, and,  employing  general  theorems,  are  enabled  to  com- 
prehend, in  a  few  propositions,  a  great  number  of  inferences 
and  conclusions.  History,  also,  being  a  collection  of  facta 
which  are  multiplying  without  end,  is  obliged  to  adopt  such 
arts  of  abridgment,  to  retain  the  more  material  events,  and  to 
drop  all  the  minute  circumstances,  which  are  only  interesting 
during  the  time,  or  to  the  persona  engaged  in  the  transactions 
This  truth  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  with  regard  to  the  reign 
upon  which  we  are  going  to  onteri  What  mortal  could  hava 
the  patience  to  write  or  read  a  long  detail  of  such  frivolous 
events  as  those  with  which  it  is  filled,  or  attend  to  a  tedious 
narrative  which  would  follow,  through  a  series  of  fifty-six 
years,  the  caprices  and  weaknesses  of  so  mean  a  prince  as 
Henry  ?  The  chief  reason  why  Protestant  writers  Imve  been 
so  anxious  to  spread  out  the  incidents  of  this  reign,  is  in  ovist 
to  expose  the  rapacity,  ambition,  and  artifices  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  to  prove,  that  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
VOL.  II,  1  H 
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ohurcli,  while  ihey  pretended  to  have  nothing  in  view  but  the 
salvation  of  souls,  had  bent  all  their  attention  to  the  acquisition 
of  riches,  and  were  restrained  by  no  sense  of  jusiice  or  of 
honor  in  the  pursuit  of  that  great  object.*  But  tliis  coailusion 
would  readily  be  allowed  them,  though  it  were  not  ifustrafed 
by  such  a  detail  of  uninteresting  incidents ;  a^d  follows,  mdeed, 
by  an  ev'den  ne  essity,  from  the  very  situation  in  which  that 
clu  h  jlaced  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  For, 
be  des  that  e  clesiastical  power,  as  it  can  always  cover  its 
o;  e  ations  u  de  a  cloak  of  sanctity,  and  attacks  men  on  the 
a  de  v!  e  e  they  dare  not  employ  their  reason,  lies  less  undei 
cont  ol  than  c  1  government ;  besides  this  general  cause,  I 
say  he  p  1  e  and  his  courtiers  were  foreigners  to  most  of  thti 
churches  which  they  governed  ;  they  could  not  possibly  havf 
any  other  object  than  to  pillage  the  provinces  for  present  ga\a 
and  as  they  lived  at  a  distance,  they  would  be  little  awed  b 
Bhame  or  remorse  in  employing  every  lucrative  expedier 
which  was  suggested  to  ihem  En^and  being  one  of  th/ 
most  remote  provinces  attached  to  the  Romish  hierarchy,  a« 
well  as  the  moat  pioiio  to  superstihon,  felt  severely,  during  this 
reign,  while  its  patience  was  not  yet  fully  exhausted,  the  in- 
fluence of  these  causes ;  and  we  shall  often  have  occasion  lo 
touch  cursorily  «pon  such  incfdeots.  But  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  comprehend  every  transaction  transmitted  to  us ;  and  till 
the  end  of  the  reign,  when  the  events  become  more  memora- 
ble, we  shall  not  always  observe  an  exact  chronological  order 


The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  at  the  time  of  John's  death, 
was  mareschal  of  England,  was,  by  his  office,  at  the  head  of 
the  armies,  and  consequently,  during  a  state  of  civil  wars  and 
convulsions,  at  the  head  of  the  'government ;  and  it  happened, 
fortunately  for  the  young  monarch  and  for  the  nation,  that 
the  power  could  not  haVQ  been  intrusted  into  more  able  and 
more  faithful  hands.  This  nobleman,  who  had  maintained 
his  loyalty  unshaken  to  John  during  the  lowest  fortune  of  thai 
monarch,  determined  to  support  the  authority  of  the  infant 
prince ;  nor  was  he  dismayed  at  the  number  and  violence  of 
his  enemies.  Sensible  that  Henry,  agreeably  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  times,  would  not  be  deemed  .  a  sovereign  till  crowned 
and  anointed  by  a  churchman,  he  immediately  carried  the 
young  ijrince  lo  Glocester,  where  the  ceremoj  y  of  corona- 

•  M.  Pari*,  p.  623. 
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rion  \i'as  performed,  in  the  presence  of  Giialo,  the  legale,  and 
of  a  few  noblemen,  by  tlie  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Bath.* 
As  the  concurrence  of  the  papal  authority  was  requisite  to 
support  tlie  lettering  throne,  Henry  was  obliged  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  pope,  and  renew  that  homage  to  which  his  father 
hud  already  subjected  the  kingdom  :  t  and  in  order  to  enlarge 
the  authority  of  PembToke,  and  to  give  him  a  more  regular 
and  legal  title  to  it,  a  general  council  of  the  barons  was  soon 
after  summoned  at  Bristol,  where  that  nobleman  was  chosen 
protector  of  the  realm. 

Pembroke,  that  he  might  reconcile  all  men  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  pupil,  made  him  grant  a  new  charter  of  HiiLTlies, 
ivhich,  though  mostly  copied  from  the  former  concessions 
extorted  fi-ora  John,  contains  some  alterations  which  may  be 
ileemed  remarkable4  The  full  privilege  of  elections  in  the 
clergy,  granted  by  the  late  king,  was  not  confirmed,  nor  the 
liberty  of  going  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the  royal  con- 
sent :  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  Pembroke  and  the 
barons,  jealous  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  both  were  desiroua 
of  renewing  the  king's  claim  to  issue  a  conge  d'elire  to  the 
monks  and  chapters,  and  thought  it  requisite  to  put  some 
check  to  the  frequent  appeals  to  Rome,  But  what  may 
chiefly  surprise  us  is,  that  the  obligation  to  which  Jo\m  had 
subjected  himself,  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  great  coun- 
cil before  he  levied  any  aids  or  sputages  upon  the  nation,  was 
omitted  ;  and  this  article  was  even  declared  hard  and  severe, 
and  vras  expressly  left  to  future  deliberation.  But  we  must 
consider,  that,  though  this  limitation  may  perhaps  appear  to 
us  the  most  momentous  in  the  whole  charter  of  John,  it 
was  not  regarded  in  that  light  by  the  ancient  barons,  who 
were  more  jealous  in  guarding  against  particular  acts  of 
violence  in  the  crown  than  against  such  general  impositions, 
which,  unless  they  were  evidently  reasonable  and  necessary, 
could  scarcely,  without  general  consent,  be  levied  upon  men 
who  liad  arms  m  their  h^ids,  and  who  could  repel  any  act 
of  oppression  by  which  they  were  all  imniediately  affected. 
We  accordingly  find,  that  Henry,  in  the  course  of  his  reign, 
while  he  gave  frequent  occasions  for  complaint  with  regard  to 
his  violations  of  the.  Great  Charter,  never  attempted,  by  hia 

"  W.  Paris,  p.  290.    Hist.  Crojl.  Cont.  p,  474.    W.  Heming.  p.  563, 
Trivet,  p.  IGS. 
t  M.  Pnris,  p.  200.  t  Eynier,  vol.  L  p.  215. 
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OF  ENGLAnr, 

mere  will,  to  levy  any  aids  or  ecutages,  though  he  was  ofleii 
reduced  to  great  necessities,  and  was  refused  supply  by  his 
people.  So  much  easier  was  it  for  him  to  transgress  tlie  law, 
when  individuals  alone  were  affected,  than  even  to  exert  his 
acknowledged  prerogatives,  where  the  interest  of  the  whole 
body  was  concerned. 

This  charter  was  again  confirmed  by  the  king  m  the  ensu- 
ing year,  with  the  addition  of  some  articles  to  prevent  the 
oppressions  by  sheriffs ;  and  also  with  an  additional  charter 
of  forests,  a  circumstance  of  great  moment  in  those  ages, 
when  hunting  was  so  much  the  occupation  of  the  nobility, 
and  when  the  king  comprehended  so  considerable  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  within  his  forests,  which  he  governed  hy  peculiar 
and  arbitrary  laws.  All  the  forests,  which  had  been  enclosed 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  were  disafforested,  and  new  per- 
ambulations were  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  offences  in  the 
forests  were  declared  to  be  no  longer  capital,  but  punishable 
by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  more  gentle  penalties  ;  and  all  the 
proprietors  of  land  recovered  the  power  of  cutting  and  using 
their  own  wood  at  their  pleasure. 

Thus  these  famous  charters  were  brought  nearly  to  the 
shape  in  which  they  have  ever  since  stood ;  and  they  were, 
during  many  generations,  the  peculiar  favorites  of  the  English 
nation,  and  esteemed  the  most  sacred  rampart  to  national 
liberty  and  independence.  As  they  secured  the  rights  of  all 
orders  of  men,  they  were  anxiously  defended  by  all,  and 
became  the  basis,  in  a  manner,  of  the  English  monarchy, 
and  a  kind  of  original  contract  which  both  limited  the  author- 
ity of  the  king  and  insured  the  conditional  allegiance  of  his 
subjects.  Though  often  violated,  they  were  still  claimed  by 
the  nobility  and  people ;  and  as  no  precedents  were  supposed 
valid  that  infringed  them,  they  rather  acquired  than  lost 
fiuthority,  from  the  frequent  attempts  made  against  them  in 
eeveral  ages  by  regal  and  arbitrary  power. 

Whild  Pembroke,  by  renewing  and  confirming  the  Great 
Charter,  gave  so  much  satisfaction  and  security  to  the  nation 
in  general,  he '  also  applied  himself  successfully  to  individ- 
uals :  he  wrote  letters,  in  the  king's  name,  to  all  the  malecon- 
tent  barons ;  in  which  he  represented  to  them  that,  whatever 
jealousy  and  animosity  they  might  have  entertained  against 
the  late  king,  a  young  prince,  the  lineal  heir  of  their  ancient 
moiiaichs,  had  now  succeeded  to  the  throne,  without  succeed. 
ing  either  to  the  resentments  or  principles  of  his  predecEssor: 
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nat  the  desperate  expedient,  which  they  had  employed,  ol 
calling  in  a  foreign  potentate,  had,  happily  for  them  as  wel! 
as  for  the  nation,  failed  of  entire  success,  and  it  was  still  is 
their  power,  by  a  speedy  return  to  their  duty,  to  restore  tha 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  secure  that  liberty  foi 
which  they  so  zealously  contended ;  that  as  all  past  offencea 
of  the  barons  were  now  buried  in  oblivion,  they  ought,  or 
their  part,  to  forget  their  complaints  against  their  late  sov- 
ereign, who,  if  he  had  been  anywise  blamable  in  his  conduct 
had  left  to  his  son  the  salutary  warning,  to  avoid  the  paths 
which  had  led  to  such  fatal  eslremities :  and  that  having  now 
obtained  a  charter  for  their  liberties,  it  was  their  interest  to 
show,  by  their  conduct,  that'  this  acquisition  was  not  incom- 
patible with  their  allegiance,  and  that  the  rights  of  king  and 
people,  so  fer  from  being  hostile  and  opposite,  might  mutuaUy 
support  and  sustain  each  other.* 

These  considerations,  enforced  by  the  character  of  honoi 
and  constancy' which  Pembroke  had  ever  maintained,  had  a 
mighty  influence  on  the  barons ;  and'  most  of  them  begar. 
Becrelly  to  negotiate  with  him,  and  many  of  them  openly 
returned  to  their  duty.  The  diffidence  which  Lewis  discovered 
of  their  fidelity,  forwarded  this  general  propension  towafda 
the  king ;  an8  when  the  French  prince  refused  the  govern- 
ment of  the  castle  of  Hertford  to  Robert  Fitz- Waller,  who 
had  been  so  active  against  the  late  king,  and  who  claimed 
that  fortress  as  his  property,  ihey  plainly  saw  that  the  English 
were  excluded  from  every  trust,  and  that  foreigners  had 
engrossed  all  the  confidence  and  affection  of  their  new  sov- 
ereigiut  The  excomrnunication,  too,  denounced  by  the  legate 
against  all  the  adherents  of  Lewis,  failed  not,  in  the  turn 
which  men's  dispositions  had  taken,  to  produce  a  mighty 
effect  upon  them;  and  they  were  easily  persuaded  to  con- 
sider a  cause  as  impious,  for  which  they  had  already  enter- 
tained an  unsurmountable  aversion. f  Though  Lewis  made  a 
journey  to  France,  and  browgfit  over  succors  from  that  king- 
dom,!^  be  found,  on  his  return,  that  his  party  was  stil!  more 
weakened  by  the  desertion  of  his  English  confederates,  and 
that  the  death  of  John  had,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  given 
tn  incurable  wound  to  his  cause.     The  earls  of  Salisbury 

•  Bymer,  vol.  i,  p.  215.     Brady's  App,  No.  143. 

t  M.  Paria,  p.  200,  302.  J  Ibid.  p.  200.    M  "West.  p.  277 

4  Chiou,  Danst  vol.  i.  p.  70.    M.  "Weat.  p.  277. 
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6  HisToay  of  enolanu. 

Arundel,  and  Warrenne,  together  with  William  Maiescha! 
eldest  son  of  the  protector,  had  embraced  Henry's  party ;  and 
every  English  nobleman  was  plainly  watching  for  an  op- 
portunity of  returning  to  his  allegiance.  Pembroke  was  bo 
much  strengthened  by  these  accessions,  that  he  ventured  to 
invest  Mount  Sorel ;  though,  upon  the  approach  of  the  count 
of  Perche  with  the  French  army,  he  desisted  from  hia  enter- 
prise, and  rais  d  he  eg  *  1  e  count,  elated  with  this 
success,  march  d  o  L  on  and  b  ng  admitted  into  the 
town,  he  began  o  a  ac    tl  e  ca    e  he  soon  reduced  to 

extremity.  The  [.  c  o  summo  ed  all  his  forces  from 
every  quarter,  ode  oreeeap  ace  of  such  impor- 
tance ;  and  he  appea  d  so  mu  h  sup  or  to  the  French,  thai 
they  shut  them  e  ea  up  w  h  n  he  y  and  resolved  to  s.ct 
upon  the  defen  t  Bu  eg  oo  of  the  castle,  having 
received  a  stron  eenfo  emen  made  a  vigorous  sally  upon 
the  besiegers ;  wh  e  the  Eg  ha  my  by  concert,  assaulted 
them  in  the  san  e  ns  an  f  om  w  o  mounted  the  walls  by 
scalade,  and  bea  ng  do  ii  a  es  a  ance,  entered  the  city 
sword  in  hand.  L  n  oh  was  deli  e  ed  over  to  be  pdliged; 
the  French  army  was  o  a  y  o  d  the  count  de  Perche, 
with  only  two  pe  sons  o  wa  k  ed,  but  many  of  the 
chief  command  s  and  abou  fo  hundred  knights,  were 
made  prisoners  by  he  Eng  h  |  '^o  tie  blood  was  shed  in 
this  important  a  o  h  ch  dec  d  he  fate  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  k  n  d  s  Eu  ope  and  such  wretched 
soldiers  were  those  a  en  ba  o  s  who  j  et  were  unacquainted 
with  every  thing  bu  a  ms 

Prince  Lewis  vas-  info  med  of  is  fatai  event  while 
imployed  in  the  a  e^e  of  Do  e  w  c »  was  still  valiantly 
defended  agains  m  by  Hubert  de  B  gh.  He  immediately 
retreated  to  Londo  he  centre  and  fe  of  his  party  ;  and  he 
there  received  n  e  gence  of  a  g  d  saster,  which  put  an  . 
end  to  all  hia  hop  s  AFe  hfle  b  inging  over  a  strong 
reenforcement,  ad  appeared  on  he  coast  of  Kent ;  where 
they  were  atta  d  by  the  Eng  sh  der  the  command  of 
Philip  d'Albinej  and  were  ou  ed  h  considerable  loss 
D'Albiney  emp  oy  d  a  s  atag  m  aga  nst  them,  which  is  said 
jD  have  contribu    d  y     ha    ng  gained  the  wind 

of  the  French,  he  came  donn  upon  them  with  violence  ;  and 
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IV  ro  V  ng  1  hp  r  f  cea  i  great  quant  ty  of  quick  lime  which 
f  e  purposely  carr  e  1  on  hoard  he  so  bliaded  thetn,  that  they 
\  e  e  d  Babied  fiom  defending  themsehes  "* 

Alter  this  ^ecoud  raislorUme  of  tl  p  Frpnch  the  Engl  &h 
bii  ns  hastened  e  erv  where  to  make  peace  ■!  th  tl  e  fro  ector, 
d  d  by  an  early  &ubmiss  on  to  p  ev(,iit  tlio^e  alta  ndeis  to 
Vkh  h  the}  vsere  e\jo'?ei  on  acco  nt  ol  then  rchellioi 
Lewis  who^e  cause  was  nuv  totally  despTate  began  to  ha 
an\  o  H  foi  the  safety  of  1  is  person  and  was  glid  on  any 
loioiable  conditions  ti  make  his  escape  iron  a  countiy 
vleie  le  found  e\ery  til  ng  was  now  become  1  ostile  to  hm 
He  coicluded  a  peace  with  Pembioke  promised  to  evacuate 
tie  kngdon  and  only  stipulifei  m  return  an  indemnity  to 
his  1 11  ere  1  s  ai  d  a  restitutio  i  of  the  i  honors  and  for 
t  jnes  t  ge  !  er  with  the  free  and  equal  enjoyment  of  those 
1  hcrl  cs  w  hi  h  1  id  been  g  anted  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  t 
rh  s  was  hipp  ly  ended  a  civil  war  wh  ch  seemed  to  be 
fuu  led  on  tie  most  inc  rable  hitied  ard  jealousy  and 
hal  threatened  the  kngdon  with  the  most  fatal  conse 
qu  nets 

The  precautons  which  the  king  of  France  used  in  the 
conduct  of  this  whole  affair  are  remarkable-  He  pretended 
that  his  son  h&A  accepted  of  the  offer  from  the  English  barons 
without  his  advice,  and  contrary  to  his  inclination :  the  armies 
Bent  to  England  were  levied  in  Lewis's  name :  when  that 
prince  came  over  to  France  fgr  aid,  his  father  publicly  refused 
to  grant  him  any  assistance,  and  would  not  so  much  as  admit 
him  Co  his  presence  :  even  after  Henry's  party  acquired  the 
ascendant,  and  Lewis  was  in  danger  of  failing  into  the  handa 
of  his  enemies,  it  was  Blanche  of  Castile  hla  wife,  not  the 
king  his  father,  who  raised  a.rinies  and  equipped  fleets  for  hia 
succor.J  Alt  these  artifices  were  employed,  not  to  satisfy  Iha 
pi^;  for  he  had  too  much  penetration  to  be  so  ea'iily  im- 
posed on :  nor  yet  to  deceive  the  people ;  for  they  were  too 
gross  even  for  that  purpose  :  they  only  served  for  a  coloring 
to  Philip's  cause ;  and  in  public  affairs  men  are  often  better 
pleased  that  the  truth,  though  known  to  every  body,  should  bo 

»  M.  Psiis,  p.  206,  Ann.  Wavort,  p.  183.  W.  Hemiiig.  p.  563. 
Trivet,  p.  169.    M.  West.  p.  277.    Enyghton,  p.  2428. 

t  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  221.  M.  Paris,  p.  207.  Chron.  Dunst.  voL  i, 
F,  83.    M.  West.  p.  278.    lOiyghton,  p.  2429. 

I  U.  Paria,  p.  2S6.     Cbron.  Dunst.  Tol.  i.  p.  82. 
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y  this  expedient. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  did  not  long  survive  the  pacification, 
which  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  his  wisdom  and  valor ;  t  and 
be  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Peter  dea  Rochea, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Hubert  de  Bui^h,  the  justiciary. 
The  counsels  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  followed ;  and  had  he 
possessed  equal  authority  in  the  kingdom  with  Pembrolie,  he. 
seemed  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  filling  the  place  of  that' 
virtuous  nobleman.  But  the  licentious  and  powerful  barons, 
who  had  once  broken  the  reins  of  subjection  to  their  prince, 
and  had  obtained  by  violence  an  enlargement  of  their  liberties 
and  independence,  could  ill  be  restrained  by  laws  under  a 
minority ;  and  the  people,  no  less  than  the  king,  suffered  from 
their  outrages  and  disorders.  They  retained  by  force  the 
royal  castles,  which  they  had  seized  during  the  past  con* 
vulsifflTs,  or  which  had  been  committed  to  their  custody  by 
the  protector :  J  they  usurped  the '  king's  demesnes  :  §  they 
oppressed  their  vassals :  they  infested  their  weaker  neighbors  : 
they  invited  all  disorderly  people  to  enter  in  their  retinue, 
and  to  live  upon  their  lands ;  and  they  gave  them  protection 
in  all  their  robberies  and  e"''-'' — 


•  Brady's  App.  No.  lit,    Chron.  Dimst.  ToL  i.  p.  83. 
t  M.  Paris,  p.  210.  J  Xrivet/p.  174. 

i  Bjroer,  vol,  i.  p.  3T6. 
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No  one  was  more  infamous  for  these  violent  atiJ  illegal 
praclicea  than  the  earl  of  Albemarle  ;  who,  though  he  had 
early  returned  to  hia  duty,  and  had  heen  serviceable  in  expel- 
ling the  French,  augmented  to  tlie  utmost  the  general  disorder, 
aad»committed  outrages  in  all  the  counties  of  (he  north.  In 
order  to  reduce  him  to  obedieEce,  Hubert  seized  aa  oppor 
tunity  of  getting  possession  of  llockingham  Caatle,  which 
Albemarle  had  garrisoned  with  his  licentious  retmue :  but  this 
nobleman,  instead  of  submitting,  entered  into  a  secret  con- 
federacy with  Fawkes  de  Breaufe,  Peter  de  Mauleon,  and 
other  barons,  and  both  fortified  the  Castle  of  Biham  for  his 
defence,  and  made  himself  master  by  surprise  of  that  of 
Fotheringay.  Pandulf,  who  waa  restored  to  his  legateship, 
was  active  in  suppressing  (his  rebellion ;  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  eleven  bishops,  he  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
escommunicalion  against  Albemarle  and  hia  adherents  :  *  an 
army  was'  levied :  a  sculage  of  ten  shillings  a  knight's  fee 
was  imposed  on  ail  Ibe  military  tenants  :  Albemarle's  asso- 
ciates gradually  deserted  him  j  and  he  himself  was  obliged 
at  last  to  sue  for  mercy.  He  received  a  pardon,  and  waa 
restored  *o  his  whole  estate. 

This  impolitic  lenity,  too  frequent  in  those  times,  was  prob- 
ably the  result  of  a  secret  combination  among  the  barons, 
who  never  could  endure  to  see  the  total  riiiii  of  one  of  their 
own  order ;  but  it  encouraged  Faiykes-  de  Breaute,  a  man 
whom  King  John  had  raised  from  a  low  origin,  to  persevere 
in  the  course  of  violence  to  which  ho  had  owed  his  fortune, 
and  to  set  at  nought  all  law  and  justice.  When  thirty-five 
verdicts  were  at  one  time  found  against  him,  on  account  of  hia 
violent  e\pulsion  of  so  many  freeholders  from  their  posses- 
6  ons  he  came  to  the  court  of  justice  with  an  armed  force, 
seized  the  (udgewho  had  pronotmced  the  verdicts,  and  im- 
pnsoned  hira  in  Bedford  Castle.  He  then  levied  open  wai 
against  the  king  but  being  subdued  and  taken  prisoner,  his 
hfe  WIS  granted  him  ;  but  his  estate  was  confiscated,  and  he 
was  banished  the  bngdom.t 

[1222  ]  Justice  waa  executed  with  greater  severity  against 
disorders  less  premeditated,  which  broke  out  in  London.  A 
frivolous  emulation  in  a  match  of   wrestling,  between  the 

•  Chion.  Dnnat.  Tol.  i.  p.  102. 

t  Rjmer,  vol.  i.  p.  19*.  M.  Paris,  p.  221,  224.  Ann.  Wssfrf. 
p.  183.    Chioii.  Dunst.  vol.  i.  p.  Ill,  146.    M.  "Weat.  p.  283. 
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Londoners  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  inhsibilants  of  Wesfjnin- 
ster  and  those  of  the  neighboring  villages  on  the  other,  occd- 
sioned  this  commotion.  The  former  rosi'  in  a  body,  and 
pulled  down  some  houses  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  West- 
minster :  but  this  riot,  which,  considering  the  tumulttioua 
disposition  familiar  to  that  capital,  would  have  been  little 
regarded,  seemed  to  become  more  serious  by  the  symptoms 
which  then  appeared  of  the  former  attachment  of  the  citizens 
to  the  French  interest.  The  populace,  in  the  tumult,  made 
use  of  the  cry  of  war  commonly  employed  by  the  French 
troops;  "Mountjoy,  Mountjoy,  Glod  help  us  and  our  lord 
Lewis."  The  justiciary  made  inquiry  into  the  disorder;  and 
finding  one  Constantine  Fitz-Aniulf  to  have  been  the  ring- 
leader, an  insolent  man,  who  justified  his  crime  in  Hubert's 
presence,  he  proceeded  against  him  by  martial  law,  and 
ordered  him  immediately  to  be  hanged,  without  trial  or  form 
of  process.  He  also  cut  off  the  feet  of  some  of  Cdhstantine's 
accomplices.* 

This  act  of  power  was  complained  of  as  an  infringement 
of  the  Great  Charter ;  yet  the  justiciary,  in  a  parliament  sum- 
moned al  Oxford,  (for  the  great  councils  about  -this  time 
began  to  receive  that  appellation,)  made  no  scruple  lo  grant 
in  the  king's  nftme  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  that  charter. 
When  the  assembly  made  application  to  the  crown  for  this 
favor, — as  a  law  in  those  times  seemed  to  lose  its  validity  if 
not  frequently  renewed,  —  William  de  Briewere,  one  of  the 
council  of  regency,  was  so  bold  as  to  say  openly,  that  those 
liberties  were  extorted  byforc;e,and  ought  not  to  be  observed; 
but  he  was  reprimanded  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  was  not  countenanced  by  the  king  or  his  chief  mi nisters.t 
A  new  confirmation  was  demanded  and  granted  two  ye^ra 
after;  and  an  aid,  amounting  to  a  fifteenth  of  all  movables, 
was  given  by  the  parliament,  in  return  for  this  indulgence. 
The  king  issued  writs  anew  to  the  sheriffs,  enjoining  the  ob- 
servance of  tlie  charter ;  but  he  inserted  a  remarkable  clause 
in  the  writs,  that  those  who  paid  not  the  fifteenth  should  not 
for  the  future  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  those  iiberties.J 

The  low  state  into  which  the  crown  was  fallen,  made  il 
requisite  for  a  good  minister  to  be  attentive  to  the  preservation 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  217,  218,  259.    Ann.  Wnverl.  p.  187.    Chron.  Dunst 

'"t  llf  Vest.  p.  282. 

X  Clause  ix.  H.  3,  m.  9,  and  m.  6,  d> 
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of  the  loyal  prerogatives,  as  well  as  to  the  security  of  puhlic 
liberty.  Hubert  applied  to  the  pope,  who  had  always  great 
authority  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  now  considered  as  ita 
superior  lord,  and  desired  him  !o  issue  a  bull,  declaring  the 
king  to  be  of  full  age,  and  entitled  to  exercise  in  person  aE! 
the  acta  of  royalty.*  In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  the 
justiciary  resigned  into  Henry's  hands  tlie  two  important 
fortresses  of  the  Tower  and  Dover  Castle,  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  his  custody  ;  and  he  required  the  other  barons  to 
imitate  his  example.  They  refused  compliance:  the  earls  of 
Chester  and  Albemarle,  John  Constable  of  Chester,  John  de 
Lacy,  Brian  de  I'Isle,  and  William  de  Cantel,  with  some 
others,  even  formed  a  conspiracy  to  surprise  London,  and  met 
in  arms  at  Waltjiam  with  that  intention :  but  finding  the  king 
prepared  for  defence,  they  desisted  from  their  enterprise. 
When  summoned  to  court  in  order  to  answer  for  their  conduct, 
they  scrupled  not  to  appear,  and  to  confess  the  design :  but 
diey  told  the  king  that  they  had 'no  had  mtentions  against  hia 
■person,  but  only  against  Hubert  de  Burgh,  whom  they  were 
determined  to  remove  from  his  office.t  They  appeared  too 
formidable  to  be  chastised  ;  and  they  were  so  little  discour- 
aged by  the  failure  of  their  first  enterprise,  that  they  again 
met  in  arms  al  Leicester,  in  order  to  seize  the  king,  who  then 
resided  at  Northampton ;  but  Henry,  informed  of  their  pur- 
pose, took  care  to  be  so  well  armed  and  attended,  that  the 
barons  found  it  dangerous  to  make  the  attempt ;  and  they  sat 
down  and  kept  Christmas  in  his  neighborhood.^  The  arch- 
bishop and  the  prelates,  finding  every  thing  tend  towards  a 
civil  war,  interposed  with  their  authority,  and  threatened  the 
barons  with  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  if  they  persisted 
in  detaining  the  king's  castles.  This  menace  at  last  pre- 
vailed :  most  of  the  fortresses  were  surrendered  ;  though  the 
barons  complained  that  Hubert's  castles  were  soon  after  re- 
stored to  him,  while  the  king  still  kept  theirs  in  his  own  custody. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  castles  at  that  time  in  England.^ 

It  must  be  ackitowledged  that  the  influence  of  the  prelates 
and  the  clergy   was   often   of  great  service   to  the  public. 

■  M.  Paris,  p.  230. 

t  Chron.  DoJist.  vol. !.  p.  137. 

J  M.  Paris,  p.  221.     Chron.  Dunst.  vol.  i.  p- 138. 

§  Coke's  Comment,  on  Hagua  Cbaxta,  chap.  17. 
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Though  the  religion  of  that  age  can  merit  no  belter  name 
than  that  of  superstition,  it  served  to  unite  togethei  a  body  of 
men  who  had  great  sway  over  the  people,  and  who  Itept  the 
community  from  falling  to  pieces,  by  the  factions  and  inde- 
pendent power  of  the  nobles.  And  what  wag  of  great  im- 
portance, it  threw  a  mighty  authority  into  the  hands  of  men, 
ivho  by  their  profession  were  averse  to  arms  and  violence , 
who  tempered  by  their  mediation  the  general  disposition  to- 
wards military  enterprises ;  and  who  still  maintained,  even 
amidst  the  shock  of  aims,  those  secret  links,  without  which  it 
IS  impossible  for  human  society  to  subsist. 

Notwithstanding  these  intestine  commotions  m  England, 
and  the  precaiious  authority  of  the  crown,  Henry  was  obliged 
to  carry  on  war  in  France  ;  and  he  employed  to  that  purpose 
the  fifteenth  which  had  been  granted  him  by  parliament. 
Lewis  Vin.,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  father  Philip,  instead 
of  complying  with  Henry'^  claim,  who  demanded  the  restitu- 
tion of  Normandy  and  the  other  provinces  wrested  from 
England,  made  an  irruption  into  Poictou,  took  Kochelle*  after 
a  long  siege,  and  seemed  determined  to  expel  the  English 
from  5ie  few  provinces  which  still  remained -to  them.  Henry 
aent  over  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  together  with  his 
bother,  IVince  Bichard,  to  whom  he  had  granted  the  earldom 
of  Cornwall,  which  had  escheated  to  the  crown,  Salisbury 
stopped  the  progress  of  Lewis's  arms,  and  retained  the 
Poictevin  and  Gascon  vassals  la  their  allegiance  :  but  no 
military  action  of  any  moment  was  performed  on  either  side. 
The  earl  of  Cornwall,  after  two  years'  stay  in  Guienne,  re- 
amed to  Englacd. 

[1S37.]  This  prmce  was  nowise  turbulent  or  factious  in 
hia  disposition :  his  ruling  passion  was  to  amass  money,  in 
which  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  become  the  richest  subject 
in  Christendom :  yet  his  attention  to  gain  throw  liim  some- 
times into  acts  of  violence,  and  gave  disturbance  to  the 
government.  There  was  a  manor,  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  earldom  of  Corn^vall,  bol  had  been  granted  to 
Waleran  de  Ties,  before  Eichard  had  been  invested  with 
that  dignity,  and  while  the  earldom  remained  in  the  crown. 
Richard  claimed  this  manor,  and  expelled  the  proprietor  hy 
force  :  Waleran  complained  ;  the  king  ordered  his  brother  to 
do  jtistico  to  the  man,  and  restore  him  to  his  rights :  the  earl 

"  Hymer,  vOl.  i.  p.  369,    Trivet,  p.  179. 
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Baid  that  he  would  notsubmitto  these  orders,  till  the  cause  bhould 
be  decided  against  him  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers :  Henry 
replied,  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  reinstate  Waleran  in 
possessioHv  before  the  cause  could  bo  triod  ;  and  he  reiterated 
his  orders  to  the  earl.*  We  may  judge  of  the  state  of  the 
government,  when  this  affair  had  nearly  produced  a  civil  war. 
The  earl  of  Cornwall,  finding  Henry  peremptory  in  his  com- 
mands, associated  himself  with  the  young  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  had  married  hia  sister,  and  who  was  displeased  on  account 
of  the  king's  requiring  him  to  deliver  up  some  royal  castles 
which  were  in  his  custody.  These  two  malccontenta  look 
mto  the  confederacy  the  earia  of  Chester,  Warrenne,  Glooes- 
ter,  Hereford,  Warwicls;,  and  Ferrers,  who  were  all  dis- 
gusted on  a  like  account.t  They  assembled  an  army,  which 
3ie  king  had  not  the  power  or  courage  to  resist ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  his  brother  satisfaction,  by  grants  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  manor,  which  bad  been  the  first 
ground  of  the  quarrel.|: 

The  character  of  the  king,  as  he  grew  to  man's  estate, 
became  every  day  better  known  ;  and  he  was  found  in  every 
respect  unqualified  for  maintaining  a.  proper  sway  among 
those  turbulent  barons,  whom  thw  feudal  constitution  subjected 
to  his  authority.  Gentle,  humane,  and  merciful  even  to  a 
fault,  he  seems  to  have  been  steady  in  no  other  circumstance 
of  his  character;  but  to  have  received  every  impression  from 
those  who  surrounded  him,  and  whom  he  loved,  for  the  time, 
with  the  most  imprudent  and  most  unreserved  afiectioa. 
Without  activity  or  vigor,  ho  was  unfit  to  conduct  war ;  with- 
out policy  or  art,  he  was  ill  fitted  to  maintain  peace  ;  his 
resentments,  though  hasty  and  violent,  were  not  dreaded, 
ivliile  he  was  found  to  drop  them  with  such  facility ;  hia 
friendships  were  little  valued,  because  they  were  neither 
derived  from  choice,  nor  maintained  with  constancy  :  a  proper 
pageant  of  state  in  a  regular  monarchy,  where  his  ministers 
£uuld  have  conducted  all  affairs  m  his  name  and  by  his  au- 
thority ;  but  too  feeble  in  those  disorderly  times  to  sway  a 
sceptre,  whose  weight  depended  entirely  on  the  firmness  and 
dexterity  of  the  hand  which  held  it.  ' 

The  ablest  and  most  virtuous  minister  that  Henry  eiier 
possessed  was  Hubert  de  Burgh  ;■§  a  man  whohad  been  steady 

"  M,  Paris,  p.  233.  +  M.  Paris,  p.  233. 

X  M.  Paria,  p.  233.  {  Ypod.  Nou*t.  p.  464. 
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t«  the  crown  in  the  most, difficult  and  dangerous  times,  and 
who  yet  showed  no  dispoaition,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  tc 
enslave  or  oppress  the  people.  The  only  exceptionable  part 
of  his  conduct  is  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,* 
if  the  fact  be  really  true,  and  proceeded  from  Hubert's  advice, 
namely,  the  recalling  publicly  and  the  annulling  of  the  charter 
of  forests,  a  concession  so  reasonable  in  itself,  and  so  pas- 
sionately claimed  both  by  the  nobility  and  people :  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  measure  is  so  unlikely,  both  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  and  character  of  the  minister, 
that  there  is  reason  to  doubt  of  its  reality,  especially  as  it  Is 
mentioned  by  no  other  historian.  Hubert,  while  he  enjoyed 
his  authority,  had  an  enure  ascendant  over  Henry,  and  was 
loaded  with  honors  and  favors  beyond  any  other  subject. 
Besides  acquiring  the  property  of  many  castles  and  manors, 
he  married  the  eldest  sister  of  the  king  of  Scots,  was  created 
earl  of  Kent,  and,  by  an  unusual  concession,  was  made  chief 
justiciary  of  England  for  life :  [123J.J  yet  Henry,  in  a  sud- 
don  caprice,  threw  off  his-  faithful  mmisler,  and  exposed  him 
to  the  violent  persecutions  of  his  enemies.  Among  other 
frivolous  crimes  objected  to  him,  he  was  accused  of  gaining 
the  king's  affections  by  enchantment,  and  of  purloining  from 
the  royal  treasury  a  gem  which  had  the  virtue  to  render 
the  wearer  invulnerable,  and  of  sending  this  valuable  cuii- 
osity  to  the  prince  of  Wales.f  The  nobility,  who  haled 
Hubert  on  account  of  his  zeal  in  resuming  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  tlie  crown,  no  sooner  saw  the  opportunity 
favorable^  than  (hey  inflamed  the  king's  animosity  against 
him,  and  pushed  him  to  seek  the  total  ruin  of  his  minister. 
Hubert  took  sanctuary  in  a  church :  the  king  ordered  him  to 
be  dragged  from  thence ;  he  recalled  those  orders :  he  after- 
wards renewed  them  ;  he  was  obliged  by  the  clergy  to  restore 
him  to  the  sanctuary  :  he  constrained  him  soon  after  to  sur- 
rendor  himself  prisoner,  and  he  confined  him  m  the  castle  of 
the  rievizes.  Hubert  made  his  escape,  was  expelled  the  king- 
dom, was  agaiit  received  into  favor,  recovered  a  great  share 
of  the  king's  confidence,  but  never  showed  any  inclination  to 
reinstate  himself  in  power  and  authority.| 

"  Pago  232.  M.  West  (p.  216)  ascribes  thia  counsel  to  Peter,  bishop 
of  Winchester. 

t  M.  Puris,  p.  269. 

X  M.  Paris,  p.  25S,  260,  261,  366.  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  11,  ii 
Cbron.  Diinat.  vol.  i.  p.  220,  221.    M.  West,  p.  291,  301. 
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The  man  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the 
King  and  kingdom,  was  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  Poic- 
tevin  by  birth,  who  had  been  raised  by  the  late  king,  and  who 
was  oo  less  distinguished  by  his  arbitrary  principles  and  violent 
conduct,  than  by  his  courage  and  abilities.  This  prelate  had 
been  left  by  King  John  justiciary  and  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
during  an  expedition  which  that  prince  made  into  France ;  and 
his  illegal  administration  was  one  chief  cause  of  that  great  com- 
bination among  the  barons,  which  finally  extorted  from  iho 
crown  the  charier  of  liberties,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
English  constitution.  Henry,  though  incapable,  from  hiscliar- 
acter,  of  pursuing  the  same  violent  maxims  which  had  gov- 
erned his  father,  had  imbibed  the  same  arbitrary  principles ; 
and  in  prosecution  of  Peter's  advice,  he  invited  over  a  great 
number  of  Poicievins  and  other  foreigners,  who,  he  believed, 
could  more  safely  be  trusted  than  the  English,  and  who 
seemed  useful  to  counterbalance  the  great  and  independent 
power  of  the  nobility.*  Every  office  and  command  was 
bestowed  on  (hese  strangers ;  they  exhausted  (he  revenues  of 
the  crown,  already  too  much  impoverished  ;  +  they  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  people  ;  and  their  insolence,  still  more  pro- 
voking than  their  power,  drew  on  them  the  hatred  and  envy 
of  all  orders  of  men  in  the  kingdom, |: 

[1233.]  The  barons  formed  a  combination  against  this 
odious  ministry,  and  withdrew  from  parliament,  on  pietence 
of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Poictevins.  When  again  summoned  to  attend, 
they  gave  for  answer,  that  the  king  should  dismiss  bis  foreign- 
ers, otherwise  they  would  drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  put  the  crown  on  another  head,  more  worthy  to 
wear  it :  §  such  was  the  style  they  used  to  their  sovereign. 
They  at  last  came  to  parliament,  but  so  well  attended,  that 
they  seemed  in  a  condition  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  king  and 
ministry,  Peter  des  Eoches,  however,  had  in  the  interval 
found  means  of  sowing  dissension  among  them,  and  of  bring- 
ing over  to  his  party  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  as  well  as  the  earls 
of  Lincoln  and  Chester.  The  confederates  were  disconcerted 
in  their  measures :  Richard,  earl  Mareschal,  who  had  succeed- 
ed to  that  dignity  on  the  death  of  his  brother  William,  was 
chased  info  Wales  ;  he  thence  vrithdrew  into  Ireland,  whero 
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he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  contiivaiice  of  iho 
bishop  of  Winchester.*  The  estates  of  ihe  njore  obnoxious 
barons  were  confiscated,  without  legal  sentence  or  trial  by  their 
peers ;  i  and  were  bestowed  with  a  profuse  liberality  on  the 
Poictevinsi  Peter  even  carried  his  insolence  so  far  as  to  declare 
publicly,  that  the  barons  of  England  must  not  pretend  to  put 
themselves  on  the  same  foot  with  those  of  France,  or  assume 
the  same  liberties  and  privileges :  the  monarch  in  the  former 
country  had  a  more  absolute  power  than  in  the  latter.  It  had 
been  more  juatifiabie  for  him  to  have  said,  that  men  so  unwill- 
bg  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  laws,  could  with  the  worst ' 
grafie  claim  any  shelter  or  protection  from  them. 

When  the  king  at  any  time  was  checked  in  hia  illegal  prac- 
tices, and  when  the  authority  of  the  Great  Charter  was  object- 
ed to  him,  he  was  wont  to  reply,  "  Why  should  I  observe  this 
charter,  which  is  neglected  by  all  my  grandees,  both  prelates 
and  nobility  ?  "  It  was  very  reasonably  said  to  him,  "  You 
ought,  sir,  to  act  them  the  example."  J 

So  violent  a  ministry  as  that  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
could  not  be  of  long  duration ;  but  its  fall  proceeded  at  last 
from  the  influence  of  the  church,  not  from  the  efforts  of  the 
nobles.  Edmond,  the  prinmfe,  came  to  court,  attended  by 
many  of  the  other  prelates,  and  represented  to  the  king  the 
peniicioua  measures  embraced  by  Peter  des  Koches,  tlie  dis- 
contents of  his  people,  the  ruin  of  his  affairs  ;  and  after  requir- 
ing the  dismission  of  the  minister  and  hia  associates,  threat- 
ened him  with  ©xoommunication  in  case  of  his  refusal.  Henry, 
who  knew  that  an  excommunication  so  agreeable  to  the  sense 
of  the  people  could  not  fail  of  producing  the  mwt  dangerous 
effects,  was  obliged  to  submit :  foreigners  were  banished  ;  the 
natives  were  restored  to  their  place  in  council ;  "5  the.primate, 
who  was  a  man  of  prudence,  and  who  took  care  to  execute 
the  laws  and  observe  the  cliarter  of  liberties,  bore  the  chief 
sway  in  the  government. 

Uut  the  Et^lish  in  vain  flattered  themselves  that  they  sboiilo 
he  long  free  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners.  [1236.]  This 
king,  having  married  Eleanor,  dauphte-  f*"  '^e  count  of  Pro- 
venee,||  was  surrounded  bv  -    - 
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enriclied  by  an  imprudent  generosity.*  The  bishop  of  Va- 
lence, a  prelate  of  the  houseof  Savoy,  and  miitemaUincie  to  tho 
queen,  was  his  chief  minister,  and  employed  every  art  to  amass 
wealth  for  himself  and  his  relations.  Peter  of  Savoy,  a  brother 
of  the  same  family,  was  invested  in  the  honor  of  Eichmond, 
and  received  the  rich  wardship  of  Earl  Warrenne ;  Boniface 
of  Savoy  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury :  many  young 
ladies  were  invited  over  to  Provence,  and  married  to  the  chief 
noblemen  of  England,  who  were  the  king's  wards  ;  +  and,  aa 
the  source  of  Henry's  bounty  began  to  fail,  his  Savoyard 
ministry  applied  to  Borne,  and  obtained  a  bull,  permitting  him 
to  resume  all  past  grants ;  absolving  him  from  the  oath  which 
he  had  taken  to  maintain  them ;  even  enjoining  him  to  make 
BUch  a  resumption,  and  representing  those  grants  as  invalid, 
on  account  of  the  prejudice  which  ensued  from  them  to  tho 
Roman  pontiff,  in  whom  the  superiority  of  the  kingdom  was 
vesfed.J  The  opposition  made  to  the  intended  resumption 
prevented  it  from  taking  place  ;  but  the  nation  saw  the  indig- 
nities to  which  the  king  was  willing  to  submit,  in  order  to  grat- 
ify the  avidity  of  his  foreign  favorites.  About  the  same  time 
he  published  in  England  the  sentence. ol"  excommunication, 
pronounced  against  the  emperor  Frederic,  his  brother-m- 
law  ;■§  and  said  in  cTcuse,  that,  being  the  pope's  vassal, he  was 
obliged  by  his  allegiance  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  his 
holiness.  In  tins  weak  reign,  when  any  neighboring  potentate 
insulted  the  kmg'a  dommions,  instead  of  taking  revenge  for 
the  injury,  he  complained  to  the  pope  as  his  superior  lord,  and 
begged  him  to  giie  protection  to  his  vassal. || 

The  resentment  of  the  English. barons  rose  high  at  the  pref- 
erence given  to  foreigners ;  but  no  remonslmnce  or  com- 
plaint could  over  prevail  on  itie  kmg  to  abandon  them,  or  even 
to  moderate  his  attachment  towards  them.  After  the  Pro- 
vencals and  Savoyards  might  have  been  supposed  pretty  well 
satiatecTwith  the  dignities  and  riciies  which  they  had  acquired, 
a  new  set  of  hungry  foreigners  were  invited  over,  and  shared 
among  them  those  favors  which  the  king  ought  in  policy  to 
have  conferred  on  the  English  nobility,  by  whom  his  govttrn- 
ment  could  have  been  supported  ami  defended.  His  mother 
Isabella,  who  bad  been  unjustly  taken  by  the  late  king  from 
the  count  de  la  Marche,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  was  no 

•  M-.  Paris,  p.  238,  301,  305,  31S,  541.     M.  West.  p.  302.  304. 
+  M.  Paris,  p.  48i.     M.  West.p.  833  t  M.  Paiis,  p.  295,  30i. 

i  aymer,  vol,  L  p.  33S,  i  Chroa.  Dunat.  vol.  i.  p.  13& 
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is  of  herself  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  tl^m  she 
married  thai  nobleman ;  *  [1247.]  and  ahe  had  bOrn  him  four 
sons,  Guy,  William,  tleoffrey,  and  Ayroer,  whom  sho  sent  over 
to  England,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  brother.  The  good- 
naibred  and  affectionate  disposition  of  Henry  was  moved  al 
Ihe  sight  of  such  near  relations ;  and  he  considered  neither 
his  own  circumatances,  nor  the  inclinationa  of  his  people,  in 
the  honors  and  riches  which  he  conferred  upon  them.f  Com- 
plaints rose  as  high  against  the  credit  of  the  Gascon,  as  ever 
they  had  done  againat  that  of  the  Poictevin  and  of  the  Savoy- 
ard favorites  ;  and  to  a  nation  prejudiced  against  them,  all 
their  measurea  appeared  exceptionable  and  cvimiiial.  "Vicf- 
lationa  of  the  Great  Charter  were  frequently  mentioned  ;  and 
it  is  indeed  more  than  probable,  tliat  foreigners,  ignorant  of 
Ihe  laws,  and  relying  on  the  boundless  affections  of  a  weak 
prince,  would,  in  an  age  when  a  regular  administration  was 
not  any  where  linown,  pay  mc^e  attention  to  their  present 
interest  than  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  is  reported 
that  Ihe  Poictevins  and  other  atrangers,  when  the  laws  were 
at  any  time  appealed  to  in  opposition  to  their  oppressions, 
scrupled  not  to  reply,  "  What  did  Ihe  English  laws  signify 
to  them?  They  minded  them  not,"  And  as  words  are 
often  more  offensive  than  actions,  this  open  contempt  of  the 
English  tended  much  to  aggravate  the  general  discontent, 
and  made  every  act  of  violence  committed  by  the  foreigners 
appear  not  only  an  injury,  hut  an  affront  to  them.J 

I  reckon  not  among  the  violations  of  the  Great  Charter  somfl 
irbitrary  exertions  of  prerogative  to  which  Henry's  necessities 
pushed  him,  and  which,  without  producing  any  discontent, 
were  uniformly  continued  by  all  his  successors,  till  the  last 
century.  As  the  parliament  oflen  refused  him  supplies,  and 
that  in  a  manner  somewhat  rude  e.nd  indecent,'^  he  obliged 
his  opulent  subjects,  particularly  the  citizens  of  London,  to 

rit  him  loara  of  money  ;  and  it  is  natural  to  ima^rie  that 
same  want  of  economy  which  reduced  him  to  ihe  neces- 
sity  of  borrowmg,  would  prevent  bim  from  being  very  punc- 
tual.in  the  rcpayment.il  He  demanded  benevolences,  or  pre- 
tended voluntary  contributions,  from  his  nobility  and  prelates.^] 

•  Trivet,  p.  174. 
t  M.  Paris,  f.  491.     M.  'West.  p.  33S.     Knygtton,  p.  24SS. 

*  M.  Paris,  11.  666,  666,      Ann.  Wnverl.  p.  314.      Chron.  Dunst, 
i.  p.  33S. 

i  7A.  Faiig,  p.  301.  i  }L  Paris,  p.  403.  ^  M.  Paris,  p.  SOT. 
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He  was  (lie  first  king,  of  England,  since  the  conquest,  that 
could  fairly  be  said  to  lie  under  the  restraint  of  law ;  and  he 
was  also  the  first  that  practised  the  dispensing  power,  and 
employed  the  ctause  of  "  iion  obstante  "  in  his  grants  and 
patente.  When  objections  were  made  to  this  novelty,  he 
replied  that  the  pope  exercised  that  authority,  and  why  might 
Dot  he  imitate  the  example  f  But  the  abuse  which  the  pope 
made  of  his  dispensing  power,  in  violating  the  canons  of  gen- 
eral councils,  in  invading  the  privileges  and  customs  of  all 
particular  churches,  and  in  usurping  on  the  rights  of  patrons, 
was  more  likely  to  exeile  the  jealousy  of  the  people  than  to 
reconcile  them  to  a  similar  practice  in  their  civil  government. 
Roger  de  Thurkesby,  one  of  the  king's  justices,  was  so  dis- 
pleased with  the  precedent,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Alas !  what 
times  are  we  fallen  into  ?'  Behold,  the  civil  court  is  corrupt- 
ed in  imitation  of  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  river  is  poisoned 
from  that  fountain." 

The  king's  partiality  and  "profuse  bounty  to  his  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  to  their  friends  and  favorites,  would  have  appeared 
more  tolerable  to  tlie  English,  had  any  thing  been  done  mean- 
while for  the  honor  of  the  nation,  or  had  Henry's  enterprises 
in  foreign  couatries  been  attended  with  any  success  or  glory 
to  himself  or  to  the  public  ;  at  least,  such  military  talents  in 
the  king  would  have  served  to  keep  his  barons  in  awe,  and 
have  given  weight  and  authority  to  his  government.  But 
though  he  declared  war  against  Lewis  IX-  in  1243,  and  made 
an  expedition  into  Guienne,  upon  the  invitation  of  his  father- 
in-faw,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  who  promised  to  join  him  with 
all  his  forces,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  against  that 
great  monarch,  was  worsted  at  Taillebourg,  was  deserted  by 
Bis  allies,  lost  what  remained  to  him  of  Poictou,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  with  loss  of  honor  into  England.*  The  Cias- 
con  nobility  were  attached  to  the  English  government,  because 
the  distance  of  their  sovereign  allowed  them  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  almost  total  independence;  and  they  claimed,  some  time 
after,  [1353J  Henry's  protection  against  an  invasion  which 
the  king  of  Castile  made  upon  that  territory.  Henry  returned 
into  Guieane,  and  was  more  successful  in  this  expedition  ;  but 
ne  thereby  involved  himself  and  his  nobility  in  an  enormous 
debt,  which  both  increased  their  discontents,  and  exposed  him 
to  greater  danger  from  their  enterprises.t 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  3S8,  89i,  398,  389,  i05.    W.  Homing;  p.  574.    Cliron. 
Dunst.  vol,  i.  p.  J6S. 
t  M.  Paris,  p.  611. 
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Want  of  economy  and  an  ill-judged  liberality  were  Henry'a 
great  defecis  ;  and  his  debts,  even  before  this  expedilion,  had 
become  so  troublesome,  that  he  sold  all  hia  plate  and  jewels, 
in  order  to  disehargo  them.     When  this  expedient  was  first 

f  reposed  to  him,  he  asked  where  he  should  find  purchasers. 
[  was  replied,  the  citizens  of  London.  "  On  my  word,"  said 
he, "  if  the  treasury  of  Augustus  were  brought  to  sale,  the 
citizens  are  able  to  be  the  purchasers :  these  clowns,  who 
assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  barons,  abound  in  every 
thing,  while  we  are  reduced  to  necessities."  *  And  he  was 
thenceforth  observed  lo  be  more  forward  and  greedy  in  his 
exactions  upon  the  citizens.t 

But  the  grievances  which  the  English  during  this  reign  had 
reason  to  complain  of  in  the  civil  government,  seem  to  have 
been  still  less  burdensome  than  those  which  they  suffered 
from  the  usurpations  and  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
On  the  death  of  Langton,  in  1228,  the  monks  of  Christ-church 
elected  Walter  de  Hemesham,  one  of  their  own  body,  for  his 
successor  :  but  as  Henry  refused  to  confirm  the  election,  the 
pppe,  at  his  desire,  annulled  it ;  |  and  immediately  appomted 
Kichard,  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  for  archbishop,  without  wait- 
ijig  for  a  new  election.  On  the  death  of  Richard,  in  1231, 
the  monks  elected  Ralph  de  Neville,  bishop  of  Chichester ; 
and  though  Henry  was  much  pleased  with  the  election,  the 
pope,  who  thought  that  prelate  too  much  attached  to  the  crown, 
assumed  the  power  of  annulling  bis  electioa.'J  He  rejected 
two  clergymen  more,  whom  the  monks  had  successively  cho- 
sen ;  and  he  at  last  told  them  thai,  if  they  would  elect  Ed- 
mond,  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Salisbury,  he  would  confirm 
Iheir  choice ;  and  bis  nomination  was  complied  with.  The 
pope  had  the  prudence  to  appoint  both  times  very  worthy 
primates ;  but  men  could  not  forbear  observing  his  intention 
of  thus  drawing  gradually  to  himself  the  right  of  bestowing 
that  important  dignity. 

The  avarice,  however,  more  than  the  ambition  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  seems  to  have  been  in  this  age  the  ground  of  gen- 
eral complaint.  The  papal  ministers,  finding  a  vast  stock  of 
power  amassed  by  their  predecessors,  were  desirous, of  turn- 
ing it  to  immediate  profit,  which  they  enjoyed  at  home,  rather 

•  M.  Faria.p.  301. 

t  M.Pttrla,  p.  fiOl,  507,  .118,  67S,  fiOS,  B25,  648. 

t  M.  Paris,  p.  3*1.  S  M.  Paria,  p.  35i. 
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ihan  of  enlarging  their  authority  in  distant  countries,  where 
they  never  intended  to  reside.  Every  thing  was  become 
venal  in  the  Eomlsh  tribunals ;  simony  was  openly  practised  ; 
no  favors,  and  even  no  justice,  could  be  obtained  without  a 
Bribe ;  the  highest  bidder  was  sure  to  have  the  preference^ 
without  regard  either  to  the-  merits  of  the  person  or  of  the 
cause ;  and  besides  the  usual  perversions  of  right  in  the  de- 
cision of  controversies,  the  pope  openly  assumed  an  absolute 
and  uncontrolled  authority  of  setting  aside,  by  the  plenitude 
of  his  apostolic  power,  all  particular  rules,  and  all  privileges 
of,  patrons,  churches,  and  convents.  On  pretence  of  remedy- 
iDg  these  abuses.  Pope  Honorina,  in  1226,  complaining  of  the 
poverty  of  his  see  as  the  source  of  all  grievances,  demanded 
from  every  cathedra]  two  of  the  best  prebends,  and  from 
every  convent  two  monks'  portions,  fo  be  set  apart  as  a  perpet- 
ual and  settled  revenue  of  the  papal  crown  ;  but  all  men  being 
sensible  that  the  revenue  would  continue  forever,  and  the 
ibuses  immediately  return,  his  demand  was  unanimously 
rejected.  About"  three  years  after,  the  pope  demanded  and 
obtained  the  tenth-  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which  ho 
'evied  in  a  very  oppressive  manner;  requiring  payment  before 
the  clergy  had  drawn  their  rents  or  tithes,  and  sending  about 
usurers,  who  advanced  them  the  money  at  exorbitant  interest. 
In  the  year  1240,  Olho  the  legate,  having  in  vain  attempted 
(he  clergy  in  a  body,  obtained  separately,  by  intrigues  and 
menaces,  large  sums  from  the  prelates  and  convents,  and  on 
his  departure  is  said  lo  have  carried  more  money  out  of  the 
kingdom  than  he  left  in  it.  This  experiment  was  renewed 
four  years  after  with  success  by  Martin  the  nuncio,  who 
brought  from  Eome  powers  of  suspending  and  excommuni. 
eating  all  clergymen  that  refused  to  comply  with  his  demands. 
The  king,  who  relied  on  the  pope  for  the  support  of  his  totter- 
ing authority,  never  failed  to  countenance  those  exactions. 

Meanwhile  »U  the  chief  benefices  of  the  kirigdom  were 
conferred  on  Italians  ;  great  numbers  of  that  nation  were  sent 
over  at  one  time  to  be  provided  for  ;  non-residence  and  plu- 
ralities were  carried  to  an  enormous  height ;  Mansel,  the  king's 
chaplain,  is  computed  to  have  held  at  once  seven  hundred 
ecclesiastical  livings;  and  the  abuses  became  so  evident, as  to 
be  palpable  to  the  blindness  of  superstition  itself.  The  people, 
entering  into  associations,  rose  against  the  Italian  clergy ; 
pillaged  their  barns  ;  wasted  their  Sinds;  insulted  the  persona 
of  such  of  them  as  they  found  in  the  kingdom ;  *  and  when 

*  Rynier,  vol.  i,  p.  823.    M.  Paris,  f.  266.  2S7. 
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the  justices  made  inquiry  into  tiie  authors  of  this  disordcF,  iio 
guilt  was  found  to  involve  so  many,  and  those  of  such  tjgh 
rank,  that  it  passed  laipunished.  At  last,  when  Innocent  iV., 
in  ]345,  called  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  in  order  to  excom- 
municate the  emperor  Frederic,  the  king  swA  nobihty  seiit 
over  agents  to  complain,  before  ^e  council,  of  the  rapacity  of 
the  Romish  church.  They  represented,  among  many  other 
grievances,  lliat  the  benefices  of  the  Italian  clergy  in  England 
had  been  estimated,  and  were  found  to  amount  to  sixty  thou- 
sand marks  *  a  year,  a  sum  which  exceeded  the  annual  rev- 
enue of  the  crown  itself.t  They  obtamed  only  an  evasive 
answer  from  the  pope  ;  but  as  mention'had  been  made,  before 
the  council,  of  tbe  feudal  subjection  of  England  to  the  see 
of  Kome,  the  English  agents,  at  whose  head  was  Roger  Bigodj 
earl  of  Norfolk,  exclaimed  against  tlie  pretension,  and  iiaisted 
that  King  Jolm  had  no  right,  without  the  consent  of  his  barons, 
to  subject  the  kingdom  to  ao  ignominious  a  servitude.^  The 
popes,  indeed,  afraid  of  carrying  matters  too  far  against  Eng- 
land, seem  thenceforth  to  have  little  insisted  on  that  pretension 

This  check,  received  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  was  not  able 
to  stop  the  court  of  Rome  in  its  rapacity ;  Innocent  exacted 
the  resenues  erf  all  vacant  benefices,  the  twentieth  of  all  eccle- 
siMlical  revenues  without  exception;  the  fliird  of  such  as 
exceeded  a  hundred  marks  a  year  ;  the  half  of  such  as  were 
possessed  bv  non-residents.§  He  claimed  the  goods  of  ah 
mtestate  clergymen ;  [|  he  pretended  a  title  to  inherit  ail  money 
gotten  by  usury ;  he  levied  benevolences  upon  the  people ; 
and  when  the  kmg,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  prohibited 
ihese  enactions,  he  threatened  to  pronounce  against  him  the 
same  censuies  which  he  had  emitted  against  the  emperor 
Frtderic  1[ 

[1255]  But  the  most  oppressive  expedient  employed  by 
the  pope,  was  the  embarkmg  of  Henry  in  a  project  for  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  or  Sicily  on  this  side  the  Fare,  as  it  was 
called  ;  mn  enterprise  which  throw  much  dbhonor  on  the  king, 

•  Iiulooenf  3  bull  in  Rymer,  vol-  i.  p-  471,  says  only  fifty  thousand 
marks  a  year. 

t  M.  Paris,  p.  451.  The  customs  were  part  of  Henry's  reveime, 
and  aiQoiintod  to  six  thousand  pounds  a  year :  they  were  al  first 
small  sums  jin.j  by  the  merchants  for  the  use  of  the  king's  wai-i 
houses,  measurea,  weights,  etc.  See  Gilbert's  History  of  the  Ench. 
p.  214. 

JM.  ParLi,  p.  460.  }  M.  Paris, p.  4S0.    Ann.  Burt.  p,30ii, 873. 

II  M.  Paris,  p.  474.  1  M.  Paris,  p.  476. 
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and  involved  him,  during  some  years,  in  great  trouble  and 
expense.  TheEomish  church,  taking  advantage  of  favorable 
incidents,  had  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  same  state 
of  feudal  vassalage  which-she  pretended  to  extend  over  Eng- 
land ;  and  which,  by  reason  of  the  distance,  as  well  as  high 
spirit  of  this  latter  biagdom,  she  was  not  able  to  maintain. 
After  the  death  of  tho  omperor  Frederic  II.,  the  succession  of 
Sicily  devolved  to  Conradine,  grandson  of  that  monarch  ;  and 
Mainfroy,  his  natural  son,  under  pretence  of  governing  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  prince,  had  formed  a 
scheme  of  establishing  his  own  authority.  Pope  Innocent, 
who  had  carried  on  violent  war  against  the  emperor  Frederic, 
and  had  endeavored  to  dispossess  him  of  his  Italian  dominions, 
still  continued  hostilities  against  his  grandson ;  hut  being 
disappointed  in  all  his  schemes  by  the  activity  and  artifices  of 
Mainfroy,  he  found  that  his  own  force  alone  was  not  sufficient 
to  bring  to  a  happy  issue  so  great  an  enterprise.  He  pre- 
tended to  dispose  of  the  Sicilian  crown,  both  as  superior  lord 
of  that  particular  kingdom,  and  as  vicar  of  Christ,  to  whom  all 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  subjected ;  and  he  made  a  tender 
of  it  to  Richard,  earl  of  CJornwall,  whose  immense  riches,  he 
flattered  himself,  would  be  able  to  support  the  military  opera- 
tions  against  Mmnfroy.  As  Richard  had  the  prudence  to 
refuse  the  present,*  he  applied  to  the  king,  whose  levity  and 
thoughtless  disposition  gave  Innocent  more  hopes  of  success , 
and  he  offered  him  the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his  second  son, 
Edmond.t  Henry,  allured  by  so  magnificent  a  present,  with- 
out reflecting  on  tiie  consequences,  without  consulting  eithej 
with  his  brother  or  the  paillament,  acceptei^  of  the  insidious 
proposal,  and  gave  the  pope  unlimited  credit  to  expend  what- 
ever sums  he  thought  necessary  for  completing  the  conquest 
of  Sicily.  Innocent,  who  was  engaged  by  his  own  interests 
to  svage  war  with  Mainfroy,  was  glad  to  carry  on  his  enter- 
prises at  the  expense  of  hia  ally :  Alexander  IV.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  papal  throne,  continued  the  same  policy , 
and  Henry  was  surprised  to  find  himself  on  a  sudden  involved 
in  an  immense  debt,  which  ho  had  never  been  consulted  m 
contracting.  The  sum  already  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-one  marks,  beside 
interest ;  I  and  he  had  the  prospect,  if  he  an'^wered  thii  de- 

•  M,  Paris,  p.  660. 

t  Eymer,  voL  i.  p.  602,  6li,  630.    M.  Paris,  p.  6«9,  613. 

j  Eymer,  voL  i.  p.  687.    ChioJi  Dunst.  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
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mand,  of  being  soon  loaded  with  more  exorbitant  expsnses; 
if  he  refused  it,  of  both  incurring  the  pope's  displeasure,  and 
losing  iho  crown  of  Sicily,  which  he  hoped  soon  to  have  the 
gloiy  of  fixing  on  the  head  of  his  son. 

fie  applied  to  the  parliament  for  supplies ;  and  that  he  might 
be  sure  not  to  meet  with  opposition,  he  sent  no  writs  to  tlia 
more  refractory  barons :  but  even  those  who  were  summoned, 
sensible  of  the  ridiculous  cheat  imposed  by  the  pope,  deter- 
mined not  to  lavish  their  money  on  such  chimerical  projects; 
and  making  a  pretext  of  the  absence  of  their  brethren,  they 
refused  to  take  the  king's  demands  into  consideration.*  In 
this  extremity  the  clei^y  were  his  only  resource ;  and  as  both 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereign  concurred  in  loading 
them,  they  were  ill  able  to  defend  themselves  against  this 
united  authority. 

The  pope  published  a  crusade  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily ; 
iand  required  every  one  who  had  taken  the  cross  against  the 
infidels,  or  had  vowed  to  advance  money  for  that  service,  to 
support  the  war  against  Mainfroy,  a  more  terrible  enemy,  as 
lie  pretended,  to  the  Christian  faith  than  any  Saracen.t  He 
levied  a  tenth  on  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  England  for 
three  years ;  and  gave  orders  to  excommunicate  all  bishops 
who  made  not  punctual  payment.  He  granted  lo  the  king  ihe 
goods  of  intestate  clergymen;  the  revenues  of  vacant  bene- 
fices ;  the  revenues  of  all  non-residents.  J  But  these  taxations, 
being  levied  by  some  rule,  were  deemed  less  grievous  than 
another  imposition,  which  arose  from  ihe  suggestion  of  the 
bisbop  of  Hereford,  and  which  might  have  opened  the  door  to 
endless  and  intolerable  abuses. 

This  prelate,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Rome  by  a  depu- 
tation from  the  English  church,  drew  bills  of  different  values 
but  amounting  on  the  whole  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty  marks  on  all  the  bishops  and  abbots 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  granted  these  bills  to  Italian  merchants, 
who,  it  was  pretended,  had  advanced  money  for  the  service 
of  the  war  against  Mainfroy.§  As  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
(he  English  prelates'  submitting,  without  compulsion,  lo  such 
an  extraordinary  demand,  Rustand  the  legate  was  charged 
withtha  commission  of  employing  authority  to  that  piu'posej 

"  M.  Paria,  p.  01*.  f  Eymer,  vol.  L  p.  6i7,  548,  eta. 

s,  p.  6i. 
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and  he  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  bishops  and  abbots, 
whom  he  acquainled  with  the  pleasure  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
king.  Great  were  the  surprise  and  indigaation  of  the  assem- 
bly :  the  bishop  of  Worcester  exclaimed,  that  he  would  lose 
his  life  rather  than  comply :  the  bishop  of  London  said,  that 
the  pope  and  king  were  more  powerful  than  he  ;  but  if  hia 
mitre  were  taken  off  his  head,  he  would  clap  on  a  helmet  in 
its  place.*  The  legate  was  no  less  violent  on  the  other  hand ; 
and  he  told  the  assembly,  in  plain  terms,  that  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  were  the  property  of  the  pope,  and  he  might  dispose 
of  them,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  he  saw  proper.t  In 
the  end,  the  bishops  and  abbots,  being  threatened  wili  excom- 
niunication,  which  made  all  their  revenues  fltll  into  the  king's 
hands,  were  obliged  to  suhmit  to  the  exaction ;  and  the  only 
mitigation  which  the  legate  allowed  them  was,  that  the  tentiw 
already  granted  should  be  accepted  as  a  partial  payment  of 
the  bills.  But  the  money  was  still  insufficient  for  the  pope'a 
purpose :  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  as  remote  aa  ever :  the 
demands  which  came  from  Rome  were  endless :  Pope  Alex- 
ander  became  so  urgent  a  creditor,  that  he  sent  over  a  legate 
to  England,  threatening  the  kingdom  with  an  interdict,  and 
the  king  with  excommunication,  if  the  arrears,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  be  due  to  him,  were  not  instantly  remitted  ;  J  and 
at  last  Henry,  sensible  of  the  cheat,  began  to  th  nk  of  breaking 
off  the  agi-eement,  and  of  resigning  mto  the  pope's  hands  that 
crown  which  if  was  not  intended  by  Alexander  that  he  or  his 
family  should  ever  enjoy .§ 

The  earl  of  Cornwall  had  now  reasm  to  \alue  himself  on 
his  foresight,  in  refusing  the  ir  ludulent  bargam  w  ith  Rome, 
and  in  preferring  the  solid  honois  of  an  opulent  and  powerful 
prince  of  the  blood  of  England,  to  the  empty  and  precarious 
glory  of  a  foreign  dignity  But  he  had  not  always  firmneM 
sufficient  to  adhere  to  this  resolution  hi'i  vamtj  and  ambition 
prevailed  at  last  over  his  prudence  and  h  5  avarice ;  and  he 
was  engaged  in  ?n  enterprise  no  less  e'ipen'.ive  lud  vexatious 
than  that  of  his  brother,  and  not  attended  with  much  greater 
probability  of  success.  The  immense  opulence  of  Richard 
havuig  made  the  German  prmcpa  oast  then  eye  on  him  as  a 
^andjdatfi  iox  \ii6  eift^Ke,\i6'«Bstetn^l''4  to  ex'^enSivastsuttia 
'^  money  on  Vis  e\ecl\oi>    an^  \ve  succeeded  so  far  aa  to  be 

•  M.  PariB,  p.  en.  '      +  M.  Paris,  p.  fllft. 

t  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  62*.     M.  Paris,  p.  6i8. 
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chosen  kir.g  of  the  Romans,  which  seemed  to  render  his  sue- 
cession  im'alUble  to  the  imperial  throne.  He  went  over  to 
Germany,  and  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  no  less  a  sum  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  marks,  if  we  may  credit  the  account 
given  by  some  ancient  authoi^,*  which  is  probably  much 
exaggerated.t  His  money,  while  it  lasted,  procured  him 
friends  and  partisans ;  but  it  was  soon  drained  from  him  by 
the  avidity  of  the  German  princes ;  and,  having  no  personal 
or  family  connections  in  that  country,  aod-no  solid  foundation 
of  power,  he  found,  at  last,  that  he  had  lavished  away  the 
frugality  of  a  whole  life  in  order  to  procure  a  splendid  title ; 
and  that  his  absence  from  Ehgland,  joined  to  the  weakness  of 
his  brother's  government,  gave  reins  to  the  factious  and  turbu- 
lent dispositions  of  the  English  barons,  and  involved  his  own 
country  and  family  in  great  calamities. 

The  successful  revolt  of  the  nobility  from  King  John,  and 
tbeir  imposing  on  him  and  his  successors  limitations  of  their 
royal  power,  had  made  them  feel  their  own  weight  and  im- 
portance, had  set  a  dangerous  precedent  of  resistance,  and' 
being  followed  by  a  long  minority,  had  impoverished  as  well 
as  weakened  (hat  crown  which  they  were  at  last  induced,  from 
the  fear  of  Worse  consequences,  !o  replace  on  the  head  of 
yoimg  Heniry.  In  the  iing'S  situation,  either  great  abilities 
and  vigor  were  requisite  to  overawe  the  barons,  ot  great  Cau- 
tion and  reserve  to  give  thefin  no  pretence  fOr  Complaints  ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  prince  was  possessed  of  neither 
of  these  talents.  He  had  not  prudence  to  choose  right  meas- 
ures ;  he  wanted  even  that  constancy  which  sometimes  gives 
weight  to  wrong  ones ;  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  favorites, 
who  were  always  foreigners  ;  he  lavished  on  them,  without 
discretion,  his  diminished  revenue  ;  and  finding  that  bis  barons 

•  M.  FariBi  p.  638.  Tlio  Bfoae  authnr,  n  iaw  pages  before,  makes 
Eichatd'a  treasiirea  amount  to  little  mote  tlian  half  tbo  sum,  (p.  634.) 
The  king's  dissipations  and  espenses,  throngliout  this  whole  reign, 
according  to  the  aame  author,  Had  amounted  only  to  about  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  marks,  (p.  638.) 

t  The  sums  mentioned  hy  ancient  authors,  who  were  almost  all 
monks,  are  often  improbable,  and  never  consistent.  But  we  V^ow 
from  an  infallible  authority,  the  public  remonstrance  to  the  council 
of  Lyons,  that  the  king's  revenues  were  below  sixty  thousand  marks 
a  year :  his  brother,  therefore,  could  never  have  been  master  of  aovea 
hundred  thouaand  marks ;  oapecioUy  as  he  did  not  sell  his  estates  in 
Bngland,  as  we  learn  from  "the  same  author;  and  we  hear  afterwards 
of  hia  ordering  all  his  woods  to  be  cut,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rapadtT 
of  the  German  princes :  his  son  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  GomwaU 
and  his  other 
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indulged  their  disposition  toivards  tyrant.y,  anr]  observed  not 
to  their  own  vassals  the  same  rules  which  they  had  imposed 
on  the  crown,  he  was  apt,  in  his  administmlion,  to  neglect  all 
the  salutary  articles  of  the  Great  Charter  ;  which  he  remarked 
to  be  so  little  regarded  by  his  nobility.  This  conduct  had 
extremely  lessened  hia  authorityin  the  kingdom  ;  had  multi- 
plied complaints  against  him ;  and  had  frequently  exposed 
him  to  affronts,  and  even  to  daogerous  attempts  upon  his  pre- 
rogative. In  the  year  1344,  when  he  desired  a  supply  fic« 
parliament,  the  barons,  complaining  of  the  frequent  breaches 
of  the  Great  Charter,  and  of  the  many  fruitless  applications 
which  they  had-  formerly  made  for  the  redress  of  this  and 
other  grievances^  demanded  in  retuni,  that  he  should  give 
them  the  nomination  of  the  great  justiciary  and  of  the  chan- 
cellor, to  whose  hands  chiefly  the  administration  of  justice 
was  committed ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  historian,*  they 
had  formed  the  plan  of  other  limitations,  as  well  as  of  associ-. 
ationa  to  maintain  them,  which  would  have  reduced  the  king 
to  be  an  absolute  cipher,  and  have  held  the  crown  m  perpetual 
pupillage  and  dependence.  The  king,  to  satisfy  them,  would 
agree  to  nothing  but  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  and  a  genertJ 
permission  to  excommunicate  all  the  violators  of  it ;  and  ha 
received  no  supply,  except  a  soutage  of  twenty  shillmgs  on 
each  knight's  fee  for  (he  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  to 
the  king  of  Scotland  ;  a  burden  which  was  expressly  annexed 
to  (heir  feudal  tenures. 

Four  years  after,  in  a  full  parliament,  when  Henry  de- 
manded a  new  supply,  he  was  openly  reproached  with  the 
breach  of  his  word,  and  the  frequent  violations  of  the  charter. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  did  not  blnsh  to  desire  any  aid  from 
his  people,  whom  he  professedly  hated  and  despised  ;  to  wliom 
on  all  occasions  he  preferred  aliens  and  foreigners,  and  who 
groaned  under  the  oppressions  which  he  either  permitted  or 
exercised  over  them.  He  was  told  that,  besides  disparaging 
his  nobility  by  forcing  them  to  contract  unequal  and  mean 
martiages  with  strangers,  no  rank  of  men  was  so  low  as  to 
escape  vexations  from  him  or  his  ministers  ;  that  even  tha 
victuals  consumed  in  his  household,  the  clothes  which  himself 
and  his  ff'jrvants  wore,  stil!  more  the  wine  which  they  used, 
were  all  taken  by  violence  from  the  lawful  owners,  and  no 
compensation  was  ever  made  them  for  the  injury  ;  that  foreign 

•  M.  Park,  p.  iS2. 
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merchanls,  to  tlie  great  prejudice  and  infamy  of  the  kingdom 
shunned  tije  English  harbors  as  if  they  were  possessed  bj 
pirates,  and  the  commerce  with  all  nations  was  thus  cut  off  , 
by  these  acts  of  violence  ;  that  loss  was  added  to  loss,  and 
injury  to  injury,  while  the  merchants,  who  had  been  despoiled 
of  theif  goods,  were  also  obliged  to  carry  them  at  then"  own 
charge  to  whatever  place  the  king  waa  pleased  to  appoint 
them ;  that  even  the  poor  fishermen  on  the  coast  could  not 
escape  his  oppressions  and  those  of  his  courtiers  ,  and  finding 
that  they  had  notfullliberty  to  dispose  of  their  commodities  in  the 
English  market,  were  frequently  constrained  to  carry  them  to 
foreign  ports,  and  to  hazard  all  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  rather 
than  those  which  awaited  them  from  his  oppressive  emissaries ; 
and  that  his  very  religion  was  a  ground  of  complaint  to  his 
subjects,  while  they  ebserved,  that  the  waxen  tapers  and 
splendid  silks,  employed  in  so  many  useless  processions,  were 
the  spoils  which  he  had  forcibly  ravished  from  the  (me  owners.* 
Throughout  this  remonstrance,  b  which  the  complaints  derived 
from  an  abuse  of  the  ancient  right  of  purveyance  may  be 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  esaggerated,  there  appears  a  strange 
mixture  of  regal  tyratmy  in  the  practices  which  gave  rise  to 
it,  and  of  aristocratical  liberty,  or  rather  licentiousness,  in  the 
expressions  employed  by  the  parliament.  But  a  mixture  of 
this  kind  is  observable  in  all  the  ancient  feudal  governments  , 
and  both  of  them  proved  equally  hurtful  to  the  people. 

As  the  king.  In  answer  to  their  remonstrance,  gave  the  par- 
liament only  good  words  and  fair  promises,  attended  witli  the 
most  humble  submissions,  which  they  had  often  found  deceit- 
ful, he  obtained  al  that  time  no  supply ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
year  1253,  when  he  found  himself  again  under  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  parliament,  he  had  provided  a  new  pretence, 
which  he  deemed  infallible,  and  taking  the  vow  of  a  crusade, 
he  demanded  their  assistance  in  that  pious  enterprJse.t  The 
parliament,  however,  for  some  time  hesitated  to  comply  ;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  order  sent  a  deputation  consisting  of  four 
prelates,  the  primate  and  the  bishops  of  Wmchester,  Salisbury, 
nnd  Carlisle,  in  order  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  frequent 
violations  of  their  privileges,  the  oppressions  with  which  he 
had  loaded  them  and  all  his  stibjecla,f  and  the  uncanonical 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  498.  Soo  fiirtliGr,  p.  579.  M.  West.  p.  348. 
t  M.  Paris,  p.  618,  553,  568,  Cliron.  Dunat.  val.  i.  p.  293. 
X  M.  Paris,  p.  533. 
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ond  forced  elections  wh  ch  were  made  to  vacant  digniliea 
"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  have  been  somewhat  faulty 
ia  this  particular  ;  I  obtruded  you,  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  upon 
your  see  ;  I  was  obliged  to  employ  both  entreaties  and  men- 
aces, my  lord  of  Winchester,  to  have,  you  elected  ;  my  pro- 
ceedings, I  confess,  were  very  irregular,  my  lords  of  Salisbury 
and  Carlisle,  when  I  raised  you  from  th  1  t  I  t'  na  t 
your  present  dignities ;  I  am  determined  h 

these  abuses  ;  and  it  will  also  become  yo  k 

a  thorough  reformation,  to  resign  your  pr  ii 

try  to  enter  again  in  a  more  regular  and 
The  bishops,  surprised  at  these  unexpect  d 

that  the  question  was  not  at  present  how  t       rr         as 
but  to  avoid  them  for  the  future.     The  k    g  p  ss 

both  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  grievances 
in  return  agreed  to  grant  him  a  supply,  a 
siastical  benefices,  and  a  scutage  of  tl  h 

kn'gh'sfee    bu  astleyh  d  expe  'enced  his  frequent  bi'each^f 
p  om  e    hey   equ  ed   ha  he  shq    d  ratify  the  Great  Charter 
n  a  nanne    s      n  o  e  au  hen  c  and      ore  solemn  than  any 
h  ch  he  had  h  herto  e  n    oyed      Al    he  prelates  and  abbots 
eve  a  se    be        hey  he      bu  n  ng  la  lers  in  their'  hands  : 
e  C  ea  Cha  e      as   ead  befo  e  tl  en  ;  Ihey  denounced  the 
en  ence  of  e    o  n  nu    ca  on  a^a  ns    every  one  who  should 
encefo  h  v  o  a  e    ha    fundan  en  a        v  :    ihey  threw  their 
t<  pers  o     he  g  ou  d  a  d  exc  a  n  ed      May  the  soul  of  every 
o  e     ho  ncurs  hia  se    e     e  so  sti       and  corrupt  in  hefl ! " 
The  k    ^boeapa      n    hscee    oy    and  subjoined,  "  So 
help  me  God,  I  will  keep  all  these  articles  inviolate,  as  I  am 
a  man,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  as  1  am  a  knight,  and  as  I  am  a 
king  crowned  and  anointed."  i     Yet  was  the  tremendous  cer- 
emony no  sooner  finished,  than  his  favorites,  abusing   his 
weakness,  made  him  return  to  the  same  arbitrary  and  irregulai 
administration  ;  and  the  reasonable  expectations  of  his  people 
were  thus  perpetually  eluded  and  disappointed,  f 

[125S.]  All  these  imprudent  and  illegal  measures  affordeo 
a  pretence  to  Simon  de  Mountfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  to 
attempt  an  innovation  in  the  government,  and  to  wrest  the 

■  M.  Paris,  p.  579. 

t  Ibid.  p.  aao.    Ann.  Burt.  p.  833.    Ann.  'Wavorl.  p.  210.    W. 
Heming.  p.  571.    M.  West.  p.  353. 
t  M.  Paris,  p.  697,  608. 
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Bceptre  from  the  feeble,  and  iwesolute  hand  which  held  it.  This 
nobleman  was  a  younger  son  of  that  Simon  de  Mountfort  who 
had  conducted  with  such  yalor  and  renown  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigensea,  and  who,  thoagh  he  tarnished  his  famous 
exploits  by  cruelty  and  ambition,  had  left  a  name  very  pre- 
cious to  all  the  bigots  of  that  age,  particularly  to  the  eccle 
siastics.  A  large  inheritance  in  EngJand  fell  by  succession 
to  this  family;  but  as  the  elder  brother  enjoyed  still  more' 
opulent  po^essions  in  France,  and  could  not  perform  fealty 
3  two  masters,  he  transferred  his  right  to  Simon,  his  younger 
brother,  who  came  over  to  England,  did  homage  for  his  lands, 
and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Leicester.  In  the  year 
123S,  he  espoused  Eleanor,  dowager  of  William,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  sister  to  the  king ;  *  but  the  marriage  of  Ibis  prin- 
cess with  a  subject  and  a  foreigner,  though  contracted  with 
Henry's  consent,  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  earl  of  Corn- 
wall and  all  the  barons  of  England ;  and  Leicester  was  supported 
Rgainst  thejr  violence  by  the  kmg's  favor  aifd  authority  alone.t 
Kut  he  had  no  sooner  established  himself  in  his  possessions 
and  dignities,  than  he  acquired,  by  insinuation  and  address,  a 
strong  interest  with  thenation,  and  gained  equally  the  'affec- 
tions of  all  orders  of  men.  He  lost,  however^  the  friendship 
of  Henry  from  the  usual  levity  and  fickleness  of  that. prince ; 
he  was  banished  the  court ;  he  was  recalled ;  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  Guiemie,^  where  he  did  good  service 
and  acquired  honor;  he  was  again  disgraced  by  3ic  king,  and 
his  banishment  from  court  seemed  now  final  and  irrevocable. 
Henry  called  him  traitor  to  his  face ;  Leicester  gave  him  the 
lie,  and  told  him  that,  if  he  were  not  his  sovereign,  he  would 
soon  make  him  repent  of  that  insult.  Yet  was  this  quarrel 
accommodated,  either  from  the  good  nature  or  timidity  of  the 
king,  and  Leicester  was  again  admitted  into  some  degree  of 
favor  and  authority.  But  as  this  nobleman  was  become  too 
great  to  preserve  an  entire  complaisance  to  Henry^s  humors, 
and  to  act  in  subserviency  to  his  other  minions,  he  found 
more  advantage  in  cultivating  his  interest  with  the  public,  and 
in  inflaming  the  general  discontents  which  prevailed  against  the 
administration.  He  filled  every  place  with  complaints  against 
the  infringement  of  the  Great  Charter,  the  acts  of  violence 
committed  on  the  people,  the  combination  between  the  pope 

•  M.  Paris,  p,  SI*.  .f  Ibid.  p.  315, 
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and  the  king  in  their  tyranny  aad  extortions,  Henry's  neglect 
of  his  native  subjects  and  barons ;  and  (hough  himself  a 
;fbreigner,  ^e  was  more  loud  than  any  in  representing  the 
indignity  of  submittmg  to  the  dominion  of  foreigners.  By 
his  hypocritical  pretensions  to  devotion  he  gained  the  favor 
of  the  zealots  and  clergy :  by  his  seeming  concern  for  public 
good  he  acquired  the  affections  of  the  public :  and  besides 
the  private  friendships  which  he  had  cultivated  with  the 
barons,  his  animosity  against  the  favorites  created  a  union 
of  interests  between  him  and  that  powerful  order. 

A  recent  quarrel  which  broke  out  between  Leicester  and 
fVilliam  de  Valence,  Henry's  half  brother  and  chief  favorite, 
brought  matters  to  extremity,^  and  determined  the  former  to 
give  full  scope  to  his  bold  and  unboimded  ambition,  which  the 
laws  and  the  king's  authority  had  hitherto  with  difficulty 
restrained.  He  ^cretly  called  a  meeting  of  the  most  con- 
siderable barons,  particularly  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  high 
constable.,  Roger  Bigod,  earl  rnareschal,  and  the  earls  of 
Warwick  and  Giocester ;  men  who  by  their  family  and  pos- 
sessions stood  in  the  firgt  rank  of  the  English  nobility.  He 
represented  to  this  company  the  necessity  of  reforming  the 
state,  and  qt  putting  tlje  ejfecution  of  the  laws  into  other 
hands. than  those  which  had  hitherto  appeared,  from  repeated 
experience,  so  lu^fit  for  the  charge  with  which  they  were  in- 
trusted. He  exaggerated  the  oppressions  exercised  against  the 
lower  orders  of  the  sfete,  the  violations  of  the  barons'  privileges, 
.the  continued  depredations  made  on  the  clergy;  and  in  order 
to  aggravate  the  enormity  of  this  conduct,  he  appealed  to  the 
Great  Charter,  which  Hfinry  l^d  so  often  ratified,  and  which 
was  calculated  to  prevent  forever  the  return  of  those  intol- 
erable grievances.  He  niagnified  the  generosity  of  their 
ancestors,  who,,  at  a  great  expense  pf  blood,  had  extorted  that 
famous  concession  from  the  crown ;  but  lamented  their  own 
degeneracy,  who  allowed  so  iijiportant  an  advantage,  once 
obtained,  to  be  wrested  from  them  by  a  weak  prince  and  by 
insolent  strangers.  And  he  iiisisted  that  the  king's  word, 
afler  so  many  submissions  and  frititless  promises  on  his  part, 
could  110  longer  he  relied  on ; .  and  that  nothing  but  his  abso- 
lute ioability  to  violate  aatjpna!  privileges  could  henceforth 
insure  the  regular  obgeryance  of  them. 

These' topics,  which  were  founded  in  truth,  and  suited  sa 
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well  he  e  n  men  of  the  company,  had  the  desired  effect , 
and  h    b  e    braced  a  resolution  of  redressing  the  public 

gr  n  by  ak  ng  into  their  own  hands  the  administration 
of  g  fimm  n  Henry  having  summoned  a  parliament,  in 
e  p  ati  n  of  ■«  eiving  supplies  for  his  Sicilian  project,  the 
ba  n  app  a  d  in  the  halt,  clad  in  complete  armor,  and 
■w  1  he  sw  rd.  by  their  side  :  the  king,  on  his  entry,  struck 
with  the  unusual  appearance,  asked  them  what  was  their  pur- 
pose, and  whether  they  pretended  to  malte  him  their  prisoner.* 
Eoger  Bigod  replied  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  that  he  was  not 
their  prisoner,  but  their  sovereign ;  that  they  even  intended 
to  grant  him  large  supplies,  in  order  to  fix  his  son  on  the 
throne  of  Sicily ;  that  they  only  expected  some  return  for 
this  expense  and  service  ;  and  that,  as  he  had  frequently 
made  submissions  to  the  parliament,  had  acknowledged  hb 
past  errors,  and  had  still  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  into 
the  same  path,  which  gave  them  such  just  reason  of  com- 
plaint, he  must  now  yield  to  more  strict  regulations,  and 
confer  altthority  on  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  redress 
the  national  grievances.  Henry,  partly  allured  by  the  hopes 
of  supply,  partly  intimidated  by  die  union  and  martial  ap- 
oearance  of  ihe  barons,  agreed  to  their  demand,  and  promised 
to  summon  another  parliament  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  digest 
the  new  plan  of  government,  and  to  elect  the  persons  who 
were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  chief  authority. 

This  parliament,  which  the  royalists,  and  even  the  narioi\ 
from  experience  of  the  confusions  that  attended  its  meas- 
ures, afterwards  denominated  the  "  mad  parliament,"  met  on 
the  day  appointed  ;  and  as  all  the  barons  brought  along  with 
fiiem  their  mihtary  vassals,  and  appeared  with  an  armed 
force,  the  king,  who  had  taken  no  precautions  against  them, 
was  in  reality  a  prisoner  in  their  bands,  and  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  all  the  terms  which  they  were  pleased  to  impose 
upon  him.  Twelve  barons  were  selected  from  among  the 
king's  ministers  ;  twelve  more  were  chosen  by  parliament : 
to  these  twenty-four  unlimited  authority  was  granted  to  reform 
the  slate  ;  and  the  king  himself  took  an  oath,  that  ,he  would 
maintain  whatever  ordinances  tliey  should  think  proper  to 
enact  for  that  purpose.t  Leicester  was  at  the  head  of  this 
supreme  council,  to  which  the  legislative  power  was  thus  in 

'  Annal.  TheokSsour}'. 
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reality  (ransferred ;  and  all  their  measures  were  talien  by  his 
secret  influence  and  direction.  Their  first  step  bore  a  specious 
appearance,  and  seemed  well  calculated  for  the  end  which 
they  professed  to  be  the  object  of  all  these  innovations';  they 
ordered  that  fourknights  should  be  chosen  by  each  county;  that 
they  should  make  inquiry  into  the  grievances  of  which  their 
neighborhood  had  reason  to  complain,  and  should  attend  the 
ensuing  parliament,  in  order  to  give  information  to  that  as- 
sembly of  the  state  of  their  particular  counties  ;  •  a  nearer 
approach  lo  our  present  constitution  than  had  been  made  by 
the  barons  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  when  the  knights  were 
only  appointed  to  meet  in  their  several  counties,  and  there  to 
draw  up  a  detail  of  their  grievances.  Meanwhile  the  .twenty- 
four  barons  proceeded  to  eiiact  some  regulations,  as  a  redress 
of  such  grievances  as  were  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  notori- 
ous. They  ordered,  that  three  sessions  of  parliament  should  be 
regulajly  hsld  every  year,  in  the  months  of  February,  June,  and 
October;  that  a  new  sheriff  should  be  annually  elected  by 
the  votes  of  the  freeholders  in  each  county ;  t  that  the  sheriffs 
should  have  no  power  of  fining  the  barons  who  did  not  attend 
Iheir  courts,  or  the  circuits  of  the  justiciaries  ;  that  no  heirs 
should  be  committed  to  the  wardship  of  foreigners,  and  no 
castles  intrusted  to  their  custody  ;  and  that  no  new  warrens  or 
forests  should  be  created,  nor  the  revenues  of  any  counties 
or  hundreds  be  let  to  farm.  Such  were  the  regulations  which 
the  .twenty-four  barons  established  at  Oxford,  for  the  redress 
of  public  grievances. 

But  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  his  associates,  having  ad- 
vanced so  far  to  satisfy  the  nation.,  instead  of  continuing  in 
this  popular  course,  or  granting  the  king  that  supply  which 
they  had  promised  him,  immediately  provided  for  the  exten- 
sion and  continuance  of  their  own  authority.  They  roused 
anew  the  popular  clamor  which  had  long  prevailed  against 
foreigners ;  and  they  fell  with  the  utmost  violence  on  the 
king's  half  brothers,  who  were  supposed  to  Jje  the  authors  of 
all  national  grievances,  and  whom  Henry  had  no  longer  any 
power  to  protect.  The  four  brothers,  sensible  of  their  danger, 
took  to  flight,  with  an  intention  of  making  their  escape  out 
of  the  kingdom  ;  they  were  eagerly  pursued  by  the  tarons  ■ 
Aymer,  one  of  the  brothers,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  sea 
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of  A^  mcheiter  t)ok  shelter  in  his  episcopal  palace,  and 
earned  the  others  along  with  him  ,  they  were  surrounded  m 
that  place,  and  threatened  to  he  dragged  out  by  force,  and  to 
be  punished  for  their  ciimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  the 
ting  pleading  the  sacrednest.  of  an  ecclesiistical  sanctuary, 
was  glad  to  e\tricate  thorn  from  this  dinger  by  banish  ng  them 
the  kingdom  In  this  act  of  violence,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
Msupations  of  the  baions,  the  queen  and  her  uncles  were 
thought  to  have  secretly  concurred,  being  jealous  of  the 
cr:-dit  acquired  by  the  brothers,  which,  they  found,  had 
eclipsed  and  annihilated  their  own 

But  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  twenty  four  barons 
were  sufhcient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  to  prove 
thei  intention  of  leducmg  forever  both  the  king  and  the 
people  under  the  arbitrary  power  of  a\ery  narrowanstocracy, 
which  must  at  last  hive  terminated  either  in  anarchy,  or  in  a 
violent  usurpation  and  tyranny  They  pretended  that  they 
had  not  yet  digested  all  the  regulations  necessary*  for  the 
reformation  of  the  slate,  and  for  the  redress  of  grievances  , 
and  that  they  mu^t  sbll  retain  their  power,  till  that  great  pur 
pose  were  thoroughly  effected  m  other  words,  that  they  must 
be  perpetual  governors,  and  must  conlmue  to  reform,  till  they 
were  pleased  to  abdicate  their  authonty  They  formed  an 
associat  on  among  themselves,  and  sw  ore  that  they  would 
stand  by  each  other  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ,  they  dis 
placed  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown,  the  justiciary,  the 
chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  advanced  either  themselves  or 
their  own  creatures  in  their  place  e\en  the  ofSces  of  the 
king's  househoid  weie  disposed  of  at  their  pleasure  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  the  castles  was  put  into  hands  in  whom  they 
found  reason  to  confide  and  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
be  ng  thws  transferred  to  them,  they  ventured  to  impose  an 
oath,  by  which  all  the  subjects  weie  obliged  to  swear,  under 
the  penalty  of  ftemg  declaied  public  enemies,  that  they  would 
obey  and  execuln  all  the  regulatiMis,  both  known  and  unknown, 
of  the  twenty  four  barons  and  all  this,  for  the  gieater  glory 
of  God,  the  honor  of  the  church,  the  service  of  the  king,  and 
the  advantage  of  the  kingdom.*  No  one  dared  to  withstand 
this  tyrannical  mithority  :  Prince  Edward  himself,  the  king's 
eldest  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who  began  to  give  indications 
of  that  great  and  manly  spirit  which  appeared  throughout  the 

•  Clmm.  T.,Wykes,  p.'Sa. 
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whole  courae  of  his  life,  was,  after  making  some  < , , 
constrained  to  take  that  oath,  which  really  deposed  his  father 
and  his  family  from  sovereign  authority.*  Earl  Warrenne  was 
the  last  person  in  the  kingdom  that  could  be  brought  to  giye 
the  confederated  barons  this  mark  of  submisaion. 

But  the  twenty-four  btirona,  not  content  with  the  usurpation 
of  the  royal  power,  introduced  an  innovation  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  parliament,  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
They  ordained,  that  this  assembly  should  choose  a  committee 
of  twelve  persons,  who  should,  in  the  intervals  of  the  sessions, 
possess  the  authority  of  the  whole  parliament,  and  should 
attend,  oa  a  summons,  the  person  of  the  king,  in  all  hia 
motions.  But  so  powerful  were  these  barons,  (bat  ibis  regula- 
tion was  also  submitted  to ;  the  whole  government  was  over- 
thrown or  fixed  oil  new  foundations  ;  and  the  monarchy  was 
totally  subverted,  without  ila  being  possible  for  the  king  to 
strike  a  single  stroke  in  defence  of  the  constitution  against  the 
newly-erectt'd  oligarchy. 

[Iii59.]  The  repo«  that  the  king  of  the  Romans  intended 
to  pay  a  visit  to  England,  gave  alarm  to  the  ruling  barons, 
who  dreaded  lest  the  extensive  influence  and  established 
authority  of  that  prince  would  be  employed  to  restore  the 
prerogatives  of  his  family,  and  overturn  their  plan  of  govern- 
nient.t  They  sent  over  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  met 
him  at  St,  Oniara ;  asked  him,  in  ihe  name  of  the  barons,  the 
reason  of  his  journey,  and  how  long  ha  intended  to  stay  in 
England  ;  and  insisted  that,  before  he  entered  the  kingdom 
he  should  swear  to  obsenfe  the  regulations  established  at 
Oxford.  On  Eiehard's  refusal  to  take  this  oath,  they  pre- 
pared to  resiaf  him  as  a  public  enemy ;  they  fitted  out  a 
fleet,  assembled  an  army,  and  exciting  the  inveterate  preju- 
dices of  the  people  against  foreigners,  from  whom  they  had 
sufTered  so  many  oppressions,  spread  the  report  that  Richard, 
attended  by  a  number  of  strangers,  meant  to  restore  by  force 
tlie  authority  of  hia  exiled  brothers,  and  to  violate  all  the  secu- 
rities provided  for  public  liberty.  The  king  of  the  Bomana 
was  at  last  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terras  recuired  of  him.|: 

But  the  barons,  in  proportion  to  their  continuance  in  power, 
began  gradually  to  lose  that  popularity  which  had  assisted 
them  in  obtaining  it ;  qnd  men  i-epined,  that  regulations,  which 

*  Ann.  Burt.  p.  411.  t  M.  Paris,  p.  661. 
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were  occasionally  established  for  the  reformation  of  the  state, 
were  likely  to  become  perpetual,  and  to  subvert  entirely  the 
ancient  constitution.  They  were  apprehensive  lest  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  always  oppressive,  should  now  exert  itself 
without  control,  by  removing  the  counterpoise  of  the  crown  ; 
and  their  fears  were  increased  by  some  new  edicts  of  the 
barons,  which  were  plainly  calculated  to  procure  to  them- 
selves an  impunity  in  all  their  violences.  They  appointed 
that  the  circuits  of  the  itinerant  justices,  the  sole  check  on 
their  arbitrary  conduct,  should  be  held  only  once  in  seven 
years;  and  men  easily  saw  that  a  remedy  which  returned 
after  such  long  intervals,  against  an  oppressive  power  which 
was  perpetual,  would  prove  totally  insignificant  and  useless.* 
The  cry  became  loud  in  the  nation,  that  the  barons  should 
finish  their  intended  regulations.  The  knights  of  the  shires, 
who  seem  now  to  have  been  pretty  regularly  assembled,  and 
aometinles  in  a  separate  house,  made  remonstrances  against 
the  slowness  of  their  proceedings.  They  represented  that, 
though  the  king  had  performed  all  the  conditions  required  of 
him,  the  barons  had  hitherto  done  nothing  for  the  public  good, 
and  had  only  been  careful  to  promote  their  own  private 
advantage,  and  to  make  inroads  on  royal  authority ;  and  they 
even  appealed  to  Prince  Edward,  and  claimed  his  interposition 
for  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  reformation  of  the 
government.t  The  prince  replied  that,  though  it  was  from 
constraint,  and  contrary  to  his  private  sentiments,  he  had 
sworn  to  maintain  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  he  was  determined 
to  observe  his  oath ;  but  he  sent  a  message  to  the  barons, 
requirmg  them  to  bring  their  undertaking  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion, and  fulfd  their  engagements  to  the  public  :  otherwise, 
he  menaced  them,  that  at  the  expense  of  his  life,  he  would 
oblige  them  to  do  their  duty,  and  would  shed  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood  in  promoting  the  interests  and  satisfying  the  just 
wishes  of  the  nation.| 

The  baions,  urged  by  so  pressing  a  nece^ity,  published 
at  last  a  new  code  of  ordinances  for  the  reformation  of  the 
state :  ^  but  the  expectations  of  the  people  were  extremely 
disappointed  when  they  found  that  these  consisted  only  of 
some  trivial  altei-ations  in  the  municipal  law  ;  and  still  more, 
when  the  barons  pretended  that  the  task  was  not  yet  finished. 
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Bnri  that  they  must  further  prolong  their  authority,  in  order  to 
bring  Ihe  work  of  reformation  to  the  desired  period.  The 
curreat  of  popularity  was  now  much  turned  to  the  side  of  tho 
crown  ;  and  the  harons  had  little  to  rely  on  for  their  support 
besides  the  private  influence  and  power  of  their  families, 
which,  though  exorbitant,  was  likely  to  prove  Inferior  to  the 
combination  of  king  and  people.  Even  this  basis  of  poivei 
was  daily  weakened  by  their  intestine  jealouajes  ,and  animosi- 
ties ;  their  ancient  and  inveterate  quarrels  broke  out  when 
they  came  to  share  the  spoils  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  rlvalship 
between  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Glocester,  tho  chief  leaders 
among  them,  began  to  disjoint  the  whole  confederacy."  The 
latter,  more  moderate  In  his  pretensions,  was  desirous  of  stop- 
ping or  retarding  the  career  of  the  barons'  usurpations ;  but 
the  former,  enraged  at  the  opposition  which  he  met  with  in 
his  own  party,  pretended  to  throw  up  all  concern  in  English 
affairs  ;  and  he  retired  into  France.*  •    . 

The  kingdom  of  France,  the  only  state  with  which  England 
Jiad  any  considerable  intercourse,  was  at  this  time  governed 
by  Lewis  IX.,  a  prince  of  the  most  singular  character  that 
is  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  records  of  history.  This  monarch 
united  to  the  mean  and  abject  superstition  of  a  monk  ail  the 
courage  and  magnanimity  of  the  greatest  hero ;  and,  what 
may  bo  deemed  more  extraordinary,  iJie  justice  and  integrity 
of  a  disinterested  patriot,  the  mildness  and  humanity  of  an 
accomplished  philosopher.  So  far  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  divisions  among  the  English,  or  attempting  to  expel  those 
dangerous  rivals  from  the  provinces  which  they  still  possessed 
in  France,  he  had  entertained  many  scruples  with  regard  to 
the  sentence  of  attainder  pronounced  against  the  king's  father, 
had  even  expressed  some  intention  of  restoring  the  other 
provinces,  and  was  only  prevented  from  taking  that  imprudent 
resolution  by  the  united  remonstrances  of  his  own  barons, 
who  represented  the  extreme  danger  of  such  a  measur8,t 
and,  what  had  a  greater  influence  on  Lewis,  the  justice  of 
punishing  by  a  legal  sentence  the  barbarity  and  felony  of 
John,  Whenever  this  prince  interposed  in  English  affairs,  it 
was  always  with  an  intention  of  composing  the  differences 
between  the  king  and  his  nobility :  he  recommended  to  both 
parties  every  peaceable  and  reconciling  measure ;  and  he 
used  all  hb  authority  with  the  ear!  of  Leicester,  his  native 
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subject,  to  bend  him  to  a  compliance  with  Henry.  He  mads 
a  treaty  with  England  at  a  time  when  the  distractions  of  thai 
kingdom  were  at  the  greatest  height,  and  when  the  king's 
authority  was  totally  annihilated;  and  the  terms  which  he 
granted  might,  even  in  a  more  prosperous  state  of  their  affiiiis, 
be  deemed  reasonable  and  advantageous  to  the  English.  Ho 
yielded  up  some  territories  which  had  been  conquered  from 
Poictou  and  Guienne ;  he  insured  the  peaceable  possession  of 
the  latter  province  to  Henry ;  ho  agreed  to  pay  that  prince 
a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  he  only  required  that  the  king 
should,  in  return,  make  a  final  cession  of  Normandy  and  the 
othe^  provinces,  which  he  could  never  entertain  any  hopes 
of  recovering  by  force  of  arms.*  This  cession  was  ratified 
by  Henry,  by  his  two  sons  and  two  daughters^  and  by  the  king 
of  the  Romans  and  his  three  sons;  Leicester'  alone,  either 
moved  by  a  vain  arrogance,  or  desirous  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  English  popijlace,  protested  against  the  deed,  and 
insisted  on  die  right,  however  distant,  which  might  accrue  to 
hia  consort.t  Lewis  saw  in  his  obstinacy  the  unbounded  am- 
bition of  the  man  ;  and  as  the  barons  insisted  that  the  money 
due  by  treaty  sliould  be  at  tlieir  disposal,  not  at  Henry's,  he 
also  saw,  and  probably  with  regret,  (he  low  condition  to  which 
this  monarch,  who  had  more  erred  from  weakness  than  from 
any  bad  intentions,  was  reduced  by  the  turbulence  of  his  oWn 
BUbiects. 

[1261.]  But  the  situation  of  Henry  soon  after  wore  a 
more  favorable  aspect.  The  twenty-four  barons  had  n&w 
enjoyed  the  sovereign  power  near  three  years ;  and  had 
visibly,  employed  it,  hot  for  rfie  reformation  of  the  state,  which 
was  their  first  pretence,  but  for  the  aggrandizement  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  iainilies.  The  '  breach  of  trust  was 
apparent  to  all  the  world ;  every  order  of  men  felt  it,  and 
rnurmured  against  it :  the  dissensions  among  the  barons  them- 
eelves,  which  increased  the  evil,  made  also  the  remedy  more 
obvious  and  easy:  aiid  the  secret  desertion  in  particular  of 
the  earl  of  Glocester  to  the  crown,  seemed  to  promise  Henry 
certain  success  m  any  attempt  to  resume  his  authority.  Yet 
durst  he  not  take  that  step,  so  reconcilable  both  to  justice  and 
policy,  without  making  a  previous  application  to  Rome,  and 
desiring  an  absolution  from  his  oaths  and  engagements.f 

"  Rymcr,  vol.  i.  p.  675.    M.  Paria,  p.  566.     Chron.  T.  "Wykc^ 
p.  63,    Trivet,  p.  208.    M.WgsW  p.  371. 
1  Cbxon.  T.  Wykea,  p.  63.  J  Ann.  Burt.  p.  389. 
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The  pope  was  at  this  time  much  dissatisfied  with  this  con 
duct  of  the  barons ;  whn,  in.  order  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  peo 
pie  and  clergy  of  England,  had  expelled  all  the  Italian  eccle- 
siastics, had  confiscated  their  benefices,  and  seemed  determined 
to  maintain  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  English  church, 
in  which  the  rights  of  patronage  belonging  to  their  own  families 
were  included.  The  extreme  animosity  of  the  English  clei^ 
ugainst  the  Italians  was  also  a  source  of  his  disgust  to  thia 
order;  and  an  attempt  which  had  been  made  by  them  for 
further  liberty  and  greater  independence  on  the  civil  power, 
was  therefore  less  acceptable  to  the  court  of  Rome.*  About 
(he'same  time  tliat  the  barons  at  Oxford  had  annihilated  the 
prerogatives  of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  met  in  a  synod  al 
Merton,  and  passed  several  ordinances,  which  were  no  less 
calculated  to  promote  their  own  grandeur  al  the  expense  of 
the  crown.  They  decreed,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  tiy  eccle- 
siastics by  secular  judges  ;  that  the  clei^  were  not  to  regard 
any  prohibitions  from  civil  courts ;  that  lay  patrons  had  no 
right  to  confer  spiritual  benefices;  that  the  magistrate  was 
obliged,  without  further  inquiry,  to  imprison  alt  excommunicated 
persons ;  and  that  ancient  usage,  without  any  particular  grant 
or  charter,  was  a.  sufficient  authority  for  any  clerical  possessions 
or  privileges.!  About  a  century  before,  these  claims  would 
have  been  supported  by  the  court  of  Home  beyond  the  most 
fundamental  articles  of  faith  :  they  were  the  chief  points  main- 
tained by  the  great  martyr  Becket ;  and  his  resolution  in  de- 
fending them  had  exalted  him  to  the  high  station  which  he 
held  in  the  catalogue  of  Romish  saints.  But  principles  were 
changed  with  the  times:  the  pope  was  become  somewhat 
jealous  of  the  great  independence  of  the  English  clergy,  which 
made  them  stand  less  in  need  of  his  protection,  and  even  im- 
boldened  them  to  resist  his  authority,  and  to  complain  of  the 
preference  given  to  the  Italian  courtiers,  whose  interests,  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  were  the  chief  object  of  his  concern.  He 
was  ready,  therefore,  on  the  king's  application,  to  annul  these 
new  constitutions  of  the  church  of  England.  J  And,  at  tlie 
same  time,  he  absolved  the  king  and  all  his  subjects  from  the 
oath  which  they  had  taken  to  observe  the  provisions  of  Oxford.^ 

*  Rymer,  toI.  i.  p.  765.  +  Ajon.  Burt.  p.  389. 

J  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  765. 

5  Rymor,  vol,  i.  p.  722.  M.  Paris,  p.  665.  W.  Heming.  p.  380, 
Vpod.  Heust.  p.  168.    Knyghton,  p.  2116. 
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Prince  Edward,  whose  liberal  mind,  though  in  such  eaiiy 
youth,  had  taught  him  the  great  prejudice  which  his  lathur 
had  incurred  by  his  levity,  inconstancy,  and  frequent  breach 
of  promise,  refused  for  a  long  lime  to  take  advantage  of  tnia 
absolution ;  and  declared  that  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  how 
unreasonable  soever  in  themselves,  and  how  much  soevpr 
abused  by  the  barons,  ought  still  to  be  adhered  to  by  those  wno 
had  sworn  to  observe  them  ;  *  he  himself  had  been  constrained 
by  violence  to  take  that  oath;  yet  was  he  determined  to  keep 
it.  By  this  scrupulous  fidelity  the  prince  acquired  the  confi- 
dence of  all  parties,  and  was  afterwards  enabled  to  recover 
fully  the  royal  authority,  and  to  perform  such  great  actions 
both  during  his  own  reign  and  that  of  his  father. 

The  situation  of  England,  during  this  period,  as  well  as 
that  of  most  European  kingdoms,  was  somewhat  peculiar. 
There  was  no  regylar  military  force  maintained  in  the  nation : 
the  sword,  however,  was  not,  properly  speaking,  in  the  hands 
of  the  people ;  the  baroas  were  alone  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  community;  and  after  any  effort  which  they 
made,  either  against  their  own  prince  or  against  foreigners,  as 
the  military  retainers  departed  home,  the  armies  were  dis- 
banded, .and.  could  not  speedily  be  reassembled  at  pleasure. 
It  was  easy,  therefore,  for  a  few  barons,  by  a  combination,  to 
get  the  start  of  the  other  party,  to  collect  suddenly  their  troops, 
and  to  appear  unexpectedly  in  the  field  with  an  army,  which 
their  antagonists,  though  equal  or  even  superior  in  power  and 
interest,  would  not  dare  to  encounter.  Hence  the  sudden 
revolutions  which  often  took  place  in  those  governments ; 
hence  the  frequent  victories  obtained  without  a  blow  by  one 
faction  over  the  other ;  and  hence  it  happened,  that  the  seem- 
ing prevalence  of  a  party  was  seldom  a  prognostic  of  its  long 
conlmuance  in  power  and  authority. 

[1262.]  The  king,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  pope's 
absolution  from  his  oath,  accompanied  with  menacesof  excom- 
munication against  all  opponents,  trusting  to  the  countenance 
of  the  church,  to  the  support  promised  hitn  by  many  consider- 
able barons,  and  to  the  returning  favor  of  the  people,  imme- 
diately took  off  the  mask.  After  justifying  his  conduct  by  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  private  ambition  and 
the  breach  of  trust  conspicuous  in  Leicester  and  his  associates, 
he  declared  that  he  had  resumed  the  government,  and  was 
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determined  thenceforth  to  exert  the  royal  authority  for  the  pro- 
tection of  hia  subjects.  He  removed  Hugh  le  Despenser  and 
Nicholas  de  Ely,  llie  justiciary  and  chancellor  appointed  by 
the  barons ;  and  put  Philip  Basset  and  Walter  de  Merton  iii 
their  place.  He  substituted  new  sheriffs  in  all  the  counties, 
men  of  character  and  honor ;  he  placed  new  governors  in  most 
of  the  castles ;  he  changed  all  the  officers  of  his  household ; 
he  summoned  a  parliament,  in  which  the  resumption  of  hia 
authority  was  ratified,  with  only  five  dissenting  voices ;  and 
the  barons,  after  making  one  fruitless  effort  to  take  the  kin^ 
by  surprise  at  Winchester,  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  thof« 
new  regulations.* 

The  king,  in  order  lo  cut  off  every  objection  to  his  conduct, 
offered  to  refer  all  the  differences  between  him  and  the  earl 
of  Leicester  to  Margaret,  queen  of  France.t  The  celebrated 
integrity  of  Lewis  gave  a  mighty  influence  to  any  decision 
which  issued  from  his  court ;  and  Henry  probably  hoped,  that 
the  gallantry  on  which  all  barons,  as  true  knights,  valued  them- 
selves, would  make  them  ashamed  not  to  submit  to  the  award 
of  that  princes,  Lewis  merited  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him.  By  an  admirable  conduct,  probably  as  political  as  just, 
he  continually  interposed  his  good  offices  to  allay  the  civil 
discords  of  the  English :  he  forwarded  all  healing  measurea 
which  might  give  security  to  both  parties ;  and  he  still  en- 
deavored, (hough  in  vain,  to  soothe  by  persuasion  the  fierce 
ambition  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  to  convince  him  how 
much  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  authority  of 
his  sovereign. 

[1263.]  That  bold  and  artful  conspirator  was  nowise  dis- 
couraged by  the  bad  success  of  his  past  enterprises.  The 
death  of  Eichard,  earl  of  Glocester,  who  was  his  chief  rival  in 
power,  and  who,  before  his  decease,  had  joined  the  royal  party 
seemed  to  open  a  new  field  to  his  violence,  and  to  expose  the 
throne  to  fresh  insults  and  injuries.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
king  professed  his  intentions  of  observing  strictly  the  great 
charter,  even  of  maintaming  all  the  regulations  made  by  the 
reforming  barons  at  Oxford  or  afterwards,  except  those  which 
entirely  annihilated  the  royal  authority ;  these  powerful  chief- 
tains, now  obnoxious  to  the  court,  could  not  peaceably  resiga 
the  hopes  of  entire  independence  and  uncontrolled  power 
with  which  they  had  flattered  themselves,  and  which  they  had 

•  M.  PatiB,  p.  688.    Chron,  T.  Wykes.  p.  S». 
+  Rymer,  vol.  i  p.  721. 
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BO  long  enjoyed.  Many  of  them  engaged  in  Leicester's  views 
and  among  the  rest,  Gilbert,  the  young  earl  of  Gloeester,  who 
brought  him  a  mighty  accession  of  power,  from  the  extensive 
authorily  possessed  by  that  opulent  family.  Even  Henir, 
son  of  ^e  king  6C  the  Eomans,  commonly  called  Henry  d^All- 
maine,  though  a  prince  of  the  blood,  joined  the  party  of  tho 
barons  against  the  king,  the  head  of  his  own  family.  Leices- 
ter himself,  who  still  resided  ia  France,  secretly  formed  the 
links  of  this  great  conspiracy,  and  planned  the  whole  scheme 
of  operations. 

The  princes  of  Wales,  notwithstanding  the  great  power  of 
the  monarchs  both  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  line,  still  pre- 
served authority  in  tl)eir  own  country.  Though  they  had 
often  been  constrained  to  pay  tribute  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, they  were  with  difficulty  retained  in  subordination  or 
even  in  peace ;  and  almost  through  every  reign  since  the  con- 
quest, they  had  infested  the  English  frontiers  with  such  petty 
incursions  and  sudden  inroads,  as  geldom  merit  to  ha^e  place 
in  a  general  history.  The  English,  still  content  with  repelling 
their  invasions,  and  chasing  them  back  into  their  mountains, 
had  never .  pursued  the  advantages  obtained  over  them,  nor 
been  able,  even  under  their  greatest  and  most  active  prmces, 
tofixa  total,  or  so. much  as  a  feudal  subjection  on  the  country 
This  advantage  was  reserved  tO:the  present  king,  the  weakest 
and  most  indolent.  In  the  year  1237,  Lewellyn,  prince  of 
Wales,  declining  in  years  and  broken  with  infirmities,  but 
stilJ  more  harassed  with  the  rebellion  and  undutiful  behavior 
of  his  youngest  son  Griffin,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
Henry;. and  consenting  to  subject  his  principality,  which 
had  so  !ong  maintained,  or  soon  recovered,  its  independence, 
to  vassalage  under  the  crown  of  England,  had  purchased 
security  and  tranquillity  on  these  dishonorable  terms.  His 
eldest  son  and  heir,  David,  renewed  the  homage  to  England ; 
and  having  taken  his  brother  prisoner,  delivered  him  into 
Henry's  hands,  who  committed  him  to  custody  in  the  Tower. 
That  prince,  endeavoring  to  make  his  escape,  lost  his  life  in 
Ihe  attempt ;  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  freed  from  the  appre- 
hensions of  so  dangerous  a  rival,  paid  thenceforth  less  regard 
to  the  English  monarch,  and  even  renewed  those  incursions 
by  which  the  Welsh,  during. so  many  ages,  had  been  accus- 
,omed  to  infest  the  English  borders.  LewelljTi,  however,  the 
ton  of  Griffin,  who  succeeded  to  his  uncle,  had  been  obliged 
to  renew  the  homage  which  was  now  claimed  by  England 
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^  It ;  but  he  was  well  pleased  to  infiamo 
those  civil  discords,  on  which  he  rested  his  present  security, 
and  founded  his  hopes  of  future  independence.  He  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  collecting 
all  the  foice  of  his  principality,  invaded  England  with  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  He  ravaged  the  lands  of 
Roger  de  Mortimer,  and  of  all  the  barons  who  adhered  to  the 
crown ,  *  he  inarched  into  Cheshire,  and  committed  like 
depredations  on  Pnnce  Edward's  territories;  every  place 
where  his  disorderly  troops  appeared  was  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  though  Mortimer,  a  gallant  and  expert 
soldier,  made  stout  resistance,  it  was  found  necessary  that  tl^e 
prince  himself  should  head  the  army  against  this  invader. 
Edward  repulsed  Prince  Lewellyn,  and  obliged  him  to  take 
shelter  in  the  mountains  of  North  Wales :  but  he  was  pre- 
vented from  making  further  progress  against  the  enemy  by 
the  disorders  which  soon  after  broke  out  in  England. 

The  Welsh  invasion  was  the  appointed  signal. for  the  male- 
content,  barons  to  rise  in  arms;  and  Leicester,  coming  over 
secretly  from  France,  collected  all  the  forces  of  his  party,  and 
commenced  an  open  rebellion.  He  seized  the  person  of  the 
bishop ,  of  Hereford,  a  prelate  obnoxious  to  all  the  inferior 
clergy,  on  account  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  court  of 
Korae.t  Simon,  ibishop  of  Norwich,  ,and  John  Mansel, 
because  Ihey  had  published  the  pope's  bull,  absolving  the  king 
and  kingdom  from  tlieir  oaths  .to  observe  the  provisions  of 
Oy^brd,  were  made  prisoners,  and  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the 
party.  The  king's  demesnes  were  ravaged  with  unbounded 
fury ,  I  and  as  it  was  Leicester's  interest  to  allure  to  his  side, 
by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  all  the  disorderly  ruffians  in  ^England, 
he  gave  them  a  general  license  to  pillage  the  barons  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  even  all  neutral. persons.  But  one  of  the 
principal  resources  of  his  faction  was  the  populace  of  the 
cities,  particularly  of  London  ;  and  as  he  had,  by  hia  .hypo^ 
critical  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  his  zeal  against  Korae, 
engaged  the  monks  and  lower  ecclesiastics  in  his  party,  hia 
dominion  over  the  inferior  ranlts  of  men  became  uncon- 
trollable. Thomas  Fitz-Richard,  mayor  of  London,  a  furioua 
and  licentious  man,  gave  the  countenance  of  authority  to  these 
■.n  the  capital ;  and  having  declared  war  against  tha 

"  Chron.  Dunat.  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

+  Trivet,  p.  2U.    M.  West.  p.  382,  392. 

t  Trivet,  p;  211.    M.  "Weat.  p.  382. 
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Bul)s'iiiitial  citizens,  he  loosened  all  the  htmda  of  go-v 
by  which  that  turbulent  city  was  commonly  hut  ill  restrained. 
On  the  approach  of  Easter,  the  zeal  of  superstition,  the 
appetite  for  plunder,  or  what  is  often  as  prevalent  with  the 
populace  as  either  of  these  motives,  the  pleasure  of  commit- 
ting havoc  and  destruction,  prompted  them  to  attack  theun- 
nappy  Jews,  who  were  first  pillaged  without  resistance,  thea 
massacred,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  persons.*  The 
Lombard  bankers  were  next  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the 
people ;  and  though,  hy  taking  sanctuary  in  the  churches, 
they  escaped  with  their  lives,  all  their  money  and  goods 
became  a  prey  to  the  licentious  multitude.  Evec  the  houses 
of  the  rich  citizens,  tiiough  English,  were  attacked  by  night ; 
and  way  was  made  by  sivord  and  by  fire  to  the  pillage  of 
their  goods,  and  often  to  the  destruction  of  their  persons. 
The  queen,  who,  though  defended  by  the  Tower,  was  terrified 
by  the  neighborhood  of  such  dangerous  commotions,  resolved 
to  go  by  water  to  the  Castie  of  Windsor ;  but  as  she  ap- 
proached the  bridge,  the  populace  assembled  against  her:  the 
cry  ran,  "  Drown  the  witch  ; "  and  besides  abusing  her  with 
the  most  opprobrious  language,  and  pelting*  her  with  rotten 
eggs  and  dirt,  they  had  prep&red  large  stones  to  sink  her 
barge,  when  she  should  attempt  to  shoot  the  liridge  ;  and  she 
was  so  frightened,  thai  she  returned  to  the  Tower.t 

The  violence  and  fury  of  Leicester's  faction  had  risen  to 
such  a  height  in  all  parts  of  England,  that  the  king,  unable  to 
resist  their  power,  was  obliged  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty  of  peace, 
and  to  make  an  accommodation  with  the  barons  on  the  most 
disadvantageous  ferms.J  He  agreed  to  confirm  anew  the 
provisions  of  Oxford,  even  those  which  entirely  annihilated  the 
royal  authority ;  and  the  barons  were  again  reinstated  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  kingdom.  They  restored  Hugh  lo  Despen 
ser  to  die  office  of  chief  justiciary :  they  appointed  their  owr 
creatures  sheriffs  in  every  county  of  Englawd  ;  they  took  pos 
session  of  all  the  royal  castles  and  fortresses ;  they  even 
named  all  the  officers  of  the  king's  household ;  and  they 
summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Westminster,  in  order  lo 
settle  more  fully  their  plan  of  government.  They  here  pro- 
duced a  new  list  of  twenty-four  barons,  to  whom  they  proposed 
.hat  the  administration  should  he  entirely  committed ;  and 
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ihey  insisted  that  the  authority  of  this  junto  should  continue 
not  only  during  the  reign  of  the  king,  but  also  during  that  of 
Prince  Edward, 

This  prince,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  royal  party,  had  un- 
happily,  before  the  king's  accommodation  with  the  barons, 
been  taken  prisoner  by  Leicester  in  a  parley  at  Windsor ;  * 
and  that  misfortune,  more  than  any  other  incident,  had  detei- 
mined-Henry  to  submit  to  the  ignominious  conditions  imposed 
upon  him.  But  Edward,  having  recovered  his  liberty  by  the 
treaty,  employed  his  activity  in  defending  the  prerogatives 
of  his  family  ;  and  he  gained  a  great  party  even  among  those 
who  had  at  finsl  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  barons.  Hia 
cousin,  Henry  d'Allmaine,  Roger  Bigod,  earl  mareschal.  Earl 
Warrenne,  Humphrey  Bobun,  earl  of  Hereford,  John  Lord 
Basset,  Ralph  Basset,  Hammond  I'Estrange,  Roger  Mortimer, 
Henry  de  Piercy,  Robert  de  Brus,  Roger  de  Leybourne,  with 
almost  all  the  lords  marchers,  as  they  were  called,  on  the 
borders  of  Wales  and  of  Scotland,  the  most  warlike  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  declared  in  favor  of  the  royal  cause  |  and  hos- 
tilities, which  were  scarcely  well  composed,  were  again 
renewed  in  every  part  of  England.  But  the  near  balance 
of  the  parties,  joined  to  the  universal  clamor  of  the  people, 
obliged  the  king  and  barons  to  open  anew  the  negotiations 
for  peace ;  and  it  was  agreed  by  both  sides  to  submit  their 
differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  king  of  France,! 

This  virtuous  prince,  the  only  man,  who,  in  like  circum- 
stances, could  safety  have  been  intrusted  with  such  an 
ftuthotity  by  a  neighboring  nation,  had  never  ceased  lo  inter- 
pose his  good  offices  between  the  English  factions ;  and  had, 
even,  during  the  short  interval  of  peace,  invited  over  to  Paris 
both  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  differences  between  them ;  but  found  that  the  fears 
ftnd  animo^ties  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  ambition  of 
Leicester,  were  so  violent,  as  to  render  al!  his  endeavora 
ineffectual.  But  when  this  solemn  appeal,  ratified  by  the 
oaths  and  subscriptions  of  the  leaders  in  both  factions,  wits 
made  to  his  judgment,  he  was  not  discouraged  from  pursuing 
his  honorable  purpose ;  he  summoned  the  states  of  France 
at  Amiens;  [1264.]    and.  there,   in   the    presence   of  that 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  669.     Trivet,  p.  213. 
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assembly,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  king  of  England  and 
Peter  de  Mountfort,  Leicestev's  son,  he  brought  this  great 
cause  to  a  [iIelI  and  examination.  It  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  provisions  of  Oxford,  evenliad  they  not  been  extorted  by 
force,  had  they  not  been  so  exorbitant  ia  their  nature  and! 
subversive  of  the  ancient  constitution,  were  expressly.estab- 
iished  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  could  not,  without 
breach  of  trust,  be  rendered-  perpetual  by  the  barons*  He- 
therefore  annulled  these  provisions  ;  restored  to  the  king  the 
,  possession  of  his  castles,  and  the  power  of  nomination  to  the' 
great  offices;  allowed  him  to  retain  what  foreigners  he 
pleased  in  his  kingdom,  and  even  to  confer  on  them  places  of 
trust  and  dignity ;  and,  in  a  word,  reestablished  the  royal 
power  in  the  same  condition  on  which  it  stood  before  tho 
meejingof  the  pariiament  at  Oxford.  But  while  he  thus  sup- 
pressed dangerous  innovations,  and  preserved  unimpaired  the 
prerogatives  of  the  English  crown,  he  was  aot  negligent  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  ;  and  besides  ordering  that  a  general 
amnesty  should  be  granted  for  all  past  offences,  he  declared, 
that  his  award  was  not  anywise  meant  to  derogate  from  the' 
privileges  and  liberties  which  the  nation  enjoyed  by  any 
former  concessions  or  charters  of  the  crown.* 

This  equitable  sentence  was  no  sooner  known  in  England,! 
than  Leicester  and  his  confederates  determined  to  reject  it. 
and  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to  procure  to  them- 
selves more  safe  and  advantageous  conditions-t  Without 
regard  to  his  oaths  and  subscriptions,  that  enterprising  con- 
spirator directed  his  two  sons,  Richard  and  Peter  de  Mountfort, 
in  conjunction  witfi  Robert  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  to 
attack  the  city  of  Worcester;  while  Henry  and  Snmon  de 
Mountfort,  two  others  of  his  sons,  assisted  by  the  prince  of 
Wales,  were  ordered  to  lay  waste  the  estate  of  Eoger  de 
Mortimer.  He  himself  resided  at  London ;  and  employing  as 
his  instrument  Fhz-Riehard,  the  seditious  mayor,  who  hatf 
violently  and  illegally  prolonged  his  authority,  he  wrought 
up  that  city  to  the  highest  ferment  and  agitation.  The  popu 
lace  formed  themselves  into  ■  bands  and  companies ;  chose: 
leaders ;  practised  all  military  exercises  ;  committed  violence' 
on  the  royalists ;  and  to  give  therp  greater  countenance  iit 
their  disorders,  an  association  was  entered  mto  between  the 

»  Eymer,  voL  i.  p.  778,  777,  eto.  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  58.  Knygh. 
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city  and  eighteen  great  barons,  never  to  make  peace  with  tha 
king  but  by  common  consent  and  approbation.  At  the  head 
of  those  who  swore  to  maintain  tliis  association,  were  the  earls 
of  Leicester,  Glocester,  and  Derby,  with  Le  Despenser,  the 
chief  justiciary ;  men  who  had  all  previously  sworn  to  submit 
to  the  award  of  the  French  monarch.  Their  only  prefenca 
for  this  breach  of  faith  was,  that  the  latter  part  of  Lewis's 
sentence  was,^  they  affirmed,  a  contradiction  to  the  former: 
he  ratified  the  charter  of  liberties,  yet  annulled  the  provisions 
of  Oxford,  which  were  only  calculated,  as  they  maintained, 
to  preserve  that  charter ;  and  without  which,  in  their  estima- 
tion, (hey  had  no  security  for  its  observance. 

The  king  and  prince,  finding  a  civil  war  inevitable,  piepared 
themselves  for  defence  ;  and  summoning  the  military  vassaSa 
from  all  quarters,  and  being  reenforccd  by  Baliol,  lord  of  Gallo- 
way, Brus,  lord  of  Annandale,  Henry  Piercy,  John  Comyn,* 
and  other  barons  of  the  north,  they  composed  an  army,  formi- 
dable as  well  from  its  numbers  as  its  military  prowe^  and  ex- 
perience. The  first  enterprise  of  the  royalists  was  the  attack  of 
Northampton,  which  was  defended  by  Simon  de  Mountfort,  with 
many  of  the  principal  barons  of  that  party :  and  a  breach  being 
made  in  the  walls  by  Philip  Basset,  the  place  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  both  the  governor  and  the  garrison  were  made 
prisoners.  The  royalists  marched  ihence  to  Leicester  and  Not- 
lingbam  ;  both  which  places  having  opened  their  gates  to  them. 
Prince  Edward  proceeded  with  a  detachment  into  the  county  of 
Derby,  in  order  to  ravage  with  fire  and  sWgrd  the  lands  of  the 
earl  of  that  name,  and  take  revenge  on  him  for  his  disloyalty. 
Like  maxiras  of  war  prevailed  with  both  parties  throughout 
England ;  and  the  kingdom  was  thus  exposed  iii  a  moment  to 
greater  devasladon,  from  the  animosities  of  the  rival  barons, 
than  it  would  have  suffered  from  many  years  of  foreign  or 
even  domestic  hostilities,  conducted  by  more  humane  and  more 
generous  principles. 

The  earl  of  Leicester,  master  of  London,  and  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  sooth-east  of  England,  formed  the  siege  of  Eoch- 
esler,  which  alone  declared  for  the  king  in  those  parts,  and 
which,  besides  Earl  Warrenne,  the  governor,  was  ■  garrisoned 
by  many  noble  and  powerful  barons  of  the  roj^l  party.  The 
king  and  prince  hastened  from  Nottingham,  where  they  were 
then  quartered,  to  the  relief  of  the  place ;  and  on  their  a^- 
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prfsicli,  Leicester  raised  the  siege  and  retreated  to  London, 
whieli,  being  ilic  centre  of  his  power,  he  was  afraid  might,  in 
his  absence,  fall  into  the  king's  hands,  either  by  force  or  by 
a  correspondence  with  the  principal  citizens,  wJio  were  all 
secretly  inclined  to  the  royal  cause.  Reenforced  by  a  great 
body  of  Londoners,  and  having  summoned  his  partisans  from 
all  quarters,  be  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  hazard  a 
general  battle  with  the  royalists,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  nation  in  one  great  engagement,  which,  if  it  proved  suc- 
cessful, must  be  decisive  against  the  king,  who  had  no  retreat 
for  his  broken  troops  in  those  parts,  while  Leicester  himself, 
in  case  of  any  sinister  accident,  could  easily  take  shelter  in 
the  city.  To  give  the  better  coloring  to  his  cause,  he  previ- 
ously sent  a  message  with  conditions  of  peace  to  Henry,  sub- 
missive in  the  language,  but  exorbitant  in  the  demands;* 
and  when  the  messenger  returned  with  the  lie  and  defiance 
from  the  king,  the  prince,  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  he 
sent  a  new  message,  renouncing,  in  the  name  of  himself  and 
of  the  a^ociated  barons,  all  fealty  and  allegiance  to  Henry, 
He  then  marched  out  of  the  city  with  his  army,  divided  into 
four  bodies  :  the  first  commanded  by  his  two  sons,  Henry  and 
Guy  de  Mountfort,  together  with  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl 
of  Hereford,  who  had  deserted  to  the  harons ;  the  second  led 
by  the  earl  of  Glocester,  with  William  do  Montehesney  and 
John  Fitz-John;  the  third,  composed  of  Londoners,  under  the 
command  of  Nicholsis  de  Segrave ;  the  fourth  headed  by  him- 
self in  person.  The  bishop  of  Chichester  gave  a  general 
absolution  to  the  army,  accompanied  with  assurances,  that,  if 
any  of  them  fell  in  the  ensuing  action,  they  would  infallibly 
be  received  into  heaven,  as  the  reward  of  their  suffering  in 

Leicester,  who  possessed  great  talents  for  war,  conducted  his 
march  with  such  skill  and  secrecy,  that  he  had  well  nigh 
surprised  the  royalists  in  Iheir  quarters  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex ; 
but  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Prince  Edward  soon  repaired 
this  negligence ;  and  he  led  out  the  king's  army  to  the  field 
m  three  bodies.  He  himself  conducted  3ie  van,  attended  by 
Earl  Warrenne  and  William  de  Valence  :  the  main  body  was 
commanded  by  the  king  of  the  Romans  and  his  son  Henry ; 
the  king  himself  was  placed  in  the  rear  at  the  head  of  his 
principal  nobility.    Prince  Edward  rushed  upon  the  Londoners, 
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who  had  demanded  the  post  of  honor  in  leading  tiie  rebel 
army,  but  who,  from  their  ignorance  of  discipline  and  want 
of  experience,  were  il!  fitted  to  resist  the  gentiy  and  military 
men,  of  whom  the  prince's  body  was  composed.  They  were 
broken  in  an  instant ;  were  chased  off  the  field  ;  and  iidward, 
transported  by  hia  martial  ardor,  and  eager  to  revenge  the 
insolence  of  the  Londoners  against  bis  mother,*  put  tnom  to 
the  sword  for  the  length  of  four  miles,  without  giving  iliem 
any  quarter,  and  without  reflecting  on  the  fate  which  in  the 
meaa  time  attended  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  earl  of 
Leicester,  seeing  the  royalists  thrown  into  confusion  by  their 
eageriess  in  the  pursuit,  led  on  his  remaining  troops  against 
the  bodies  commanded  by  the  two  royal  brot!iers :  he  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  the  forcci  headed  by  the  king  of  the 
Konians  ;  and  that  pr  nee  wis  obliged  to  yield  himself  prisoner 
to  the  earl  of  Giocester  be  penetrated  to  the  body  ^vheie  the 
king  himself  was  placed,  threw  it  mto  disorder,  puiaued  his 
advantage,,  chased  it  into  the  town  ot  Lewes,  and  obliged 
Henry  to  surrender  himself  prisoner  + 

Prince  Edward,  returmng  to  the  field  of  battle  fiom  hia 
precipitate  pursuit  of  the  Londoners,  was  astonislied  to  find  it 
covered  witii  the  dead  bodies  of  hia  fnends,  and  stiU  more  to 
hear  that  his  father  and  uncle  were  defeated  and  taken  prison- 
ers, and  that  Arundel,  Comyn,  Brus,  Hamond  TEstringe, 
Eoger  Leybourne,  and  many  considerable  barons  of  his  party 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  enemy.  Earl  Warrenne, 
Hugh  Bigod,  and  William  de  Valence,  struck  with  despair  at 
this  event,  immediately  took  to  flight,  hurried  to  Pevencey, 
and  made  their  escape  beyond  sea :  J  but  the  prince,  intrepid 
amidst  the  greatest  disasters,  exhorted  his  troops  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  friends,  to  relieve  the  royal  captives,  and  to 
snatch  an  easy  conquest  from  an  enemy  disordered  hy  ihejr 
own  victory.^  He  found  his  followers  intimidated  by  their 
aituation,  while  Leicester,  afraid  of  a  sudden  and  violent  blow 
from  the  prince,  amused  him  by  a  feigned  negotiation,  till  ha 
was  able  to  recall  his  troops  from  the  pursuit,  and  to  bring 
them  into  order.||  There  now  appeared  no  further  resource 
to  the  royal  party,  surrounded  by  the  armies  and  garrisons  of 
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the  enemy,  destitute  of  forage  and  provisions,  and  deprived  of 
their  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  their  principal  leaders,  who  could 
alone  inspirit  them  to  an  obstinate  resistance.  The  prince, 
therefore,  was  obligad  to  submit  to  Leicester's  terms,  which 
were  short  and  severe,  agreeably  to  the  suddenness  atid  neces- 
sity of  the  situation.  He  stipulated  that  he  and  Henry  d'All- 
niaine  should  surrender  themselves  prisoners  as  pledges  in  lieu 
of  the  two  kings ;  that  all  other  prisoners  on  both  sides  should  he 
released  ;  *  and  that  in  order,  to  settle  fully  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment, application  should  be  made  to  the  king  of  France,  that 
he  should  name  six  Frenchmen,  three  prelates  and  three 
noblemen ;  these  six  to  choose  two  others  of  their  own  country, 
and  these  two  to  choose  one  Englishman,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  themselves,  were  to  be  invested  by  both  parlies  with  fuil 
powers  to  make  what  regulations  they  thought  proper  for  the 
settlement  of  the  kingdom.  The  prince  and  young  Henry 
accordingly  delivered  themselves  into  Leicester's  hands,  who 
Bent  them  under  a  guard  to  Dover  Castle.  Such  are  the  terms 
of  agreement,  commonly  called  the  Mise  of  Lewes,  from  an 
obsolete  French  term  of  that  meaning  ;  for  it  appears  that  ail 
the  gently  and  nobility  of  England,  who  valued  themselves  on 
their  Norman  extraction,  and  who  disdained  the  language  of 
their  native  country,  made  familiar  use  of  the  French  tongue 
till  this  period,  and  for  some  time  after, 

Leicester  had  no  sooner  obtained  this  great  advantage  and 
gotten  the  whole  royal  family  in  his  power,  than  he  openly 
violated  every  article  of  the  treaty,  and  acted  as  sole  master, 
and  even  tyrant  of  the  kingdom.  He  still  detamed  the  king- 
in  effect  a  prisoner,  and  made  use  of  that  prmce's  authority 
to  purposes  the  most  prejudicial  to  his  interests,  and  the  most 
oppressive  of  his  people  +  He  every  where  disarmed  the  royal- 
ists, and  kept  all  h  s  ow  n  partisans  m  a  mditary  posture :  |  he 
observed  the  same  part  al  rond  ict  m  the  deliverance  of  the 
captives,  and  even  thiew  mtny  ol  the  loyalists  into  prison, 
besides  those  who  were  taken  m  the  bittle  of  Lewes  ;  he  car- 
ried the  king  from  phce  to  place  and  obliged  all  the  royal 
castles,  on  pretence  of  Henry  a  commlnds,  to  receive  a  gov- 
ernor and  garrison  of  his  own  appomtmont  r  all  the  officers 
of  the  crown  and  of  the  household  were  narned  by  him  j 
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and  the  whole  authority,  as  well  at,  arms  of  die  state,  was 
lodged  in  his  hands,:  he  instituted  in  the  counties  a  new  kitid 
of  magistracy,  endowed  with  new  and  arbiti-ary  iiowers,  that 
of  conservators  of  Ihe  peace,*  his  avarice  appeared  bare- 
faced, and  might  induce  us  to  question  the  greatness  of  hia 
ambition,  at  least  the  largeness  of  his  mind,  if  we  had  not 
reason  to  thinlt  that  he  intended  to  employ  his  acquisitions  as 
tlie  instruments  for  attaining  further  power  and  grandeur.  He 
seized  the  estates  of  no  less  than  eighteen  barons  as  hia  share 
of  the  spoil  giuned  in  the  battle  of  Lewes :  he  engrossed  to 
himself  the  ransom  of  all  the  prisoners ;  and  told  hb  barons, 
with  a  wanton  insolence,  that  it  was  sufficient  for  them  that 
he  had  saved  them  by  that  vicloiy  from  the  forfeitures  and 
attainders  which  hung  over  them  ;  +  he  even  treated  the  earl 
of  Glocester  in  the  same  injurious  manner,  and  applied  to  his 
own  use  the  ransom  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  who  in  the 
field  of  battle  had  yielded  himself  prisoner  to  that  nobleman. 
Henry,  his  eldest  son,  made  a  monopoly  of  all  the  wool  in  the 
kingdom,  the  only  valuable  commodity  for  foreign  maikete 
which  it  at  that  time  produced. f  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cinque  ports,  during  the  present  dissolution  of  government, 
betook  themselves  to  the  moat  licentious  piracy,  preyed  on 
the  ships  of  all  nations,  threw  the  mariners  into  the  sea,  and 
by  these  practices,  soon  banished  all  merchants  from  the  Eng- 
lish coasts  and  harbors.  Every  foreign  commodity  rose  to 
an  exorbitant  price,  and  woollen  cloth,  which  the  English 
had  not  then  the  art  of  dyeing,  was  worn  by  them  white,  and 
without  receiving  the  last  liand  of  the  manufacturer. '  In  an- 
swer to  the  complaints  which  arose  on  this  occasion,  Leices- 
ter replied  that  the  kingdom  could  well  enough  subsist  within 
itself,  and  needed  no  intercourse  with  foreigners.  And  it 
was  found  that  he  even  combined  with  the  pirates  of  the 
cinque  ports,  and  received  as  his  share  the  third  of  their 
prizes.^ 

No  further  mention  was  made  of  the  reference  to  the  king 
of  France,  so  essential  an  article  in  the  agreement  cf  Lewes; 
and  Leicester  summoned  a  parliament,  composed  altogether 
of  his  own  partisans,  in  order  to  rivet,  by  their  authority,  that 
power  which  he  had  acquired  by  so  much  violence,  and  which 
he  used  with  so  much  tyranny  and  mjustice.     An  ordinance 
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was  ihere  passed,  to  which  the  king  s  consent  liad  been  pre- 
viously extorted,  that  eyery  act  of  royal  power  should  be  exer- 
cised by  II  council  of  nine  persons,  who  were  to  be  chosen  and 
removed  by  the  majority  of  three,  Leicester  lamself,  the  eail 
of  Glocestor,  and  the  bishop  of  Chichesler.*.  By  this  intricate 
plan  of  government,  the  sceptre  was  really  put  into  Leicester'a 
hands  ;  as  he  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, and  thereby  commajided  all  the  resolutions  of  the  council 
of  three,  who  could  appoint  or  discard  at  pleasure  every 
member  of  the  supreme  council. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  things  could  long  remmn  in  this 
strange  situation.  It  behoved  Leicester  either  to  descend  with 
some  peril  into  tlie  rank  of  a  subject,  or  to  mount  up  with  no 
less  into  that  of  a  sovereign ;  and  hia  ambition,  unrestrained 
either  by  fear  or  by  principle,  gave  too  much  reason  tosus- 
pect  him  of  the  latter  intention.  Meanwhile  he  was  exposed 
to  anxiety  from  every  quarter ;  and  fell  that  the  smallest  inci- 
dent was  capable  uf  overturning  that  immense  and  ill-cement- 
ed fabric  which  he  had  reared.  The  queen,  whom  her  hus- 
band had  left  abroad,  had  collected  in  foreign  parts  an  army 
of  desperate  adventurers,  and  had  assembled  a  great  number 
of  shipi,  with  a  view  of  invading  the  kingdom,  and  of  bringing 
relief  to  her  unfortunate  family.  Lewis,  detesting  Leicester's 
usurpations  and  perjuries,  and  disgusted  at  the  English  barons, 
who  had  refused  to  submit  to  his  award,  secretly  favored  alt 
her  enterprises,  and  was  generally  believed  to  be  making 
preparations  for  the  same  purpose.  An  English  army,  by  the 
pretended  authority  of  the  captive  king,  was  assembled  on  the  ' 
sea-coast,  to  oppose  this  projected  invasion ;  f  but  Leicester 
owed  his  safety  more  to  cross  winds,  which  long  detained 
and  at  last  dispersed  and  ruined  the  queen's  fleet,  than  to  any 
resistance  which,  in  their  present  situation,  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  English, 

Leicester  found  himself  better  able  to  resist  the  spiritual 
thunders  which  were  levelled  against  him.  The  pope,  still 
adhering  to  the  king's  cause  against  the  barons,  despatched 
Cardinal  Guido  as  liis  legate  into  England,  with  orders  to 
excommunicate  by  name  the  three  earls,  Leicester,  Glocester, 
und  Norfolk,  and  all  others  in  general,  who  concurred  in  the 

•  Eymer.vol.  i.  p.  793.    Brady's  Appeals,  No.  213. 
t  Brady's  Appeals,  No.  318,  217.     Chroii.  Duiist.  vol.'  i.  p.  373. 
M.  WMt,  p.  385. 
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oppression  and  captivity  of  their  sovereigr 
menaced  the  legate  with  death  if  he  set  foot  within  the  king- 
dom ;  but  Guido,meeting  in  France  the  bishops  of  Winchester, 
London,  and  Worcester,  who  had  been  sent  fliither  oa  a  nego- 
tiation, commanded  them,  under  the  penahy  of  ecclesiastical 
censures,  to  carry  hia  bull  into  England,  and  to  publish  it 
against  the  barons.  When  the  prelates  arrived  off  the  coast, 
they  were  boarded  hy  the  piratical  mariners  of  the  cinqua 
ports,  to  whom  probably  they  gave  a  hint  of  the  cargo  which 
they  hrought  along  with  them  :  the  bull  was  torn  and  thrown 
into  the  sea ;  which  furnished  the  artful  prelates  with  a 
plausible  excuse  for  not  obeymg  the  orders  of  the  legate. 
Leicester  appealed  from  Guido  to  the  pope  in  person ;  dut 
before  the  ambassadors  appointed  to  defend  his  cause  could 
reach  Kome,  the  pope  was  dead  ;  and  they  found  the  legate 
himself,,  from  whom  they  had  appealed,  sealed  on  the  papal 
throne,  by  the  name  of  Urban  IV.  That  daring  leader  waa 
nowise  dismayed  with  this  incident ;  and  as  he  found  that  a 
great  part  of  his  popularity  in  England  was  founded  on  hia 
opposition  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which  was  now  become 
odious,  he  persisted  with  the  more  obstinacy  in  the  prosecution 

[1265.]  That  he  might  both  increase  and  turn  to  advan- 
tage his  popularity,  Leicester  summoned  a  new  parliament  in 
London,  where  he  knew  his  power  was  uncontrollable ;  and 
he  fixed  this  assembly  on  a  more  democratical  basis  than  any 
which  had  ever  been  summoned  since  the  foundation  of  Ibo 
monarchy.  Besides  the  bacons  of  his  own  party,  and  several 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  not  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown, 
he  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights  from  each  shire, 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  of  deputies  from  the  boroughs, 
aa  order  of  men  which,  in. former  ages,  had  always  been 
regarded  as  too  mean  to  enjoy  a  place  in  the  national  coun- 
cils,f  This  period  is  commonly  esteemed  the  epoch  of  tha 
house  of  commons  in  England ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  first 
time  that  historians  speak  of  any  representatives  sent  to  par- 
liament by  the  boroughs.  In  all  the  general  accounts  given 
in  preceding  times  of  those  assemblies,  the  prelates  and 
barons  only  are  mentioned  as  the  constituent  members ;  and 
even  in  the  most  particular  narratives  delivered  of  [ 
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tary  transactions,  as  in  the  trial  of  Thomas  jl  Becket,  where 
the  events  of  each  day,  and  almost  of  each  hour,  are  care- 
fully recorded  hy  contemporary  authors,*  there  is  not,  ihrough- 
out  the  whole,  the  least  appearance  of  a  house  of  commons. 
But  though  that  house  derived  its  existence  from  so  precarioua 
and  even  so  invidious  an  origin  aa  Leicester's  usurpation,  it 
soon  proved,  whea  summoned  hy  the  legal  princes,  one  of 
the  most  useful,  and,  in  process  of  tima,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  members  of  the  national  constitution  ;  and  gradually 
rescued  the  kingdom  frofti  arbtocratieal  as  well  as  from  regal 
tyranny.  But  Leicester'^  policy,  if  we  m\)st  ascribe  to  him 
BO  great  a  blessing,  only  forwarded  by  some  years  an  institu- 
tion, for  which  the  general  stale  of  things  had  already  pre- 
pared the  nation ;  and  it  is  otherwise  inconceivable,  that  a 
plant,  set  by  so  inauspicious  a  hand,  could  have  attained  to 
wj  vigorous  a  growth,  and  have  flourished  m  the  midst  of  such 
tempests  and  convulsions.  The  feudal  system,  with  which 
the  liberty,  much  more  the  power  of  the  commons,  was  (otally 
incomjiatible,  began  gradually  to  decline  ;  and  both  the  king 
and  the  commonalty,  who  felt  its  inconveniencies,  contributed 
to  favor  this  new  power,  which  was  more  submissive  than 
the  barons  to  the  regular  authority  of  the  crown,  and  at  the 
same  time  afforded  protection  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
state. 

Leicester,  having  thus  assembled  a  pariiament  of  his  own 
model,  and  trusting  to  the  attachment  of  the  populace  of  Lon- 
don, seized  the  opportunity  of  crushing  his  rivals  among  the 
powerful  barons.  Robert  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  was 
accused  in  the  king's  name,  seized,  and  committed  to  custody, 
without  being  brought  to  any  Segal  trial.t  John  Gifford, 
menaced  wiSi  the  same  fate,  fled  from  London,  and  took 
shelter  in  the  borders  of  Wales.  Even  the  earl  of  Glocesler, 
whose  power  and  influence  had  so  much  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  barons,  but  who  of  late  was  extremely  dis- 
gtisfed  with  Leicester's  arbitrary  conduct,  found  himself  in 
danger  from  the  prevailing  authority  of  his  ancient  confed- 
erate ;  and  he  retired  from  parliament. J  This  known  dis- 
sension gave  courage  to  all  Leicester's  enemies  and  to  the 
king's   friends ;  who  were  now   sure   of  protection  from  so 

•  Fifa-Stoplien,  Hist.  Quadrip.    Hoveden,  etc 
+  Cairon.  T.  Wykes,  p.  66.     Aim.  "Waverl.  p.  216. 
J  M.Fnria,p.  671.    Ann.  WavetL  p.  211. 
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potent  a  leader,  Tliough  Roger  Mortimer,  Hamond  I'Es- 
trange,  and  other  powerful  marchers  of  Wales,  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  their  authority  still  remained 
over  the  territories  subjected  to  their  jurisdiction;  and  there 
were  many  others  who  were  disposed  to  give  ■  disturbance  to 
the  new  government.  The  animosities  inseparable  from  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  broke  out  witli  fresh  violence,  and  threat- 
ened the  kingdom  with  new  convulsions  and  disorders. 

The  earl  of  Leicester,  surrounded  witli  these  difBculties, 
embraced  a  measure,  from  which  he  hoped  to  reap  some 
present  advantages,  hut  which  proved  in  the  end  the  source 
of  all  his  future  calamities.  The  active  and  intrepid  Prince 
Edward  had  languished  in  prison  ever  since  the  fatal  battle 
of  Lewes  ;  and  as  he  was  extremely  popular  in  the  kingdom, 
there  arose  a  general  desire  of  seeing  him  again  restored  to 
liberty,*  Leicester,  finding  that  he  could  with  difficulty  op- 
pose the  concurring  wishes  of  the  nation,  stipulated  with  the 
prince,  that,  in  return,  he  should  order  his  adherents  to  deliver 
up  to  the  barons  all  their  casties,  particularly  those  on  the 
borders  of  Wales ;  and  should  swear  neither  to  depart  the 
kingdom  during  tiiree  years,  nor  introduce  into  it  any  foreign 
forces,+  The  king  took  an  oath  to  the  same  effect,  and  he 
also  passed  a  charter  in  which  he  confirmed  the  agreement 
or  MJse  of  Lewes ;  and  even  permitted  his  subjects  to  rise  in 
arms  against  him,  if  he  should  ever  attempt  to  infringe  it. J 
So  litllt;  ca.w  iliii  Leicester  take,  though  he  constantly  made 
use  of  the  authority  of  this  captive  prince,  to  preserve  to  him 
any  appearance  of  royalty  or  kingly  prerogatives. 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  Prince  Edward  was  brought 
into  Westminster  Hall,  and  was  declared  free  by  the  barons : 
but  instead  of  really  recovering  his  liberty,  as  be  had  vainly 
expected,  he  found  that  the  whole  transaction  was  a  fraud  on 
ihe  part  of  Leicester ;  that  he  himself  still  continued  a  pris- 
oner at  lai^e,  and  was  guarded  by  the  emissaries  of  that 
flobleman ;  and  that,  while  the  faction  reaped  all  the  benefit 
'miet  the  performance  of  bis  part  of  the  treaty,  care  was  taken 
ihat  he  should  enjoy  no  advantage  by  it.  As  Glocester,  on 
^is  rupture  wilh  the  barons,  had  retired  for  safety  to  hia 
estates  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  Leicester  followed  him  with 

*  Knyghton,  p.  2461. 

t  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  316. 

J  BlackBloiie'fl  Mag.  Charti.      Chron.  Dimst.  vol.  i  p.  378. 
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an  army  to  Hereford,*  continued  still  to  menace  and  nego- 
tiate, and  that  he  might  add  authority  to  hia  cause,  he  carried 
both  the  king  and  prince  along  with  him.  The  earl  of 
Gloceater  here  concerted  with  young  Edward  the  manner  of 
that  prince's  escape.  He  found  means  to  convey  to  bim  a 
horse  of  extraordinary  swiftness  ;  and  appointed  Rc^er  Morti- 
mer, who  had  returned  into  the  kingdom,  to  be  ready  at  hand 
with  a  small  party  to  receive  the  prince,  and  to  guard  him  to 
a  place  of  safety.  Edward  pretended  to  take  the  air  with 
some  of  Leicester's  retinue,  who  were  his  guards ;  and 
making  matches  between  their  horses,  after  he  thought  lie 
had  tired  and  blown  them  sufficiently,  he  suddenly  mounted 
Glocester'a  horse,  and  called  to  his  Attendants  tliat  he  bad- 
long,  enough  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  their  company,  and  now 
bade  them  adieu.  They  followed  him  for  some  time  without 
being  able  to  overtake  him  ;  and  the  appearance  of  Mortimer 
with  his  company  put  an  end  to  their  pui-suit. 

The  royalists,  secretly  prepared  for  this  event,  immediately 
flew  to  arms  ;  and  the  joy  of  this  gallant  prince's  deliverance, 
the  oppressions  under  which  the  nation  labored,  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  new  scene  of  affairs,  and  the  countenance  of  the 
earl  of  Glocester,  procured  Edward  aa  army  which  Leicester 
was  utterly  unable  to  withstand.  This  nobleman  found  him- 
self in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  kingdom  ;  surrounded  by  his 
enemies ;  barred  from  all  communication  with  his  friends  by 
the  Severn,  whose  bridges  Edward  had  broken  down ;  and 
obliged  to  fight  the  cause  of  his  party  under  these  multiplied 
disadvantages.  In  this  extremity  he  wrote  to  his  son,  Simon 
de  Mouutfort,  to  hasten  from  London  with  an  army  for  his 
relief;  and  Simon  had  advanced  to  Kenihvorth  with  that  view, 
wherej  fancying  that  all  Edward's  force  and  attention  were 
directed  against  his  father,  he  lay  secure  and  unguarded. 
But  the  prince,  making  a  sudden  and  forced  march,  surprised 
him  in  his  camp,  dispersed  his  army,  and  took  the  earl  of 
Oxford  and  many  other  noblemen  prisoners,  almost  without 
resistance.  Leicester,  ignorant  of  his  son's  fate,  passed  the 
Severn  in  boats  during  Edward's  absence,  and  lay  at  Evesham, 
in  expectation  of  being  every  hour  joined  by  his  friends  from 
London ;  when  the  prince,  who  availed  himself  of  every  fa- 
vorable moment,  Appeared  in  the  field  before  him.     Edward 
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made  a  body  of  his  troops  advance  from  the  road  which  led 
to  Kenilworth,  and  ordered  them  to  carry  the  hanners  takers 
from  Simon's  army  ;  while  he  himself,  making  a  circuit  with 
the  rest  of  his  forces,  purposed  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
other  quarter.  Leicester  was  long  deceived  by  this  stratagem, 
and  t^ok  one  division  of  Edward's  army  for  his  friends  ;  but 
at  last,  pen;eiving  his  mistake,  and  observing  the  great  supe- 
riority and  excellent  disposition  of  the  royalists,  he  exclaimed, 
tliiit  they  had  learned  from  him  the  art  of  war  ;  adding,  "  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souls,  for  I  see  our  bodies  are  the 
prince's !  "  The  battle  immediately  began,  though  on  very 
uneqSal  terms.  Leicester's  army,  by  living  in  the  mountains 
of  Wales  without  bread,  which  was  not  thea  much  used 
among  the  inhabitant',  had  been  extremely  weakened  by  sick- 
ness and  desertion,  -md  was  soon  broken  by  the  victorious 
royalists  ;  while  his  ^i^lsh  allies,  accustomed  only  to  a  desul- 
toiy  kind  of  war,  im:^e.  iiately  took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued 
with  great  slaughter.  Leicester  himself,  asking  for  quarter, 
was  slain  in  the  heat  t,f  the  action,  with  his  eldest  son  Heniy, 
Hugh  le  Despenser,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  knights, 
and  many  other  gentlemen  of  his  party.  The  old  king  had 
been  purposely  placed  by  the  rebels  in  the  front  of  the,  battle; 
and  being  clad  in  armor,  and  thereby  not  known  by  his  friends, 
he  received  a  wound,  and  was  in  danger  of  his  life  ;  but  cry. 
ing  out,  "  I  am  -Henry  of  Winchester,  your  king,"  he  was 
saved,  and  put  in  a  place  of  safety  by  his  son,  who  flew  to  hia 
rescue. 

The  violence,  ingratitude,  tyranny,  rapacity,  and  treachery 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  give  a  very  bad  idea  of  his  moral 
character,  and  make  us  regard  his  death  as  the  most  fortunate 
event  which,  in  ihis  conjuncture,  couid  have  happened  to  the 
English  nation  r  yet  must  we  allow  the  man  to  have  possessed 
great  abilities,  and  the  appearance  of  great  virtues,  who, 
though  a  stranger,  could,  at  a  lime  when  strangers  were  the 
most  odious  and  the  most  universally  decried,  have  acquimd 
BO  extensive  an  interest  in  the  kingdom,  and  have  so  nearly 
paved  his  way  to  the  throne  itself.  His  military  capacity,  and 
his  political  craft,  were  eqtially  eminent :  he  possessed  the 
talents  both  of  governing  men  and  conducting  business ;  and 
though  his  ambition  was  boundless,  it  seems  neither  to  have 
exceeded  his  courage  nor  his  genius ;  and  he  had  the  happi. 
ness  of  making  the  low  populace,  as  well  as  the  haughty 
barons,  cooperate  towards  Iht  success  of  his  selfish  and  dan 
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geroua  purposes.  A  prince  of  greater  abilities  and  vigor  than 
Henry  might  have  directed  the  talents  of  this  nobleman  either 
to  the  exaltation  of  hia  throne  or  to  the  good  of  hia  people , 
but  the  advantages  given  to  Leicester,  by  the  weak  and  varia- 
ble administration  of  the  king,  brought  on  the  ruin  of  royal 
authority,  and  produced  great  confusions  in  tlie  kingdom, 
which,  however,  in  the  end,  preserved  and  extremely  improved 
national  liberty  and  the  constitution.  "  His  popularity,  even 
after  his  death,  continued  so  great,  that,  though  he  was  excom- 
municated by  Eome,,the  people  believed  him  to  be  a  saint; 
and  many  miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  upon  his  tomb,* 
The  victory  of  Evesham,  with  the  death  of  Leicester,  proved 
decisive  in  iavor  of  the  royalists,  and  made  an  equal  though 
an  opposite  impression  on  friends  and  enemies,  in  every  part 
of  England.  The  king  of  the, Romans  recovered  his  liberty : 
the  other  prisonera  of  die  royal  party  were  not  only  freed,  but 
courted  by  their  keepers ;  Fitz-Richard,  the  seditious  mayor 
of  London,  who  had  marked  out  forty  of  the  most  wealthy 
citizens  for  slaughter,  immediately  stopped  his  hand  on  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  this  great  event ;  and  almost  all  the  castles, 
garrisoned  hy  the  barons,  hastened -to  make  their  submissions, 
aad  to' open  their  gates  to  the  king.  The  Isle  ofAxholme 
alone,  and  that  of  Ely,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  their  situation, 
ventured  to  make  resistance ;  but  were  at  last  reduced,  as  wel! 
as  the  Castle  of  Dover,  by  the  valor  and  activity  of  Prince 
Edward.t  [1266.]  Adam  de  Gourdon,  a  courageous  baron, 
maintained  himself  during  some  time  in  the  forests  of  Hamp- 
Bhu«,  committed  depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  and  obliged 
the  prince  to  lead  a  body  of  troops  into  that  country  against 
him.  Edward  attacked  the  camp  of  the  rebels ;  and  being 
transported  by  the  ardor  of  battle,_  leaped  over  the  trench  wim 
a  few  followers,  and  encountered  Gourdon  in  single  combat. 
The  victory  was  long  disputed  between  these  valiant  combat- 
ants; but  ended  at  last  in  the  prince'a'favor,  who  wounded  his 
antagonist,  threw  him  from  his  horse,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
He  not  only  gave  him  his  life  ;  hut  introduced  him  that  very 
night  to  the  queen  at  Guildford,  procured  him  his  pardon, 
restored  him  to  his  estate,  received  him  into  favor,  and  was 
ever  after  faithfully  served  by  him.f 

A   total   victory   of   the    sovereign  over  so    extensive   a 
rebellion  commonly  produces  a  revolution  of  government,  and 
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streugthena,  as  well  as  enlarges,  for  some  lime,  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown ;  yet  no  sacrifices  of  national  liberty  were 
made  on  this  occasion ;  the  Great  Charter  remEuned  still  invio- 
late; and  the  king,  sensible  that  his  own  barons,  by  whose 
assistance  alone  he  had  prevailed,  were  no  less  jealous  of  their 
independence  than  the  other  party,  seems  thenceforth  to  have 
more  carefully  abstained  from  all  those  exertions  of  power 
■which  had  afforded  so  plausible  a  pretence  to  the  rebels.  The 
clemency  of  this  victory  is  also  remarkable ;  no  blood  was 
shed  on  the  scaffold ;  no  attainders,  except  of  the  Mountfort 
family,  were  carried  into  execution  ;  and  though  a  parliament, 
assembled  at  Winchester,  attainted  all  those  who  had  borne 
arms  against  the  king,  easy  compositions  were  made  with  tnem 
for  their  lands ;  *  and  the  highest  sum  levied  on  the  most  ob- 
noxious offenders  exceeded  not  five  years'  rent  of  their  estate. 
Even  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  again  rebelled,  after  having 
been  pardoned  and  restored  to  his  fortune,  was  obliged  to  pay 
only  seven  years'  rent,  and  was  a  second  time  restored.  The 
mild  disposition  of  the  king,  and  the  prudence  of  the  prince, 
tempered  the  insolence  of  victory,  and  gradually  restored 
order  to  the  several  members  of  the  state,  disjointed  by  so 
long  a  continuance  of  civil  wars  and  commotions. 

The  city  of  London,  which  had  carried  farthest  the  rage 
and  animosity  against  the  king,  and  which  seemed  determined 
tqjstand  upon  its  defence  alter  almost  all  the  kingdom  had 
submitted,  was,  after  some  interval,  restored  to  most  of  its 
liberties  and  privileges ;  and  Fitz-Richard,  the  mayor,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  so  much  illegal  violence,  was  only  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  The  countess  of  Leicester,  the  king's 
sister,  who  had  been  extremely  forward  in  al]  attacks  on  the 
royal  family,  was  dbmissed  -tho  kingdom  with  her  two  sons, 
Simoii  and  Guy,  who  proved  very  ungrateful  for  this  lenity. 
Five  years  afterwards,  Ihey  assassinated,  at  Viterbo,  i%  Italy, 
their  cousin  Hemy  d'AUmaine,  who  at  that  very  time  was 
endeavoring  to  make  their  peace  with  the  king ;  and  by  toking 
sanctuary  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  they  escaped  the 
punishment  due  to  so  great  an  enormity.t 

[1267.J  The  merits  of  the  eari  of  Glocester,  a&et  he 
returned  to  his  allegiance,  had  been   so  great,  in  restoring 

»  M.  Pntia,  p.  676. 

t  Rymcr,  vol.  L  p.  879  ;■  vol.  ii.  p.  i,  6.  Chron  T.  ■Wykes,  p.  84, 
W.  Heming,  p.  689.    Trivet,  p.  210. 
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the  prince  to  his  liberty,  and  asaisfiag  him  in  his  victoiiea 
against  the  rebellious  barons,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
content  Jiim  in  his  demands  ;  and  his  youth  and  temerity,  as 
well  .as  his  great  power,  tempted  him,  on  some  new  disgust, 
to  raise  again  the  fcimea  of  rebellion  in  the  kingdom.  TJio 
mutinous  populace  of  London  at  his  instigation  took  to  arms ; 
and  the  prince  was  obliged  to  levy  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  in  order  to  suppieas  them  Even  this  second  rebellion 
did  not  provoke  the  king  to  any  act  of  cruelly ,  and  the  eail 
of  Glocester  himself  escaped  with  total  impunity  He  was 
only  obliged  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  twenty  thousand  marks, 
that  he  should  neier  again  be  guilty  of  rebellion  ,  a  strange 
method  of  enforcing  the  Saws,  and  a  proof  of  the  dangeious 
independence  of  the  barons  m  thee  ages  '  These  potent 
nobles  were,  fiom  the  danger  of  the  piecfdent,  averse  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  forfeiture  and  felony  against  any 
of  their  fellows,  though  th-y  could  not,  with  a  good  grace, 
refuse  to  concur  in  obligmg  them  to  fulfil  any  voluntary 
contract  and  engagement  into  which  they  had  entered 

[1270.]  The  prince,  finding  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
tolerably  composed,  was  seduced  by  his  avidity  for  gloiy,  and 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  as  well  as  by  the  earnest  soli- 
citations of  the  king  of  France,  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  *  and  lie  endeavored 
previously  to  settle  the  state  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  dread  no 
bad  effects  from  his  absence.  As  the  formidable  power  ^d 
turbulent  disposition  of  the  car!  of  Glocester  gave  him  appre- 
hensions, he  insisted  on  carrying  hira  along  with  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow  which  that  nobleman  had  made  to  undertake 
the  same  voyage  :  in  the  mean  time,  he  obliged  him  to  resign 
some  of  his  castles,  and  to  entgr  into  a  new  bond  not  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  kingdom.f  He  sailed  from  England 
■with  an  army ;  and  arrived  in  Lewis's  camp  before  Tunis  in 
Afric' where  he  found  that  monarch  already  dead,  from  the 
intemperance  of  the  climate  and  the  fatigues  of  his  enter- 
prise. The  great,  if  not  only  weakness  of  this  prince,  in  his 
government,  was  the  imprudent  passion  for  crusades  ;"  but  it 
was  this  zeai  chiefly  that  procured  him  from  the  clergy  the 
title  of  St.  Lewis,  by  which  he  is  kriown  in  the  French  history ; 
and  if  iJiat  appellation  had  not  been  so  extremely  prostituted, 
fta  to  become  rather  a  term  of  reproach,  he  seems,  by  hia 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  en  t  Chion.  T.  Wykes,  p.  90. 
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uniform  probity  and  goodness,  as  well  as  his  piety,  to  have 
fully  merited  the  title.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip, 
denominated  the  Hardy;  a  prince  of  some  merit,  though 
much  inferior  to  that  of  his  fathers 

[1271,]  Prince  Edward,  not  discouraged  by  this  event 
continued  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  signalized 
himself  by  acta  of  valor ;  revived  the  glory  of  the  English 
name  in  those  parts ;  and  struck  such  terror  info  the  Saiacens, 
that  l^ey  employed  an  assassin  to  murder  him,  who  wounded 
him  in  the  arm,  but  perished  in  the  attempt*  Meanwhile  his 
absence  from  England  was  attended  with  many  of  those  per- 
nicious consequences  which  had  been  dreaded  from  it.  The 
laws  were  not  executed :  the  barons  oppressed  the  common 
people  with  impunity  :  t  they  gave  shelter  on  their  estates  to 
bands  of  robbers,  whom  they  employed  in  committing  ravages 
on  the  estates  of  their  enemies :  the  populace  of  London 
returned  to  their  usual  licentiousness ;  and  the  old  king,  un- 
equal to  .the  burden  of  public  affairs,  called  aloud  for  his 
gallant  son  to  return,}  and  to  assist  him  in  swaying  tliat  scep- 
tre which  vras  ready  to  drop  from  his  feeble  and  irresolute 
hands.  At  last,  overcome  by  the  cares  of  government  and 
the  infirmities  of  age,  he  visiM^  declined,  and  he  expired  at 
St.  Edraondsbury  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
fifty-sixth  of  his  reign;  [1272.]  the  longest  reign  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  English  annals.  His  brother,  the  khig  of 
the  Romans,  (for  he  never  attained  the  title  of  emperor,) 
died  about  seven  months  before  him. 

The  most  obvious  circumstance  of  Henry's  character  is 
his  incapacity  for  government,  which  rendered  him  as  much 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  own  ministere'and  &vori(es,  and 
as  little  at  his  own  disposal,  as  when  detained  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  From  this  source,  rather  than  from 
insincerity  or  treachery,  arose  his  negligemce  in  observing 
his  promises ;  and  he.  was  too  easily  induced,  for  the  sake 
of  present  convenience,  to  sacrifice  the  laaling  advantages 
arising  from  the  trust  and  confidence  of  bis  [n-iople.  Hence 
too  were  derived  bis  profusion  to  favorites,  liis  atts-ihment  to 
strangers,  the  variableness  of  his  conduct,  his  ha^ty  resent- 
ments, and  his  sudden  forgiveness  and  return  of  affeuton. 

«  M.  Paria,  p.  678,  673.    "VV.  Heroing.  p.  6»" 
t  Chroii.  Dunat.  vol.  i.  p.  404. 
t  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  8fi9.    Jt  Paria,  p.  078. 
VOL.  II.  6  " 
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Instead  of  wdueing  the  dangerous  power  of  his  nobles,  by 
obliging  them  to  observe  the  laws  towards  their  inferiors,  and 
setting  them  the  salutary  example  in  his  own  government,  he 
was  sedticed  to  imitate  their  conduct,  and  to  make  his  arbitrary 
will,  or  rather  that  of  his  ministers,  the  rule  of  his  actions. 
Instead  of  accommodating  himself,  by  a  strict  frugality,  to  the 
embarrassed  situation  in  which  his  revenue  had  been  left  by 
■  the  military  expeditions  of  his  uncle,  the  dissipations  of  his 
father,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  barons,  he  was  lemjjted  to 
levy  inoney  by  irregular  exactions,  which,  without  enriching 
himself,  impoverished,  at  least  disgusted,  his  people.  Of  all 
men,'  nature  seemed  least  to  have  fitted  him  for  being  a 
tyrant ;  yet  are  there  instances  of  oppression  in  his  teign, 
which,  though  derived  from 'the  precedents  left  him  by  his 
predecessors,  had  been  carefully  guarded  against  by  the  Great 
Charter,  and  are  inconsistent  with  all  rules  of  good  govern- 
ment. And  on  the  whole,  we  may  say,  that  greater  abilities, 
witli  his  good  dispositions,  would  have  prevented  him  from 
falling  into  his  faults,  or  with  worse  dispositions,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  maintain  and  defend  them. 

This  prince  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  devotion,  and  his 
regular  attendance  on  public  worship  ;  and  a  saying  of  his  on 
that  head  is  much  celebrated  by  ancient  writers.  He  was 
engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Lewis  IX,  of  France,  concern- 
ing the  preference  between  sermons  and  masses :  he  main- 
tained the.  superiority  of  the  latter,  and  affirmed,  that  he 
would  rather  have  one  hour's  conversation  with  a  friend,  than 
hear  twenty  of  the  most  elaborate  discourses  pronounced  in 
his  praise.* 

Henry  left  two  sons,  Edward,  his  successor,  and. Edmond 
earl  of  Lancaster ;  and  two  daughters,  Margaret,  queen  oi 
Scotland,  and  Beatrix,  duchess  of  Britt^iy,  He  had  five 
other  children,  who  died  ia  their  infancy. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  laws  enacted  during 
tbis  reign.  There  had  been  great  disputes  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  courts  concerning  bastardy.  The  common 
law  had  deemed  all  those  to  be  bastards  who  wei^  bom  before 
wedlock ;  by  the  canon  law  they  were  legitimate  ;  and  when 
any  dispute  of  inheritance  arose,  it  had  formerly  been  usual 
for  the  civil  courts  to  issue  writs  to  the  spiritual,  direcfiag 
them  to  inquire  into  the  legitimacy  of  the  person.  The  bishop 
always  returned  an  answer  agreeable  to  the  canon  law,  though 

Waising.  Edw.  I.  p.  43. 
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contrary  to  die  municipal  law  of  the  kingdom  For  thia 
reason,  the  civi!  courts  had  chinged  the  terms  of  their  wnt 
and  instead  of  requiring  the  ^pintuil  courts  to  make  mquisi 
,tion  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  the  person  they  onlj  pro 
posed  the  simple  question  of  fact,  whether  he  were  born 
ijefore  or  after  wedlock.  The  prelates  complained  of  this 
practice  to  the  parliament  assembled  atRIerton  in  the  twentieth 
of  this  Iting,  and  desired  that  the  munic  pal  law  might  bo 
rendered  conformable  to  the  canon  but  received  from  all  the 
nobility  the  memorable  reply, "  Nolumus  leges  Anglise  mu- 
tare."     We  will  not  change  the  laws  of  England.* 

After  the  civil  wara,  the  parliament  summoned  at  Marie- 
bridge  gave  their  approbation  to  most  of  the  ordinances  which 
had  been  established  by  the  reforming  barons,  and  which, 
though  advantageous  to  the  security  of  the  people,  had  not 
received  the.  sanction  of  a  legal  authority.  Among  o^er 
laws,  it  was  there  enacted,  that  all  appeals  from  the  courts 
of  inferior  lords  should  be  carried  directly  to  the  king's 
courts,  without  passing  through  the  courts  of  the  lords  im- 
me^tely  superior.t  It  was  ordained,  that  money  should 
beax  no  iutereat  dining  the  minority  of  the  debtor.|  Thia 
law  was  reasonable,  aa  the  estates  of  minors  were  always  in 
the  hands  of  their  lords,  and  the  debtors  could  not  pay  interest 
where  they  had  no  revenue.  The  charter  of  King  John  haci 
granted  this  indulgence ;  it  was  omitted  in  tliat  of  Henry  III. 
for  what  reason  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  renewed  by  the 
statute  of  Marlebridge,  Most  of  the  other  articles  of  this 
statute  are  calculated  to  restrain  the  oppressions  of  sheritfs, 
and  the  violence  and  iniquities  committed  in  distraining  cattle 
and  other  goods.  Cattle  and  the  instruments  of  husbandrj 
formed  at  that  lime  the  chief  richea  of  the  people. 

In  the  ihirty-Mh  year  of  this  king,  an  assize  was  fixed  of 
bread,  the  price  of  which  was  settled  according  to  the  differ- 
ent prices  of  Gom^  from  one  shilling  a  quarter  to  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,'5  money  of  that  age.  These  great 
variations  are  alone  a  proof  of  bad  tillage  r  ||    yet  did   the 

•  Statute  of  Merton,  chap.  9.  +  Statute  of  Morlli.  chap.  20. 

t  Ibid.  chap.  16.  {  Statutes  at  large,  p.  f, 

II  We  learn  from  Cicero's  orations  against  Verres,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  84, 
92,5  tl^t  the  price  of  com  in  Sicily  was,  during  the  pnetorsMp  of  Sa- 
oetdos.five  deiiaxii  amodiua ;  during  that  of  Verees,  which,  immediately 
BueceeJed,  only  two  seaterces  ;  that  is,  ten  times  lower  ;  a  pj;esump- 
«on,  or  rather  ft  proof,  of  the  very  bad  state  of  tillage  in  ancieat 
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prices  often  rise  much  higher  than  any  taken  notice  ol  by  the 
statute.  The  Chronicle  of  Dunstahle  tells  us,  that  in  this 
reign  wheal  was  once  sold  for  a  mark,  nay,  for  a  pound  a 
quarter  ;  that  is,  three  pounds  of  our  present  money,"  The 
same  law  affords  us  a  proof  of  the  little  communication 
between  the  parts  of  the  kiagdom,  from  the  very  different 
prices  which,  the  same  commodity  bore  at  the  same  time.  A 
brewer,  says  the  statute,  may  sell  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a 
penny  in  cities,,  and  three  or  four  gallons  for  the  same  price 
m  the  country.  At  present,  such  commodities,  by  the  great 
consumption  of  the  people,  and  the  great  stocks  of  the  brew- 
ers, are  rather  cheapest  in  cities.  The  Chronicle  above 
mentioned  observes,  that  wheat  one  year  was  sold  in  many 
places  for  eight  shillings  a  quarter,  but  never  rose  in  Dunsta- 
ble above  a  crown. 

Though  commerce  was  still  very  low,  it  seems  rather  to 
have  increased  since  the  conquest ;  at  least,  if  we  may  judge 
of  the  increase  of  money  by  the  price  of  corn.  The  medium 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  wheat,  assigned  by 
the  statute,'  is  four  shillings  and  threepence  a  quarter ;  that  is, 
twelve"  shillings  and  ninepence  of  our  pi'esent  money.  This  ia 
near  half  of  the  middling  price  in  our  time.  Yet  the  middling 
price  of  cattle,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  King  EJchard,  we  find 
to  be  above  eight,  near  ten  times  lower  than  the  present.  Ia 
not  this  the  true  inference,  from  comparing  these  facts,  that,  in 
all  uncivilized  nations,  cattle,  which  propagate  of  themselves, 
bear  always  a  low     p         b  mhhqre  rt 

ajid  stock  to  rende  pi       f  1   than    h  p 

sesaed  of?     It  is  to  b       m    Jt  d    h     H    ry  f 

was  copied  from  a  p        d         as  tabi   1   d  by  km    J  h 

consequently,  the  p  11  1  h  p      d     f 

corn   and  cattle  n   y  b     1    1    d  P       y        ^ 

they  were  drawn,         f    m  p  rt     1     j         b      f 

estimation  of  the  m  ddl    g  p  f  f  y  I 

true,  the  prices  ass  gdbyh  fltld  ai 

as  a  standard  for  th  pts     f    h     ff        d        1        rs 

and  as  considerable  p    ii  II       d  h  se  is 

we  may  naturally     pp         h       h  m  1         f        I 

was  somewhat  high  II        g  d  ff  be 

(he  prices  of  corn      d        1  Iff  mp      d 

to  the  present  rates,  affords  important  reflections  concei"  img 

•  So  aleo  KnyghtoQ,  p.  2m> 
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t!ie  very  different  state  of  industry  and  tillage  in  the   twd 
periods. 

Interest  had  in  tliat  age  mounied  to  an  eno'mous  heiglit,  eis 
miglit  be  expected  from  tlie  barbarism  of  the  times  and  men's 
ignorance  of  commerce.  Instances  occur  of  fifty  per  cent, 
paid  for  money.*  There  is  an  edict  of  Philip  Augustus,  near 
this  period,  limiting  the  Jews  in  France  to  forty-eight  per 
cont.f  Such  profits  tempted  the  Jews  to  remain  in  the  king- 
dom, notwithstanding  the  grievous  oppressions  towhich,  from 
the  prevalent  bigotry  and  rapine  of  the  age,  they  were  contin- 
ually exposed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  precarious  their 
stale  must  have  been  under  an  indigent  prince,  somewhat 
restrained  in  his  tyranny  over  his  native  subjects,  but  who 
possessed  an  unlimited  authority  over  the  Jews,  the  sole  pro- 
prietors of  money  in  the  kingdom,  and  hated  on  account  of 
their  riches,  their  religion,  and  their  usury  ;  yet  will  our  ideag 
scarcely  come  up  to  the  extortions  which  in  fact  we  find  to 
have  beea  practised  upon  them.-  In  the  year  1241,  twenty 
thousand  marks  were  exacted  from  them  ;  ^  two  years  after 
money  was  again  estorted ;  and  one  Jew  alone,  Aaron  of 
York,  was  obliged  to  pay  above  four  thousand  marks :  "J  ia 
1250,  Honry  renewed  his  oppressions ;  and  the  same  Aaron 
was  condemned  to  pay  him  thirty  thousand  marks  upon  an 
accusation  of  forgery  :H  the  high  penalty  imposed  upon  him, 
and  which,  it  seems,  he  was  thought  able  to  pay,  is  rather  a 
presumption  of  his  innocence  than  of  his  guilt.  In  1255,  the 
king  demanded  eight  thoustmd  marks  from  the  Jews,  and 
threatened  to  hang  them  if  they  refused  compliance.  They 
now  lost  all  patience,  and  desired  leave  to  retire  with  their 
effects  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  king  replied, "  How  can  I 
remedy  the  oppressions  you  complain  of?  I  am  myself  a 
beggar.  I  am  spoiled,  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  revenues  ;.  1 
owe  above  two  hundred  thousand  marks  j  and  if  I  had  said 
three  hundred  thousand,  I  sliould  not  exceed  the  truth  ;  I  am 
obliged  to  pay  my  son.  Prince  Edward,  fifteen  tliousand 
marks  a  year  ;  I  have  iica  a  farthing ;  and  I  must  have  monoy 
from  any  hand,  from  any  quarter,  or  by  any  means."  He 
then  delivered  over  the  Jews  to  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  that 
those  whom  the  one   brother    had    flayed,  the   olher   might 

"  M.  Paris,  p.  586. 
t  M.  Paris,  p.  372, 
y  M.  Paris,  p.  525. 
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embowel,  to  make  use  of  the  words  of  the  historian."  King 
John,  his  father,  once  demanded  ten  thousand  marks  from  a 
Jew  oi'  Bristol ;  and  on  his  refusal,  ordered  one  of  his  teetli  to 
be  drawn  every  day  till  he  should  comply.  The  Jew  lost  seven 
teeth,  and  then  paid  the  sum  required  of  him.t  One  talliago 
laid  upon  the  Jews,  in  1243,  amounted  to  sixty  thousand 
marks ;  J  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  yearly  revenue  of  the 

To  give  a  belter  pretence  for  extortions,  the  improbable 
and  absurd  accusation,  which  has  been  at  different  times  ad- 
vanced against  that  nation,  was  revived  in  England,  that  they 
had  crucified  a  child  in  deiif-ion  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
Eighteen  of  them  were  hanged  at  once  for  this  crime  ;§ 
Ihough  it  is  nowise  credible  lh'»t  even  the  antipathy  borne 
them  by  the  Christians,  and  the  oppressions  undei  which  they 
labored,  would  ever  have  pushed  them  to  be  guilty  of  that 
dangerous  enormity.  But  it  ifl  natural  to  imagine,  that  a  race 
exposed  to  such  insults  and  indignities,  both  from  king  and 
people,  and  who  had  so  unuertiin  an  enjoyment  of  their 
riches,  would  carry  usury  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  by 
(heir  great  profits  make  themselves  some  compensation  for 
their  continual  perils. 

Though  these  acts  of  violence  against  the  Jews  proceeded 
much  from  bigotry,  they  weie  still  moie  derived  from  avidity 
and  rapine.  So  far  from  desiring  m  that  age  to  convert  them, 
it  was  enacted  by  law  in  Fiance,  that  it  any  Jew  embraced 
Christianity,  he  forfeited  all  his  goods,  without  exception,  to  the 
king  or  his  superior  lord.  These  plunderers  were  careful  lest 
the  profits  accruing  from  their  dominion  over  that  unhappy 
race  should  be  diminished  by  their  conversion. |1 

Commerce  must  be  in  a  wretched  condition  where  interest 
was  so  high,  and  where  the  sole  proprietors  of  money  em- 
ployed it  in  usury  only,  and  were  exposed  to  such  extortion 
and  injusrice.  But  the  bad  police  of  the  country  was  another 
obstacle  to  improvements,  and  rendered  all  communication 
dangerous,  and  aU  property  precarious.  The  Chronicle  of 
Dunstable  says,11  that  men  were  never  secure  in  their  houses, 
and  that  whole  villages  were  often  plundered  by  bands  of 
robbers,  though  no  civil  wars  at  that  time  prevwled  in  the 

•  M,  Paris,  p.  606.  t  M.  Paris,  p.  160. 

t  Madox,  p.  162.   .  j  M.  Paris,  p.  613. 

II  Brussel,  vol.  i.  p.  822.  Du  Cange,  vwbo  Judtci. 
H  Vol.  i.  p.  .'.65. 
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kingdom.  In  1249,  some  years  before  the  insurmclion  of 
Ihe  barons,  two  merchonts  of  Brabant  came  fo  fhe  king  al 
Winchester,  and  told  him  that  they  had  been  spoiled  of  all 
their  goods  by  certain  robbers,  whom  they  knew,  hecauso 
they  saw  their  faces  every  day  in  his  court ;  that  like  practices 
prevailed  all  JJVer  England,  and  travellers  wert  continually 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  robbed,  bound,  wounded,  and 
murdered  ;  that  these  crimes  escaped  with  impunity,  because 
the  ministers  of  justice  themselves  were  in  a  confederacy  with 
the  robbers;  and  that  they,  for  their  part,  instead  of  bringing 
matters  to  a  fruitless  trial  by  law,  were  willing,  though  mer- 
chants, fo  decide  their  cause  with  the  robbers  by  arms  and  a 
duel.  The  king,  provoked  at  these  abuses,  ordered  a  jury  to 
be  enclosed,  and  to  try  the  robbers  ;  the  jury,  though  consist- 
ing of  twelve  men  of  property  in  Hampshire,  were  found  to 
be  also  in  a  confederacy  with  the  felons,  and  acquitted  them. 
Eenty,  in  a  rage,  committed  the  jury  to  prison,  threatened 
them  with  severe  punishment,  and  ordered  a  new  jury  to  be 
enclosed,  who,  dreading  the  fate  of  their  follows,  at  last  found 
a  verdict  against  the  criminals.  Many  of  the  king's  own 
household  were  discovered  to  have  participated  in  the  guilt ; 
and  they  said  for  their  eseuse,  that  they  received  no  wages 
from  him,  and  were  obliged  to  rob  for  a  maintenance.* 
"  Knights  and  esquires,"  says  the  Dictum  of  Keniiworlh, 
"  who  were  robbers,  if  they  have  no  land,  shall  pay  the  half 
of  their  goods,  and  find  sufficient  security  to  keep  henceforth 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,"  Such  were  the  manners  of  the 
limes ! 

One  can  the  less  repme,  during  the  prevalence  of  such 
manners,  at  the  frauds  and  forgeries  wf  the  clergy  ;  as  it  gives 
less  disturbance  to  society  to  take  men's  money  from  them  with 
ibeir  own  consent,  though  by  deceits  and  lies,  than  to  ravish 
it  by  open  force  and  violence.  During  this  reign  the  papal 
power  wa's  at  its  summit,  and  w£^  even  beginning  insensibly 
to'decline,  by  reason  of  the  immeasurable  avarice  and  extor- 
tions of  the  court  of  Kome,  which  disgusted  the  clergy  as  well 
as  laity  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  England  itself,  though 
sunk  in  the  deepest  abyss  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  bad 
seriously  entertamed  Ihougbti  of  shaking  off  the  papal  yoke^ji 
and  the  Koman  pontiff  wm,  obliged  to  feink  of  new  expedients 
for  rivetling  it  faatei  upon  tl  e  Christian  world.     For  this  pur- 

•  M.  Piiia,  p.  fi09.  t  M.  Paris,  p.  421. 
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pose,  Gregoiy  IX.  published  his  decretals,*  which  are  a  col.ec- 
tion  of  foi^erifes  favorahle  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  consist  of 
the  supposed  decrees  of  popes  in  the  first  centuries.  But  these 
forgeries  are  so  gross,  and  confound  so  palpably  all  language, 
history,  chronology,  and  antiquities, —  mafiers  more  stubborn 
than  any  speculative  ti-uths  whatsoever, — thai  even  that  church, 
which  is  not  startled  at  the  most  monstrous  contradictions  and 
absurdities,  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  them  to  the  critics. 
But  in  the  dark  period  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  passed 
for  undisputed  and  authentic ;  and  men,  entangled  in  the 
mazes  of  this  false  literature,  joined  to  the  philosophy,  equally 
false,  of  the  times,  had  nothing  wherewithal  to  defend  them- 
selves, but  some  small  remains  of  common  sense,  which 
passed  for  profaneness  and  impiety,  and  the  indelible  regard 
to  self-interest,  which,  as  it  was  the  sole  motive  in  the  priests 
for  framing  these  impostures,  served  also,  in  some  degree,  to 
protect  the  laity  against  them. 

Another  expedient,  devised  by  the  church  of  Eome,  in  this 
period,  for  securing  her  power,  was  the  institution  of  new 
religious  orders,  chiefly  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who 
proceeded  with  all  the  zeal  and  success  that  attend  novelties ; 
were  belter  qualified  to  gam  the  populace  than  the  old  orders, 
now  become  rich  and.  indolent ;  maintained  a  perpetual 
rivalship  with  each  other  in  promoting  their  gainful  supersti- 
tions ;  and  acquired  a  great  dominion  over  the  minds,  and 
consequently  over  the  purses,  of  men,  by  pretending  a  desire 
of  poverty  and  a  contempt  for  riches.  The  quarrels  which 
arose  between  these  orders,  lying  still  under  the  control  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  never  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church, 
and  served  only  as  a  spur  to  their  industiy  in  promoting  the 
common  cause;  and  though  the  Dominicans  lost  some  popular- 
ity by  their  denial  of  the  immaculate  conception,  —  a  point  in 
which  they  unwarily  engaged  too  far  to  be  able  to  recede  with 
honor,  —  they  countertra-lanced  this  disadvantage  by  acquiring 
more  solid  establishmentB,  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  kings 
and  princes,  and  by  exercising  the  jurisdiction  assigned  them 
of  ultimate  judges  and  punishers  of  heresy.  Thus  the  several 
orders  of  monlra  became  a  kind  of  regular  troops  or  garrisons 
of  the  Eomish  church ;  and  though  the  temporal  interests  of 
Bociety,  still  more  the  cause  of  true  piety,  were  hurt,  by  their 
various   devices  to  captivate  the  populace,  they   proved  the 

•  Trivet,  p.  191. 
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chief  supports  of  ihat  mighty  fabric  of  superstition,  and,  till 
the  revival  of  true  learning,  secured  it  from  any  dangerous 
invasion. 

The  irial  by  ordeal  was  abolished  in  this  reign  by  order  of 
council ;  a  faint  mark  of  improvement  in  the  age.* 

Henry  gi'anted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  Newcastle,  in  which 
he  gave  the  inhabitants  a  license  to  dig  coal.  This  is  the  first 
mention  of  coal  in  England. 

We  learn  from  Madox,t  that  this  king  gave  at  one  lime  one 
hundred  shillings  to  Master  Henry,  his  poet ;  also  the  same 
year  he  orders  this  poet  ten  pounds. 

Il  appears  from  Selden,  that  in  the  forty-seventh  of  this 
reign,  a  hundred  and  fifty  temporal  and  fifty  spiritual  barons 
were  summoned  to  perform  the  service,  due  by  their  tenures.}: 
In  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  subsequent  reign,  eighty-six  temporal 
barons,  twenty  bishops,  and  forty-eight  abbots,  were  sum- 
moned to  a  parliament  convened  at  Carlisle.^ 

•  Rynier,  vnl.  i.  p.  228.     Spelman,  p.  326.  t  Page  268. 

X  Titles  of  Honor,  part  ii.  ehap.  3. 
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JIDWAED  I. 

CONTEMPOSARY    PHINCBS. 
K.orFR 


[1372.]  The  English  were  as  yet  so  little  inured  lo  obedi- 
ence  under  a  regular  government,  that  the  death  of  almost 
every  king,  sinee  the  conquest,  had  been  attended  with  disor- 
ders ;  and  the  council,  reflecting  on  the  recent  civil  wars,  and 
on  the  animosities  which  naturally  remain  after  these  great 
convulsions,  had  reason  to  apprehend  dangerous  consequences 
from  the  ahsence  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Henry.  They 
therefore  hastened  to  proclaim  Prince  Edward,  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  to  summon  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  lo  provide  for  the  public  peace  in  this  important  con- 
juncture,* Walter  Gifiard,  archbishop  of  York,  the  earl  of 
Cornwall,  son  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  earl 
of  Glocester,  were  appointed  guardians  of  the  realm,  and  pro- 
ceeded peaceably  to  the  exercise  of  their  authority,  without 
either  meetingwith  opposition  from  any  of  the  people, or  being 
disturbed  with  emulation  and  faction  among  themselves.  The 
high  character  acquired  by  Edward  during  the  late  commo- 
tions, his  military  genius,  his  success  in  subduing  the  rebels, 
his  moderation  in  settling  the  kingdom,  had  procured  him 
great  esteem,  mixed  with  affection,  among  all  orders  of  men ; 
and  no  one  could  reasonably  entertain  hopes  of  making  any 
advantage  of  his  absence,  or  of  raising  disturbance  in  the  nation. 
The  earl  of  Glocester  himself,  whose  great  power  and  turbu- 


•  Rymer,  vol.  i 
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lent  s])ir!t  had  excited  most  jealousy,  was  forward  to  give 
proofs  of  lia  allegiance ;  and  the  other  malecontenis,  being 
destitute  of  a  leader,  were  obliged  to  remain  in  submission  to 
the  government. 

Prince  Edward  had  reached  Sicily  in  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land,  when  he  received  inteiligence  of  the  death  of  hia 
father ;  and  he  discovered  a  deep  concern  on  the  occasion. 
At  the  same  time,  he  learned  the  death  of  an  infant  son,  John, 
whom  his  prmcesa,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  had  bom  him  at  Acre, 
in  Palestine  ;  and  as  he  appeared  much  less  affected  with  that 
misfortune,  the  king  nf  Sicily  expressed  a  surprise  al  this  dif- 
ference of  sentiment ;  but  was  told  by  Edward,  that  the  death 
of  a  son  was  a  Joss  which  he  might  hope  to  repair ;  the  death 
of  ii  father  was  a  loss  irreparable.* 

Edward  proceeded  homeward  ;  but  as  he  soon  learned  the 
quiet  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  take 
possession  of  the  throne,  but  spent  near  a  year  in  France, 
before  he  made  his  appearance  in  England.  In  his  passage 
by  Chalons,  in  Burgundy,  [1273.]  he  was  challenged  by  the 
prince  of  the  country  to  a  tournament  which  he  was  prepar- 
ing ;  and  as  Edward  excelled  in  those  martial  and  dangerous 
exercises,  the  true  image  of  war,  he  declined  not  the  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  honor  in  that  great  assembly  of  the  neigh- 
boring nobles.  But  the  image  of  war  was  here  unfortunately 
turned  into  the  thing  itself.  Edward  and  his  retinue  were  so 
successful  in  the  jousts,  that  the  French  knights,  provoked  at 
ibeir  superiority,  made  a  serious  attack  upon  them,  which  was 
repulsed,  and  much  blood  was  idly  shed  in  the  quarrel.t  This 
rencounter  received  the  name  of  the  petty  battle  of  Chalons. 

Edward  went  from  Chalons  to  Paris,  and  did  homage 
lo  Philip  for  the  dominions  which  he  held  in  France.J  He 
(hence  returned  to  Guienne,  [1274.]  and  settled  that  province, 
which  was  in  some  confusion.  He  made  his  journey  to  Lon- 
don through  France :  in  his  passage,  ho  accommodated  at 
Montreiiil  a  diiference  with  Margaret,  countess  of  Fltmders, 
heire^  of  that  territory  ;§  he  was  received  with  joyful  accla- 
mations by  his  people,  and  was  solemnly  crowned  at  West- 
minster by  Robert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  king  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  reestablish- 

•  ■WnlBing.  p.  44.     Trivet,  p.  240. 

t  "Walsing.  p.  44.    Irivot,  p.  241.    M.  "West,  p-  402. 

t  "Walaing.  p.  45.        '  i  Rj-mer,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  33. 
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ment  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  correcting  of  tliose  disorders 
which  the  civil  commolions  and  the  loose  administration  of  his 
father  had  Introduced  into  every  part  of  government.  The 
plan,  of  his  policy  was  equally  generous  and  prudent.  He 
considered  the  great  harons  both  as  the  immediate  rivals  of  the 
crown  and  oppressors  of  the  people  ;  and  he  purposed,  by  an 
exact  distribution  of  justice,  and  a  rigid  execution  of  the  laws, 
to  give  at  once  protection  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  state, 
and  to  diminish  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  great,  on  which 
their  dangerous  authority  was  chiefly  founded.  Makmg  it  a 
rule  in  his  own  conduct  to  observe,  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  the  privileges  secured  to  them  ijy  the  Great  Charier, 
he  acquired  a  aight  to  insist  upon  their  observance'  of  the  same 
charier  towards  their  vassals  and  inferiors ;  and  he  made  the 
crown  be  regarded  by  all  the  gentry  and  commonalty  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  fountain,  of  justice,  and  the  general  asylum 
against  oppression.  Besides  enacting  several  useful  statutes, 
[1275.]  in  a  parliament  which  he  summoned  at  Westminster, 
he  took  care  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  all  his  magistrates  and 
judges,  lo  displace  such  aa  were  either"  negligent  or  corrupt,  to 
provide  them  with  suiBcient  force  for  the  execution  of  justice, 
to  extirpate  alJ  bands  and  confederacies  of  robbers,  and  to 
repress  those  more  silent  robberies  which  were  committed 
either  by  the  power  of  the  nobles  or  under  the  coimtenance 
of  public  authority.  By  tWs  rigid  administration,  the  face  of  the 
kingdom  was  soon  changed  ;  and  order  aiid  justice  took  place 
of  violence  and  oppression :  but  amidst  the  excellent  institu- 
tions and  public- spirited  plans  of  Edward,  there  still  appears 
somewhat  both"  of  the  severity  of  his  personal  character  and 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  times. 

As  the  various  kinds  of  malefactors,  the  murderers,  robbers, 
incendbries,  ravishers,  and  plunderers,  had  become  so  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  that  the  ordinary  ministers  of  justice, 
especially  in  the  western  counties,  were  afraid  to  execute  (he 
laws  against  them,  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  provide  an 
extraordinary  remedy  for  the  evil ;  and  he  erected  a-new  tri- 
bunal, which,  however  useful,  would  have  been  deemed,  in 
times  of  more  regular  liberty,  a  great  stretch  of  illegal  and 
arbitrary  power.  It  consisted  of  commissioners,  who  were ' 
empowered  to  inquire  into  disorders  and  crimes  of  all  kinds, 
and  to  inflict  the  proper  punishments  upon  them.  The  officers 
charged  with  this  unusual  commission,  made  their  circuits 
throughout  the  counties  of  England  most  infested  with  this 
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evil,  and  carried  terror  into  all, those  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  their  zeal  xo  punish  crimes,  they  did  not  sufficiently  distin. 
guish  hetween  the  innocent  and  guilty ;  the  smallest  suspicion 
became  a  ground  of  accusation  and  trial ;  the  slightest  evir 
dence  was  received  against  crimiDals ;  prisons  were  crowded 
with  malefactors,  real  or  pretended ;  severe  fines  were  levied 
for~small  offences ;  and  the  king,  though  his  exhausted  ex- 
chequer was  supplied  by  this  expedient,  found  it  necessary  to 
stop  the  course  of  ao  great  rigor,  and  after  terrifying  and  dis- 
sipating by  this  tribunal  the  gangs  of  disorderly  people  in 
England,  he  prudently  annulled  the  commission  ;*  and  never 
arterwards  renewed  it, 

Among  the  various  disorders  to  which  the  kingdom  was 
subject,  no  one  was  more  universally  complained  of  than  the 
adulteration  of  the  coin ;  and  as  this  crime  required  more  art 
than  the  English  of  that  age,  who  chiefly  employed  force  and 
violence  in  their  iniquities,  were  possessed  of,  the  imputation 
fell  upon  the  Jews.t  Edward  also  seems  to  have  indulged  a 
strong  prepossession  against  that  nation ;  and  this  ill-judged 
zeal  for  Christianity  ^eiag  naturally  augmented  by  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Holy  Land,  he  let  loose  the  whole  rigor  of  his 
justice  agamst  that  unhappy  people.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
of  them  were  hanged  at  once  for  this  crime  in  London  alone, 
besides  those  who  suffered  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  f 
The  houses  and  lands,  (for  the  Jews  had  of  late  ventured  to 
make  purchases  of  that  kind,)  as  well  as  the  goods  of  great 
multitudes,  were  sold  and  confiscated  ;  and  the  king,  lest  it 
should  be  suspected  that  the  riches  of  the  sufferers  were  the 
chief  part  of  flieir  guilt,  ordered  a  moiety  of  the  money  raised 
by  these  confiscations  to  be  set  apart,  and  bestowed  upon  such 
as  were  willing  to  be  converted  to  Christianity.  Bill  resent- 
ment was  more  prevalent  with  them  than  any  temptation  from 
their  poverty;  and  very  few  of  them  could  be  induced  by 
interest  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their  persecutors.  The 
miseries  of  this  people  did  not  here  terminate.  Though  the 
arbitrary  tailiagea  and  exactions  levied  upon  them  had  yielded 
a  constant  and  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  crown,  Edward, 
prompted  by  hia  zeal  and  his  rapacity,  resolved  some  time 

*  Spel,  Gloss,  in  verbo  Trailbaston.  But  Spelman  was  either  mis- 
taken in  placing  thia  commiesion  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  king,  or  it 
was  renewed  in  1305.  See  Eymer,  vol.  ii,  p,  960.  Trivet,  p,  338. 
ftl.  Wcat.  p.  460. 

t  Wntoig.  p,  48,    Heming.  voL  i.  p.  6.         t  T.  Wykea,  p.  i07. 
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after*  to  purge  the  kingdom  entirely  of  that  hated  race,  and 
to  seize  to  himself  at  once  their  whole  property  as  the  reward 
of  his  labor.t  He  left  them  only  money  sutRcient  to  bear 
their  charges  into  foreign  countries,  where  new  persecutions 
and  extortions  awaited  thorn :  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cinque  ports,  imitating  the  bigotry  and  avidity  of  their  sover- 
eign, despoiled  moat  of  them  of  this  small  pittance,  and  even 
threw  many  of  them  into  the  sea ;  a  crime  for  which  the  king, 
who  was  determined  to  be  the  sole  pluoderer  in  his  domin- 
ions, inflicted  a  capital  punishment  upon  them.  No  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  Jews  were  at  this  time  robbed  of  their  effects, 
and  banished  the  kingdom  :  very  few  of  that  nation  have 
since  lived  in  England  :  and  as  it  is  imposable  for  a  nation 
to  subsist  ^vithout  lenders  of  money,  and  none  wUl  lend  with- 
out a  compensation,  the  practice  of  usury,  as  it  was  then 
.called,  was  thenceforth  exercised  by  the  English  themselves 
upon  their  fellow-citizens,  or  by  Lombards  and  other  foreign- 
ers. It  is  very  much  to  be  questioned,  whether  the  dealings 
of  these  new  usurers  were  equally  open  and  unexceptionable 
with  those  of  the  old.  By  a  law  of  Richard,  it  was  enacted, 
that  three  copies  should  be  made  of  every  bond  given  to  a 
Jew ;  one  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  public  magistrate, 
another  into  those  of  a  man  of  credit,  and  a  third  to  remain 
with  the  Jew  himself.^  But  as  the  canon  law,  seconded  by 
the  nranioipal,  permitted  no  Christian  to  take  interest,  all 
transactions  of  this  kind  must,  after  the  banishment  of  the 
Jews,  have  become  more  secret  and  clandestine,  and  the 
lender,  of  consequence,  be  paid  both  for  the  use  of  his  money, 
and  for  the  infamy  and  danger  which  he  incurred  by  lend- 
ing it. 

The  great  poverty  of  the  crown,  though  no  excuse,  was 
probably  the  cause  of  this  egregious  tyranny  exercised  against 
the  Jews ;  hut  Edward  also  practised  other  more  honorable 
means  of  remedying  that  evil.  He  employed  a  strict  fru- 
gality in  the  management  and  distribution  of  his  revenue  :  he 
engaged  the  parliament  to  vote  him  a  fifteenth  of  all  mova- 
bles ;  the  pope  to  grant  him  the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical 
revenues  for  three  years ;  and  the  merchants  to  consent  to 
a  perpetual  imposition  of  half  a  mark  on  every  sack  of  wool 
exported,  and  a  mark  on  three  hundred  skins.     He  also  issued 

•  la  the  year  1290.  ' 

t  'Walsing,  p.  54.    Heming.  voL  i.  p.  20.     Iiivet,  p.  261!. 

J  Trivet,  p.  128. 
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s  to  inquire  into  all  encroachments  on  the  royal 
demesne ;  into  the  value  of  escheats,  forfeitures,  and  ward- 
ships ;  ar.d  into  the  means  of  repairing  or  improving  every 
bmnch  of  the  revenue.*  The  commissioners,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  office,  began  to  carry  matters  too  far  against  the 
nobility,  and  to  question  titles  to  estates  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  for  several  generations.  Eail 
Warrenne,  who  had  done  such  eminent  service  in  the  late 
reign,  being  required  to  show  his  titles,  drew  his  sword;  and 
subjoined,  that  William  the  bastard  had  not  contjuered  the 
kingdom  for  himself  alone  ;  hia  ancestor  was  a  joint  adven- 
turer'in  the  enterprise;  and  he  himself  was  determined  to 
maintain  what  had  from  that  peiiod  rGmained  unquestioned  in 
hia  family.  The  king,  sensible  of  the  danger,  desisted  from 
making  further  inquiries  of  this  nature. 

[1276.]  But  the  active  spirit  of  Edward  could  not  long 
remain  without  employment.  He  soon  after  undertook  an 
enterprise  more  prudent  for  himself,  and  more  advantageous 
to  his  people.  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  had  been  deeply 
engaged  with  the  Mountfort  faction  ;  had  entered  into  ali  their 
conspiracies  against  the  crown ;  had  frequently  fought  on  their 
side  ;  and,  till  die  battle  of  Evesham,  so  fatal  to  that  party, 
had  employed  every  expedient  to  depress  the  royal  cause, 
aitd  to  promote  the  success  of  the  barons.  In  the  general 
accommodation  made  with  the  vanquished,  Lewellyn  had  also 
obtained  hia  pardon ;  but  as  he  was  the  most  powerful,  and 
therefore  the  most  obnoxious  vassal  of  the  crown,  he  had 
reason  to  entertain  anxiety  about  his  situation,  and  to  dread 
the  future  effects  of  resentment  and  jealousy  Jn  the  English 
monarch.  For  tliis  reason  he  determined  to  provide  for  hb 
security  by  maintaining  a  secret  correspondence  with  his 
former  associates ;  aijd  he  even  made  his  addresses  to  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  sent  to  him  from 
beyond  sea,  bat  being  intercepted  in  her  passage  near  the 
Isles  of  Scilly,  was  detained  in  the  court  of  England.t  This 
incident  increasing  the  mutual  jealousy  between  Edward  and 
Lewellyn,  the  latter,  when  required  to  come  to  England,  and 
do  homage  to  the  new  king,  scrupled  to  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  desired  a  safe-conduct  from  Edwa'd 
insisted   upon   having  the   king's  son  and  other    noblem   i 
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o  him  is  hostages,  find  demanded  that  his  consort 
should  previously  be  set  at  liberty.*  The  king,  harioa  now 
brought  the  stale  to  a  full  settlement,  was  not  displeased 
with  this  occasion  of  exercising  his  authority,  and  subduing 
entirely  the  principality  of  Wales.  He  refused  all  Lewellyn'a 
demands,  except  that  of  a  safe-conduct ;  sent  him  repeated 
summons  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vassal ;  levied  an  array  to 
(educe  him  to  obedience  ;  obtained  a  new  aid  of  a  fifteenth 
irom  parliament ;  anii  marched  out  with  certain  assurance 
jf  success  against  the  enemy.  [1277.]  Besides  the  great  dis- 
|iroportion  of  force  between  the  kingdom  and  the  principality, 
ihe  circumstances  of  the  two  slates  were  entirely  reversed  ;  aiid 
the  same  iniestine  dissensions  which  had  formerly  weakened 
England,  now  prevEuled  ia  Wales,  and  had  even  taken  place 
ia  the  reigning  family.  David  and  Eoderic,  brothers  to 
Lewellyn,  dispossessed  of  their  inheritance  by  that  prince, 
had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  Edward, 
and  they  seconded  with  all  their  iillerest,  which  was  extensive, 
his  attempts  to  enslave  their  native  country.  The  Welsh 
prince  had  no  resource  but  in  the  inaccessible  situation  of  his 
mountains,  which  had  hitherto,  through  maiiy  ages,  defended 
his  forefathers  against  all  attempts  of  the  Saxon  and  Norjnan 
odDquerors ;  and  he  retired  among  the  hills  of  Snowdun, 
resolute  to  defend  himself  to  thfe  last  extremity.'  But  Edward, 
equally  vigorous  and  cautious,  entering  by  the  north  with  a 
formidable  army,  pierced  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  and 
having  carefully  explored  every  road  before  him,  and  secured 
every  pasg  behind  him,  approached  the  Welsh  army  in  its  last 
retteat.  He  hero  avoided  the  putting  to  trial  the  valor  of  a 
nation  proud  of  its  ancient  independence,  and  inflamed  with 
animosity  against  its  hereditary  enemies ;  arid  he  trusted  to 
the  slow,  but  sure  effects  of  famine,  for  reducing  that  people 
to  subjection.  The  rude  and  simple  manners  of  the  natives, 
as  well  as  the  motmtainous  situation  of  their  country,  had 
made  them  entirely  neglect  tillage,  and  trust  lo  pasturage 
alone  for  their  subsistence  ;  a  method  of  life  which  had  hither- 
to secured  them  against  the  irregular  attempts  of  the  English, 
but  exposed  tlieM  to  certain  ruin,  when  the  cotiquest  of  the 
country  was  steadily  pursued,  and  prudently  planned  by 
Edward.  Destitute  of  magazines,  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
comer,  they,  as  well  aS"  their  cattle,  suffered  all  the  rigors  of 

•  Eymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  68.    WalBing.  p.  48.    l"rivet,  p.  247. 
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famine ;  and  Lewellyn,  without  being  able  to  atrilie  a  stroke 
for  his  independence,  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit  at  discre- 
tion, and  receive  the  terms  impose'd  upon  him  by  the  victor.* 
He  bound  himself  to  pay  to  Edward  fifty  thousand  pounds,  as 
a  reparation  of  damages  ;  to  do  homage  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  to  permit  all  the  other  barons  of  Wales,  except  four  near 
Snowduji,  to  swear  fealty  to  the  same  crown ;  to  relinquish 
tiie  country  between  Cheshire  and  the  River  Conway ;  to  settle 
on  his  brother  Roderic  a  thousand  marks  a  year,  and  on  David 
five  hundred  ;  and  to  deliver  ten  hostages  as  security  for  hui 
future  submission.t 

Edward,  on  the  performance  of  the  other  articles,  remitted 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  the  payment  of  the  fifty  ihousand 
pounds  ;  J  which  were  atipulaled  by  treaty,  and  which,  it  ia 
probable,  the  poverty  of  the  country  made  it  absolutely  impos- 
sibly for  him  to  levy.  But,  notwithstending  this  indulgence 
complaints  of  iniquities  soon  arose  on  the  side  of  the  vwiqiushed- 
the  English,  insolent  on  tljeir  easy"  and  bloodless  victory, 
oppressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  dislricls  which  B'ere  yielded 
to  them :  the  lords  marchers  committed  with  impunity  all  kinds: 
of  violence  on  their  Welsh  neighbors  :  new  and  more  severo 
terms  were  imposed  on  Lewellyn  himself;  and  Edward, 
when  the  prince  attended  him  at  Worcester,  exacted  a  promise 
that  he  would  retain  no  person  in  his  principality  who  shoul<i 
be  obnoxious  to  the  English  monarch.^  There  were  other  per- 
sonal insults  which  raised  the  indignation  of  the  Welsh,  and 
made  them  determine  rather  to  encounter  a  force  which  (hey 
had  already  experienced  to  be  so  much  superior,  than  to  bear 
oppression  from  the  haughty  victors.  Prince  David,  seized 
with  the  national  spirit,  made  peace  with  his  brother,  and 
■promised  to  concur  in  the  defence  of  pubUc  liberty.  Thii 
Welsh  flew'to  arms;  and  Edward,  npt  displeased  with  thts 
occasion  of  making  his  conquest  final  and  absolute,  asseinbled 
all  his  military  tenants,  and  advanced  into  Wales  with  an  army 
which  the  in)aabitants  could  not  reasonably  hope  to  resist. 
The  situation  of  the  country  gave  the  Welsh  at  first  some 
advantage  over  Luke  de  Tany,  one  of  Edward's  captains,  who 

*  T.  "VVykea,  p.  105. 

t  Rymer,  VOL  iL  p.  88.  Walsing.  p. 47.  Ttivot, p. 2SI.  T.'Wjites, 
p.  lOS. 

SHjmer,  p.  92. 
Dr.  Povrell'a  Hist,  of 'Walea,  p.  3U,  31S. 
7. 
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had  passed  the  Menau  with  a  detachment,*  but  Lewellyn, 
being  surprised  by  Moi'timer,  was  defeated  aad  slain  iu  an 
action,  and  two  thousand  of  his  followers  were  put  to  the 
sword.t  David,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  principality,  could 
never  collect  an  army  sufficient  to  face  the  English ;  and  being 
Ehased  from  hill  to  hill,  and  hanted  from  one  retreat  to  another, 
was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  under  various  disguises,  and  was 
It  last  betrayed  in  his  lurking-place  to  the  enemy.  Edward 
sent  him  in  chains  lo  Shrewsbury;  [1283.]  and  bringing  him 
[o  a  formal  trial  before  all  tho  peers  of  England,  ordered  this 
Bovereiga  prince  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  as  & 
traitor,  for  defending  by  arms  the  liberties  of  his  native 
country,  together  with  his  own  hereditary  authority.  X  All  the 
Welsh  nobility  submitted  to  the  conqueror ;  the  laws  of 
England,  with  the  sheriffs  and  other  ministers  of  justice,  were 
established  in  that  principality ;  and  though  it  was  long  before 
national  antipathies  were  extinguished,  and  a  thorough  union 
attained  between  the  people,  yet  this  important  conquest,  which 
it  had  required  eight  hundred  years  fully  to  effect,  was  at  last, 
through  the  abilities  of  Edward,  completed  by  the  English. 

[1384,J  The  king,  sensible  that  nothing  kept  sdive  tho 
ideas  of  military  valor  and  of  ancient  glory  so  much. as  the 
traditional  poetry  of  the  people,  which,  assisted  by  the  power 
of  music  and  the  jollity  of  festivals,  made  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  youth,  gathered  together  all  the  Welsh  bards, 
and  from  a  barbarous,  though  not  absurd  policy,  ordered  them 
to  be  put  to  death-i^ 

There  prevails  a  vulgar  story,  which,  as  it  well  suits  the 
capacity  of  the  monkish  writers,  is  carefully  recorded  by  them  j 
that  Edward,  assembling  the  Welsh,  promised  to  give  (hem  a 
pnnce  of  unexceptionable  manners,  a  Welshman  by  birth,  and 
one  who  could  speak  no'  other  language.  On  their  acclama- 
tions of  joy,  and  promise  of  obedience,  he  invested  in  the 
pnncipality  his  second  son,  Edward,  then  an  infant,  who  had 
been  born  at  Carnarvon.  The  death  of  his  eldest  son 
Alononso,  soon  after,  made  young  Edward  heir  of  the  mon- 
archy ;   the  principality  of  Wales  was  fuiiy  annexed  to  tlie 

•  ■Wulsiijg.  p,  50.  lleming.  vol.  i.  p.  9.  Trivet,  p.  208,  T. 
Wyhes,  p.  110. 

■f  jleming.  vol,  i.  p,  II.     Ttivet,  p,  267.     Ann.  Waverl.  p.  236. 

i  loming.  voL  i.  p.  12.  I'rivct,  p.  2li9.  Ann.  WaverL  p.  238. 
T.  T'yke?,  p.  HI.    M.  West.  p.  411, 

§  Hir  J.  W  J'nne,  p.  15. 
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crown ;  and  henceforth  gives  a  title  to  llie  eldest  son  of  the 
kings  of  England. 

[1286.]  The  settlement  of  Wales  appeared  so  complete  to 
Edward,  that  in  less  than  two  years  after,  he  went  abroad,  in 
order  to  make  peace  between  Alphonso,  king  of  Arragon,  and 
Philip  the  Fair,  ^ho  had  lately  succeeded  his  father,  Philip  the 
Hardy,  on  the-  throne  of  France.*  The  difference  between 
these  two  princes  had  arisen  about  the  kingdom  o#  Sicily, 
which  the  pope,  after  his  hopes  from  England  failed  him,  had 
bestowed  on  Charles,  brother  to  St.  Lewis,  and  which  waa 
claimed  upon  other  titles  by  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  father  to 
Alphonso.  Edward  had  powers  from  both  princes  to  settle  the 
terms  of  peace,  and  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavors ;  but  as 
the  controversy  nowise  regards  England,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  a  detail  of  it.  He  staid  abroad  above  three  years ;  and 
oh  hia  return  found  many  disorders  to  have  prevailed,  both 
from  open  violer.ce  and  from  the  corruption  of  justice. 

Thomas  Chamberlain,  a  gentleman  of  some  note,  had 
assembled  several  of  his  associates  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire, 
under  pretence  of  holding  a  tournament,  an  exercise  practised 
by  the  gentry  only ;  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  plundering 
the  rich  fair  of  Boston,  and  robbing  the  merchants.  To  facili- 
tate his  purpose,  he  privately  set  fire  to  the  town ;  and  while 
the  inhabitants  were  employed  in  quenching  the  flames,  the 
conspirators  broke  into  the  booths,  and  carried  off  the  goods. 
Chamberlain  himself  was  detected  and  hanged ;  but  maintained 
so  steadily  the  point  of  honor  to  his  accomplices,  that  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on,  by  offers  or  promises,  to  discover  any  of 
them.  Many  other  instances  of  robbery  and  violence  broke 
out  in  all  parts  of  England ;  though  the  singular  circumstances 
attending  this  conspiracy  have  made  it  alone  be  particularly 
recorded  by  historians.t 

[1289.]  But  the  corruption  of  the  judges,  by  which  the 
fountains  of  justice  were  poisoned,  seemed  of  still,  more  dan- 
gerous consequence.  Edward,  in  order  to  remedy  this  pre- 
vailing abuse,  sumnv.ined  a  parliament,  and  brought  the  judges 
to  a  trial ;  where  all.  of  themi  except  two,  who  were  clergy- 
mea,  were  convicted  of  this  flagrant  iniquity,  were  fined,  and, 
deposed.  The  amount  of  the  fines  levied  upon  them  is  alone  a 
sufficient  proof  of  tlieir  guilt ;  being  above  one  himdred  thousand 
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marks,  an  immense  sum  in  those  days,  and  sufilcienl  to  defraj 
the  charges  of  an  expensive  war  between  two  great  kingdoms. 
The  king  afterwards  made  all  the  new  judges  swear  that  they 
would  lake  no  bribes ;  but  his  expedient  of  deposing  and  fining 
the  old  ones,  was  the  more  effectual  remedy. 

We  now  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Scotland,  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  interesting  transactiotia 
of  this  reign,  and  of  some  of  the  subsequent ;  though  the  inter- 
course S(  itiat  kingdom  .with  England,  either  in  peace  or  war, 
had  hitherto  produced  so  few  events  of  moment,  that,  to  avoid 
tediousness,  we  have  omitted  many  of  them,  and  have  been 
very  concise  in  relating  the  rest.  If  the  Scots  had,  before  this 
period,  any  real  history  worthy  of  the  name,  except  what  they 
glean  from  scattered  passages  in  the  Engli^  historians,  those 
events,  however  minute,  yet  being  the  only  foreign  transactions 
of  the  nation,  might  deserve  a  place  in  it. 

Though  the  government  of  Scotland  had  been  continually 
exposed  to  those  factions  and  convulsions  which  are  incident 
lo  till  barbarous  and  to  many  civilized  nations ;  and  though  the 
euccessions  of  their  kings,  the  only  part  of  their  history  which 
deserves  any  credit  had  pften  been  disordered  by  irregularitiea 
and  usurpations ;  the  true  heir  of  the  royal  family  had  stiO  in  (he 
end  prevaiJed,  and  Alexander  III.,  who  had  espoused  llie  sister 
of  Edward,  probably  inherited,  after  a  period  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred years,  and  through  a  succession  of  males,  the  sceptre  of 
all  the  Scottish  princes  who  had  governed  the  nation  since  its  first 
establishment  in  the  island.  This  prince  died  in  1286,  by  a 
ffdl  from  his  horse  at  Kinghom,*  without  leaving  any  male 
issiie,  and  withoijt  any  descendant,  except  Margaret,  born  of 
Eiric,  king  of  Norway,  and  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Scot- 
tish monarch.  This  princess,  commonly  called  the  Maid  of 
Norway,  though  a  female,  and  an  infant,  and  a  foreigner,  yet, 
being  ijie  lawful  heir  of  the  kingdom,  had,  through  her  grand- 
father's care,  been  recognized  successor  by  the  states  of  Scot- 
land ;  f  and  on  Alexander's  death,  the  dispositions  which  had 
been  previously  made  against  that  event,  appeared  so  just  and 
prudent,  that  no  disorders,  as  might  naturally  be  apprehended, 
ensued  in  the  kingdom.  Margaret  was  acknowledged  queen 
of  Scotland ;  five  guardians,  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  the'  earls  of  Fife  and  Buchan,  and  James,  steward 
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of  Scotland,  entered  peaceably  upon  the  administration  ;  and 
the  infant  princess,  under  the  protection  of  Edward,  her  great 
uncle,  and  Eric,  her  father,  who  exerted  themselves  on  this, 
occasion,  seemed  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
The-  English  monarch  was  naturally  led  to  build  mighty 
projects  on  this  incident ;  and  having  lately,  by  force  of  arms, 
brought  Wales  under  subjection,  he  attempted,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Margaret  with  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  to  unite  the 
whole  island  into  one  monarchy,  and  thereby  to  give  it  se- 
curity both  against  domestic  convulsions  and  foreign  invasions. 
[1290,]  The  amity  which  had  of  late  prevailed  between 
the  two  nations,  and  which,  even  in  former  times,  had 
never  been  interrupted  by  any  violent  wars  or  injuries, 
facilitated  extremely  the  execution  of  this  project,  so  favor- 
able to  the  happiness  and  grandeur  of  both  kingdoms ; 
and  the  states  of  Scotland  readily  gave  their  assent  to  the 
English  proposals,  and  even  agreed  that  their  young  sov- 
ereign should  be  educated  in  the  court  of  Edward.  Anx- 
ious, however,  for  the  liberty  and  independency  of  their 
country,  they  took  care  to  stipulate  very  equitable  conditions, 
ere  they  intrusted  themselves  into  the  hands  of  so  great  and 
so  ambitious  a  monarch.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should 
enjoy  all  iheir  ancient  laws,  liberties,  and  customs ;  that  in 
case  young  Edward  and  Margaret  should  die  without  issue, 
the  crown  of  Scotland  should  revert  to  the  next  heir,  ancl 
should  be  inherited  by  him  free  and  independent;  that  the 
military  tenants  of  the  crown  should  never  be  obliged  to  go 
But  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  do  homage  to  tha  sovereign  of 
the  united  kingdoms,  nor  the  chapters  of- catheilral,  collegiate, 
or  conventual  churches,  in  order  to  make  elections ;  that  the 
parliaments  summoned  for  Scottish  affairs  should  always  be 
held  within  the  bounds  of  that  kingdom ;  and  that  Edward 
should  bind  liimselfi  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand marks,  payable  to  the  pope  for  the  use  of  the  holy  wars, 
to  observe  all  these  articles.*  It  is  not  easv  to  conceive  that 
two  nations  could  have  treated  more  on  a.  tooting  of  equality 
than  Scotland  and  England  maintmned  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  transaction ;  and  though  Edward  gave  his 
assent  to  the  article  concerning  the  future  independency  of 
the  Scottish  crown,  with  a  "  saving  of  his  former  rights," 
this  reserve  gave  no  alann  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  both 

•  Eymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 
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because  these  rights,  having  hitherto  been  little  heard  of,  had 
oeeasioned  no  disturbance,  and  because  the  Scots  had  so  near 
a  prospect  of  seeing  them  entirely  absorbed  in  the  rights  of 
their  sovereignty. 

[1291.]  But  this  project,  so  happily  formed  and  so  amicably 
conducted,  failed  of  success,  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Norwe- 
gian priDcesi  who  expired  on  her  passage  to  Scotland  *  and 
1ft  y  i   m  1  p      pe     t    th   1.    gd  Th    gl  d       d 

w       f     th    p  bvi     d  by  th        th     ly    f  th        g      v 

f   m    ly         bl   h  d    th  If    f  h  waa 

wbm  bitfdp  dtl  t  Idt 

p    t  th  rsy    wl     1  Uy  d      d  d  bj 

^so         d      g  I  Id  b     ]  bij        tl  d  by 

th  m  by  tl         t        f  th     k    ^d  m     m  1  t        my 

p         ftp         d  lb     po.       y     f  1\  11  k    g     f 

&c    1     d    th     p  k      t  by  H     ry  n     b      g    11 

by  th     d      1      f  M    g  f  N        y  th      i,ht  t    th 

crown  devolved  on  the  issue  of  David,  ear!  of  Huntingdon, 
brother  to  William,  whose  male  line  bebg  also  extinct,  left  the 
succession  open  to  the  posterity  of  his  daughters.  The  earl 
of  Huntingdon  had  three  daughters ;  Margaret,  married  to 
Alan,  lord  of  Galloway,  IsaJwUa,  wife  of  Eobert  Brus  or  Bruce, 
lord  of  Annandale,  and  Adama,  who  espoused  Henry,  Lord 
Hastings.  Margaret,  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  left  one  daugh- 
ter, Devetgilda,  married  to  John  Baliol,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  present  competitors  for  the 
crown :  Isabella  II.  bore  a  son,  Eobert  Bruce,  who  was  now 
alive,  and  who  also  insisted  on  his  claim :  Adama  III.  left  a 
son,  John  Hastings,  who  pretended  that  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, like  many  other  inheritances,  was  divisible  among  the 
three  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  that  he,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  had  a  title  to  a  third  of  it.  Baliol  and 
Bruce  united  against  Hastings,  in  maintaining  that  the  king- 
dom was  mdivisible  ;  but  each  of  them,  supported  by  plausible 
reasons,  asserted  the  preference  of  his  own  title,  Baliol  was 
sprung  from  the  elder  branch :  Bruce  was  one  degree  nearer 
the  common  stock:  if  the  principle  of  representation  was 
regarded,  the  former  had  the  better  claim :  if  propinquity  waa 
considered,  the  latter  was  entitled  to  the  preference.t  The 
3  of  men  were  divided ;  all  the  nobility  had  taken 
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part  on  one  side  or  tlie  other :  the  people  followed  implicitly 
their  leaders  :  the  Iwo  claimants  themselves  had  great  power 
and  numerous  retainers  in  Scotland  :  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
among  a  rude  people,  more  accustomed  to  arms  than  inured 
to  laws,  a  controversy  of  this  nature,  wMch  couid  not  he  de- 
cided by  any  former  precedent  among  them,  and  which  ia 
capable  of  exciting  commotions  in  the  most  legal  and  best 
established  governments,  should  threaten  the  state  with  the 
most  fatal  convulsions. 

Each  century  has  Its  peculiar  mode  in  conducting  business ; 
and  men,  guided  more  by  custom  than  by  reason,  follow, 
without  inquiry,  the  maimers  which  are  prevalent  in  their  own 
time.  The  practice  of  tSiat  age  in  controversies  between  states 
and  princes,  seems  to  have  been  to  choose  a  foreign  prince 
as  an  equal  arbiter,  by  wliom  the  question  was  decided,  and 
whose  sentence  prevented  those  dismal  confusions  and  dis- 
orders, inseparable  at  all  times  from  war,  but  which  wera 
multiplied  a  hundred  fold,  and  dispersed  into  every  corner,  by 
the  nature  of  the  feudal  governments.  It  was  dius  that  the 
EngUsh  king  and  barons,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  endeav- 
ored to  compose  their  dissensions  by  a  reference  to  the  king 
of  France  ;  and  the  celebrated  integrity  of  that  monarch  had 
prevented  all  the  bad  effects  which  might  naturally  have  been 
dreaded  from  so  perilous  an  expedient.  It  was  thus  that  the 
kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  and  afterwards  other  princes, 
had  submitted  their  controversies  to  Edward's  judgment ;  and 
the  remoteness  of  their  states,  the  great  power  of  the  princes, 
and  the  little  interest  which  he  had  on  either  side,  had  induced 
him  to  acquit  himself  with  honor  in  his  decisions.  The  par- 
liament of  Scotland,  therefore,  threatened  with  a  furious  civil 
war,  and  allured  by  the  great  reputation  of  the  English  mon- 
arch, as  well  aa  by  the  present  amicable  correspondence 
between  the  kingdoms,  agreed  in  making  a  reference  to  Ed- 
ward ;  and  Fraser,  bishop  of  St,  Andrews,  with  other  deputies, 
was  sent  to  notify  to  him  their  resolution,  and  to  claim  his  good 
offices  in  the  present  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed.* 
His  inclination,  they  flattered  themselves,  led  him  to  prevent 
their  dissensions,  and  to  interpose  with  a  power  which  none 
of  the  competitors  would  dare  to  withstand  ;  when  this  expedi- 
ent was  proposed  by  one  party,  the  otlier  deemed  it  danger- 
ous to  object  to  it ;  indifferent  persons  thought  that  the  immi« 

•  Heming.  voL  i.  p.  31. 
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nent  perils  of  a  cml  nar  would  thereby  be  prevented ,  and  no 
one  reflected  on  the  umhilious  character  of  Edward,  and  the 
almost  o^ain  ruin  i^hich  must  attend  a  small  stale  divided 
by  foction,  when  it  thus  iKiphcitly  submits  itself  to  the  wUl  of 
80  powerful  and  encroaching  a  neighbor 

The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  the  virtue  of  the  English 
monarch  to  resist  He  purposed  to  lay  hold  of  the  present 
favorable  opportunity,  and  if  not  to  create,  at  least  to  revive, 
hiB  claim  of  a  feudal  supenonty  over  Scotland  ,  a  claim  which 
had  hitherto  lam  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  and  which,  if  ever 
it  had  been  an  object  of  attention,  or  had  been  so  rtiuch  as 
suspected,  would  have  efiectuailj  pievented  the  Scottish  barons 
from  chaosuig  hira  for  an  umpire  He  well  knew  that,  if  this 
pretension  were  once  submitted  to,  as  it  seemed  difticuU  m 
the  present  situation  of  Scotland  to  oppose  it,  the  absolute 
wvereignty  of  that  kingdom  (which  had  been  the  case  with 
Wales)  would  soon  follow  ,  and  that  one  great  vassal,  cooped 
up  in  an  island  with  his  liege  lord,  without  resource  fiom 
foToign  powers,  without  aid  from  any  fellow-vassals,  could 
npl  long  mamtain  his  tjominions  against  the  efforts  of  a  mighty 
kingdom,  assisted  by  all  the  cavils  which  the  feudal  law 
afibrded  his  superior  against  him  In  pursuit  of  this  great 
object,  very  advantageous  to  England,  perhaps  in  the  end.  no 
less  beneficial  to  Scotland,  but  extremely  unjust  and  imquitous 
in  Itself,  Edward  bubied  himseli  in  searching  for  proofs  of 
his  pretended  superiority ,  and,  instead  of  looking  into  his 
own  archives,  which,  if  his  claim  had  been  real,  must  haie 
afforded  him  numeious  records  of  the  homages  done  by  the 
Scottish  pnnces,  and  could  alone  yield  him  any  aufhentic 
testimony,  he  made  all  the  monasteries  be  ransacked  for  old 
chronicles  and  histories  written  by  Englishmen,  and  he  col- 
lected all  the  passag(~8  which  seemed  an3'wise  to  favor  his 
pretensions*  let  even  in  thi=i  method  of  proceeding,  which 
must  have  discovered  to  himself  the  injustice  of  his  claim,  he 
was  far  from  being  fortunate  He  began  his  pioofs  fiom  the 
time  of  Edward  Sie  Elder,  and  continued  ihem  through  all 
(he  subsequent  Saxon  and  Norman  times ,  but  produced 
nothing  to  his  purpose  +  The  whole  amount  of  his  authorities 
during  the  Saxon  period,  when  stripped  of  the  bombast  and 
inaccurate  =113  le  of  the  monkish  historians,  is,  that  the  Scots 
had  sometimes  been  defeated  by  the  English,  had  recentd 

•  Walamg  p.  55  +  Kymer,  >ol  u.  p  559. 
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IS,  bad  made  submissions  to 
the  English  monarcii,  and  had  even  perhaps  fallen  into  some 
dependence  on  a  power  which  was  so  much  superior,  and 
which  they  had  not  at  that  time  sufficient  force  to  resist.  His 
authorities  from  the  Norman  period  were»  if  possible,  still  less 
conclusive :  the  historians  indeed  make  frequent  meiltioii  of 
homage  done  by  the  northern  potentafe;  but  no  one  of  tjiem 
says  that  it  was  done  for  his  kingdom ;  and  several  of  Ihern 
declare,  in  express  terms,  that  it  was  relative  only  to  the  fiefs 
which  he  enjoyed  south  of  the  Tweed ;  *  in  the  same  manner, 
as  the  king  of  England  himself  swore  feally  to  the  French 
monarch,  for  the  fiefs  which  he  inherited  in  France.  And  to 
such  scandalous  shifts  was  Edward  reduced,  that  he  quotes  a  ■ 
passage  from  Hoveden,t  where  it  is  asserted  that  a  Scottish 
king  had  done  homage  to  England  ;  but  he  piivposely  omits 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  which  expresses  that  this  prince 
did  homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England. 

When  William,  king  of  Scotland,  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Alnwick,  he  was  obliged,  for  the  recovery  of 
his  liberty,  to  swear  fealty  to  the  victor  for  hia  crown  itself. 
The  deed  was  performed  according  to  all  the  rites  of  the 
feudal  law  :  the  record  was  preserved  in  the  English  archives, 
and  is  mentioned  by  all  the  historians :  but  as  it  is  the  only 
one  of  iha  kind,  and  as  historians  speak  of  this  superiority 
as  a  great  acquisition  gained  by  the  fortunate  arms  of  Henry 
II.,J  there  can  remain  no  doubt  that  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land was,  in  all  former  periods,  entirely  free  and  independ- 
ent. Its  subjection  continued  a  very  few  years  :  King 
Richard,  desirous,  before  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land, 
to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  William,  renounced  that  hom- 
age, which,  he  says  in  express  terms,  had  been  extorted  by 
his  father;  and  he  only  retained  the  usual  homage  which  had 
been  done  by  the  Scottish  princes  for  the  lands  which  they 
held  in  England. 

But  though  this  transaction  rendered  the  independence  of 
Scotland  still  more  unquestionaMe,  than  if  no  feally  had  ever 
been  sworn  to  the  English  crown,  the'Scottish  kings,  apprised 
of  the  point  aimed  at  by  their  powerful  neighbors,  seem  for  a 
long  time  to  have  retained  some  jealousy  on  that  head,  and, 

•  Hoveden,  p.  492,  663.    M.  Paris,  p.  109.    M.  West.  p.  256. 
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in  doing  homage,  to  have  anxiously  obviated  all  such  pre'.en- 
sions.  When  William,  in  1200,  did  homage  to  John  at  Lin 
coin,  he  was  careful  to  insert  a  salvo  for  his  rc^I  dignity  ;  * 
when  Alexander  III,  sent  assistance  to  his  fathe  H      y 

in.,  during  the  wars  of  the  barons,  he  previoi.  ly  p  ot,  d  n 
acknowledgment,  that  this  aid  was  granted  o  ly  f  f  d 
ship,  not  from  any  right  claimed  by  the  Engl  h  If 

and  when  that  same  prince  was  invited  to  ass  th  o- 

nation  of  this  very  Edward,  he  declined  att    d  till  I 

received  a  like  acknowledgment.}: 

But  as  a!!  these  reasons  (and  stronger  co  Id  he  p 

duced)  were  but  a-  feeble  rampart  against  th    p  1 

sword,  Edward,  carrying  with  him  a  great  a  y  wl  h 
to  enforce  his  proofs,  advanced  to  the  fi-ontiera,  andmvited  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  all  the  competitors,  to  attend  him  in 
the  Castle  of  Norham,  a  place  situated  on  the  soudiera  banks 
of  the  Tweed,  in  order  to  determine  the  cause  which  had 
been  referred  to  his  arbilralion.  But  though  this  deference 
seemed  due  to  so  great  a  monarch,  and  was  no  more  than 
what  his  father  and  the  English  barons  had,  in  simdar  clr- 
cumslances,  paid  to  Lewis  IX.,  the  kmg,  careful  not  to  give 
umbrage,  and  determmed  nevei  to  produce  his  claim  till  it 
should  be  too  late  to  thmk  of  opposition,  sent  the  Scottish 
barons  an  acknowledgment,  that,  though  at  that  time  they 
passed  the  frontiers,  this  step  should  never  be  drawn  into  pre- 
cedent, or  aiiord  the  English  kings  a  pretence  for  exacting  a 
like  submission  in  any  future  transaction.^  When  the  whole 
Scottish  nation  had  thus  unwirilv  put  themselves  in  his 
power,  Edward  opened  the  confeiences  at  Norham :  he  in- 
formed the  parliament,  by  the  mouth  of  Roger  le  Brabanfon, 
his  chief  lusticiary,  that  he  w  as  come  thither  to  determine  the 
right  among  the  competitors  to  their  crown ;  that  be  waa 
determined  to  do  strict  justice  to  all  parties  ;  and  that  he  waa 
entitled  to  this  authority,  not  in  virtue  of  the  reference  made 
to  him,  but  in  quality  of  superior  and  liege  lord  of  the  king- 
dcm-ll  He  then  produced  his  proofs  of  this  superiority,  which 
he  pretended  to  be  unquestionable,  and  he  required  of  them 
an  acknowledgment  of  it ;  a  demand  which  was  superfluous 

*  Hovedeii,  p.  811.  t  Rymer,  voL  ii.  p.  844. 

J  See  note  A,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

f  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  fi39,  8i5.    'Waleing.  p.  63. 

I  Kfinei,  vol.  ii.  p.  S43.    Sec  note  B>  at  the  end  of  the  voluma. 
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if  the  fact  were  already  known  and  avowed,  and  which 
Diainly  betrays  Edwai'd's  consciousness  of  his  Iftme  and  de- 
fective title.  The  Scottish  parliament  was  astonished  at  so 
new  a  pretension,  and  answered  only  by  their  silence.  But 
the  king,  in  order  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  free  and 
regii'ar  proceedings,  desired  them  to  remove  into  their  own 
country,  to  deliberate  upon  his  claim,  to  examine  his  proofs, 
to  p'oposa  all  their  objections,  and  to  inform  him  of  their 
resol-ition  ;  and  he  appointed  a  plain  at  Upsettleton,  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Tweed,  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  Scottish  barons  assembled  in  this  place,  though 
moved  with  indignation  at  the  injustice  of  this  unexpected 
claim,  and  at  the  fraud  with  which  it  had  been  conducted, 
tliey  found  themselves  betrayed  into  a  situation  in  which  it 
was  impossible  for  Ihem  to  make  any  defence  for  [he  ancient 
liberty  and  independence  of  their  country.  The  king  of 
England,  a  martial  and  politic  prince,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  lay  at  a  very  small  distance,  and  was  only  separated 
from  them  by  a  river  fordable  in  many  places.  Though,  by 
a  sudden  fliglit,  some  of  them  might  themselves  be  able  to 
make  their  escape,  what  hopes  could  they  entertain  of  se- 
curing the  kingdom  against  his  future  enterprises  .■'  Without 
a  head,  without  union  among  themselves,  attached  all  of 
them  to  different  competitors,  whose  title  they  had  rashly 
sabmilted  to  the  decision  of  ihia  foreign  usurper,"  and  who 
were  thereby  reduced  to  an  absolute  dependence  upon  him, 
they  could  only  expect  by  resistance  to  entail  on  themselves 
and  their  posterity  a  more  grievous  and  more  destructive 
servitude.  Yet  even  in  this  desperate  slate  of  their  affairs 
the  Scottish  barons,  as  we  ieam  from  WaJsingham,*  one  of 
the  best  historians  of  that  period,  had  the  courage  to  reply 
that,  till  they  had  a  king,  they  could  taie  no  resolution  on  so 
momentous  a  point:  the  journal  of  King  Edward  says,  that 
they  made  no  answer  at  all ;  t  that  is,  perhaps,  no  particu- 
lar answer  or  objection  to  Edward's  claim :  and  by  this 
solution  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  journal  with  the  his- 
torian. The  king,  therefore,  interpreting  their  silence  as 
consent,  addressed  himself  to  the   several   competitors,  and 

•  Page  56.  M.  West.  p.  436.  It  is  smd  by  Hemingford,  vol.  i. 
p.  33,  that  the  king  mennood  Tiolently  the  Scotch,  barons,  and  forced 
them  ta  compliance,  at  least  to  ailenco. 

t  Itymet,  voL  ii.  p.  648. 
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previou-slj  to  liis  pronouncing  sentence,  requiied  their  ao 
knowIeiJgment  of  his  supenoniy 

It  ifi  evident  from  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  family  of 
Scotland,  that  there  could  only  be  two  questions  about  the 
succession  —  that  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Lord  Hastings  on  the  other,  concerning  the  partition  ei 
the  crown  ,  and  that  between  Baiiol  and  Bruce  themselves 
concerning  the  preference  of  their  respective  titles,  supposing 
the  kingdom  indivisible  yet  there  appeared  on  this  occasion 
no  less  than  nine  claimants  besides  ,  John  Conivn  or  Cummin, 
lord  of  Badeooch,  Florence,  earl  of  Holland,  Patric  Dunbar, 
earl  of  March,  Wilham  de  Veacey,  Robert  de  Pynkem,  Nieh. 
olas  de  Soules,  Patric  Galythly,  Roger  de  MandeviOe,  Robert 
de  Ross,  not  to  mention  the  king  of  Noi  way,  who  claimed  as 
heir  to  hia  daughter  Margaret  *  Some  of  these  competitors 
weie  descended  fiom  more  remote  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  others  were  even  sprung  fiom  illegitimate  childien  , 
and  as  none  of  them  had  the  least  pretence  of  right,  it  is 
natural  to  conjecture  (hat  Edward  had  secretly  encouraged 
them  to  appear  in  the  list  of  claimants,  that  he  might  sow  the 
more  division  among  the  Scottish  nobility,  make  the  cause 
appear  the  moro  mincale,  and  be  able  to  choose,  among  a 
great  number,  the  i^iost  obsequious  candidate 

But  he  found  them  all  equally  obsequious  on  this  occasion  + 
Robert  Bruce  was  tVte  fitst  that  acknowledged  Edward's  right 
of  superiority  over  Scotland ,  and  he  had  so  far  foreseen  the 
king's  pretensions,  that  even  in  his  petition,  where  he  set  forth 
his  claim  to  the  orownj  he  had  previouslj  applied  to  him  as 
Uege  loid  of  the  kingdom ,  a  step  which  wa&  not  taken  by  any 
of  'he  other  competitors  j  They  a|l,  however,  with  seeming 
willingness,  made  i  like  acknowledgment  when  required , 
though  Baliol,  Ipst  he  should  give  offence  to  the  Scottish  na- 
tion, had  taken  care  to  be  absent  dunng  the  first  days ,  and 
he  was  the  last  that  recognized  the  king's  title's  Edwaid 
nest  deliberated  concernmg  the  method  of  proceeding  in  the 
discussion  of  this  great  contioversy  He  gave  orders  that 
Baliol,  and  such  of  the  competitors  as  adheied  to  him,  should 
rhoose  forty  commissioners ,  Bruce  and  his  adherents  forty 

*  Walsing.  p.  68. 

t  Ryiaer,  vol.  ii.  p.  639,  545.    Walaing.  p.  66.    Homing.  toL  i 
p.  33,  3i.     Tviret,  p.  3S0.     M.  West,  p,  416. 
I  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  677,  678,  679. 

i  Bymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  ii6. 
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ipore :  to  these  the  king  added  twenty-four  Englishmen  :  he 
ordered  these  hundred  and  four  commissioners  to  exainino  th« 
cause  deliberately  among  themselves,  and  make  their  report 
to  him ;  *  and  he  promised  in  the  ensuing  year  to  give  hia 
determination.  Meanwhile  he  pretended  that  it  was  requisite 
lo  have  all  the  forlresses  of  Scotland  delivered  into  his  handai 
in  order  to  enable  him,  without  opposition,  to  put  the  trfle  heir 
in  possession  of  the  crown ;  and  this  exorWlant  demand  wa? 
complied  with,  both  by  the  states  and  by  the  clairaants.1 
The  governors  also  of  all  the  castles  immediately  resigned 
their  command ;  except  Umfreville,  earl  of  Angus,  who  re- 
fused, without  a  formal  and  particular  acquittal  from  the 
parliament  and  the  several  claimants,  lo  surrender  his.  for- 
tresses to  so  domineering  an  arbiter,  who  had  given  to  Scotland 
so  many  just  reasons  of  suspicion  J  Before  this  assembly 
broke  up,  which  had  fixed  such  a  mark  of  dishonor  on  the 
nation,  all  the  prelates  and  barons  there  present  swore  fealty 
to  Edward  ,  and  that  prmce  appointed  commibsioners  to  receive 
a  lite  oath  from  all  the  otlier  barons  and  persons  of  distinction 
m  Scotland  "^ 

The  king,  hiving  finally  made  as  he  imagmed,  this  im- 
portant acquisition,  left  the  commissioners  to  sit  at  Berwick, 
and  examine  th^  titles  of  the  several  competitors  who  claimed 
the  precarious  crown,  which  Edward  was  willing  for  soma 
time  to  allow  the  lawful  heir  to  enjoy  He  went  southwards, 
both  in  order  to  assist  at  the  funeral  of  his  mother.  Queen 
Eleanor,  who  died  about  thig  time,  and  to  compose  some 
difierences  which  had  arisen  among  his  principal  nobililj 
Gilbert,  earl  of  Glocester,  the  greatest  baron  of  the  king- 
dom, had  espoused  the  Itiijg'a  daughter  ,  and  being  elated  bj 
that  alliance,  and  still  more  by  his  own  power,  which,  he 
thought,  set  him  above  the  laws,  he  permitted  his  bailiffa  and 
vassals  to  commit  violence  on  the  lands  of  Humphrey  Bohur, 
earl  0/  Herefoid,  who  retaliated  the  injury  by  like  iiolence 
But  this  was  not  a  reign  in  which  such  illegal  proceedings 
could  pHss  with  impunity  Edward  procured  a  sentence 
agamit  tlie  two  earls,  committed  them  both  to  prison,  and 
would  not  restgio  them  to  their  liberty,  till  he  had  exacted  a 
hne  of  one  thousand  maikg  from  Hereford,  and  one  of  ten 
housaud  from  hib  son  in  law 

•  Kyracr  vol  11  p  65o  3S6 

t  Rvmer  vol  li  p  B29     WaUing  p  56  57 

i  Bymer  vol  11  p  531  i  Bymer,  vol  u  p  573. 
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[1292.]  During  this  interval,  tVie  titles  of  John  Baliol  ana 
oi  Robert  Bruce,  whose  claims  appeared  to  be  tbe  best  founded 
among  the  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  were  the 
Bubject  of  general  disquisition,  as  well  as  of  debate  among  the 
commissioners,  Edward,  in  order  to  give  greater  authority  to 
his  intended  decision,  proposed  this  general  question  both  to 
the  commissioners  and  to  all  the  celebrated  lawyers  in  Europe , 
"  Whether  a  person  descended  from  the  elder  sister,  but  far- 
ther removed  by  one  degree,  were  preferable,  in  the  succes- 
sion of  kingdoms,  fiefs,  and  other  indivisible  inheritances,  to 
one  descended  from  the  younger  sister,  hut  one  degree  nearer 
to  the  common  stock  f "  This  was  the  true  state  of  the  case ; 
and  the  principle  of  representation  had  now  gained  such 
ground  every  where,  that  a  uniform  answer  was  returned  to 
the  king  in  the  affirmative.  He  therefore  pronounced  sen- 
tence in  favor  of  Baliol ;  and  when  Bruce,  upon  this  disappoint- 
ment, joined  afterwards  Lord  Hastings,  and  claimed  a  third  of 
the  kiugdom,  which  he  now  pretended  to  be  divisible,  Edward, 
though  his  interests  seemed  more  to  require  the  partition  of 
Scotland,  again  pronounced  sentence  in  favor  of  Baliol.  That 
competitor,  upon  renewing  his  oath  of  fealty  to  England,  was 
nut  in  Dossession  of  the  kingdom;*  all  his  fortresses  were 
to  him  ;+  and  the  conduct  of  Edward,  both  in  tbe 
e  solemnity  of  the  proceedings,  and  in  the  justice  of 
the  award,  was  so  far  unexceptionable. 

[1293.]  Had  the  king  entertained  no  olher  view  than  tha 
of  establishing  his  superiority  over  Scotland,  though  the  in- 
iquity of  that  claim  was  apparent,  and  was  aggravated  by  the 
most  egregious  breach  of  trust,  he  might  have  fixed  his  preten- 
sions, and  have  left  that  important  acquisition  to  his  posterity : 
but  he  immediately  proceeded  in  surfi  a  manner  as  made  i 
evident  that,  not,content  with  this  usurpation,  he  aimed  also  a 
the  absolute  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  tho  kingdom.  In- 
stead of  gradually  inuring  ihe  Scots  to  the  yoke,  and  exerdng 
his  rights  of  superiority  with  moderation,  he  encouraged  all 
appeals  to  England ;  required  King  John  himself,  by  six  dif- 
ferent summons  on  trivial  occasions,  to  come  to  London;! 
refused  him  the  privilege  of  defending  his  cause  by  a  proeura 
tor ;  and  obliged  him  to  appear  at  tbe  bar  of  his  parliament  a> 
&  private  person.§     These  humiliating  demands  were  hithertt 

•  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  690,  591,  693,  600.        +  Rymer,  voL  iu  p.  590 
t  Symer,  p.  603,  606.  606,  603,  618,  616. 
{  Byiev'a  Placit.  Pari.  p.  162,  163. 
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quite  unknown  to  a  king  of  Scotland  :  they  are,  howeveir,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  vassalage  by  the  feudal  law  ;  and 
as  ihere  was  no  preceding  inslance  of  such  treatment  sutimit- 
led  lo  by  a  prince  of  that  country,  Edward  must,  from  that 
circumstance  alone,  had  there  remained  any  doubt,  have-  been- 
himself  convinced  that  his  claim  was  altogether  a  usurpation.* 
But  his  intention  plainly  was  to  enrage  Baliol  by  these  mdig 
nities,  to  engage  him  in  rebellion,  and  to  assume  fhe  dominion 
of  the  state  as  the  punishment  of  his  treason  and  felocy.  Ac- 
cordingly Baliol,  though  a  prince  of  a  soft  and  gentle  spirit, 
returned  into  Scotland  highly  provoked  at  this  usage,  and 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  vindicate  his  liberty;  and  the  war 
which  soon  after  broke  out  between  France  and'ilngiund,  . 
gave  him  a  fevorabie  opporfunity  of  executing  his  puri>ose. 

The  violence,  robberies,  and  disorders,  to  which  liiat  ago 
was  so  subject,  were  nit  confined  to  the  licentious  barons  and 
their  retainers  at  land ;  tlie  sea  was  equally  infested  with 
piracy;  the- feeble  execution  of  the  laws  had  given  license  to 
all  orders  of  men :  and  a  general  appetite  for  rapine  and 
revenge,  supported  by  a  false  point  of  honor,  had  also  ini'ected 
the  merchants  and  mariners ;  and  it  pushed  them,  on  any 
provocation,  to  seek  redress  by  immediate  retaliation  upon  the 
aggressors.  A  Norman'and  an  English  vessel  met  ofi"  the 
coast  near  Bayonne ;  and  botli  of  them  having  occasion  for 
water,  they  sent  their  boats  to  land,  and  the  several  crews 
came  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  spring:  there  ensued  a 
quarrel  for  the  preference  :  a  Norman,  drawing  his  dagger, 
attempted  to  stab  an  Englishman ;  who,  grappling  witii  him, 
threw  his  adversary  on  the  ground ;  and  the  Norman,  as  was 
prelendedy  falling  on  his  own  dagger,  was  slain.t  This  scuffle 
between  two  seamen  about  wafer,  soon  kindled  a  bloody  war 
between  the  two  nations,  and  involved  a  great  part  of  Europe 
in  the  quarrel.  The  marmers  of  the  Norman  ship  carried 
their  complaints  to  the  French  king:  Philip,  without  inquiring 
into,  the  fact,  without  demanding  redress,  bade  them  take 
revenge,  and  trouble  him  no  more  about  fhe  matter.|  1'he 
Normans,  who  had  been  more  regular  than  usual  in  applying 
to  the  crown,  needed  but  this  hint  to  proceed  to  immediate 
violence.  They  seized  an  English  ship  in  the  channel ;  and 
ig,  along  with  some  dogs,  several  of  the  crew  on  the 
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yard-arm,  in  presence  of  their  companions,  dismissed  the  ves- 
eel;*  and  bade  the  marinejrs  inform  their  countrymen  thai 
vengeance  was  now  taken  for  the  blood  of  the  Norman  killed  , 
at  Bayonne.  This  injury,  accompanied  with  so  general  and 
deliberate  an  insult,  was  resented  by  the  mariners  of  the 
cinque  ports,  who,  without  carrying  any  complaint  to  the  king, 
or  waiting  for  redress,  retaliated  by  comrailting  like  barbariliea 
on  all  French  vessels  without  distinction.  The  French,  pro- 
voked by  their  losses,  preyed  on  the  ships  of  all  Edward's 
subjects,  whether  JEnglish  or  Gascon  :  the  sea  became  a  scene 
of  piracy  between  ihe  nations  ;  the  sovereigns,  without  either 
seconding  or  repressing  the  violence  of  their  subjects,  seemed 
to  remain  -indifferent  spectators ;  the  English  made  private 
associations  with  the  Irish  and  Dutch  seamen ;  the  French 
with  the  Flemish  and  Genoese;!  and  the  animosities  of  the 
people  on  both  sides  became  every  day  more  violent  and  bar- 
barous. A  fleet  of  two  hundred  Norm 
the  south  for  wine  and  other  com 

seized  all  the  English  ships  which  they  n  _ 

seamen,  and  seized  the  good?.  The  jiihabjtanis  of  the  Eng- 
lish seaports,  inibjnied  of  this  incident,  filled  out  a  fleet  of 
sixty  sail,  stronger  and  better  manned  fliaii  the  others,  and 
awaited  the  enemy  on  their  return.  After  an  obstinate  battle, 
they  put  them  to  rout,  and  sunk,  desWoyed,  or  look  the  greater 
part  of  them.|  No  quarter  was  given ;  and  it  is  pretended 
that  the  loss  of  the  French  anio.unted  to  fifteen  thousand  men ; 
which  is  accounted  for  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  Norman 
fleet  was  employed  in  transporting  a  considerable  body  of 
soldiers  from  tbe  south. 

The  afiair  was  now  become  too  important  to  be  any  longer 
overlooked  by  the  sovereigns.  On  Philip's  sending  an  envoy 
to  demand  reparation  and  restitution,  the  king  despatched  the 
bishop  of  London  lo  the  French  court,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  quarrel.  He  first  said,  that  the  English  courla  of 
justice  were  open  to  all  men ;  and  if  any  Frenchman  were 
injured,  he  might  seek  reparation  by  course  of  !aw,§  He 
next  offered  to  adjust  the  matter  by  private  arbiters,  or  by  a 
personal  interview  with  the  king  of  France,  or  by  a  reterence 
either  to  the  pope,  or  the  college  of  cardinals,  or  any  particuiai 

•  Heming.  voL  i.  p.  40.    M.  Weat.  p.  419. 

t  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  40, 

■'"'■■  ".    Trivet,  p.  374.    Chroo.  Duijst,  vol.  ii.  p  609. 
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cardinals,  agreed  on  by  both  parties.*  The  French,  probably 
ihe  more  disgusted,  as  they  were  hitheno  loserg  in  the  quar- 
rel, refused  all  these  expedients :  the  vessels  and  the  goctda 
of  merchants  were  confiscated  on  b<Sth  sides :  depredations 
were  continued  by  the  Gascons  on  the  li'eatern  coast  of 
France,  as  well  as  by  the  English  in  the  Channel:  Philip 
cited  the  king,  as  duke  of  Guiende,  to  appear  in  his  court  at 
Paris,  and  answer  for  these  offences ;  and  Edward,  apprehen- 
sive of  danger  to  that  province,  sent  John  St.  John,  aii  experi- 
enced soldier,  l6  Bordeaux,  alnd  gave  him  directions  to  put 
Guienne  in  a  posture  of  defeilce.t 

[1294.]  That  he  mighl,  however,  prevent  a:  final  rupture 
between  the  nations,  the  king  despatched  his  brother,  Edmond, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  to  Paris ;  and  as  this  prince  IjSd  espoused 
the  queen  of  Navarre,  mother  to  Jane,  queen  of  France,  he 
seemed,  on  account  of  that  alliance,  thb  most  proper  person 
for  finding  expedients  to  accommodate  the  difference.  Jane 
pretended  to  interpose  with  her  good  ofiSces ;  Mary,  the  queen 
dowager,  feigned  the  same  ainicable  di9position  :  and  these  two 
princesses  told  Edmond,  that  the  circumstance  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  was  the  point  of  honor  with  Philip,  who  thought 
himself  affronted  by  the  injuries  committed  against  him  by  his 
sub-vassals  in  Guienne  ;  but  if  Edward  would  once  consent 
to  give  him  seizin  and  possesslbo  of  that  province,  he  would 
think  his  honor  fully  repaired,  would  engage  to  restore  Gui- 
enne immediately,  and  would  accept  of  a  very  easy  satisfac- 
tion for  aii  the  other  injiiries.  The  king  was  consulted  on  the 
occasion ;  and  as  he  then  found  himself  in  immediate  danger 
of  war  with  the  Scots,  which  he  regarded  as  the  more  impor- 
tant concern,  this  politic  prince,  blinded  by  his  favorite  passion 
for  subdumg  that  nation,  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  so 
gross  an  artifice.J  He  sent  his  brother  orders  to  sign  and 
execute  the  treaty  with  the  two  queens ;  Philip  solemnly- 
promised  to  execute  his  part  of  it ;  and  the  king's  citation  to 
appeal"  in  the  court  of  France,  was  accordingly  recalled  ;  but 
the  Ffench  monarch  was  no  sooner  put  in  possession  of  Gui 
enne,  than  the  citation  was  renewed  ;  Edward  was  condemned 
for  non-appearance  ;  and  Guienne,  by  a  formal  sentence,  was 
declared  to  he  forfeited  and  annexed  to  the  crown.^ 

•  'rtiTet,p.  275.  +  Trivet,  p.  276. 

t  Eymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  619,  630.  'WaUing,  p.  61.  Hemfag.  vol.  i. 
p.  43,  43.     Trivet,  p.  277. 

§  Rymei,  vol.  ii  p.  630,  622.  'Walsing.  p.  61,    Trivet,  p.  278. 
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Edward,  fallen  into  a  like  snare  with  that  which  he  himself 
had  spread  for  the  Scots,  was  enraged  ;  and  the  more  so,  m 
he  was  justly  ashamed  of  his  own  conduct,  in  bemg  so  egre- 
giously  overreached  by  the  court  of  France,  Sensible  of  the 
extreme  difficulties  which  he  should  encounter  in  the  recovery 
of  Gascony,  where  he  had  not  retained  a  single  place  in  hia 
hands,  he  endeavored  to  compensate  that  loss  by  fonning  alli- 
ances with  several  princes,  who,  he  projected,  should  attack 
France  on  all  quarters,  and  make  a  diversion  of  her  forces. 
Adolphua  de  Nassau,  king  of  the  Romans,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  him  for  that  purpose ;  •  as  did  also  Amadteus, 
count  of  Savoy,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  counts  of 
Gueldre  and  Luxembourg  ;  the  duke  of  Brabant  and  count  of 
Barre,  who  had  married  his  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Eleanor  :  but  these  alliances  were  extremely  bui'densome  to 
hia  narrow  revenues,  and  proved  in  the  issue  entirely  ineffec- 
tual. More  impression  was  made  on  Guienne  by  an  EnglisTi 
army,  which  he  completed  by  emptying  the  jails  of  many 
thousand,  thieves  and  robbers,  who  had  been  confined  there  for 
their  crimes.  So  low  had  the  profession  of  arms  fallen,  and 
so  much  had  it  degenerated  from  the  estimation  in  which  it 
stood  during  the  vigor  of  the  feudal  system  I 

[1295.]  The  king  himself  was  detained  in  England,  first 
by  contrary  wind8,t  then  by  his  apprehensions  of  a  Scottish 
invasion,  and  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Welsh,  whom  he  repressed 
and  brought  again  under  subjection.|  The  army  which  he 
sent  lo  Guienne,  was  commanded  by  hts  nephew,  John  de 
Bretagne,  earl  o£  Richmond,  and  under  him  by  St.  John, 
Tibetot,  De  Vere,  and  other  officers  of  reputation ;  ^  who 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  town  of  Bayonne,  as  well  as 
of  Bourg,  Blaye,  Eeole,  St  Severe,  and  other  places,  which 
straitened  Bordeaux,  and  cut  off  its  communication  both  by 
sea  and  land.  The  favor  which  the  Gascon  nobility  bore  to 
the  English  government  fecilitated  these  conquests,  and  seemed 
to  promise  still  greater  successes ;  but  this  advantage  was 
soon  lost  by  the  misconduct  of  some  of  the  officera.  Philip's 
brother,  Charles  de  Valois,  who  commanded  the  French  armies, 
having  laid  siege  lo  Podensac,  a  small  fortress  near  Eeole, 
obliged  Giffard,  the  governor,  to  capitulate  ;  and  the  articles 

"  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  51.  t  Chron.  Dunst.  toL  ii.  p.  623. 

J  Walsing.  p.  62.  Heming.  voL  i.  p.  55.  Triret,  p.  232.  Chron 
Dunst.  voL  ii.  p.  622.  i  Trivet,  p.  279. 
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(hough  favorable  to  the.  English,  left  all  the  Gascons  prisoners 
at  discretion,  of  whom  about  fifty  were  hanged  by  Charles  as 
rebels ;  a  policy  by  which  he  both  iiitimidafed  that  people,  and 

Eroduoed  an  irreparable  breach  between  them  and  the  Eng- 
sh.*  That  prince  immediately  attacked  Reole,  where  the 
earl  of  Eichmond  himself  commanded ;  and  as  the  place 
seemed  not  tenable,  the  English  general  drew  his  troops  to  the 
water  side,  with  an  intention  of  embarking  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  army.  The  enraged  Gascons  fell  upon  his  rear, 
and  at  the  same  time  opened  their  gates  to  the  French,  who, 
besides  making  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  took„  many 
prisoners  of  distmctinn,  St.  Severe  was  more  vigorously  de- 
fended by  Hugh  de  Vere,  son  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  ;  but  was 
at  last  obliged  lo  capitulate.  The  French  king,  not  content 
with  these  successes  in  Gascony,  threatened  England  with  an 
invasion ;  and,  by  a  sudden  attempt,  his  troops  took  and  burnt 
Dover,t  but  were  obliged  soon  alter  to  retire.  And  in  order 
to  make  a  greater  diversion  of  the  English  force,  and  engage 
Edward  in  dangerous  and  important  wars,  be  formed  a  secret 
alliance  with  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland ;  the  commence- 
ment of  that  strict  union  which,  dunng  so  many  centuries,  was 
maintained,  by  mutual  interests  and  necessities,  between  the 
French  and  Scottish  naUons.  John  confirmed  tliis  alliance  by 
stipulating  a  marriage  between  his  eldest  son  and  the  daughter 
of  Charles  de  Valois.J 

The  expenses  attendmg  these  multiplied  wars  of  Edward, 
and  his  preparations  for  war,  joined  to  alterations  which  had 
insensibly  taken  place  in  the  general  state  of  affairs,  obliged 
him  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  parliamentary  supplies,  intro- 
duced the  lower  orders  of  the  state  into  the  public  councils, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  great  and  important  changes  in  the 
governmetd. 

.  Though  nothing  could  be  worse  calculated  for  cultivating 
the  arts  of  peace,  or  maintaining  peace  itself,  than  the  long 
subordination  of  vassalage  from  the  king  to  the  meanest  gen- 
tieman,  and  the  consequent  slavery  of  the  lower  people,  evils 
inseparable  from  the  feudal  system,  that  system  was  never 
able  to  fix  the  state  in  a  proper  warlike  posture,  or  give  it  the" 
full  exertion  of  its  power  for  defence,  and  still  less  for  ofTence, 

•  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  *9. 

t  Tmet,  p.  28t.     Chron.  Dnnst.  vol.  ii.  p.  642, 
i  Rj-mer.  -ml.  u.  p.  6B0,  681,  693,  697.     Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
Trivet,  p.  2S6. 
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against  a  public  enemy.  The  military  tenants,  unacquainted 
with  obedience,  unexperienced  in  war,  held  a  rank  in  Ihe 
troops  by  their  bii'th,  not  by  their  merits  or  services  ;  composed 
a  disorderly  and  consequently  a  feeble  army  ;  and  during  the 
few  days  which  they  were  obliged  by  tlieir  tenures  to  remain 
in  the  field,  were  often  more  foriiiidable  to  their  owa  prince 
than  to  foreign  pow'ers,  against  whom  they  were  assembled. 
The  aovereigiia  came  graduaily  to  disuse  this  cumbersome 
and  dangerous  machine,  so  apt  to  recoil  upon  the  hand  which 
held  it ;  and  exchanging  the  military  service  for  pecuniary 
supplies,  enlisted  forces  by  meaiiS  of  a  contract  with  particular 
officers,  (sUeh  as  those  the  Italians  denominate  "  con  dottier!,") 
whom  they  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  war."  Th6  barons 
and  knights  themselves  often  entered  into  these  engagements 
with  ihe  prince  ;  and  Were  enabled  to  fill  their  banifc,  both  by 
the  authority  which  they  possessed  over  their  yasSals  and  ten- 
ants, and  from  the  great  number^  of  loose,  disorderly  people 
whom  they  found  oh  their  estates,  and  Who  willingly  embraced 
an  Opportunity  of  gratifying  their  appetite  fof  war  arid  rapine. 
Meanwhile  the  old  Gothic  fabric,  being  neglected,  Went 
gradually  to  decay.  ThoLigh  the  Conqueror  had  divided  oil 
the  lands  of  England  into  sixty  thousand  knights'  fees,  the 
mimber  of  these  wis  insensibly  diminished  by  varioils  artifices ; 
and  the  king  at  last  found  that,  by  putting  the  law  iii  execution, 
he  could  assemble  a  small  part  only  of  the  ancient  force  of 
the  kingdom.  It  Was  a  usual  expedient  for  men  who  held  of 
the  king  or  great  barons  by  military  tenure,  to  transfer  their 
land  to  the  church,  and  receive  it  back  by  another  tenure, 
called  frankalMoigtte,  by  which  they  Were  not  boiind  to  per- 
form any  aervice.t  A  !aw  was  made  against  this  practice ; 
but  the  abuse  had  probably  gone  far  before  it  was  attended  to, 
and  probably  was  not  entirely  corrected  by  the  new  statute, 
which,  like  most  laws  of  that  age,  we  may  conjecture  to  have 
been  but  feebly  executed  by  the  magistrate  against  the  per- 
petuai  interest  of  so  many  individuals.  The  constable  and 
mar^chal,  when  they  mustered  the  armies,  often  in  a  hurry, 
and  for  want  of  better  information,  received  the  service  of  a 
baron  for  fewer  knights'  fees  than  were  due  by  him  ;  and  one 
precedent  of  this  kind  was  held  good  against  the  king,  and 
becanle  ever  after  a  reason  for  diminishing  the  service.}  The 
rolls  of  knights'  fees  were  inaccurately  kept ;  no  care  waa 
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taken  to  correct  them  before  the  armies  weve  sunimoned  iiitn 
the  field  ;  "■  it  was  then  too  late  to  think  of  examining  records 
and  charters ;  and  the  service  was  accepted  on  the  footing 
which  the  vassal  himself  was  pleased  to  acknowledge,  after 
all  the  various  subdivisions  and  conjunctions  of  property  had 
throwa  an  obscurity  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  lenure.t 
It  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  intricacies  which  would  attend  dis 
putea  of  this  kind  with  individuals  ;  when  even  the  number  of 
military  fees  belonging  to  the  church,  whose  property  was 
fixed  and  unalienable,  b-oame  the  subject  of  controversy ;  and 
we  find  in  particular,  that  when  the  bishop  of  Durham  was 
charged  with  seventy  knights'  fees  for  the  aid  levied  on  occa- 
sion of  the  taarriage  of  Henry  It.'s  daughter  lo  the  duke  of 
Sasony,  the  prelate  acknowledged  ten,  and  disowned  the  other 
sixty.f  It  is  not  known  in  what  manner  this  difference  was 
terminated  ;  but  had  the  question  been  concerning  an  arma- 
ment to  defend  the  kingdom,  the  bishop's  service  would  prob- 
ably have  been  received  whhout  opposition  for  ten  fees ;  and 
this  i-ate  must  also  have  fixed  all  his  future  payments.  Pecu- 
niary scutages,  therefore,  diminished  as  much  as  military 
services  ;  §  other  methods  of  filling  the  exchequer,  as  well  aa 
the  Brinies,  must  be  devised :  new  situations  produced  new 
laws  and  institutions  ;^and  the  great  alterations  in  the  finances 
and  military  power  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  in  private  property, 
were  tlie  source  of  equal  innovations  in  every  part  of  the 
le^slatiire  or  civil  government. 

The  exorbitant  estates  conferred  hy  the  Norman  on  his 
barons  and  chieftmns,  remained  not  long  entire  and  unim- 
paired. The  landed  property  was  gradually  shared  out  into 
more  hands;  and  those  immense  baronies  were  divided,  either 
by  provisions  lo  younger  children,  by  partitions  among  co-heirs, 
by  sale,  or  by  escheating  to  the  king,  who  gratified  a  great 

•  "We  tear  only  of  one  king,  Henry  II.,  who  took  this  palna  ;  and 
tho  record,  called  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  was  the  result  of  it. 

t  Madox,  Bar.  Ang.  p.  116. 

I  Madox,  p.  122.    Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  404. 

f  In  order  to  pay  tho  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  marlis,  aa 
King  Htchard'a  ransom,  twcncy  ahillinga  wei'C  imposed  on  each 
knight's  fee.  Had  the  fees  remained  on  the  oiiginal  footing,  us  set- 
Ued  by  the  Conqueror,  this  soutage  would  have  amounted  to  ninety 
thousand  marks,  which  was  nearly  the  sum  required ;  but  we  End 
that  other  grievous  taxes  were  imposed  to  complete  it ;  a  certain  proof 
that  many  frauds  and  abuses  had  prevailed  in  the  roll  of  kn^hts^ 

vol..  II.  9  H 
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number  of  his  courtiers  by  dealing  them  out  among  them  in 
smaller  portions.  Such  moderate  estates,  as  they  required 
economy,  and  confined  the  proprietors  to  live  at  home,  were 
better  calculated  for  duration ;  and  the  order  of  knights  and 
small  barons  grew  daily  more  numerous,  and  began  to  form  a 
very  respectable  rank  or  order  in  the  state.  As  they  were  al! 
immediate  vassals  of  the  crown  by  military  tenure,  Uiey  were, 
by  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  equally  entitled  with  the 
greatest  barons  to  a  seat  in  the  national  or  general  councils} 
and  this  right,  "hough  regarded  as  a  privilege  which  the  owners 
would  not  entirely  relinquish,  was  also  considered  as  a  burden 
which  they  desired  to  be  subjected  to  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions only.  Hence  it  was  provided  in  the  charter  of  King 
John,  that,  while  the  great  barons  were  summoned  to  the 
national  council  by  a  particular  writ,  the  small  barons,  under 
which  appellation  the  IJaights  were  also  comprehended,  should 
only  be  called  by  a  general  ■  summons  of  the  sheriff.  The 
distinction  between  great  and  small  barons,  like  that  between 
rich  and  poor,  was  not  exactly  defined  ;  but,  agreeably  to  the 
inaccurate  genius  of  that  age,  and  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
government,  was  left  very  much  to  be  determined  by  the 
discretion  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  It  was  usual  for  the 
prince  to  require,  by  a  particular  summons,  the  attendance  of 
a  baron  m  one  parliament,  and  to  neglect  him  in  future  par- 
liaments ;  *  not  was  this  uncertainty  ever  complained  of  as  an 
injury.  He  attended  when  required:  he  was  better  pleased 
on  other  occasions  lo  be  exempted  from  the  burden :  and  aa 
he  was  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  same  order  with  the  greatest 
barons,  it  gave  them  no  surprise  to  see  him  take  his  seat  in 
the  great  council,  whether  he  appeared  of  his  own  accord,  or 
by  a  particular  summons  from  the  king.  The  barons  by  writ, 
therefore,  began  gradually  to  intermix  themselves  with  the 
barons  by  tenure  ;  and,  as  Camden  tells  us,t  from  an  ancient 
manuscript  now  lost,  that  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  a  posi- 
tive law  was  enacted,  prohibiting  every  baron  from  appearing 
in  parliament,  who  was  not  invited  thither  by  a  particular 
summons,  the  whole  baronage  of  England  held  thenceforward 
their  seat  by  writ,  and  this  important  privilege  of  their  tenures 
was  in  eifect  abolished.     Only  where  writs  had  hiea  regularly 

•  Chancellor  West's  Inquiry  into  the  Manner  'J  creating  Peec^ 
p.  43,  46,  47,  55. 

t  In  Britann.  p  132. 
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continued  for  fiome  time  ia  one  great  family,  the  amission  of 
them  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  afiront,  and  even  as  an 

A  like  alteration  gradually  took  place  in  the  order  of  earis 
1  the  highest  rank  of  barons.     The  dignity  of  an 

hat  of  a  baroa,  was  anciently  territorial  and  official :  * 
sed  jurisdiction  within  his  county  :  he  levied  the  third 
fi  63  to  his  own  profit :  he  was  at  once  a  civil  and  a 
m  magistrate :  and  though  his  authority,  from  tlie  time 

h  N  rman  conquest,  was  hereditary  in  England,  the  title 
much  connected  with  the  office,  that  where  the  king 
ed  o  create  a  new  earl,  he  had  no  other  expedient  than 
certain  territory  into  a  county  or  earldom,  and  to 
b  w  pon  the  person  and  his  family .+  But  as  the  sheriffs, 
w  w  the  vicegerents  of  the  earis,  were  liamed  by  the 
king,  and  removable  at  pleasure,  he  found  them  more  dependeai 
upon  him  ;  and  endeavored  to  throw  the  whole  authoiiiy  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  office  into  their  hands.  This  magistrate 
was  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  and  levied  all  the  king's  rents 
within  the  county:  he  assessed  at  pleasure  the  talliages  of  thfl 
inhabitants  in  royal  demesne:  he  had  usually  committed  to 
him  the  management  of  wards,  and  often  of  escheats :  he 
presided  in  the  lower  courts  of  judicature :  and  thus,  though 
inferior  to  tho  earl  in  dignity,  he  was  soon  considered,  by  this 
unionof  the  judicial  and  fiscal  powers,,  and  by  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  king,  as  much  superior  to  him  in 
authority,  and  undermined  his  influence  within  hia  own  juris- 
diction, f  If  became  usual,  in  creating  an  earl,  to  give  fiim  a 
(ixed  salary,  commonly  about  twenty  pounds  a  year,  in  lieu 
of  his  third  of  tiie  fines :  the  diminution  of  his  power  kept  pace 
with  the  retrenchment  of  his  profit  and  the  dignity  of  earl, 
matead  oi  being  territorial  and  official,  dwmdled  into  personal 
and  titulii  Such  were  the  mighty  alteraUons  which  already 
had  fully  taken  place,  or  were  gradually  advancing,  in  tho 
hou^e  of  peers ,  thit  is,  in  the  parliamput  for  there  seems 
anciently  to  have  been  no  othei  house 
Bui  though  the  introduction  of  barons  by  wiit,  and  of  titular 

•  Spel  Gins'!  m  voce  Comos. 

t  Essajs  on  British  Antiquitie*  This  practice,  however,  seEtos  to 
have  been  more  familiar  in  Scotland  and  Ihe  kuigdoms  on  tho  conti- 
nent, than  in  England. 

t  There  are  inetanoes  of  princes  ef  the  blood  who  accepted  of  thfl 
office  of  sheriff.     Spel.  in  voce  Vioeoomes. 
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earls,  had  given  some  increase  to  raysX  authority,  there  were 
other  causes  which  counterbalanced  those  innovations,  and 
tended  in  a  higher  degree  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  sover- 
eign. The  disuse  into  which  the  feudal  militia  had  in  a  great 
measure  fallen  made  the  barons  almost  entirely  forget  their 
dependence  on  the  crown  t  by  the  diminution  of  the  number 
of  knights'  fees  the  kmg  had  no  reasonable  compensation 
when  he  levied  scutages,  and  exchanged  their  service  for 
money :  the  alienations  of  the  crown  lands  had  reduced  him 
to  poverty :  and  above  all,  the  concession  of  the  Great  Charter 
had  set  bounds  to  royal  power,  and  had  rendered  it  more  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  for  the  prince  to  exert  any  extraordinary 
act  of  arbitrary  authority.  In  this  situation  it  was  natural  for 
the  king  to  court  the  friendship  of  the  lesser  barons  and 
knights,  whose  influence  was  no  ways  dangerous  to  him,  and 
who,  being  exposed  to  oppression  from  their  powerful  neigh- 
bors, sought  a  legal  protection  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne. 
He  desired,  therefore,  to  have  their  presence  in  parliament, 
where  they  served  to  control  the  turbulent  resolutions  of  the 
great.  To  exact  a  regular  attendance  of  the  whole  body  would 
have  produced  confusion,  and  would  have  imposed  too  heavy 
a  burden  upon  them.  To  summon  only  a  (ew  by  writ, 
though  it  was  practised  and  had  a  good  eifect,  served  not 
entirely  the  king's  purpose ;  because  these  members  had  no 
further  authority  than  attended  their  personal  character,  and 
were  eclipsed  by  the  appearance  of  the  more  powerful  nobility. 
He  therefore  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  most  of  the 
lesser  barons  in  parliament ;  and  in  return  for  this  indulgence 
(for  such  it  was  then  esteemed)  required  them  to  choose  in  each 
county  a  certain  number  of  their  own  body,  whose  charges 
Ihey  bore,  and  who,  having  gained  the  confidence,  carried 
with  them,  of  course,  the  authority  of  the  whole  order.  This 
Expedient  had  been  practised  at  different  times  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,*  and  regularly  during  that  of  the  present  king. 
The  numbers  sent  up  by  each  county  varied  at  the  will  of  '.he 
prince  ;  t  they  took  (heir  seat  among  the  other  peers ;  because 
by  their  tenure  they  belonged  to  that  order :  {  the  introducing 
of  them  into  that  house  scarcely  appeared  an  innovation :  and 

"  Rot.  Claua.  38.  Hen.  III.  m.  7-  and  13.  d.;  as  also  Rot.  Glaus. 
i2.  Hon,  III.  m.  1.  d.    Prynne'9  Pref.  to  Cotton's  Abridgment.  . 
t  Brady's  Answer  to  Petyt,  from  the  records,  p.  161. 
i  Brady's  Treatise  of  Boroughs,  App.  No.  1 3. 
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lliough  it  was  easily  in  the  king's  power,  by  varying  iheir 
number,  to  command  the  resolutions  of  the  whole  parliament, 
this  circumstance  was  little  attended  to  in  an  age  when  force 
was  more  prevalent  than  laws,  and  when  a  resolution,  though 
taken  by  tjie  majority  of  a  legal  assembly,  could  not  be 
executed,  tf  it  opposed  the  will  of  the  more  poweijful  mmorily. 

But  there  were  other  important  consequences,  which  fol- 
lowed the  diminution  and  consequent  disuse  of  the  ancient 
feudal  militia.  The  king's  expense  in  levying  and  maintaining 
a  military  force  for  every  enterprise,  was  increased  beyond 
what  his  narrow  revenues  were  able  to  bear :  as  the  scutages 
of  his  military  tenants,  which  were  accepted  in  lieu  of  their 
personal  service,  had  fallen  to  nothing,  there  were  no  means 
of  supply  but  from  voluntary  d.da  granted  him  by  the  parlia- 
ment and  clergy,  or  fiom  the  tallwgea  which  he  might  levy 
upon  the  towns  and  mhabitants  m  royal  demesne  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  Edwird  had  been  obliged  to  exact  no  less  than 
the  sixth  of  all  movables  fiom  the  laity,  and  a  moiety  of  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices*  for  his  expedition  into  Poictou,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  Welsh  and  this  distressful  situation, 
which  was  likely  often  to  return  upon  him  and  his  successors, 
made  him  think  ol  a  new  device,  and  summon  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  boroughf.  to  parliament  This  period,  which 
is  the  twenty  third  of  his  reign,  seems  to  be  the  real  and  true 
epoch  of  the  hou^e  of  commons,  and  the  faint  dawn  of  popular 
government  m  Englxnd  For  the  represenlatiies  of  ihe 
counties  w  ere  only  d(,puties  from  the  smaller  barons  Tnd  lesser 
nobility,  and  the  former  precedent  of  rtpresentatii es  from 
the  boroughs,  who  were  summoned  by  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
was  regarded  as  the  act  of  a  violent  usurpation,  had  been  dis- 
continued in  ill  the  subsequent  parliaments ,  and  if  such  a 
measure  had  not  become  necessary  on  other  accounts,  thit 
precedent  was  more  likely  to  blaht  than  gne  credit  to  if 

During  the  course  of  several  year5,  the  kings  of  England, 
in  imitation  o"  other  Eiiiopean  prmcei,  had  embraced  the 
salutary  policy  of  encouraging  and  protecting  the  lower  and 
niore  mdustnous  orders  of  the  slate  ,  whom  they  found  well 
dibposed  to  obey  the  laws  and  ci\il  magistrate,  and  whose 
injjCnuity  and  labor  furnish  commodities  requisite  for  tha 
ornament  of  peace  and  support  of  war     Though  the  inhab< 
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ifanls  of  Llie  country  were  stiil  left  at  the  disposal  of  their 
imperious  lords,  muny  attempts  were  made  to  give  more 
secitriiy  and  liberty  to  citizens,  and  make  them  enjoy  un 
molested  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  Boroughs  were  erected 
by  royal  patent  within  ijie  demesne  lands ;  liberty  of  trade 
was  conferred  upon  them ;  the  inhahiianta  were  allowed  to 
farm,  at  a  fixed  rent,  their  own  tolls  and  customs ;  *  they 
were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  magistrates ;  justice  was 
administered  to  them  by  these  magistrates,  without  obliging 
them  to  attend  the  sheriff  or  county  court :  and  some  shadow 
of  independence,  by  means  of  these  equitable  privileges,  was 
gradually  acquired  by  thn  people.t  The  king,  however, 
retained  still  the  power  of  levying  talliage  or  taxes  upon  them 
at  pleasure ;  f  and  though  their  poverty  and  the  customs  of 
the  age  made  these  demands  neither  frequent  or  exorbitant, 
such  unlimited  authority  in  the  sovereign  was  a  sensible  check 
upon  commerce,  and  was  utterly  incompatible  with  all  the 
principles  of  a  free  government.  But  when  the  multiplied 
necessities  of  the  crown  produced  a  greater  avidity  for  supply, 
the  king,  whose  prerogative  entitled  him  to  exacl  it,  found  that 
he  had  not  power  sutKcient  to  enforce  his  edicts,  and  tba,  it 
was  necessary,  before  he  imposed  taxes,  to  smooth  the  way 
for  his  demand,  and  to  obtain  the  previous  consent  of  the 
boroughs,  by  solicitations,  remonstrances,  and  authority.  The 
inconvenience  of  transacting  this  business  with  every  particular 
borough  was  soon  felt ;  and  Edward  became  sensible,  that 
the  most  expeditious  way  of  obtaining  supply,  was  to  assem- 
ble the  deputies  of  alt  the  boroughs,  to  lay  before  them  the 
necessities  of  the  state,  to  discuss  the  matter  in  their  presence, 
and  to  require  tlieir  consent  to  the  demands  of  their  ^vereign. 
For  this  reason,  he  issued  writs  to  the  sherilTs,  enjoining  them 
to  send  to  parliament,  along  with  two  knights  of  the  shire, 
[wo  deputies  from  each  borough  within  their  county,^  and 
these  provided  with  suiBcient  powers  from  their  community  to 
consent,  in  their  name,  to  what  he  and  his  council  should 

•  Madox,  Finns  Burgi.  p.  21. 

t  Brady  of  Boroughs,  App.  No,  1,  2,  3. 

I  The  king  had  not  only  tho  power  of  talUating  the  inhabittmta 
witliin  his  own  demesnes,  but  that  of  granting;  to  particular  barons 
the  power  of  talliating  ^e  inhabitiints  within  theirs.  Seo  Brady's 
Answer  to  Petyt,  p.  118.     Madox,  Hiat.  of  the  Exch.  p.  618. 

§  Writs  were  iaaued  to  ahout  one  hundred  and  twenty  cities  and 
birougha. 
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require  of  them.  '  As-it  is  a  most  equitable  rule,"  says  he, 
in  Ills  preamble  to  this  writ,  "  that  what  concerns  all  should  bo 
approved  of  by  al! ;  and  common  dangers  be  repelled  by  united 
eff^rls ; "  *  a  noble  principle,  which  may  seem  to  indicate  a 
Ubpral  mmrt  m  tke  kmg,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
tree  and  an  pquitable  goiernment 

After  the  election  ot  these  deputips  by  the  alderman  and 
cot  imon  council,  they  gave  sureties  for  their  atlendani-e 
b  liiro  the  liing  and  parliament  their  charges  were  respec 
Eively  borne  bv  the  borough  which  sent  them  ,  and  they  had  so 
little  idea  of  appearing  as  legislators,  —  a  character  estiemeiy 
wide  of  their  low  rank  and  condition,t — that  no  intelligence 
could  be  more  diaagreeahle  to  any  borough,  than  to  find  that 
they  must  elect,  or  to  any  individual  than  that  he  was  elected, 
to  a  trust  from  which  no  profit  or  honor  could  possibly  be  de- 
rived i  rhey  composed  not,  properly  speaking,  any  essential 
part  of  the  parlnment  they  sat  apart  both  from  the  barons  and 
knights,'5  who  disdained  to  mix  with  such  mean  personages  ; 
aftei  thev  had  given  their  consent  to  the  taxes  required  of 
thtm,  their  business  being  then  finished,  they  separated,  even 
though  the  parhament  stil  continued  to  sit,  and  to  canvass  the 
niHonal  business  11  And  as  they  all  consisted  of  men  who 
were  reil  burgpsse'J  of  the  place  from  which  they  were  sent,. 
till  ■jhemi,  when  he  found  no  person  of  abilities  or  weahh 
sufBcient  for  the  office,  often  used  the  freedom  of  omitting 
pirticu  II  b  1 )  ighs  in  his  returns;  and  as  he  received  Jie 
thanks  ot  the  people  for  this  indulgence,  he  gave  no  dis- 
ple-isure  to  the  court,  who  levied  on  all  the  boroughs,  without 
dibtiULtioii,  the  ta\  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  deputies.^ 

*  Brady  of  Borouglifl,  p.  2o,  33,  from,  the  records.  The  w  t  of  the 
parliament  immediately  preceding,  remain :  and'  the  e  u  f 
knights  is  there  required,  but  not  a  word  of  the  horoughs  a  1  m  n 
Etnition  that  this  was  the  very  year  in  which  they  commen  1  In 
tho  year  immediately  preceding,  the  taxes  were  levied  by  a  m.  ng 
fi'ce  consent  of  each  particular  borough,  beginning  with  L  d  n 
Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  31,  32,  33,  tram,  the  records.  Also  h  An  wer 
toPotyCp.  40,  41. 

t  Keiiquia  Spol.  p.  64.  Prynne's  Pre£  to  Cotton's  Ahriilg.  and 
the  Abridg.  passim, 

I  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  63,  60. 

5  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  37,  3S,  from  the  records,  and  Append. 
p,  19.  Also  his  Append,  to  his  Answer  to  Petyt,  Kecord.  AM.  his 
gloss,  in  verb.  Communitas  regn.  p.  Sr 
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The  union,  however,  of  the  representatives  from  the  bor- 
oughs gave  gradually,  more  weight  to  the  whole  order  ;  and  it 
became  customary  for  them,  in  return  for  the  supplies  which 
(hey  granted,  to  prefer  petitions  to  the  crown  for  the  redress 
of  any  particular  grievance,  of  which  they  found  reason  to 
complain.  The  more  the  king's  demands  multiplied,  the 
faster  these  petitions  increased  both  in  number  and  authority  ; 
and  the  prince  found  it  difficult  to  refuse  men  whose  grants 
had  supported  his  throne,  and  to  whose  assistance  he  might  so 
soon  be  again  obliged  to  have  recourse.  The  cothmons, 
however,  were  stiil  much  below  the  rank  of  legislators.* 
Their  pelilions,  though  they  received  a  verbal  assent  from  the 
throne,  were  only  the  rudiments  of  laws :  the  judges  were 
afterwards  intrusted  with  the  power  of  putting  them  into  form : 
and. the  king,  by  adding  to  them  the  sanction  of  his  authority, 
and  that  sometimes  without  the  assent  of  the  nobles,  bestowed 
validity  upon  them.  The  age  did  not  refine  so  much  as  to 
perceive  the  danger  of  .these  irregularities.  No  man  was 
displeased  that  the  sovereign,  at  the  desire  of  any  class  of 
men,  should  issue  an  order  which  appeared  only  to  concern 
that  class ;  and  his  predecessors  were  so  near  possessing  the 
whole  legislative  power,  that  he  gave  no  disgust  by  assuming 
it  in  this  seemingly  inoffensive  manner.  But  time  and  fiu;ther 
experience  gradually  opened  men's  eyes,  and  corrected  these 
abuses.  It  was  found  that  no  laws  could  be  fixed  for  one 
order  of  men  without  affecting  the  whole  ;  and  that  the  force 
and  efficacy  of  laws  depended  entirely  on  the  terms  employed 
in  wording  them.  The  house  of  peers,  therefore,  the  most 
powerful  order  in  the  state,  with  reason,  expected  that  their 
assent  should  be  expressly  granted  to  all  public  ordmances  :  t 

instance  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  king  named  all  the 
deputiea.  Brady's  Answer  ta  Petj-t,  p.  161.  If  ho  fairly  named  the 
most  eonBiderahle  and  creditable  burgesses,  little  eseeption  would  be 
taken ;  aa  their  business  was  not  to  check  the  king,  but  to  reason 
■with  Wm,  and  consent  to  his  demands.  It  was  not  liU  the  reign  of 
Eichard  11.  that  the  sheriffs  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  omitUng 
boroughs  at  pleasure.  See  Stat,  at  large,  Sih  Richard  II.  cap.  iv. 
•  Bee  note  D,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

f  In  those  instances  found  in  Cotton's  Ahridgment,  where  the 
king  appears  to  answer  of  himself  the  petitions  of  the  commons,  he 
probably  exerted  no  more  than  that  power,  which  was  long  inherent 
in  the  crown,  of  regulating  matters  by  royal  edicts  or  prodamations. 
But  no  durable  or  general  statute  seems  ever  to  have  been  made  by 
the  king  from  the  petition  of  the  cominona  alone,  without  the  assent 
of  the  peers.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  peers  alone,  without  the 
ns,  would  enact  statutes. 
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and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  the  commons  required,  that  no 
laws  should  be  framed  merely  upon  their  peiitions,  unless  the 
statutes  were  worried  by  themselves,  and  had  passed  tlieir 
house  in  the  form  of  a  bill.* 

But  as  the  same  causes  which  had  produced  a  partition  of 
property  continued  still  to  operate,  the  number  of  knights  and 
lessc'  iKirons,  or  what  the  English  call  the  gentry,  perpetually 
increased,  and  they  sunk  into  a  rank  still  more  inferior  to  the 
great  nobility.  The  equality  of  tenure  was  lost  in  the  great 
inferiority  of  power  and  property ;  and  the  liouae  of  repre- 
Bcnlatives  from  tlie  counties  was  gradually  separated  from  that 
of  the  peers,  and  formed  a  distinct  order  in  the  state.t  The 
growth  of  commerce,  meanwhile,  augmented  the  private  wealth 
and  consideration  of  the  burgesses ;  the  frequent  demands  of  the 
crown  increased  their  public  importance ;  and  as  they  resem- 
bled the  knights  of  shires  in  one  material  circumstance,  that 
of  representing  particular  bodies  of  men,  it  no  longer  appeared 
unsuitable  to  unite  them  together  in  the  same  house,  and  to 
confound  their  rights  and  privileges.^  Thus  the  third  estate, 
dial  of  the  commons,  reached  at  last  its  present  form  ;  and  as 
the  country  gentlemen  made  thenceforwai'ds  no  scruple  of 
appearing  as  deputies  from  the  boroughs,  the  distmction  be- 
tween the  members  was  entirely  lost,  and  the  lower  house 
acquired  thence  a  great  accession  of  weight  and  importance 
in  the  kingdom.  Still,  however,  the  office  of  this  estate  was 
very  different  from  that  which  it  has  since  exercised  with  so 
much  advantage  to  the  public.  Instead  of  checking  and  con- 
trolling the  authority  of  the  king,  they  were  naturally  induced 
to  adhere  ta  him,  as  the  great  fountain  of  law  and  justice,  and 
to  support  him  against  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  which  at 
once  was  the  source  of  oppression  to  themselves,  and  disturbed 
him  in  (he  execution  of  the  laws.  The  king,  in  his  turn,  gave 
countenance  to  an  order  of  men  so  useful  and  so  little  danger- 
ous :  the  peers  also  were  obliged  to  pay  them  some  considera- 
tion ;  and  by  this  means  the  third  estate,  formerly  so  abject  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  all  other  European  nations,  rose  by  slow 
degrees  to  their  present  importance ;  and  in  their  progress 
made  arts  and  commerce,  the  necessary  attendants  of  liberty 
and  equality,  flourish  in  the  kingdom-^^ 

*  Brady's  Answer  to  Petyt,  p.  85,  from  the  reoords. 
t  Cotton's  Abridgment,  p.  13. 

}See  nolo  E,  at  the  end  of  ttte  volume. 
8es  not9  F,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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What  sufficiently  proves  that  the  commenoement  of  the 
house  of  burgesses,  who  are  the  true  commong,  was  not  an 
affair  of  chance,  but  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  present 
situation,  is,  that  Edward,  at  the  very  same  time,  summoned 
deputies  from  the  inferior  clergy,  the  first  thai  ever  met  in 
England,*  and  he  required  them  to  impose  taxes  on  their  con- 
stituents for  the  public  service.  Formerly  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices  bore  no  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  state :  the 
pope  indeed  of  late  had  often  levied  impositions  upon  them  : 
he  had  sometimes  granted  this  power  to  the  sovereign  :  t  the 
king  himself  had  in  the  preceding  year  exacted,  by  menaces 
and  violence,  a  very  grievous  lax  of  half  the  revenues  of  lie 
clergy :  but  as  this  precedent  was  dangerous,  and  could  not 
easily  be  repeated  in  a  government  which  required  the  con- 
sent of  the  subject  to  any  extraordinary  resolution,  Edward 
found  it  more  prudent  to  assemble  a  lower  house  of  convoca- 
tion, to  lay  before.  Ihem  his  necessities,  and  to  ask  some  sup- 
ply. But  on  this  occasion  he  met  witli  difficulties.  Whether 
that  the  clei^  thought  themselves  the  most  independent  body 
in  the  kingdom,  or  were  disgusted  by  the  former  esorbitani 
impositions,  Ihey  absolutely  refused  their  assent  to  the  king's 
demand  of  a  fifth  of  their  movables  j  and  it  was  not  till  a 
second  meeting  that,  on  their  persisting  in  this  refusal,  he  was 
willing  to  accept  of  a  tenth.  The  barons  and  knights  granted 
him,  without  hesitation,  an  eleventh  ;  the  burgesses,  a  seventh. 
But  the  clergy  still  scrupled  to  meet  on  the  king's  writ,  lest  by 
such  an  instance  of  obedience  they  should  seem  to  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  temporal  power :  arid  this  compro- 
mise was  at  last  fallen  upon,  that  the  king  should  issue  his 
writ  to  the  archbishop ;  and  that  the  archbishop  should,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  summon  the  clergy,  who,  as  they  then  appeared 
to  obey  their  spiritual  superior,  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet  in 
jonvocation.  This  expedient,  however,  was  the  cause  why 
the  ecclesiastics  were  separated  into  two  houses  of  convoca- 
lon,  under  their  several  archbishops,  and  formed  not  one 
estato,  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  which  was  at  first  the 
sing's  intention.J     We  now  return  to  the  course  of  our  nar- 

Edward,  conscious  of  the  reasons  of  disgust  which  he  had 

*  Aretliishop  WiUce's  State  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  235 
Brady  of  Burroughs,  p.  34.     QUhert's  HUt.  of  the  Esch.  p.  46. 
t  Ann.  "WavCTl.  p.  227,  228.    T.Wjkes,  p.  99,  120. 
t  Cmberf  s  met.  otOie  Exch.  p.  SI,  Bi. 
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f,»  en  to  tlip  king  of  Scots,  infomied  of  the  dispositions  of  tha 
people,  and  expecting  the  most  violent  effects  of  their  resent- 
ment,  which  he  knew  ho  had  so  well  merited,  employed  the 
•supplies  granted  him  by  his  people  in  making  preparations 
againat  the  hostilities  of  his  northern  neighbor.  When  in  this 
situation,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  treaty  secretly  con- 
cluded between  John  and  Philip.;  and  though  uneasy  at  ihia 
concurrence  of  a  French  and  Scottish  war,  he  resolved  not  to 
encourage  his  enemies  by  a  pusillanimous  behavior,  or  by 
jielding  to  their  united  efforts.  [1296.]  He  summoned  John 
to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vassal,  and  to  send  him  a  supply  of 
foiuos  ig^mst  an  invasion  from  France,  with  which  he  was 
then  ihrealened:  he  next  required  thai  the  fortresses  of  Ber- 
wirlt,  Jedburgh,  and  Roxburgh  should  be  put  into  his  hands  as  a 
security  duiingihe  war  ;*  he  cited  John  lo  appear  in  an  English 
paihimcnt  to  be  held  at  Newcastle :  and  wben  none  of  these 
successne  demands  were  complied  with,  he  marched  north- 
ward with  numerous  forces,  thirty  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse,  to  chastise  his  rebellious  vassal.  The  Scottish 
nation,  who  had  Uttle  reliance  on  the  vigor  and  abilities  of 
their  prmce,  assigned  him  a  council  of  twelve  noblemen,  in 
whusp  hands  the  sovereignty  was  really  iodged,t  and  who  put 
the  countrj  in  the  best  posture  of  which  the  present  distrac- 
t  ons  V,  avid  admit  A  great  array,  composed  of  forty  thousand 
mfantrj,  though  supported  only  by  five  hundred  cavalry 
advanced  to  the  frontiers ;  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  upon 
Carlisle,  marched  eastwards  to  defend  those  provinces  which 
Edward  was  preparing  to  attaclc  But  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Scottish  nobles,  Kobert  Bruce,  the  father  and 
son,  the  earla  of  March  and  Angus,  prognosticating  the  ruin 
of  their  country  from  the  concurrence  of  intestine  divisions 
and  a  foreign  invasion,  endeavored  here  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  Edward  by  an  early  submission ;  and  the  king, 
encouraged  by  this  favorable  incident,  led  his  army  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  crossed  the  Tweed  without  opposition 
at  Coldstream.  He  then  received  a  message  from  John,  by 
which  that  prince,  having  now  procured  for  himself  and  his  na- 
tionPope  Celestine's  dispensation  from  former  oaths,  renounced 
the  homage  which  had  been  done  to  England,  and  set  Edward 
at  defiance.^     This   bravado  was   but  ill   supported  by  the 
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military  operations  of  tlje  Scots.  Berwick  was  already  taken 
by  assault :  Sir  William  Douglas,  the  governor,  was  made 
prisoner :  above  seven  thousand  of  the  garrison  were  put  to 
the  sword  :  and  Edward,  elated  by  this  great  advantage, 
despatched  Earl  Warrenne  with  twelve  thousand  men  to  lay 
siege  to  Dunbar,  which  was-  defended  by  the  flower  of  the 
Scottish  nobility. 

The  Scots,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  plaojj  which, 
if  taJcen,  laid  their  whole  country  open  to  the  enemy,  advanced 
with  their  main  army,  under  tlie  command  of  die  earls  of 
Buchan,  Lenox,  and  Marre,  in  order  to  relieve  it.  Warrenne, 
not  disma.ycd  at  the  great  superiority  of  their  number,  marched 
out  to  give  them  battle.  He  attaclced  them  with  great  vigor; 
and  as  undisciplined  troops,  when  numerous,  are  but  the  more 
exposed  to  a  panic  upon  any  alarm,  he  soon  threw  them  into 
confusion,  and  chased  them  off  the  field  with  great  slaughter. 
The  loss  of  the  Scots  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  inenty  thou- 
sand men  :  the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  with  all  its  garrison,  surren- 
dered nest  day  to  Edward,  who,  after  the  battle,  had  brought 
up  the  main  body  of  the  English,  and  who  now  proceeded 
with  an  assured  confidence  of  success.  The  Castle  of  Rox- 
burgh was  yielded  by  James,  steward  of  Scotland  ;  and  that 
nobleman,  from  whom  is  descended  the  royal  family  of  Stuart, 
was  again  obliged  to  swear  fealty  to  Edward,  Af\er  a  feeble 
resistance,  the  Castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  opened  their 
gates  to  the  enemy.  All  the  southern  parts  were  instantly^ 
subdued  by  the  English;  and  to  enable  them  the  better  to 
reduce  the  northern,  whose  inaccessible  situation  seemed  to 
give  them  some  more  security,  Edward  sent  for  a  strong  reen- 
forcement  of  Welsh  and  Irish,  who,  being  accustomed  to  a 
desultory  kind  of  war,  were  the  best  fitted  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tive Scots  into  the  recesses  of  their  lakes  and  mountains.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  already  broken  by  their  misfortunes ; 
and  the  feeble  and  timid  Baliol,  discontented  with  his  own 
subjects,  and  overawed  by  the  English,  abandoned  all  those 
resources  which  hs  people  might  yet  have  possessed  in  this 
extremity.  He  hE^telied  to  make  his  submissions  to  Edward  ; 
he  expressed  the  deepest  penitence  for  his  disloyalty  to  his 
liege  lord  ;  and  he  made  a  solemn  and  irrevocable  resignation 
of  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch.*  Ed^vard 
marched  northwards  to  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  without  meeting 
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an  enemy :  no  ScotcEiman  approached  him  but  to  pay  him  aiib- 
missioa  and  do  Iili  Iiiimage  :  even  the  turbuleot  Highlanders, 

ver  refractory  to  fheij  own  princes,  and  averse  to  the  restraial 
of  laws,  endeavored  to  prevent  ihe  devasiaiion  of  Iheir  coun- 
tiy,  by  giving  him  carl  j  proofs  of  obedience  :  and  Edward, 
having  brought  the  whole  kingdom  to  a  seeming  state  of  Iran- 
qaillity,  returned  to  the  south  with  his  a-vray.  There  was  a 
atone  to  which  the  popular  superstition  of  the  Scots  paid  the 
highest  veneralJoa ;  all  their  kings  were  seated  on  it  when 
they  received  the  rile  of  inauguration :  an  ancient  tradition 
assured  them  that,  wherever  this  stone  was  placed,  their  nation 
should  always  govern ;  and  if  was  carefully  preserved  at 
Scone,  as  the  true  palladium  of  their  monarchy,  and  their 
ultimate  resource  amidst  all  their  misfortunes.  Edward  got 
possession  of  it,  and  carried  it  with  him  to  England,*  He 
gave  orders  to  destroy  the  records,  and  all  those  monumenta 
of  antiquity  which  might  preserve  the  memory  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom,  and  refute  the  English  claims  of 
superiority.  The  Scots  pretend  that  he  also  destroyed  all  the 
annals  preserved  in  their  convents ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
a  nation,  so  rude  and  unpolished,  should  be  possessed  of  any 
history  which  deserves  muchto  be  regretted.  The  great  seal 
of  Baliol  was  broken ;  and  that  prince  himself  was  carried 
prisoner  to  London,  and  committed  to  custody  in  the  Tower. 
Two  years  after  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  and  submitted  to  a 
voluntary  banishment  in  France ;  where,  without  making  any 
further  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  his  royalty,  he  died  in  a 
private  station.  Earl  Warrenne  was  left  governor  of  Scot- 
land ;  t  Englishmen  were  intrusted  with  the  dhief  offices ;  and 
Edward,  flattering  himself  that  he  had  attained  Ihe  end  of  all 
his  wishes,  and  that  the  numerous  acts  of  fraud  and  violence, 
which  he  had  practised  against  Scotland,  had  terminated  in  the 
final  reduction  of  that  kingdom,  returned  with  his  vicfosious 
army  into  England. 

An  attempt,  which  he  made  about  the  same  lime,  for  the 
recovery  of  Guienne,  was  not  equally  successful.  He  sent 
thitlier  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Lancaster.  That  prince  gained  at 
first  some  advantages  over  the  French  at  Bordeaux ;  but  he 
was  soon  after  seized  with  a  distemper,  of  which  he  died  at 
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Bayonne.  The  command  devolved  on  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
who  was  not  able  lo  perfoi:m  any  thing  considerable  during 
the  rest  of  the  campaign." 

But  the  active  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Edward,  whT.e  his 
conquests  brought  such  considerable  accessions  to  the  English 
monarchy,  could  not  be  satisfied,  so  long  as  Guienne,  ilie 
ancient  patrimony  of  his  family,  was  wrested  from  him  by  llie 
dishonest  artifices  of  the  French  monarch.  Finding  that  the 
distance  of  tfiat  province  rendered  all  his  efforts  against  it 
feeble  and  uncerlain,  he  purposed  to  attack  France  in  a 
quarter  where  she  appeared  more  vulnerable ;  and  with  this 
view  he  married  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  John,  earl  of  Hol- 
land, and  at  the  same  time  contracted  an  alliance  with  Guy, 
earl  of  Flanders,  stipulated  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  projected  an  invasion  with  their 
united  forces  upon  Philip,  their  common  enemy.t  He  hoped 
that,  when  he  himself,  at  the  head  of.  the  English,  Flemish, 
and  Dutch  armies,  reenforced  by  his  German  allies,  to  whom 
he  had  promised  or  remitted  considerable  sums,  shouid  enter 
the  frontiera  of  France,  and  threaten  the  capital  itself,  Philip 
would  at  last  be  obliged  to  relinquish  his  acquisitions,  and  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  restitution  of  Guienne.  But  in  order  to 
^t  this  great  machine  in  movement,  considerable  supplies 
rt'ere  requisite  from  the  parliament ;  and  Edward,  without 
much  difficulty,  obtained  from  the  barons  and  knights  a  new 
grant  of  a  twelfth  of  all  their  movables,  and  from  the  boroughs 
'hat  of  an  eighth.  The  great  and  almost  unlimited  power  of 
ihe  king  over  the  latter,  enabled  him  to  throw  the  heavier 
oart  of  the.  burden  on  them ;  and  the  prejudices  which  he 
seems  always  to  have  entertained  against  Ihe-church,  on 
account  of  the  former  zeal  of  the  clergy  for  the  Mountfort 
faction,  made  him  resolve  to  load  them  with  still  more  con- 
siderable impositions,  and  he  required  of  them  a  fifth  of  their 
movables.  But  ho  here  met  with  an  opposition,  which  for 
some  time  disconcerted  all  his  measures,  and  engaged  him  in 
enterprises  that  were  somewhat  dangerous  to  him  ;  and  would 
have  provad  fatal  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Boniface  VIII.,  who  had  succeeded  Celestine  in  the  papal 
throne,  was  a  man  of  the  most  lofty  and  enterprising  spirit ; 
and  though  not  endowed  with  that  severity  of  manners  whicn 
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coinmon!y  accompanJM  ambition  in  men  of  his  order,  he  wag 
determined  to  carry  the  authority  of  the  tiara,  and  hia  do- 
minion over  the  temporal  power,  to  as  great  a  height  as  it  had 
ever  attained  in  any  former  period.  Sensible  that  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  by  oppressing  the  church  in  every  province 
of  Chrislendom,  had  extremely  alienated  the  affections  of  the 
clergy,  and  had  afforded  Ihe  civil  magistrate  a  pretence  for 
laying  like  impositions  on  ecclesiastical  revenues,  lie  attempted 
to  resume  the  former  station  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  to 
establish  himself  as  the  common  protector  of  the  spiritua, 
order  against  all  iavaders.  For  this  purpose  he  issued  very 
early  in  his  pontificate  a  general  bull,  prohibiting  all  princes 
from  levying  without  his  consent  any  taxes  upon  the  clergy, 
and  all  clergymen  from  submitting  to  such  impositions ;  and 
he  threatened  both  of  them  with  the  penalties  of  excommuni- 
cation in  case  of  disobedience.*  This  important  edict  is  said 
to  have  been  procured  by  tlie  solicitation  of  Robert  de  Win- 
chelsey,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  intended  to  employ  it 
as  a  rampart  against  the  violent  extortions  which  the  church 
had  felt  from  Edward,  and  the  still  greater,  which  that 
prince's  multiplied  necessjties  gave  them  reason  to  apprehend. 
When  a  demand,  therefore,  was  made  on  the  clergy  of  a  fifth 
of  their  movables,  a  tax  which  was  probably  much  more 
grievous  than  a  fifth  of  their  revenue,  as  their  lands  were 
mostly  stocked,  with  their  cattle,  and  cultivated  by  their  vil- 
lains, the  clergy  took  shelter  under  the  bull  of  Pope  Boniface, 
and  pleaded  conscience  in  refusing  compliance.t  The  king 
came  not  immediately  to  extremities  on  this  repulse;  but 
after  locking  up  all  their  granaries  and  bams,  and  prohibiting 
all  rent  to  be  paid  them,  he  appointed  a  new  synod,  to  confer 
with  him  upon  his  demand.  The  primate,  not  dismayed  by 
these  proofs  of  Edward's  resolution,  here  plainly  told  him, 
that  Ihe  clei^  owed  obedience  to  two  sovereigns,  their  spir- 
itual and  their  temporal ;  but  their  duty  bound  them.lo  amuch 
stricter  attachment  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter:  ihey 
could  not  comply  with  his  commands,  {for  such,  in  some 
measure,  the  requests  of  the  crown  were  then  deemed,)  in 
contradiction  to  the  express  prohibition  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.j: 
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[1297.J  The  clergy  had  seen,  in  many  instanues,  thai 
Edward  paid  Utile  regard  to  those  numerous  privileges  on 
which  they  set  so  high  a  value.  He  had  formerly  seized,  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  ali  the  money  and  plate  belonging  to 
the  churches  and  convents,  and  had  applied  them  to  the  pub- 
lic service;*  and  they  could  not  but  expect  more  violent 
treatment  on  this  sharp  refusal,  grounded  on  such  dangerous 
principles.  Instead  of  applying  to  the  pope  for  a  relaxation 
of  his  bull,  he  resolved  immediately  to  employ  the  power  in 
his  hands ;  and  he  told  the  eccleaiastica  that,  since  they  re- 
fused to  support  the  civil  government,  they  were  unworthy  to 
receive  any  benefit  from  it ;  and  he  would  accordingly  put 
them  out  of  the  protecfion  of  the  laws.  This  vigorous  meas- 
ure was  immediately  carried  into  execution. t  Orders  were 
issued  to  the  judges  to  receive  no  cause  brought  before  them 
by  the  clergy ;  to  hear  and  Secide  all  causes  in  which  they 
were  defendants ;  to  do  every  man  justice  against  them;  to 
do  them  justice  against  no!x>dy.|  The  ecclesiastics  soon 
found  themselves  in  the  most  miserable  situation  imaginable. 
They  could  not  remain  in  their  own  houses  or  convents  for 
want  of  subsistence  ;  if  they  went  abroad  in  quest  of  mainte- 
nance, they  wer^  dismounted,  robbed  of  their  horses  and 
clothes,  abused  by  every  ruffian,  and  no  redress  could  be 
obtained  by  them  for  the  most  violent  injury.  The  primate 
himself  was  attacked  on  the  highway,  was  stripped  of  his 
equipage  and  furniture,  and  was  at  last  reduced  to  board 
himself  with  a  single  servant  in  the  house  of  a  country  clergy- 
man.ij  The  king,  meanwhile,  remained  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator of  all  these  violences  :  and  without  employing  his  offi- 
cers in  committing  any  immediate  injury  on  the  priests,  which 
might  have  appeared  invidious  and  oppressive,  lie  took  ample 
vengeance  on  them  for  their  obstinate  refusal  of  his  demands. 
Though  the  archbishop  issued  a  general  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  all  who  attacked  the  persons  or  property  of 
ecclesiastics,  it  was  not  regarded  ;  while  Edward  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  people  become  the  voluntary  instru- 
ments of  his  justice  against  them,  and  inure  themselves  to 
[Invaw  off  that  respect  for  the  sacred  order  by  which  they  had 
so  long  been  overawed  and  governed. 
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The  spin  Is*  of  the  clergy  were  at  last  broken  by  this  harsh 
treatment.  Besides  that  the  whole  province  of  York,  which 
lay  nearest  the  danger  thai  still  hung  over  them  from  the 
Scots,  voluntarily,  from  the  lirst,  voted  a  fifth  of  their  mova- 
bles, the  bishops  of  Salisbury,  Eiy,  and  some  others,  made 
a  composition  for  the  secular  clergy  within  their  dioceses ; 
and  they  agreed  not  to  pay  the  fifth,  which  would  have  been 
an  act  of  disobedience  to  Boniface's  bull,  but  to  deposit  a  sum 
equivalent  in  some  church  appointed  (hem,  whence  it  waa 
taken  by  the  king's  officers.*  Many  particular  convents  and 
clergymen  made  payment  of  a  like  sum,  and  received  (he 
king's  protection.t  Those  who  had  not  ready  money,  entered 
into  recognizances  for  the  payment.  And  there  was  scarcely 
found  one  ecclesiastic  in  the  kingdom  who  seemed  willing  to 
suffer,  for  the  sake  of  religious  privileges,  this  new  species  of 
martyrdom,  the  most  tedious  and  languishing  of  any,  the  most 
mortifying  to  spiritual  pride,  and  not  rewarded  by  that  crown 
of  glory  which  the  church  holds  up  with  such  ostentation  to 
her  devoted  adherents. 

But  as  the  money  granted  by  parlitsment,  though  considera- 
ble, was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  king's  necessities,  and 
that  levied  by  compositions  with  the  clergy  came  in  slowly, 
Edward  was  obliged,  for  the  obtaining  of  further  supply,  to 
exert  his  arbitrary  power,  and  to  lay  an  oppressive  hand  on 
ail  orders  of  men  in  ihe  kingdom.  He  limited  the  merchaota 
in  the  quantity  of  wool  allowed  to  be  exported ;  and  at  the 
same  time  forced  tliem  to  pay  him  a  duty  of  forty  shillings  a 
sack,  which  was  computed  to  be  above  the  third  of  the  value.t 
He  seized  ail  the  rest  of  the  wool,  as  well  as  a!!  the  leather  of 
the  kingdom,  into  his  hands,  and  disposed  of  these  commodi- 
ties for  his  own  benefit ;  §  lie  required  the  sheriffs  of  each 
county  to  supply  him  with  tw.o  thousand  quarters  of  wlieat,  and 
as  many  of  oats,  which  he  permitted  them  to  seize  wherever 
they  could  find  them  :  the  cattle  and  other  commodities  neces 
sary  for  supplying  his  army,  were  laid  hold  of  without  the 
consent  of  the  owners;  ||  and  though  he  promised  to  pay  after- 
wards the  equivalent  of  all  these  goods,  men  saw  but  little 
probability  that  a  prince,  who  submitted  so  little  to  the  limita- 
ticins  of  law,  could  ever,  amidst  his  multiplied  necessities,  he 
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teduced  to  a  slrict  observanco  of  his  engagements.  Ha 
showed  at  the  same  time  an  equal  disregard  to  the  principles 
of  the  feudal  law,  by  which  all  the  lands  of  his  kingdom  were 
held  :  in  order  to  increase  his  army,  and  enable  him  to  sup. 
port  that  great  effort  which  he  intended  to  make  against  France, 
he  required  the  attendance  of  every  proprietor  of  land  pos- 
sessed of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  even  though  he  held  not  of 
the  crown,  and  was  not  obliged  by  his  tenure  to  perform  any 

These  acts  of  violence  and  of  arbitrary  power,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  personal  regard  generally  borne  to  the  King,  bred 
murmurs  in  every  order  of  men ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere 
some  of  the  great  nobility,  jealous  of  their  own  privileges,  as 
well  as  of  national  liberty,  gave  countenance  and  authority  to 
these  complaints.  Edward  assembled  on  the  sea-coast  an  army 
which  he  purposed  to  send  over  to  Gascony,  while  he  himself 
should  in  person  make  an  impression  on  the  side  of  Flanders  ; 
and  he  intended  to  put  these  forces  under  the  command  of 
Humphrey.  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  the  constable,  and  Roger 
Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  the  mareschal  of  England.  But  these 
two  powerful  earls  refused  to  execute  his  commands,  ^nd 
affirmed  that  they  were  only  obliged  by  their  office  to  attend 
his  person  in  the  wars,  A  violent  altercation  ensued  ;  and 
the  king,  in  the  height  of  his  passion,  addressing  himself  to 
the  constable,  exclaimed,  "  Sir  Earl,  by  God,  you  shall  either 
go  or  hang."  "  By  God,  Sir  King,"  replied  Hereford,  "  I 
will  neither  go  nor  hang."  t  And  he  immedialoly  departed 
with  the  mareschal  and  above  thirty  other  considerable  barons. 

Upon  this  opposition,  the  king  laid  aside  the  project  of  an 
expedition  against  Guienne,  and  assembled  the  forces  which 
ne  himself  purposed  to  transport  into  Flanders.  But  the  two 
earls,  irritated  in  the  contest  and  elated  by  impunity,  pre- 
tending that  none  of  their  ancestors  had  ever  served  in  that 
country,  refused  to  perform  the  duty  of  their  office  m  muster- 
ing the  army.J  The  king,  now  finding  it  advisable  to  proceed 
with  moderation,  instead  of  attainting  the  earls,  who  possessed 
their  dignities  by  hereditaiy  right,  appointed  Thomas  de 
Berkeley  and  Geoffrey  de  Geyneville  to  act  in  that  emer- 
gence as  constable  and  mareschal. §    He  endeavored  to  reeon- 

•  Walsing.  p.  69. 
IRjmer,  vol.  ii,  p.  7 
i  M.  West,  1".  iSO. 
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cile  himself  witn  tlie  church  ;  took  the  primate  again  into 
favor,*  made  him,  in  conjunction  with  Reginald  de  Grey, 
tutor  to  the  prince,  whom  he  Jotended  to  appoint  guardian  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  ahsence  ;  and  he  even  assembled  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility  in  Westminster  Hall,  to  whom  he 
deigned  to  maie  an  apology  for  his  past  conduct.  He  pleaded 
the  urgent  necessities  of  the  crown ;  his  extreme  want  of 
money ;  his  engagementa  from  honor  as  well  as  interest  to 
support  his  foreign  allies  ;  and  he  promised,  if  ever  he  returned 
in  safely,  to  redress  all  their  grievances,  to  restore  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  to  make  all  hia  subjects  compensation 
for  the  losses  which  tiiey  had  sustained.  Meanwhile,  he 
begged  them  to  suspend  their  animosities  ;  to  judge  of  him  by 
his  future  conduct,  of  which,  he  hoped,  he  should  be  more 
master ;  to  remain  faithful  to  his  government,  or,  if  he  per- 
ished in  the  present  war,  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  hia 
son  and  successor.t 

There  were,  certainly,  from  the  concurrence  of  discontents 
among  the  great,  and  grievances  of  the  people,  materials  suffi- 
cient in  any  other  period  to  have  kindled  a  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land :  but  the  vigor  and  abilities  of  Edward  kept  every  one 
in  awe  ;  and  his  dexterity  in  stopping  on  the  brink  of  danger, 
and  retracting  the  measures  to  which  he  had  been  pushed  by 
his  violent  temper  and  arbitrary  principles,  saved  the  nation 
from  so  great  a  calamity.  The  two  great  earls  dared  not  to 
break  out  into  open  violence :  they  proceeded  no  further  than 
framing  a  remonstrance,  which  was  delivered  to  the  king  at 
Winchelsea,  when  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  Flanders, 
They  there  complained  of  the  violations  of  the  Great  Charter, 
and  that  of  forests  ;  tlie  violent  seizure  of  corn,  leather,  cattle, 
and,  above  all,  of  wool,  a  commodity  which  they  affirmed  to 
be  equal  io  value  to  half  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  arbi- 
trary imposition  of  forty  shillings  a  sack  on  the  small  quantity 
of  wool  allowed  to  be  exported  by  the  merchants ;  and  they 
claimed  an  immediate  redress  of  all  these  grievanees.J  The 
king  told  them  that  the  greater  part  of  his  council  were  now 
at  a  distance,  and  without  their  advice  he  could  not  deliberate 
on  measures  of  so  great  importance.^ 

But  the  constable  and  mareschal,  with  the  barons  of  their 

*  IlEmmg.  vqL  i.  p.  113. 

t  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  114.    M.  West.  p.  430. 

i  WaUir^.  p.  72.    Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  116.    Trivet,  p.  303. 

I  "Walems.  p.  72.    Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  117.    Trivet,  p.  304. 
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party  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  Edward's  absence,  ano 
lo  obtain  an  explicit  assent  to  their  demands.  When  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  parliament  at  London,  they  came  with  a 
great  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  and  before  they  would 
enter  the  city,  required  that  the  gates  should  be  put  into  their 
custody,*  The  primate,  who  secretly  favored  all  their  pre- 
tensions, advised  the  council  to  comply ;  and  thus  they  became 
masters  botli  of  the  young  prince  and  of  the  resolutions  of 
parliament.  Their  demands,  however,  were  moderate,  and 
such  as  sufficiently  justify  the  purity  of  their  intentions  in  all 
their  past  measures :  they  only  required  that  the  two  charters 
should  receive  a  solemn  confirmation  ;  that  a  clause  should  be 
added  to  secure  the  nation  forever  agEunst  all  impositions  and 
taxes  Ivithout  consent  of  parliament ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves, and  their  adherents,  who  had  refused  to  attend  the 
king  into  Flanders,  should  be  pardoned  for  the  offence,  and 
should  be  again  received  into  favor.t  The  prince  of  Wales 
and  his  council  assented  to  these  terms,  and  the  charters  were 
seiit  over  to  the  king  in  Flanders,  to  be  there  confirmed  by  him. 
Edward  felt  the  utmost  reluctance  to  this  measure,  which,  he 
apprehended,  would  for  the  future  impose  fetters  on  his  con- 
duct, and  sel  limits  to  his  lawless  authority.  On  various  pre- 
tences he  delayed  three  days  giving  any  answer  to  the  depu- 
ties ;  and  when  the  pernicious  consequences  of  his  refusal 
were  represented  to  him,  he  Waa  at  last  obliged,  after  many 
internal  struggles,  to  affix  his  seal  to  tiie  charters,  as  also  to 
the  clause  tliat  bereaved  him  of  the  power  which  he  had  hith- 
erto assumed,  of  imposing  arbitrary  taxes  upon  the  peopIe.| 

That  we  may  finish  at  once  this  interesting  transaction  con- 
cerning the  settlement  of  the  charters,  we  shall  briefly  ii 
tion  the  subsequent  events  which  relate  lo  it.  The  < 
ajid  mareschal,  informed  of  the  king's  compliance,  were  satis- 
fied, and  not  only  ceased  from  disturbing  the  government,  but 
assisted  the  regency  with  their  power  against  the  Scots,  who 
had  risen  in  arms,  and  had  thro^vn  off'  the  yoke  of  England.^ 
But  being  sensible  that  the  smallest  pretence  would  suffice  to 
make  Edward  retract  these  detested  laws,  which,  though  they 
had  often  received  the  sanction  both  of  king  and  parliament, 
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and  had  been  acknow.edgcrf  during  three  reigna,  were  never 
yet  deemed  to  have  sufficient  validity,  they  insisted  tliat  he 
should  again  confirm  them  on  his  return  to  England,  and 
should  thereby  renounce  all  plea  which  he  might  derive  from 
his  residing  in  a  foreign  country  when  he  formerly  affixed  his 
seal  to  Ihem.*  If  appeared  that  they  judged  aright  of  Ed- 
ward's character  and  intentions ;  he  delayed  this  confirmation 
as  long  as  possible  ;  and,  when  the  fear  of  worse  consequences 
obliged  him  again  to  comply,  he  expressly  added  a  salvo  for 
his  royal  dignity  or  prerogative,  which  in  effect  enervated  the 
whole  force  of  the  charlers.t  The  two  earls  and  their  adhe- 
rents left  the  parliament  m  disgust ,  and  the  kmg  was  con- 
strained on  a  future  occasion  to  giant  to  the  people,  without 
any  subterfuge,  a  pure  and  absolute  confirmation  oJ  those 
laws  f  which  were  so  much  ihu  object  of  iheir  passionate  ' 
affection.  Even  further  securities  i^eie  then  piovided  for  the 
establishment  of  national  privileges  Thiee  kmghta  were 
appointed  to  be  chosen  m  each  countv,  and  were  invested  with 
the  power  of  punishing,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  e^ery 
transgression  or  violation  of  the  charters ,  ^  a  precaution 
whicli,  though  It  was  sooo  disused,  as  encionching  too  much 
on  royal  prerogative,  pro\es  the  attachment  which  the  English 
in  that  age  bore  to  liberty,  and  their  well-grounded  jealousy 
of  the  arbitrary  disposition  of  Edward, 

The  work,  however,  was  not  yet  entirely  finished  and  com- 
plete. In  order  to  execute  the  lesser  charter,  it  was  requisite, 
by  new  perambulations,  to  set  bounds  to  the  royal  forests,  and 
to  disafforest  ai!  land  which  former  encroachments  had  com- 
prehended  within  their  limits.  Edward  discovered  the  same 
reluctance  to  comply  widi  this  equitable  demand  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  many  delays  on  his  part,  and  many  solicitations 
and  requests,  and  even  menaces  of  war  and  violence, !|  on  the 
part  of  the  barons,  that  the  perambulations  were  made,  and 
exact  boundaries  fixed  by  a  jury  in  each  county  to  the  extent 
of  his  forests. H     Had  not  his  ambitious  and  active  temper 

•  Heming.  vol.  L  p.  169.  +  Kerning,  vol.  i.  p.  167,  IBS. 

X  Ucming.  vol.  i.  p.  168.  j  Hemyig.  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

II  Walaing.  p,  80.  We  are  told  by  Tynel,  p-ol.  iL  p.  1*5,)  Som  tlie 
Chronicle  of  St.  Albang,  thnt  the  barons,  not  content  with  the  execu- 
lion  ot  the  charter  of  forests,  demanded  of  Edward  as  high  terms  as 
had  heen  impoBcd  on  his  father  by  the  earl  of  Leicester  j  but  no  othel 
historian  mentions  lids  pattieular. 

^  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  171.     M.  West.  p.  *31,  433. 
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raised  him  so  many  foreign  enemies,  and  obliged  him  to  have 
recourse  so  often,  to  the  assistance  of  his  subjecls,  it  is  iiol 
likely  that  those  concessions  could  ever  have  been  extorted 

But  while  the  pecple,  after  so  many  successful  struggles, 
deemed  themselves  happy  in  the  secure  possession  of  their 
privileges,  they  were  surprised  in  1305  to  find  that  Edward 
Jiad  secretly  applied  to  Rome,  and  had  procured  from  that 
mercenary  court  an  absolution  from  all  the  oaihs  and  engage- 
ments, which  he  had  So  often  reiterated,  to  observe  both  the 
charters.  There  are  some  historians,*  so  credulous  as  to 
imagine,  that  this  perilous  step  was  taken  by  him  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  acquire  the  merit  of  granting  a  new  confirma- 
tion of  the  charters,  as  he  did  soon  after ;  and  a  confirmation 
so  much  the  more  unquestionable,  as  it  could  never  after  be 
invalidated  by  his  successors,  on  pretence  of  any  force  or  vio- 
lence which  had  been  imposed  upon  liim.  But,  besides  that 
this  might  have  been  done  with  a  better  grace  If  he  had  never 
applied  for  any  such  absolution,  the  whole  tenor  of  hia  con- 
duct proves  him  to  be  little  susceptible  of  such  refinements 
in  patriotism ;  and  this  very  deed  itself,  in  which  he  anew 
confirmed  the  ciiarters,  carries  on  the  face  of  It  a  very  oppo- 
site presumption.  Though  he  ratified  the  charters  in  general, 
he  still  took  advantage  of  the  papal  bull  so  far  as  to  invalidate 
the  late  perambulations  of  the  forests,  which  had  been  made 
with  such  care  and  attention,  and  to  reserve  to  himself  the 
power,  in  case  of  favorable  incidents,  to  extend  as  much  as 
formerly  those  arbitrary  jurisdicfions.  If  the  power  was  not 
in  fact  made  use  of,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  favorable 
incidents  did  not  offer. 

Thus,  after  the  contests  of  near  a  whole  century,  and  these 
ever  accompanied  with  violent  jealousies,  often  with  public 
convulsions,  the  Great  Charter  was  iinaUy  established ;  and 
the  English  nation  have  the  honor  of  extorting,  by  their  per- 
severance, this  concession  from  the  ablest,  the  most  vrarlike, 
and  the  most  ambitious  of  all  their  princes.t  It  is  computed 
tliat  above  thirty  confirmations  of  the  charter  were  at  different 

•  Brady,  vol.  ii.  p.  84,     Carte,  vol,  ii.  p,  292, 

t  It  must,  however,  bo  remarked,  that  the  king  never  forgave  the 
chief  actors  in  this  transaction;  and  ho  ibiind  means  afterwards  to 
oblige  both  the  constable  and  ntareauhal  to  resign  their  oJhccs  into  hia 
hands.  The  former  received  a  new  grant  of  it ;  bnt  the  office  of 
maraechal  was  given  to  Thoiuaa  of  Brotherton,  His  king's  second  scHi, 
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times  requiif  i  of  se.\oial  king?,  and  giranted.  by  them  k  iu!! 
parliament ,  a  precaution  which,  while  it  discovers  some  igno- 
rance of  the  true  nature  of  law  and  government,  pro,js  a 
laudable  jealousy  of  national  privileges  in  the  people,  and 
an  extreme  anxiety  lest  cdntrary  precedents  should  eii,r  be 
.  pleaded  as  an  authority  for  infiingmg  them.  Accordingly  we 
find  that,  though  arbitrary  practices  often  prevailed,  and  were 
even  able  to  estahhsh  themselves  into  settled  customs,  the 
validity  of  the  Great  Charter  was  never  afterwards  foiinallj 
disputed ;  and  that  grant  was  still  regarded  as  the  basis  ol' 
English  government,  and  the  sure  rule  by  which  the  autiioriCi 
of  every  custom  was  to  be  tried  and  canvassed,  fho  Juris- 
diction of  the  slar-chamber,  martial  law,  imprisonnieut  bf 
warrants  from  the  privy-counci!,  and  other  practices  of  u  like 
nature,  though  established  for  several  centuries,  were  sciifcely 
ever  allowed  by  the  English  to  be  parts  of  their  constitution  : 
the  affection  of  the  nation  for  liberty  still  prevailed  over  all 
precedent,  and  even  all  political  reasoning  :  the  exercise  of 
these  powers,  after  being  long  the  source  of  secret  muimurs 
among  the  people,  was,  m  fulness  of  time,  solemnly  aboushed 
as  illegal,  at  least  as  oppressive,  by  the  whole  legislativ«  au- 
thority. 

To  return  to  the  period  from  jvhich  this  account  uf  the 
charters  has  led  us :  though  the  king's  impatience  to  ajipear 
at  the  head  of  his  armies  in  Flanders  made  him  overlook  all 
considerations,  either  of  domestic  discontents  or  of  commo- 
tions among  the  Scots,  his  embarkation  had  been  so  long 
retarded  by  the  various  obstructions  thrown  in  his  way,  timt  he 
lost  the  proper  season  for  action,  and  after  his  arrival  made 
no  progress  against  the  enemy.  The  king  of  France,  tnki;ig 
advantage  of  his  absence,  had  broken  into  the  Low  Coumries ; 
had  defeated  the  Flemings  in  the  battle  of  Fumes  ;  had  iitade 
himself  master  of  Lisle,  St.  Omer,  Courtrai,  and  Ypres ;  and 
seemed  in  a  situation  to  take  full  vengeance  on  the  ea<i  of 
Flanders,  his  rebellious  vassal.  But  Edward,  seconded  bv  an 
English  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  (for  this  is  the  number 
assigned  by  historians,*!  was  able  to  stop  the  career  o!  his 
victories  ;  and  Philip,  finding  all  the  weak  resources  oi  hia 
kingdom  already  exhausted,  began  to  dread  a  reverse  ot  for- 
tune, and  to  apprehend  an  invasion  on  France  itself,  fho 
king  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  disappointed  of  assistsocw 

*  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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from  Adolph  king  of  the  Romans  which  in.  hid  purchased 
at  a  vei\  high  prce  and  finding  many  ur^ei  t  calls  for  his 
presence  in  England,  was  desirous  ol  ending  on  any  hocora 
ble  lerms,  a  war  which  served  only  to  divert  his  force  from 
the  execution  of  more  important  projects  This  d  spoaition  in 
both  momrchs  soon  produced  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  two 
years ;  and  engaged  them  to  submit  the  r  differences  to  the 
arbitration  of  Pope  Bomlace 

[1298]  Boniface  was  among  the  last  of  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  that  exercised  an  authoiity  over  the  temporal  lunsdic 
lion  of  pnnces  ,  and  theae  exorbitant  pretensions,  which  he 
had  been  tempted  to  assume  from  the  successful  example  of 
his  predecessors  but  of  which  the  season  was  now  past,  in- 
volved him  in  so  many  cilim  ties,  and  were  attended  with  so 
unfortunate  a  catastrophe,  that  they  have  been  secretly  aban- 
doned, though  never  openly  relinquished,  by  his  succe^ors  in 
the  apostolic  chair.  Edward  and  Philip,  equally  jealous  of 
papa!  claims,  took  care  to  insert  in  their  reference,  that  Boni- 
face was  made  judge  of  the  difference  by  their  consent,  as  a 
private  person,  not  by  any  right  of  his  pontificate ;  and  the 
pope,  without  seeming  to  he  offended  at  this  mortifying  clause, 
proceeded  to  give  a  sentence  between  them,  in  which  they 
hetli  acquiesced.*  He  .brought  tb^m  to  agree,  that  their  union 
should  be  cemented  by  a  double  marriage ;  that  of  Edward 
himself,  who  was  now  a  widower,  with  Margaret,  Philip's  sister, 
and  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  that 
monarch.^  Philip  was  likewise  willing  to  restore  Guieone  tfi 
the  English,  which  he  had  indeed  no  good  pretence  to  detain ; 
but  he  insisted  that  the  Scots,  and  their  king,  John  Baliol, 
.  should,  as  his  allies,  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  and 
should  be  restored  to  their  liberty.  The  difference,  after  sev- 
eral disputes,  was  compromised,  by  their  making  mutual  sac- 
rifices to  each  other.  Edward  agreed  to  abandon  his  ally  the 
ear!  of  Flanders,  on  condition  that  Philip  should  treat  in  like 
manner  his  ally  the  king  of  Scots.  The  prospect  of  conquer- 
ing these  two  countries,  whose  situation  made  them  so  com- 
modious an  acquisition  to  the  respective  kingdoms,  prevailed 
over  all  other  considerations ;  and  though  they  were  both 
finally  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  their  conduct  was  veiy 
reconcilable  to  the  principles  of  an  interested  policy.     This 
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was  tlie  firsi  specimen  which  the  Soots  had  of  the  French 
alliance,  and  which  was  exactly  conformable  to  what  a  smaller 
power  must  alwaj's  expect,  when  it  blindly  attaches  itself  to 
the  will  and  fortunes  of  a  greater.  That  unhappy  people 
aow  engaged  in  a  brave  though  unequal  contest  for  their  liber- 
ties, were  totally  abandoned,  by  the  ally  in  whom  they  reposed 
Oieir  final  confidence,  to  the  will  of  an  imperious  conqueror. 

Though  England,  as  well  as  other  European  countries,  was, 
in  its  ancient  state,  very  ill  qualified  for  making,  and  atiU 
worse  for  maintaining  conquests,  Scotland  was  so  mucl. 
inferior  in  its  internal  force,  and  was  so  ill  situated  for 
receiving  foreign  succors,  that  it  is  no  wonder  Edward,  aa 
ambitions  monarch,  should  have  cast  his  eye  on  so  tempting 
an  acquisition,  which  brought  both  security  and  greatness  to 
his  native  country  But  tlie  instruments  whom  he  employed 
to  maintain  his  doramion  over  the  northern  kingdom  were  not 
happily  chosen,  aiid  acted  not  with  the  requisite  prudence 
and  moderation,  in  reconciling  the  Scottish  nation  to  a  yoke 
which  they  bore  with  such  extreme  reluctance  Warrenne, 
retiring  into  England  on  account  of  his  bad  state  of  health, 
left  the  administration  entirely  m  the  hands  of  Ormesby,  who 
was  appointed  justiciary  ot  Seotlano,  and  Cre&singham,  who 
bore  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  a  small  military  force 
remamed,  to  secure  the  precarious  authority  of  tho^e  minis- 
ters The  latter  had  no  other  object  than  the  amassing  of 
money  bv  rapine  and  injustice  the  former  dislmguished  hun- 
self  by  the  rigor  and  seventy  of  hiS  temper  and  both  of 
them,  treating  the  Scots  as  a  conquered  people,  made  them 
sensible,  too  early,  of  the  grievous  servitude  info  which  they 
had  fallen.  As  Edward  required  that  all  the  proprietors  of 
land  should  swear  fealty  to  him,  every  one  who  refused  or 
delayed  giving  this  testimony  of  submission,  was  outlawed 
and  imprisoned,  and  punished  without  mercy ;  and  the  bravest 
and  most  generous  spirits  of  the  nation  were  thus  exasperated 
to  the  highest  degree  against  the  English  government.* 

There  was  one  William  Wallace,  of  a  small  fortune,  but 
,  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  whosa 
(iourage  prompted  him  to  undertake,  and  enabled  him  final' 
to  accomplish,  the  desperate  attempt  of  delivering  his  nat' 
country  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners.     This  man,  w' 
valorous  exploits  are  the  object  of  just  admiration,  bot 
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■teen  'muoh  exaggerated  by  Itie  traditions  of  his  countrymen 
.had;beeq:|.rovolted  by  the  insolence  of  an  English. officer  to 
opiit  hiiii  f(i  death ;  and  finding  himself  obnoxious  on  that 
account  Jn  the  severity  of  the  administration,  he  fled  into  the 
woods,  and .  offered  himself  as  a  leader  to  all  those  whom 
their  crimes,  or  bad  fortune,  or  avowed  hatred  of  the  English, 
had  reduced  to  a  like  necessity..  He  was  endowed  with 
gigantic  force  of  body,  with  heroic  coiirage  of  mind,  with 
disinterested  ,  magnaaimity,  with  incredible  patience,  and 
B_bilily  to  bear  hunger,  fatigue,  and  all  the  severities  of  the 
seasons ;  and  he  soon  acquired,  among  those  desperate  iugi- 
tVvcs,  that  authority  to  which  his  virtues^  so  justly  entitled  Mm. 
beginning  with  small  attempts,  in  which  he  was -always  suc- 
■cessful,  he  gradually  proceeded  to  more  momentous  enter- 
prises ;  and  he  discovered  equal  caution  in  securing  'his 
followers,  and  valor  in  annoying ,  the  enemy.  By  his  knowl- 
,€dge  of  the  country  he  was  enabled,  when  pursued,  to  insure 
a  retreat  among  the  morasSes,  or  forests,  or  mountains ;  and 
again  collecting  his  dispersed  associates,  he  unexpectedly 
appeared  in  another  quarter,  and  surprised,  and  routed,,  and 
,put  to,  tlie  .aword  the  ,  Qnwary  English.  Every  day  brought 
(accounts  of  his  great  actions,  which  were  received  with  no 
Jess  favor  by  his  countrymen  than  terror  by  the  enemy:  all 
those  who  fliirsted  after  military  fame  were  desirous  to  par- 
take of  his  renowa ;  his  successful  valor  seemed  to  Vindicate 
,the  nation  from  the  ignominy  into  which  it  had  fallen,  by  its 
tame  submission  to  the  English  ;  and  though  no  nobleman 
■of  note. ventured  as  yet  to  join  his  party,  he  had  gained. a- 
general  confidence  and  attachment,  which  birth  and  fortune 
^re  not  alone  able  to  confer.. 

Wallace,  having,  by  many  fortunate  enterprises,  brought 
the  valor  of  his  followers  to  correspond  to  his  own,  resolved 
.to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the  English  government} 
and  he.  concerted  the  plan  of  attacking  Ormesby  at  Scone, 
and  of  taking  vengeance  on  him  for  all  the  violence  and 
tyranny  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  The  justiciary, 
apprised  of  his  intentions,  fled  hastily  into  England  ;  all, 
the  other  officers  of  that  nation  imitated  his  exarciple :  their 
terror  added  alacrity  and  courage  to  the  Scots,  who  betook 
themselves  to  arms  in  every  quarter  ;  many  of  the  principal 
barons,,  and  among  the  rest  Sir  William  Douglas,*  openly 

•  Walaing.  p.  70.     Hcming  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
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countenanced  Wallace's  party :  Robert  Bruce  secretly  favored 
and  promoted  the  sam)  cause:  and  the  Scots,  shaking  otf 
their  fetters,  prepared  themselves  to  defend,  by  a  unite^ 
effort,  that  liberty  which  they  liad  so  unexpectedly  recovered 
froni  the  hands  of  their  oppressors. 

But  Warrenne,  collecting  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men 
in  the  north  of  England,  determined  to  reestablish  his  auihori- 
l^  ,  and  he  endeavored,  by  the  celerity  of  hia  armament  and 
(it  his  miich,  to  compensite  for  hi*?  pist  negligence,  which 
had  enibled  the  Scots  to  tlirow  off  the  English  government. 
Ho  suddenly  entered  Annanddle,  and  came  up  with  the 
enemy  at  Irvine,  befoie  their  forces  were  lully  coiieoled,  and 
befoie  they  had  put  th<,mselves  in  a  postuie  of  defence 
Minvol  the  Scottsh  nobles,  alarmed  with  their  dangerous 
situation,  here  submitted  to  the  English,  renewed  their  oaths 
of  fealty,  promised  to  deliver  hostages  for  their  good  beha^  lor, 
and  received  a  paidon  toi  past  offences  *  Others,  who  had 
not  jet  decl'ured  themselves,  Buch  as  the  stewaid  of  Si,otland 
and  the  ear!  of  Lenox,  joined,  though  with  reluctance,  the 
English  army,  and  waited  i  favorable  opportunity  lor  embra* 
cmg  the  cause  of  their  distressed  countrymen  But  Wallace, 
whose  authority  over  his  retainers  was  more  fully  confirmed 
by  the  absence  of  the  great  nobles,  persevered  obstinately  in 
his  purpose ;  and  finding  himself  unable  to  give  battle  to 
the  enemy,  he  marched  northwards,  with  an  intention  of  pro- 
longing the  war,  and  of  turning  to  his  advantage  the  situation 
of  that  mountainous  and  barren  country.  When  Warrenne 
advanced  to  Stirling,  he  found  Wallace  encamped  at  Cam- 
buskenneth,  on,  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Forth ;  and  being 
continually  lu-ged  by  the  impatient  Cresstngham,  who  was 
actuated  both  by  personal  and  national  animosities  against  the 
Scols,+  he  prepared  to  attack  them  in  that  position,  which 
Wallace,  no  less  prudent  than  courageous,  liad  chosen  for  his 
army.|  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Sir  Richard  Lundy, 
a  Scotchman  of  birth  and  family,  who  sincerely  adhered  to 
llie  English,  he  ordered  his  army  to  pass  a  bridge  which  lay 
over  the  Forth  ;  but  he  was  soon  convinced,  by  fatal  experi- 
ence, of  the  error  of  his  conduct.  Wallace,  allowing  such 
numbers  of  the  English  to  pass  as  he  thought  proper,  attacked 
them  before  they  were  fully  formed,  put  them  to  i-out,  pushed 
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part  of  them  info  the  river,  'Jeslroyed  tlie  rest  by  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them."  Among 
ihe  slain  was  Gressingham  himself,  whose  memory  was  so 
extremely  odious  to  the  Scots,  that  they  flayed  his  dead  body, 
and  made  saddles  and  girths  of  his  skin.t  Warrenne,  find- 
ing the  remainder  of  liis  army  much  dismayed  hy  this  mis- 
Ibrtune,  was  obliged  again  to  evacuate  the  kingdopi,  and 
retire  into  England.  The  Castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Benviek, 
ill  fortified  and  feebly  defended,  fell  soon  after  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots. 

Wallace,  universally  revered  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country, 
now  received,  from  the  hands  of  his  followers,  the  dignity  of 
regent  or  guardian  under  the  captive  Baliol ;  and  finding  that 
the  disorders  of  war,  as  well  as  the  unfavorable  seasons, 
had  produced  a  famine  in  Scotland,  he  urged  his  army  to 
march  inttf  En  gland,  to  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  revenge  all  past  injuries,  by  retaliating  on  that  hostile 
nation.  The  Scots,  who  deemed  evei-y  thing  possible  under 
such  a  leader,  jc^fully  attended  his  call.  Wallace,  breaking 
into  the  northern  counties  during  the  winter  season,  laid  every 
place  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  after  extending  on  all 
sides,  without  opposition,  the  fury  of  his  ravages  as  far  as  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  he  returned,  loaded  with  spoils  and 
crowniid  with  glory,  into  his  own  country. |  The  disorders 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  England,  from  tlie  refractory 
behavior  of  the  constable  and  mareschal,  made  it  impossible 
to  collect  an  army  sufficient  to  resist  the  enemy,  and  exposed 
ihe  nation  lo  this  loss  and  dishonor. 

But  Edward,  who  received  in  Flanders  intelligence  of  these 
events,  and  had  already  concluded  a  truce  with  France,  now 
hastened  over  to  England,  iri  certain  hopes,  by  his  activity 
and  valor,  not  only  of  wiping  off  this  disgrace,  but  of  recover- 
ing the  important  conquest  of  Scotland,  which  he  always 
regarded  os  the  chief  glory  and  advantage  of  his  reign.  He 
appeased  the  murmurs  of  his  people  by  concessions  and 
promises  :  he  restored  to  the  citizens  of  London  the  election 
of  their  own  magistrates,  of  which  they  had  been  bereaved 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  father's  reign :  he  ordered  strict 
inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  the  corn  and  other  goods 
which  had  been  violently  seized  before  his  departure,  as  if  he 

•  Waking,  p/ 73.    Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  127, 128,  129.    Ti-ivet,  p.  307 
t  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  130.  J  Hcming.  voL  L  p.  131,  13^  133. 
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intended  to  pay  the  value  to  the  owners :  *  and  making 
public  professions  of  confirming  and  observing  he  charters, 
fie  regained  the  confidence  of  the  discontented  ntbles.  Hav- 
ing by  all  these  popular  arts  rendered  himself  entirely  master 
of  his  people,  be  collected  the  whole  military  force  of  Eng* 
lajid,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  marciied  with  an  army  of  near 
a  hundred  thousand  combatants  to  tlie  nortbern  frontiers. 

Notliing  could  have  enabled  the  Scots  to  resist,  but  for  one 
season,  so  mighty  a  power,  except  an  entire  union  among 
themselves ;  but  as  they  were  deprived  of  their  king,  whose 
personal  qualities,  even  when  he  was  present,  appeared  so 
contemptible,  and  had  left  among  his  subjects  no  principle  of 
attachment  to  him  or  his  family,  factions,  jealousies,  and 
animosities  unavoidably  arose  among  the  great,  and  distracted  . 
all  their  councils.  The  elevation  of  Wallace,  though  purchased 
by  so  great  merit,  and  such  eminent  services,  was  the  object 
of  envy  to  the  nobility,  who  repined  to  see  a  private  gentleman 
raised  above  them  by  his  rank,  and  still  more  by  hia  glory 
and  reputation  Wallace  hmiself,  sensible  of  their  jealousy 
and  dreading  the  rum  of  his  country  fiom  those  intestine  dis 
cords,  vol  mtirily  resigned  his  aithonty  and  retained  only 
the  comnacid  over  that  body  of  his  followers  who,  bemg 
accustomed  to  \  ctory  under  his  standard  lefused  to  follow 
into  the  field  any  other  leader  The  chief  power  devohed 
on  the  steward  of  Scotland,  and  Cummin  of  Badenoch ,  men 
of  eminent  birth,  under  whom  the  gieit  chieflams  weie  more 
willing  to  serve  in  defence  of  their  country  The  two  Scot 
tish  commanders,  collectuig  their  several  lorces  from  every 
q  larter  hxed  their  station  at  Falk  ik,  and  purposed  there  to 
abide  the  assault  of  the  English  Wallace  was  at  the  head 
of  a  Ih  rd  body,  wh  ch  acted  under  his  command  The 
Scottish  army  pi'iced  their  pikemen  along  their  fioot ,  lined 
the  intervals  between  the  three  bodies  with  archers,  and 
dreading  the  greit  supenonty  of  the  Engliah  m  cavalry, 
endeavored  to  secure  then  front  by  palisadoe"  lied  together 
bv  ropes  +  In  this  disposition  they  expected  the  approach  of 
tl  L  encm^ 

The  king  when  he  am\ed  m  ^ight  of  the  Scots,  was  pleased 
u  Ih  the  prospect  of  being  able,  by  om.  decisive  strrke  Ic 
determine  the  foitune  ot    the  wai  ,   and  dividing  his  army 
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also  into  three  bodies,  he  led  them  to  the  attack  The  English 
arciiers,  who  began  about  this  time  to  "smpdss  tho'ie  of  other 
nations,  first  cbasi'd  the  Scottish  bowmen  oS  tlie  field;  then 
pouring  in  their  arrows  among  the  pikemen,  who  were  cooped 
up  within  tiieir  intienchraenta,  threw  them  into  disorder,  and 
rendered  the  assault  of  the  English  pikemen  and  cavalry- 
more  easj  and  succe=sful  The  nliole  Stotti&h  army  was 
broken,"  and  chased  off  flie  field  with  great  aliughler  ,  which 
the  historians,  attending  more  to  the  exaggerated  lehliona  of 
the  populace  than  to  the  piobabihtj  of  things,  imke  amount 
to  fifty  or  sixty  liioui^and  men  *  It  is  only  certain,  that  the 
Scots  never  sufteied  a  greater  loss  m  any  action,  nor  one 
■which  seemed  to  threaten  more  inevitable  rum  to  their 
country. 

In  this  general  rout  of  the  armj,  Wallace's  military  skill 
and  presence  of  mind  enabled  bun  to  keep  his  troops  entire ; 
and  retiring  behind  the  Carron,  he  raaiclied  leisuiely  along 
tlie  hanks  of  that  small  river,  which  protected  him  from  the 
enemy.  Young  Bruce,  who  had  already  given  many  proofs 
of  his  aspiring  genius,  but  who  served  hitherto  in  the  English 
army,  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  distinguishing  the 
Scottish  chief,  as  well  by  his  majestic  port  as  by  the  intrepid 
activity  of  his  behavior,  called  out  to  him,  and  desired  a  short 
conference.  He  hero  represented  to  Wallace  the  fruitless 
and  ruinous  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  en- 
deavored to  bend  his  inflexible  spirit  to  submission  under 
superior  power  and  superior  fortune :  he  iisisted  on  the 
unequal  contest  between  a  weak  state,  deprived  of  its  head 
and  agitated  by  intestine  discord,  and  a  mighty  nation,  con- 
duGiRd  by  the  ablest  and  most  martial  monarch  of  the  age, 
and  possessed  of  every  resource  either  for  protracting  the 
war,  or  for  pushing  it  with  vigor  and  activity  ;  if  the  love  of 
his  country  were  his  motive  for  perseverence,  his  obstinacy 
tended  only  to  prolong  her  misery  ;  if  he  carried  his  views  (o 
private  grandeur  and  ambition,  he  might  reflect  that,  even  if 
Edward  should  withdraw  his  armies,  it  appeared  from  past 
experience,  that  so  many  haughty  nobles,  proud  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  their  families,  would  never  submit  to  personal 
merit,  whose  superiority  they  were  less  inclined  to  regard  aa 


•  Walsing.  p.  76.  T.  Wykoa,  p.  137.  Homing  .vol.  i.  p.  163,  J6i. 
165.  Trivet  (p.  3i;i)  says  only  twenty  tioasand.  >  M.  \Yeet.  (p.  431) 
•ays  forty  thouaaad. 
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m  object  of  acJmiration  flian  as  a  reproach  and  injury'  (ffi 
themselves.  To  these  exhortations  Wallace  replied  that,  if  he 
had  hitherto  acted  alone,  as  the  champion  of  his  coiintry,  it 
was  solely  because  no  second  or  competitor,  or  what  he  rather 
wished,  no  leader,  had  yet  appeared  lo  place  himself  in  that 
honorable  station  :  that  the  biame  lay  entirely  on  the  nobility, 
and  chiefiy  on  Bruce  himself,  who,  uniting  personal  merit  to 
dignity  of  family,  had  deserted  the  post  which  both  nature 
and  fortune,  hy  such  powerful  calls,  invited  him  to  assume  : 
Ihat  the  Scots,  possessed  of  such  a  head,  would,  by  thei^ 
unanimity  and  concord,  have  surmounted  the  chief  diiBculty 
under  which  they  now  labored,  and  might  hope,  notwithstand- 
ing their  present  losses,  to  oppose  successfully  all  the  powes 
and  abilities  of  Edward :  that  heaven  itself  could  not  set  a. 
more  glorious  prize  before  the  eyes  either  of  virtue  or  ambi- 
tion, than  to  join  in  one  object,  the  acquisition  of  royalty  with 
tlie  defence  of  national  independence  :  and  that  as  the  inter-f 
ests  of  his  country,  no  more  than  those  of  a  brave  man, 
could  never  be  sincerely  cultivated  by  a  sacrifice  of  liberty, 
he  himself  was  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prolong,  not 
her  misery,  but  her  freedom,  and  was  desu^us  that  his  own 
life,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  nation,  might  terminate, 
when  they  could  no  otherwise  be  preserved  than  by  receiving 
the  chains  of  a  haughty  victor.  The  gallantry  of  these  senti- 
ments, though  delivered  by  an  armed  enemy,  struck  the  gen- 
erous mind  of  Bruce :  the  flame  was  conveyed  from  the 
breast  of  one  hero  to  that  of  another :  he  repented  of  his 
eng.igemeota  with  Edward ;  and  opening  his  eyes  to  the 
honorable  path  pointed  out  to  him  by  Wallace,  secretly 
determined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  embracing  the 
cause,  however  desperate,  of  his  oppressed  country,* 

[1299.]  The  subjection  of  Scotland,  notwithstandmg  this 
great  victory  of  Edward,  was  not  yet  entirely  completed. 
The  Eflglish  army,  after  reducing  the  southern  provinces,  was 
obliged  to  retue  for  want  of  provisions ,  and  left  the  northern 
counties  m  the  hands  of  the  natives  The  Scots,  no  less 
enraged  dt  their  present  defeat  than  elated  by  their  past 
victociea,  htiU  mainl-iined  the  contest  for  liberty ,  but  being 
fully  sensible  ot    the  great  infHriority  of  tbpir  force,  they 

*  TI113  atory  if  told  by  all  the  Scotch  WTitera ,  though  it  rauet  be 
owned  that  Trivet  and  Hemingford,  authors  of  good  credit,  both 
»gree  that  Bruce  was  not  at  that  time  in  Edward's  army. 
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I,  by  applications  to  foreign  couits,  to  procure  to 
themselves  some  assistance.  The  supplications  of  the  Scottish 
ministers  were  rejected  by  Philip  ;  but  were  more  successful 
with  the  court  of  Rome.  Boniface,  pleased  with  an  occasion 
of  eierLing  his  authority,  wrote  a  letter  to  Edward,  [1300.] 
exhorting  bim  to  put  a  stop  to  his  oppressions  in  Scotland,  and 
displaj^ng  all  ihe  proofs,  such  as  they  had  probably  been 
furnished  him  by  Uie  Scots  themselves,  for  the  ancient  in- 
dependence of  that  kingdom.*  Among  other  arguments 
hinted  at  above,  he  mentioned  the  treaty  conducted  and 
finished  by  Edward  himself,  for  the  marriage  of  his  eon  with 
the  heiress  of  Scotland ;  a  treaty  which  would  have  been 
absurd,  had  he  been  superior  lord  of  the  kingdom,  and  had 
possessed  by  the  feudal  law  the  right  of  disposing  of  his  ward 
in  marriage.  He  mentioned  several  other  striking  facts, 
which  fell  within  the  compass  of  Edward's  own  knowledge  ; 
particularly  that  Alexander,  when  he  did  homage  to  the  king, 
openly  and  expressly  declared  in  his  presence,  that  he  swore 
fealty  not  for  his  crown,  but  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in 
England :  and  the  pope's  letter  might  have  passed  for  a 
reasonable  one,  had  he  no!  subjoined  his  own  claim  to  be 
liege  lord  of  Scotland  ;  a  claim  which  had  not  once  been 
heard  of,  but  which,  with  a  singular  confidence,  he  asserted 
to  he  full,  entire,  and  derived  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  affirma^ve  style,  whicl.  had  been  so  successful  with  bim 
and  his  predecessors  in  ^  iritual  contests,  was  never  before 
abused  after  a  more  egrrgious  manner  in  any  civil  contro- 

[1301.1  The  reply  wh  ch  Edward  made  to  Boniface's  let- 
ter, contains  particulars  no  less  singular  and  -remarkable.t  He 
there  proves  the  superio-ity  of  England  by  historical  facts, 
deduced  from  the  period  of  Brutus,  the  Trojan,  who,  he  said, 
founded  the  British  monr-rchy  in  the  age  of  Eli  and  Samuel : 
he  supports  his  position  by  all  the  events  which  passed  in  the 
island  before  the  arrival  of  the  Eomans:  and  after  laying 
great  stress  on  the  extensive  dominions  and  heroic  victorias  cf 
King  Arthur,  he  vouchsafes  at  last  to  descend  to  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  with  which,  in  his  speech  to  the  states  of 
Scotland,  he  had  chosen  to  begin  his  claim  of  superiority. 
He  asserts  it  to  be  a  fact,  "  notorious  and  confirmed  by  the 
records  of  antiquity,"  that  the  English  monarchs  had  often 
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conferred  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  on  their  own  suhjecta ; 
had  dethroned  these  vassal  kings  when  unfaithful  to  them;  and 
had  substituted  others  in  their  stead.  He  displays  with  great 
pomp  the  full  and  complete  homage  which  William  had  done 
to  Henry  11. ;  without  mentioning  the  formal  abolition  of  that 
Rxtorted  deed  by  King  Richard,  and  the  renunciation  of  all 
future  claims  of  the  same  nature.  Yet  this  paper  he  begina 
wilh  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty,  the  searcher  of  hearts, 
for  liis  own  firm  persuasion  of  the  justice  of  hia  claim  ;  and  no 
less  than  a  hundred  and  four  barons,  assembled  in  parliament 
at  Lincoln,  concur  in  maintaining  before  the  popa',  under  thew 
seab,  the  validity  of  these  pretensions.*  At  tiie  same  time, ' 
however,  they  take  care  to  infoi-m  Boniface,  that,  though  they 
had  justified  their  cause  before  him,  they  did  not  acknowledge 
him  for  their  judge  :  the  crown  of  England  was  free  and 
sovereign ;  they  had  sworn  to  maintain  all  its  royal  preroga- 
tives, and  would  never  permit  the  king  himself,  were  he  will- 
ing, to  relinquish  its  independency. 

[130a.]  That  neglect,  almost  total,  of  truth  and  justice, 
which  sovereign  states  discover  in  their  transactions  with  each 
other,  is  an  evil  universal  and  inveterate  ;  is  one  great  source 
of  the  misery  to  which  the  human  race  is  continually  exposed  ; 
and  it  maybe  doubted  whether,  in  many  instances,  it  be  found 
in  the  end  to  contribute  to  the  interests  of  those  princes  them- 
selves, who  thus  sacrifice  their  integrity  to  their  politics.  Aa 
few  monarchs  have  Iain  under  stronger  temptations  to  violate 
the  principles  of  equity  than  Edward  in  his  transacUons  with 
Scotland,  so  never  were  they  violated  with  less  s  rup  e  and 
reserve :  yet  his  advantages  Were  hitherto  precar  ou-s  and 
uncertain,  and  the  Scots,  once  roused  to  arms  and  nured  to 
war,  began  to  appear  a  formidable  enemy,  even  to  th  s  ml 
lary  and  ambitious  monarch.  They  chose  John  C  n  n  for 
their  regent ;  and,  not  content  with  maintaining  t!  e  r  nde 
pendence  in  the  northern  parts,  they  made  incursio  s  u  to  he 
southern  counties,  which  Edward  imagined  he  had  to  ally 
subdued.  John  de  Segrave,  whom  he  had  left  guard  an  of 
Scotland,  led  an  army  to  oppose  them ;  and  lying  at  Eosl 
near  Edinburgh,  sent  out  his  forces  in  three  divisions  to  \  rov  de 
themselves  with  forage  and  subsistence  from  the  neighborhood 
[1303.]  One  party  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  ge  and 
Sir  Simon  Fi'aser ;  and  being  unprepared,  was  im    ed  a  ely 
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rowtedand  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  Thefew  thatescapcd, 
flying  to  the  second  division,  gave  warning  oi  tlie  approacli  of 
the  enemy ;  the  soldiers  ran  to  their  arms ;  and  were  iinme- 
diatcly  led  on  to  take  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  country- 
men. Tbe  Scots,  elated  with  the  advantage  already  ohtained 
made  a  vigorous  innpression  upon  them:  the  English,  animated 
with  ft  thirst  of  vengeance,  maintained  a  stout  resistance  ;  the 
victory  vms  long  undecided  between  them  ;  but  at  last  declared 
itself  entirely  in  favor  of  the  former,  who  broke  the  English, 
and  chased  them  to  tlie  third  division,  now  advancing  with 
a  hasty  march  to  support  their  distressed  companions.  Many 
of  tlie  Scots  had  fallen  in  the  two  first  actions  ;  most  of  them 
were  wounded,  and  all  of  them  extremely  fatigued  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  combat :  yet  were  they  so  trans- 
ported with  success  and  military  rage,  that,  having  suddenly 
recovered  their  order,  and  arming  the  followers  of  their  camp 
with  the  spoils  of  the  slaughtered  enemy,  they  drove  with 
fury  upon  the  ranks  of  the  dismayed  English.  The  favor- 
able moment  decided  the  battle ;  which  the  Scots,  had  they 
met  with  a  steady  resistance,  were  not  long  able  lo  main- 
tain ;  the  English  were  chased  off  the  field :  three  victories 
were  thus  gained  in  one  day ;  •  and  the  renoivn  of  these  great  ■ 
exploits,  seconded  by  the  favorable  dispositions  of  the  people, 
soon  made  the  regent  master  of  all  the  fortresses  in  the  south ; 
and  it  became  necessary  for  Edward  to  begin  anew  the  con- 
quest-of  the  kingdom. 

The  king  prepared  himself  for  this  enterprise  with  his  usual 
vigor  and  abilities.  He  assembled  both  a  great  fleet  and  a 
great  army ;  and  entering  ihe  frontiers  of  Scotland,  appeared 
with  a  force  which  the  enemy  could  not  think  of  resisting  in 
the  open  field  :  the  English  navy,  which  sailed  along  the  coast, 
secured  the  army  from  any  danger  of  famine  :  Edward's 
vigilance  preserved  it  from  surprises:  and  by  this  prudent 
disposition  they  marched  victorious  from  one  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  ravaging  the  open  country,  reducing  all 
tne  casfJeSjt  and  receiving  the  submissions  of  all  the  nobiUty, 
even  those  of  Cummin,  tbe  regent.  The  most  obstmate  resist- 
ance was  made  by  the  Castle  of  Brechin,  defended  by  Sir 
Thomas  Maule ;  and  the  place  opened  not  its  gates,  till  the 
death  of  the  governor,  by  discouraging  the  garrison,  obliged 
Ihem  to  submit  to  the  fate  which  had  overwhelmed  the  rest  of 
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fliR  kingdom.  Wallace,  though  he  attended  the  English  army 
[11  their  march,  found  but  few  opportunilics  of  signalizing  tliat 
valor  which  had  formerly  made  him  so  terrible  lo  his  enemies. 

[1304.]  Edward,  having  completed  his  conquest,  which 
employed  him  during  the  space  of  near  two  years,  now  under- 
took the  more  difficult  work  of  settling  tjie  country,  of  establish- 
ing a  new  form  of  government,  and  of  making  his  acquisition 
durable  to  the  crown  of  England.  He  seems  to  have  carried 
matters  to  extremity  against  the  natives :  he  abrogated  all  the 
Scottish  laws  and  customs :  *  he  endeavored  to  substitute  the 
English  in  fheh  place  ;  he  entirely  razed  or  destroyed  ail  the 
monuments  of  antiquity :  such  records  or  histories  as  had 
escaped  his  former  search  were  now  burnt  or  dispersed :  and 
he  hastened,  by  loo  precipitate  steps,  to  abolish  entirely  the 
Scottish  name,  and  to  sink  it  finally  in  tlie  English. 

[1305.]  Edward,  however,  still  deemed  his  favorite  con- 
quest exposed  to  some  danger  so  long  as  Wallace  was  alive  ; 
and  being  prompted,  both  by  revenge  and  policy,  he  employed 
every  art  to  discover  his  retreat,  and  become  master  of  his 
person.  At  last  that  hardy  warrior,  who  was  determined, 
amidst  the  universal  slavery  of  his  countrymen,  still  to  maintain 
his  independency,  was  betrayed  into  Edward's  hands  by  Sir 
John  Monteith,  his  friend,  whom  ho  had  made  acquainted  with 
the  place  of  hia  concealment.  The  king,  whose  natur^  bra- 
very and  magnanimity  should  have  induced  him  to  respect  hke 
qualities  in  an  enemy,  enraged  at  some  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  Wallace  during  the  fury  of  war,  resolved  to  overawe 
the  Scots  by  an  example  of  severity :  he  ordered  Wallace  to 
be  carried  in  cluuns  to  London ;  to  be  tried  as  a  rebel  and 
traitor,  lUough  he  had  never  made  submissions  or  sworn  feaJty 
to  England ;  and  to  be  executed  on  Tower  Hili.  This  waa 
the  unworthy  fate  of  a  hero,  who,  through  a  course  of  many 
years,  had,  with  signal  conduct,  intrepidity,  and  perseverance, 
defended,  against  a  pubUc  and  oppressive  enemy,  the  liber- 
ties of  his  native  coimtry. 

But  the  barbarous  policy  of  Edward  failed  of  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  directed.  TTie  Scots,  already  disgusted  at  the 
great  innovations  introduced  by  the  sword  of  a  conqueror  into 
liieir  laws  and  government,  were  further  enraged  at  the  in- 
justice and  cruelty  exercised  upon  Wallace;  arid  all  the  envy 
which,  during  his  lifetime,  had  attended  that  gallant  chief,  being 
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now  buried  in  his  grave,  he  was  universally  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  Scotland  and  the  patron  of  her  expiring  iiide 
pendency.  The  people,  inflamed  with  resentment,  were  every 
where  disposed  to  rise  against  the  English  government ;  and  it 
was  not  long  ere  a  new  and  more  fortunate  leader  presented 
nimself,  who  conducted  them  to  liberty,  to  victory,  and  to 
vengeance. 

[1306.]  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  that  Robert  who  liad 
been  one  of  Ihe  competitors  for  the  crown,  had  succeeded,  by 
his  grandfather's  and  father's  death,  to  all  their  rights;  and 
the  demise  of  John  Baliol,  together  with  the  captivity  of  Ed- 
ward, eldest  son  of  that  prince,  seemed  to  open  a  full  career 
to  the  genius  aod  ambition  of  this  young  nobleman.  Ho  saw 
that  the  Scots,  when  the  title  to  their  crown  had  expired  in  the 
males  of  their  ancient  royal  family,  had  been  divided  into 
pardes  nearly  equal  between  the  houses  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  ; 
and  that  every  incident  which  had  since  happened,  had  tended 
to  wean  them  from  any  attachmeiif  to  the  latter.  The  slender 
capacity  of  John  had  proved  unable  to  defend  them  against 
Iheir  enemies  :  lie  had  meanly  resigned  his  crown  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror:  he  had,  before  his  deliverance  from 
captivity,  reiterated  that  resignation  m  a  manner  seemingly 
voluntary ;  and  had  in  that  deed  thrown  out  many  reflections 
extremely  dishonorable  to  his  ancient  subjects,  whom  he  pub- 
licly called  traitors,  ruffians,  and  rebels,  and  with  whom,  he 
declared,  ho  was  determined  to  maintain  no  further  con-e- 
Bpondence  r  •  he  had,  during  the  time  of  his  exile,  adhered 
strictly  to  that  resolution;  and  his  son,  being  a  prisoner, 
seemed  ill  qualified  to  revive  the  rights,  now  fully  abandoned, 
ef  his  family.  Bruce  therefore  hoped  that  the  Scots,  so  long 
exposed,  from  the  want  of  a  leader,  to  the  oppressions  of  their 
enemies,  would  unanimously  fly  to  his  standard,  and  would 
seat  him  on  the  vacant  throne,  to  which  he  brought  such  plau- 
sible pretensions.  His  aspiring  spirit,  inflamed,  by  the  fervor 
of  youth,  and  buoyed  up  by  his  natural  courage,  saw  the  glory 
alone  of  the  entei'prise,  or  regarded  the,  prodigious  difficulties 
which  attended  it  as  the  source  only  of  further  glory.  The 
miseries  and  oppressions  which  he  had  beheld  his  countrymen 
suffer  in  their  unequal  contest,  the  repeated  defeats  and  mis- 
fortunes which  tliey  had  undergone,  proved  to  him  ao  many 
incentives  to  bring  tliem  relief,  aod  conduct  them  to  vengeance 
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against  tne  haughty  victor.  The  circumstances  which  atle  nded 
Ftruce's  first  declaration  are  variously  related  ;  but  we  shall 
rather  follow  the  account  given  by  the  Scottish  historians ;  Qot 
that  their  authority  is  in  general  anywise  comparable  to  that 
of  the  English,  but  because  they  may  be  supposed  sometimes 
better  informed  concerning   facts  whicli  so  nearly  interested 

Bruce,  who  had  Song  harhored  in  his  breast  the  design  of 
freeing  his  enslaved  country,  ventured  at  last  to  open  his  mind 
to  John  Cummin,  a  powerful  nobleman,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  strict  intimacy.  He  found  his  friend,  as  he  imaginec:,  fully 
pc>ssessed  with  the  same  sentiments ;  and  he  needed  to  em- 
ploy no  arts  of  persuasion  to  make  him  embrace  the  resolution 
of  throwing  oif,  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  the  usurpe-J 
dominion  of  the  English.  But  on  the  departure  of  Bruce, 
who  attended  Edward  to  London,  Cummin,  who  either  had 
uU  along  dissembled  with  him,  or  began  to  refiect  more 
coolly  in  his  absence  on  the  ^desperate  nature  of  the  under- 
taking, resolved  to  atone  for  his  crime  in  assenting  to  thia 
rebellion,  by  the  merit  of  revealing  the  secret  to  the  king 
of  England.  Edward  did  not  immediately  commit  Bruce  to 
custody ;  because  he  intended  at  the  same  time  to  seize  hia 
three  brothers,  who  resided  in  Scotland;  and  he  contented 
himself  with  secretly  setting  spies  upon  him,  and  ordering  all 
liis  motions  to  be  strictly  watched.  A  nobleman  of  Edward's 
court,  Bruce's  intimate  friend,  was  apprised  of  his  danger; 
but  not  daring,  amidst  so  many  jealous  eyes,  to  hold  any  con- 
versation with  him,  he  fell  on  an  expedient  to  give  him 
warning,  that  it  was  full  time  he  should  make  his  escape. 
He  sent  him  by  his  servant  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  and  a  pui-se 
of  gold,  which  he  protended  to  have  borrowed  from  him ; 
and  lefi  it  to  the  sagacity  of  his  friend  to  discover  the  meaning 
of  the  present.  Bruce  immediately  contrived  the  means  of 
his  escape  ;  and  as  the  ground  was  at  that  time  covered  with 
snow,  he  had  the  precaution,  it  is  said,  to  order  his  horses  to 
be,  shod  with  their  shoes  inverted,  that  he  might  deceive 
those  who  should  track  his  path  over  the  open  fields  or  cross 
roads,  through  which  he  purposed  to  travel.  He  arrived  in 
a  few  days  at  Dumfries,  in  Annandale,  the  chief  seat  of  his 
family  interest ;  and  he  happily  found  a  great  number  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  there  assembled,  and  among  the  rest, 
John  Cummin,  his  former  associate. 

The  noblemen  were  astonished  at  the  appearanco  of  Bruco 
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among  them ;  and  still  more  when  he  discovered  to  iheiw 
the  object  of  his  journey.  He  told  them  that  he  wag  come  to 
live  or  die  with  them  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  hopei,  with  their  aasist-ince,  to  redeem  the  bcottiah  name 
from  all  the  mdignit  es  which  it  had  so  long  sufTeied  from  the 
tyrannj  of  their  imperious  masters  that  iho  aacrihce  of  tlio 
rights  of  his  family  was  the  first  injury  which  had  preparea 
the  way  for  their  ensuing  slavery ,  and  by  resuming  them, 
which  was  his  firm  purpose,  he  opened  to  them  the  joyful 
prospect  ol  recovering  from  the  fraudulent  usurper  their 
ancient  and  hereditiry  independence  that  all  past  miafor 
tunes,  had  proceeded  from  their  disunion ,  and  they  would 
soon  appear  no  less  formidable  than  of  old  to  their  eneiu  es, 
if  they  noH  deigned  to  follow  mto  the  field  their  rightful 
prinLe,  who  knew  no  medium  between  death  and  victory 
that  their  mountains  and  their  valor,  which  had,  durmg  so 
many  ages,  protected  Iheir  liberty  from  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Roman  empire,  would  still  be  sufficient,  were  they  worthy 
of  their  generous  ancestors,  to  defend  them  against  the  utmost 
violence  of  the  English  tyrant  that  it  was  unbecoming 
men,  born  to  the  most  ancient  independence  known  in  Eu- 
rope, lo  submit  to  the  wid  of  any  masters ,  but  fatal  to 
receive  thoie  who,  bemg  irritated  by  such  persevering  re- 
Bislaiii"e,  and  mflamed  with  the  highe'.t  animosity,  would  never 
deem  themselves  secure  in  their  usurped  dominion  but  by 
exterminating  all  the  ancient  nobihty,  and  even  all  the  ancient 
uhabitants  and  that,  bemg  reduced  to  tins  desperate  ex- 
tremitj,  it  were  better  for  them  at  once  to  perish  like  brave 
men,  with  swords  in  their  hands,  than  to  dread  long,  and  at 
last  undergo,  the  late  of  the  unfortunate  Wallace,  whose 
merit'',  m  the  brave  and  obstinate  defence  of  his  country, 
were  finally    rewarded  by  the  hands  of  an  English  exccu 

The  spirit  with  which  this  discourse  ivas  delnered,  the  bold 
sentiments  which  it  conveyed,  the  no\elty  of  Bruce's  declara 
tion,  assisted  by  the  graces  of  his  youth  and  manly  deport 
mcnt,  made  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  audience, 
and  rouied  all  those  principles  of  indignation  and  revenge, 
With  which  they  hid  so  long  been  secretly  actuated  The 
Scottish  nobles  declared  tlieir  unanimous  resolution  to  use  the 
utmost  efforts  m  deluenng  their  country  from  bondage,  and 
to  second  the  courage  of  Bruce,  in  asMirlmg  his  and  then 
undoubted  rights  against  tlieir  common  oppressors     Cummin 
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alone,  who  had  secretly  taken  his  measures  with  the  king, 
oppofied  ihis  general  determination ;  and  by  representing  the 
great  power  of  England,  governed  by  a  prince  of  such  ua- 
common  vigor  and  abilities,  he  endeavored  to  set  before  them 
the  certain  destruction  which  they  must  expect,  if  they  again 
violated  their  oaths  of  fealty,  and  shook  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  .victorious  Edward."  Bruce,  already  apprised  of  hia 
treachery,  and  foreseeing  the  certain  failure  of  all  liis  own 
schemes  of  ambition  and  glory  from  the  opposition  of  so  potent 
a  leader,  took  immediately  his  resolution  ;  and  moved  partly 
by  resentment,  partly  by  policy,  followed  Cummin  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  assembly,  attacked  him  in  the  cloisters  of 
the  Gray  Friars,  through  which  he  passed,  and  runnmg  him 
through  the  body,  left  him  for  dead.  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatric, 
one  of  Bruce's  friends,  asking  him  -soon  after  if  the  traitor 
were  slain,  "  1  believe  so,"  replied  Bruce.  "  And  is  that  a 
matter,"  cried  Kirkpatric,  "  to  be  left  to  conjecture  ?  I  will 
secure  him."  Upon  which  he  drew  his  dagger,  ran  to  Cum- 
min, and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  This  deed  of  Bruce  and 
his  associates,  which  contains  circumstances  justly  condemned 
by  our  present  manners,  was  regarded  in  that  age  as  an  effort 
of  manly  vigor  and  just  policy.  The  family  of  Kirkpatric 
took  for  the  crest  of  their  arms,  which  they  still  wear,  a  hand 
with  a  bloody  dagger;  and  chose  for  their  motto  these  words, 
"I  will  seciwe  him;"  the  expression  employed  by  their  an- 
cestor when  he  executed  that  violent  action. 

The  murder  of  Cummin  affixed  the  seal  to  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Scottish  nobles  :  they  had  now  no  resource  left  but  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  England,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt : 
the  genius  of  the  nation  roused  itself  from  its  present  dejec- 
tion :  and  Bruce,  flying  to  different  quarters,  excited  his  par- 
tisans to  arms,  attacked  with  success  the  dispersed  bodies  of 
the  English,  got  possession  of  many  of  the  castles,  and  having 
made  his  autliority  he  acknowledged  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  was  solemnly  crowned  and  inaugurated  in  the  abbey 
of  Scone  by  the  bishop  of  Sl  Andrews,  who  had  zealously 
embraced  his  cause.  The  English  were  agam  chased  out  of 
the  kingdom,  except  such  as  took  shelter  in  the  fortresses 
that  still  remained  in  their  hands;  and  Edward  found  that 
the  Scots,  twice  conquered  in  his  reign,  and  often  defeated, 
must  yet  be  anew  subdued.     Not  discouraged  with  theso 

«  M,  "West.  p.  453. 
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unexpected  difficulties,  he  sent  Aymer  de  Valence  with  a 
considerable  force  into  Scotland,  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
malecontents  ;  and  thiit  nobleman,  falling  unexpectedly  upon 
Bruce,  at  Methyen,  in  Perthshire,  threw  his  army  into  such 
disorder  as  ended  in  a  total  defeat.*  Bruce  fougiit  with  the 
most  heroic  courage,  was  thrice  dismounted  in  the  action,  and 
as  often  recovered  himself;  but  was  at  last  obliged  lo  yield  to 
superior  fortune,  and  take  shelter,  with  a  few  followers,  in 
the  Western  Islea.  The  earl  of  Athole,  Sir  Simon  Fraser, 
and  Sir  Christopher  Seton,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners, 
«ere  ordered  by  Edward  to  be  executed  as  rebels  and 
(jaitora.t  [1307.]  Many  other  acts  of  rigor  were  exercised 
by  him  ;  and  that  prince,  vowing  revenge  against  the  whole 
Scottish  nation,  whom  he  deemed  incorrigible  in  their  aversion 
Jo  his  government,  assembled  a  great  army,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  frontiers,  secure  of  success,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  the  defenceless  Scots  the  victims  of  his 
severity,  when  he  unexpectedly  sickened  and  died  near  Car- 
lisle ;  enjoining  with  his  last  breath  his  son  and  successor  to 
prosecute  the  enterprise,  and  never  to  desist  till  he  had  finally 
subdued  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  He  expired  in  the  sisty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  haled 
by  his  neighbors,  but  extremely  respected  and  revered  by  his 
own  subjects. 

The  enterprises  finished  by  this  prince,  and  the  projects 
which  he  formed  and  brought  near  to  a  conclusion,  were' 
more  prudent,  more  regularly  conducted,  and  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  solid  interests  of  his  kingdom,  than  those  which 
were  undertaken  in  any  reign,  either  of  bis  ancestors  or  his 
successors.  He  restored  authority  to  the  government,  dis- 
ordered by  the  weakness  of  his  father;  he  maintained  the 
laws  against  all  the  efibrts  of  his  turbulent  barons  ;  he  fully 
annexed  w  his  crown  the  principality  of  Wales ;  be  took 
many  wise  and  vigorous  measures  for  reducing  Scotland  to  e 
like  condition ;  und  though  tlie  equity  of  this  latter  enterprise 
may  I'easonably  be  questioned,  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
kingdoms  promised  such  certain  success,  and  the  advantage 
was' so  visible  of  uniting  the  whole  island  under  one  head, 
that  those  who  give  great  indulgence  to  reasons  of  slate  in  the 
s  of  princes,  will  not  be  apt  to  regard  this  part  of  hia 

Irivet,  p.  34i. 
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conduct  with  much  severity.  But  Edward,  however  excep- 
(ionable  hia  character  may  appear  on  the  head  of  justice,  ia 
the  model  of  a  politic  and  warlike  king :  he  possessed  industry, 
penetration,  courage,  vigilance,  and  enterprise :  he  was  frugal 
m  all  expenses  that  wore  not  necessary ;  he  knew  how  to 
open  the  public  treasures  on  a  proper  occasion ;  he  punished 
criminals  with  severity ;  he  was  gracious  and  affable  to  his 
servants  and  courtiers ;  and  being  of  a  majestic  figure,  export 
in  all  mililaty  exercises,  and  in  the  main  well  proportioned  in 
his  limbs;  notwithstanding  the  great  length  and  the  smalincsa 
erf  his  legs,  he  was  as  well  qualified  to  captivate  the  populace 
by  his  exterior  appearance,  as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  men 
of  sense  by  his  more  solid  virtues. 

But  the  chief  advantage  which  the   people  of  England 
reaped,  and  still  continue  to  reap,  from  the  reign  of  this  greal 

firince,  was  the  correction,  extension,  amendment,  and  estab- 
iahment  of  the  laws  which  Edward  maintained  in  great  vigor, 
and  left  much  improved  to  posterity ;  for  the  acts  of  a  wise 
legislator  commonly  remain,  while  the  acquisitions  of  a  con- 
queror often  perish  with  him.  This  merit  has  justly  gained 
to  Edward  the  appellation  of  the  English  Justinian.  Not  only 
the  numerous  statutes  passed  in  his  reign  touch  the  chief 
points  of  jurisprudence,  and,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Ccdte,* 
truly  deserve  the  name  of  establishments,  because  ihey  were 
more  constant,  standing,  and  durable  laws  than  any  made 
since  ;  but  the  regular  order  maintained  in  his  administration 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  common  law  to  refino  itself,  and 
brought  the  judges  to  a  certainty  in  their  determinations,  and 
the  lawyers  to  a  precision  in  their  pleadings.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  has  remarked  the  sudden  improvement  of  English  law 
during  this  reign ;  and  ventures  to  assert,  that  til!  his  own 
time  it  had  never  received  any  considerable  increase.  1 
Edward  settled  the  jurisdiction  of  the  severjil  courts ;  first 
established  the  ofilce  of  justice  of  peace  ;  abstained  from  the 
practice,  too  common  before  him,  of  interrupting  justice  by 
mandates  from  the  privy-council ;  J  repressed  robberies  and 

•  Institute,  p.  15S. 

+  History  of  the  English  Law,  p.  138,  153, 

i  Artioull  super  Cart.  cap.  6.  Edward  enacted  a  law  to  this  pur- 
pose; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  observed  it.  "We  are  sure 
that  Bctircely  any  of  his  successors  did.  The  multitude  of  ttieso 
letters  of  protection  were  tlie  ground  of  a  complaint  by  the  commoni 
In  3  Edward  II.  See  Ryley,  p.  526.  This  practice  ia  declared  illegal 
12  • 
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disorders ;  *  encouraged  trade,  by  giving  mereliants  an  easy 
method  of  recovering  their  debts ;  t  and,  in  short,  introduced, 
a  new  face  of  things  by  the  vigor  and  wisdom  of  his  admin- 
istration. As  law  began  now  to  be  well  established,  the  abuse 
of  that  blessing  began  also  to  be  remarked.  lastead  of  their 
former  associations  for  rohbery  and  violence,  men  tntered 
into  formal  combinations  to  support  each  other  in  lawsuits ; 
and  it  was  found  requisite  to  check  this  iniquity  by  act  of 
parliament.f 

There  happened  in  this  reign  a  considerable  alteration  id 
the  execution  of  lb  1  w  tl  k'  g  abolished  the  office  of 
chief  justiciary,  wh  h  h  h  gh  possessed  too  much  power, 
and  was  dangerou  b  w  §  he  completed  the  division 
of  the  court  of  h  q  n  four  distinct  courts,  which 
managed  each  its  1  b  a    h    vithout  dependence  on  any 

one  magistrate ;  nd  as  h  la  vyefs  afterwards  invented  a 
method,  by  means  f  h  fi  ti  of  carrying  business  from 
one  court  to  anoll        1  I  courts  became  rivals  and 

checks  to  each  oth        a  mstaice  which 'tended  much  to 

improve  the  practi        f  h    1  England. 

But  though  Ed  d  pp  d  bus,  throughout  his  whole 
reign,  a  friend  to  law  and  justice,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  an  enemy  to  arbitrary  power ;  and  in  a  government  more 
regular  and  legal  than  was  that  of  England  in  his  age,  such 
practices  as  those  which  may  be  remarked  in  his  administra- 
.tion,  would  have  given  sufficient  ground  of  complaint,  and 
Bometiraea  were  even  in  his  age  the  object  of  general  dis- 
pleasure. The  violent  plunder  and  banishment  of  the  Jews  ; 
the  putting  of  the  whole  clergy  at  once,  and  by  an  arbitrary 
edict,  out  of  the  protection  of  law ;  the  seisang  of  al!  the 
wool  and  leather  of  the  kingdom ;  the  heightening  of  the 
impositions  on  the  former  valuable  commodity ;  the  new  and 
illegal  commission  of  Trailbaston ;  the  taking  of  all  the  inoney 
and  plate  of  monasteries  and  churches,  even  before  he  had 
any  quarrel  with  the  clergy ;  the  subjecting  of  every  man 
possessed  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  military  service,  though 

by  the  statute  of  Northanipton,  passed  in  the  second  of  Edward  HI.  j 
but  it  still  continued,  like  many  other  abuses.  There  are  instances 
of  it  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

•  Statute  of  Winton.  f  Statute  of  Acton  Bumel. 

1  Statute  of  Conapiiators. 
"    '.  Gloss,  in  vorbo  Juaticjarius.      Gilbert's  History  of  th* 
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not  bound  to  it  by  his  tenure  ;  his  visible  reluctance  to  cohfirm 
the  Great  Charter,  as  if  that  concession  had  no  validity  from 
the  deeds  of  bis  predecessors ;  t!ie  captiou"  clause  which  he 
at  last  annexed  to  his  confirmation ;  hit  procuring  of  the 
pope's  dispensation  fram  the  oaths  which  he  had  taken  to 
observe  that  chart'jr ;  and  his  levying  of  lalliages  at  discre- 
tion even  after  the  statute,  or  rather  charter,  by  which  he  had 
renounced  that  prerogative ;  these  are  so  many  demonstra- 
lioiis  of  his  arbihary  disposition,  and  prove  with  what  excep-. 
tion  and  reserve  we  ought  to  celebrate  his  love  of  justice. 
He  took  care  that  his  subjects  should  do  justice  to  each  other; 
but  he  desired  always  to  have  his  own  hands  free  in  alt  his 
transactions,  both  with  them  and  with  his  neighbors. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  justice  in  those 
times  was  the  power  of  the  great  barons  ;  and  Edward  was 
perfectly  qualified,  by  his  character  and  abilities,  for  keeping 
these  tyrants  in  awe,  and  restraining  their  illegal  practices. 
This  salutary  purpose  was  accordingly  the  great  object  of 
his  attention  ;  yet  was  he  imprudentiy  led  into  a  measure 
which  tended  to  increase  and  coolimi  their  dangerous  au- 
thority. Ho  passed  a  statute  which,  by  allowing  them  to 
entail  their  estates,  made  it  insptacticable  to  diminish  the 
property  of  the  great  families,  and  left  them  every  means  of 
increase  and  acquisition.* 

Edward  observed  a  contrary  policy  with  regard  to  the 
church:  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  prince  that 
passed  a  statute  of  mortmain;  and  prevented  by  law  the 
clergy  from  making  new  acquisitions  of  lands,  which  by  the 
ecclesiastical  canons  they  were  forever  prohibited  from  alien- 
ating. The  opposition  between  his  maxims  with  regard  to 
tiie  nobility  and  to  the  ecclesiastics,  leads  us  to  conjecture, 
that  it  was  only  by  chance  he  passed  the  beneficial  statute  of 
mortmain,  and  that  his  sole  object  was  to  maintain  the  num- 
ber of  knights'  fees,  and  to  prevent  the  superiors  from  being 
defrauded  of  the  profits  of  wardship,  marriage,  livery,  and 
other  emoluments  arising  from  the  feudal  tenures.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  reason  assigned  in  the  statute  itself,  and  appears 
to  have  been  his  real  object  in  enacting  it.  The  author  of 
the  Annals  of  Waverley  ascribes  this  act  chiefly  to  the  king's 
anxiety  for  maintaining  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom; 
but  adds,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  purpose ;  for  that  the 

•  Bradj- of  Boroughs,  p.  25,  from  the  lecrada. 
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Amalekiles  were  overcom 
than  by  ihe  sword  of  the  Is 
was  often  evaded  afterwards  by  the  invention  of  "  uses." 

Edward  was  active  in  restraining  tbe  usurpations  of  the 
church  ;  and  excepting  his  ardor  for  crusades,  which  adhered 
to  him  during  his  whole  life,  seems  in  other  respects  to  have 
been  little  infected  with  superstition,  tlie  vice  chiefly  of  weak 
minds.  But  the  passion  for  crusades  was  really  in  that  age 
the  passion  for  glory.  As  the  pope  now  felt  himself  some- 
what more  restrained  in  his  former  practice  of  pillaging  the 
several  churches  in  Europe  by  laying  impositions  upon  liiem, 
he  permitted  the  generals  of  particular  orders,  who  resided  at 
Rome,  to  levy  taxes  on  the  convents  subjected  to  their  juris- 
diction ;  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  enact  a  law  against  tJiia 
new  abuse.  It  was  also  become  a  practice  of  the  court  of 
Rome  to  provide  successors  to  benefices  before  they  became 
vacant ;  Edward  found  it  likewise  necessary  to  prevent  by 
law  this  species  of  injustice. 

The  tribute  of  one  thousand  marks  a  year,  to  which  King 
John,  in  doing  homage  to  the  pope,  had  subjected  the  king- 
dom, had  been  pretty  regularly  paid  since  his  time,  though 
the  vassalage  was  constantly  denied,  and  indeed,  for  fear  of 
giving  offence,  had  been  but  little  insisted  on.  The  payment 
was  called  by  a  new  name  of  "  census,"  not  by  that  of  tribute. 
King  Edward  seems  to  have  always  paid  this  money  with 
great  reluctance ;  and  he  sutTered  the  arrears  at  one  lime  to 
run  on  for  six  years,f  at  another  for  eleven  :  J  but  as  princes 
in  that  age  stood  continually  in  need  of  the  pope's  good 
offices,  for  dispensations  of  marriage  and  for  other  conces- 
sions, the  court  of  Rome  always'  found  means,  sooner  or 
later,  to  catch  the  money.  The  levying  of  first-fruits  was 
also  a  new  device  begun  in  this  reign,  by  which  his  holinesa 
thrust  his  fingers  very  frequently  into  the  purses  of  the  faith- 
ful ;  and  the  king  seems  to  have  unwarily  given  way  to  it. 

In  the  former  reign,  the  taxes  had  been  partly  scutages, 
partly  such  a  proportional  part  of  the  movables  as  was 
granted  by  parliament ;  in  this,  scutages  were  entirely  dropped, 
and  the  assessment  on  movables  was  the  chief  method  of 
taxation.  Edward,  in  his  fourth  year,  had  a  fifteenth  granted 
him ;  in  his  fifth  year,  a  twelfth ;    in  his  eleventh  year,  a 


X  Bymor,  vol.  ii.  p.  882, 
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ihirlieth  from  the  laity,  a  twentieth  from  the  elergj' ;  in  his 
eiglilceutli  year,  a  fifteenth ;  in  his  twenty-second  year,  a 
leiith  from  the  laily,  a  sixth  from  London  and  other  corporate 
towns,  half  of  their  benefices  from  the  clergy  ;  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  an  eleventh  from  the  barons  and  others,  a  tenth 
from  the  clergy,  a  seventh  from  the  burgesses ;  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  a  twelfth  from  llie  barons  and  others,  an  eightn 
from  the  burgesses,  from  the  clergy  nothing,  because  of  (ho 
pope's  inhibition  ;  in  his  iwenty-fifth  year,  an  eighth  from  the 
laity,  a  tenth  from  the  clefgy  of  Canterbury,  a  fifth  from  those 
of  York ;  in  his  twenty- nintii  year,  a  fifteenth  from  the  laity, 
on'account  of  his  confirming  the  perambulations  of  the  forests ; 
the  clergy  granted  nothing  j  in  his  thirty-third  year,  first,  a 
thirtieth  from  the  barons  and  others,  and  a  twentieth  from  the 
burgesses,  then  a  fifteenth  from  all  his  subjects  ;  in  his  thirty 
fourth  year,  a  thirtieth  from  all  his  subjects,  for  knighting  his 
eldest  son. 

These  taxes  wore  moderate  ;  hut  the  king  had  also  duties 
upon  exportation  and  importation  granted  him  from  time  to 
time :  the  heaviest  were  commonly  upon  wool.  Poundage, 
or  a  shilling  a  pound,  was  not  regularly  granted  the  kings  for 
life  till  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

in  1296,  the  famous  mercantile  society,  called  the  "  mer- 
chant adventurers,"  had  its  first  origin  ;  it  was  instituted  for 
the  improvement  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  the  vending 
of  the  cloth  abroad,  particularly  at  Antwerp  :  *  for  the  Eng. 
!ish  at  this  time  scarcely  thought  of  any  more  distant  com- 

This  king  granted  a  charier  or  declaration  of  protection 
and  privileges  to  foreign  merchants,  and  also  ascertained  the 
customs  or  duties  which  those  merchants  were  in  return  to 
pay  on  merchandise  imported  and  exported.  He  promised 
them  security ;  allowed  them  a  jury  on  trials,  consisting  half 
of  natives,  half  of  foreigners  ;  and  appointed  them  a  justiciary 
in  London  for  their  protection.  But  notwithstanding  this  seem- 
ing attention  to  foreign  merchants,  Edward  did  not  free  them 
from  the  cruel  hardship  of  making  one  answerable  for  the 
debis,  and  even  for  the  crimes  of  another,  that  came  from  the 
same  country .t  We  read  of  such  practices  among  the  present 
barbarous  nations.     The  king  also  imposed  on  3iem  a  duty 
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of  Iwo  shillings  on  each  fun  of  wino  imported,  over  and  abova 
the  old  duty ;  and  forty  pence  on  each  sack  of  wool  exported 
besides  half  a  mark,  the  former  duty.* 

In  the  year  1303,  the  exchequer  was  robbed,  and  of  no  !esa 
a  isum  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  is  pretended.t 
The  abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster  were  indicted  for  this 
robbery,  but  acquitted.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  king  ever 
discovered  the  criminals  with  certainty,  though  his  indignation 
felt  on  the  society  oi'  Lombard  meichants,  particularly  the 
Frescobaldi,  very  opulent  Florentines 

The  pope  having  in  1307  collected  much  money  in  Eng. 
land,  the  king  enjoined  the  nuncio  not  to  export  it  in  specie, 
but  in  bi\ls  of  exchange  ;  J  a  proof  that  commerce  was  but  ill 
understood  at  that  time. 

Edward  had  by  his  first  wife,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  four 
sons  ;  but  Edward,  his  heir  and  successor,  was  the  only  one 
that  survived  him.  She  alf.0  bore  him  eleven  daughters,  mosl 
of  whom  died  in  their  infancy  of  the  sunning,  Joan  was 
married  first  to  the  earl  of  Glocester,  and  after  his  death  to 
Ralph  de  Monthermer :  Margaret  espoused  John,  duke  of 
Brabant :  Elizabeth  espoused  first  John,  carl  of  Holland,  and 
afterwards  the  earl  of  Hereford  :  Mary  was  a  nun  at  Am- 
bresbury.  He  had  by  his  second  wife,  Mar^reC  of  France, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter ;  Thomas,  created  earl  of  Norfolk 
and  mareschal  of  England  ;  and  Edmund,  who  was  created 
earl  of  Kent  by  his  brother  when  king.  The  princess  died  in 
her  infancy. 

•  Rjmer,  vol.  iv,  p.  361.  It  is  the  chatter  of  Edward  I.  which  ii 
ib  10  eonfirmod  ty  Edward  in.         . 

r  Rjaner,  vol.  ii,  p.  930.  J  Eymer,  vol-  ii,  p.  1092. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


JlONAECirS. 


[1307.]  The  prepossessions  entertained  in  favor  of  young 
Edward,  kept  the  English  from  being  fully  sensible  of  the 
extreme  loss  which  Ihey  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  the 
great  monarch  who  filled  the  throne ;  and  all  men  hastened 
with  alacrity  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  son  and 
successor.  This  prince  was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
age,  was  of  an  agreeable  figure,  of  a  mild  and  gentle  dis^ 
position,  and  having  never  discovered  a  propensity  to  any 
dangerous  vice,  it  was  natural  to  prognosticate  tranquillity  aiid 
happiness  from  his  govei'nment.  But  ihe  first  act  of  his  reign 
blasted  ali  these  hopes,  and  showed  him  lo  be  totally  unquali- 
fed  for  that  perilous  situation  in  which  every  English  monarch 
during  those  ages  had,  from  the  unstable  form  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  turbuleilt  dispositions  of  the  people  derived 
from  "it,  the  misfortune  to  be  placed.  The  indefatigable 
Robert  Bruce,  though  his  army  had  been  dispersed,  and  he 
himself  had  been  obliged  lo  take  shelter  in  the  Western  Isles, 
remained  not  long  inactive  ;  but  before  the  death  of  the  late 
icing,  had  sallied  from  his  retreat,  had  again  collected  his 
followers,  bad  appeared  in  the  field,  and  had  obtained  by  sur- 
prise an  important  advantage  over  Aymer  de  Valence,  who 
commanded  the  Engiisli  forces.*  lie  was  now  become  so 
considerable  aa  to  have  afforded  the  king  of  England  sufficient 
glory  in  subduing  him,  without  incurring  any  danger  of  see- 
ing all  those  mighty  preparations,  made  by  his  father,  fail  in 
■-he  enterprise,     Bui  Edward,  instead  of  pursuing  his  advon- 

•  Trivet,  p.  3-16. 
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tages,  marched  but  a  little  way  into  Scotland ;  and  having  an 
utter  incapacity,  and  equal  aversion,  for  all  application  or 
serious  business,  he  immediately  returned  upon  his  footsteps, 
and  disbanded  his  army.  His  grandees  perceived,  from  this 
conduct,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown,  fallen  into  such 
feeble  hands,  was  no  longer  to  he  dreaded,  and  that  every 
insolence  might  he  practised  by  them  with  impunity. 

The  next  measure  taken  by  Edward  gave  them  an  inclina- 
tion to  attack  those  prerogatives  which  no  longer  kept  tliem  jn 
awe.  There  was  one  Piers  GavastoB,  son  of  a  Gascon  knight 
of  Bome  distinction,  who  had  honorably  served  the  late  king, 
and  who,  in  reward  of  his  merits,  had  obtained  an  establish- 
ment for  his  son  in  the  family  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  This 
young  man  soon  insinuated  himself  into  the  affections  of  his 
master,  by  his  agreeable  behavior,  and  by  supplying  him  with 
all  those  innocent  tliough  frivolous  amusements  which  suited 
his  capacity  and  his  inclinations.  He  was  endowed  wilh  the 
utmost  elegance  of  shape  and  person,  was  noted  for  a  fine 
mien  and  easy  carriage,  dislinguished'himself  in  all  warlike 
and  genteel  exercises,  and  was  celebrated  for  those  quick 
sallies  of  wit  ia  which  his  countrymen  usually  excel.  By 
all  these  accomplishments,  he  gained  so  entire  an  ascendant 
over  young  Edward,  whose  heart  was  strongly  disposed  to 
friendship  and  confidence,  that  the  late  king,  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences,  had  banished  him  the  kingdom,  and  had, 
before  he  died,  made  his  son  promise  never  to  recall  hira. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  master,  as  he  vainly  ima- 
gined, than  he  sent  for  Gavaston ;  and  even  before  his  arrival 
at  couit,  endowed  him  with  the  whole  earldom  of  Cornwall, 
which  had  escheated  to  the  crown  by  the  death  of  Edmond, 
son  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans.*  Not  content  witn  con- 
ferring- on  him  those  possessions,  which  had  sufEced  as  an 
appanage  for  a  prioce  of  the  blood,  he  daily  loaded  him  with 
new  honors  and  riches ;  married  him  to  his  own  niece,  sister 
of  the  earl  of  Glocester ;  and  seemed  to  enjoy  no  pleasure  in 
his  royal  dignify,  but  as  it  enabled  him  to  exalt  to  the  highest 
splendor  this  object  of  his  fond  affections. 

The  haughty  barons,  offended  at  the  superiority  ofa  minion, 
whose  birth,  though  reputable,  they  despised  as  much  inferior 
to  their  own,  concealed  not  their  discontent ;  and  soon  found 
reasons  to  justify  their  animosity  in  the  character  and  conduct 

•  Rymet,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.    Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  243.    Walsmg.  p.  96. 
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of  the  man  they  liated.  Instead  of  disarming  ei)vy.  by  the 
moderation  and  modesty  of  his  behavior,  Gavaston  dinplayed 
his  power  and  influence  with  the  utmost  ostentation ;  and 
deemed  no  circumstance  of  his  good  fortune  so  agreeable. as 
its  enabling  him  to  eclipse  and  mortify  all  bis  rivals.  He  waa 
vain -glorious,  profuse,  rapacious ;  fond  of  exterior  pomp  and 
appearance,  giddy  with  prosperity ;  and  as  he  imagined  that 
his  fortune  was  uow  as  strongly  rooted  in  the  kingdom  as  his 
ascendant  was  uncontrolled  over  the  weak  monarch,  he  waa 
negligent  in  engaging  partisans,  who  might  support  his  sudden 
and  ill-establighed  grandeur.  At  all  tournaments  he  look 
deliglit  in  foiling  tho  English  nobility  by  his  superior  address : 
in  every  conversation  he  made  them  the  object  of  his  wit  and 
raillery:  every  day  his  enemies  muJtiplied  upon  him';  and 
nought  was  wanting  but  a  little  time  to  cement  their  unionj 
and  render  it  fatal  botli  to  him  and  to  his  master.* 

It  behoved  the  king  to  take  a  journey  to  France,  both  in 
order  to  do  homage  for  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  and  to  espouse 
Iho  Princess  Isabella,  to  whom  be  had  long  been  affiaoced, 
though  unexpected  accidents  had  hitherto  retarded  the  com- 
pletion of  the  marriage.t  Edward  left  Gavaston  guardian  of 
the  realm,!  with  more  ample  powers  than  had  usually  been 
conferred ;  ^  and,  on  his  return  with  his  young  queen,  renewed 
all  the  proofs  of  that  fond  attachment  to  the  favorite  of  which 
every  one  so  loudly  complained.  This  princess' was  of  an 
im])erious  and  intriguing. spirit ;  and  findmg  that  ber  busband'a 
capacity  required,  as  bK.  temper  inclined,  him  to  be  governed, 
slie  thought  herself  best  entitled,  on  every  account,  to  perform 
the  office,  and  she  contracted  a  mortal  hatred  against  the 
person  who  had  disappointed  her-in  these  expectations.  She 
was  M  ill  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  a  combination  of  .the  nobility 
formii, '  against  Gavaston,  who,  sensible  of  her  hatred,  had 
wantonly  provoked  her  by  new  insults  and  injuries. 

[1308.]  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  cousin-german  to  the 
king,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood,  was  by  far  the  most-opulent 
and  powerful  subject  in  England,  and  possessed  in  his  own 
right,  and  soon  after  in  that  of  his  wife,  heiress  of  the.  family 
of  Lincoln,  no  less  than  sis  earldoms,  with  a  proportionable 
estate  in  land,  attended  with  all  the  jurisdictions  and  power 

*  T.  dc  la  More,  p.  693.  Walsing.  p.  07- 

t  T.  de  la  More,  p.  693.  Trivet,  Cont.  p.  3. 

?Eymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  47.  Ypod.  Neust.  p.  499. 
Brady's  App.  No.  49. 
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whicli  commonly  In  that  age  were  annexed  to  landed  property. 
He  was  turbulent  and  factious  in  his  disposition;  morially 
haled  the  favorite,  whose  influeoce  over  the  king  exceeded  his 
own ;  and  he  soon  became  the  head  of  that  party  among  the 
barons  who  desired  the  depression  of  this  insolent  stranger 
The  confederated  nobles  bound  themselves  by  oath  io  expel 
Gayaston:  both  sides  began  already  to  put  themselves  in  " 
warlike  posture ;  the  licentiousness  of  the  age  broke  out  in 
robberies  and  other  disorders,  the  usual  prelude  of  civil  war  ■ 
and  the  royal  authority,  despised  in  the  king's  own  hands,  and 
haled  in  those  of  Gavaston,  became  insufficient  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  kingdom. 
A  parliament  being  summoned  at  Westminster,  Lancaster  and 
his  party  came  thither  with  an  armed  retinue ;  and  were  there 
enabled  to  iaipose  their  own  terms  on  the  sovereign.  They 
required  the  banishment  of  Gavaston,  imposed  an  oath  on  him 
never  to  return,  and  engaged  the  bishops,  who  never  failed  to 
interpose  in  all  civil  concerns,  to  pronounce  him  excommuni- 
cated if  he  remained  any  longer  in  the  kingdom.*  Edward 
was  obliged  to  submit ;+  but  even  in  his  compliance  gave 
proofs  of  bis  fond  attachment  to  his  favorite.  Instead  of 
removing  all  umbrage  by  sending  him  to  his  own  country,  as 
was  expected,  he  appointed  him  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  J 
attended  him  to  Bristol  on  his  journey  thither,  and  before  his 
departure  conferred  on  him  new  lands  and  riches  both  in  Gas- 
cony  and  England.^  Gavaston,  who  did  not  want  bravery, 
and  possessed  talents  for  war,ll  acted,  during  his  government, 
with  vigor  against  some  Irish  rebels,  whom  he  subdued. 

Meanwhile,  the  kmg,  less  shocked  with  the  illegal  violence 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  than  unhappy  in  the 
absence  of  his  minion,  employed  every  expedient  to  soften  the 
opposition  of  the  barons  to  hia  return ;  as  if  success  in  that 
point  were  the  chief  object  of  his  government.  The  high 
ofHce  of  hereditary  steward  was  conferred  on  Lancaster :  his 
fether-in-kw,  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  was  bought  off  by  other 
concessions ;  Earl  Warrenne  was  also  mollified  by  civilities, 
grants,  or  promises :  the  insolence  of  Gavaston,  being  no  longer 
before  men's  eyes,  was  less  the  object  of  general  indignation  ; 
and   Edward,  deeming  matters  sufficiently  prepared  for  hia 

•  Trivet,  Conl.  p.  5,  t  Eymet,  voL  iii.  p.  SO. 

*  Eymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  92,    Muiimutb,  p,  39. 
§  Rjmer,  vol.  iii.  p.  87. 

y  Hemiog.  vol.  i.  p.  34S.    T>  de  In  More,  p.  693. 
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purpose,  applied  !o  the  court  of  Eorae,  and  obtained  for  Gftvas- 
lon  a  dispensation  from  that  oath  which  the  barons  had  com- 

Eelled  him  to  take,  that  he  would  forever  abjure  the  realm.* 
te  went  down  to  Chester  to  receive  him  on  his  first  landing 
from  Ireland;  flew  into  his  arms  with  transports  of  joy;  and 
having  obtained  the  formal  eonsent  of  the  barons  in  parliament 
h  bl  h  et  no  longer  any  bounds  to  his  extrav- 

^        f     1  d     flection.     Gavastoii  himself,  forgetting 

I  pas    m  f  d  blind  to  their  causes,  resumed  the 

ta  d      science,  and  became  more  than  ever 

h      bj         f  ^  Id    estation  among  the  nobility. 

Th     ba  Jirs    d  scovered  their  animosity  by  absenting 

h         1       f    m  p    1    meat ;  and  finding  that  this  expedient 

II  b    Q  ssf  1,  they  began  to  think  of  employing 
]     I           d        re     ff    tual  remedies,      Though  there    had 

EC       ly  be  y  al  ground  of  complaint,  except  some 

d      p  f  i     p  11      reasure  ;  though  all  the  acts  of  male- 

dm       n  bj        d    o  the  king  and  hia  favorite,  seemed 

1  m        p    p  T  to  excite  heart-burnings  in  a  ball 

bly    1  motions  in  a  great  kingdom  ;  yet  such 

was  the  situation  of  the  times,  that  the  barons  were  determined, 
and  were  able,  to  make  them  the  reasons  of  a  total  alteration 
in  the  constitution  and  civil  government.  Having  come  to 
parliament,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  the  king's  prohibition, 
with  a  numerous  retinue  of  armed  followers,  they  found  them- 
selves entirely  masters ;  and  they  presented  a  petition,  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  command,  requiring  Edward  to  devolve 
on  a  chosen  junto  the  whole  authority,  both  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  parliament.  The  king  was  obliged  to  sign  a  commis- 
sion, empowering  the  prelates  and  barons  to  elect  twelve  per- 
sons, who  should,  till  the  term  of  Michaelmas  in  the  year 
following,  have  autliority  to  enact  ordinances  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  regulation  of  the  ki  g  s  ho  seho  d  ; 
consenting  that  these  ordinances  should,  the  cefo  h  and  f  r- 
ever,  have  the  foree  of  laws ;  allowing  the  o  da  ne  s  o  fo  m 
'  themselves  and    their   f  ends 


strict  and  regular  observance ;  and  all  th  s  for  he  grei  er 
glory  of  God,  the  security  of  the  church,  a  d  he  I  o  or  a  d 
advantage  of  the  king  and  kingdom.t  The  baro  s  n  e  u  n, 
signed  a  declaration,  in  which  they  ackno  v  e  f,ed    I  a     hey 

•  Rymor.  vol.  iii.  p.  16T- 

t  Brady's  App.  No.  SO,     Heming.  voL  i.  p.  247.     'Wolsmg.  p.  9T 
RyUy,  p.  SSS, 
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owed  these  concessions  merely  to  the  king's  free  grace , 
promised  that  this  commission  should  never  be  drawn  into 
precedent ;  and  engaged  that  the  power  of  the  ordainers 
should  expire  at  the  time  appointed.* 

flSll.j  The  chosen  junto  accordingly  framed  their  ordi- 
nances, und  presented  them  to  (he,  king  and  parliament,  for 
their  confirmation  in  the  ensuing  year.  Some  of  these  ordi- 
nances were  Igudahle,  and  tended  to  the  regular,  execution  of 
justics ;  such  as  those  requiring  sheriffs  to  be  men  of  propeity, 
fth*^hing  tlie  practice  of  issuing  privy  seals  for  the  suH|)en- 
sionS' justice,  resimining  the  practice  of  purveyance,  prohib- 
iting the  adulteration  and  alteration  of  tlie  ctiin,  excluding  for- 
eigners from  the  farms  of  the  revenue,  ordering  till  payments 
to  be  regularly  made  into  the  exchequer,  revoking  nil  late 
grants  of  the  crown,  and  giving  the  parties  damages  in  the 
case  of  vexatious  prosecutions.  Bui  what  chiefly  grieved  the 
king  was  the  ordinance  for  the  removal  of  evil  counsellors,  by 
which  a  great  nuinher  of  persons  were  by  name  excluded 
from  every  office  of  power  and  profit ;  and  Piers  Gavaston 
himself  was  forever  banished  the  king's  dominions,  under  the 
peiialty,  in  case  of  disobedience,  of  being  declared  a  public 
enemy.  Other  persons,  more  agreeable  to  the  barons,  were 
substituied  in  all  the  offices.  And  it  was  ordained  that,  for 
the  future,  all  the  considerable  dignifies  in  the  household,  as 
well  as  by  the  law,  revenue,  and  military  goyerainenls,  should 
be  appointed  by  the  baronage  in  parliament ;  aiid  the  power  of 
making  war,  or  assembling  his  militui'y  tenants,  should  no 
longer  be  vested  solely  in  the  king,  nor  be  exercised  without 
.  the  consent  of  the   nobility. 

Edward,  from  the  same  weakness  both  in  his  temper  and 
situation  which  had  engaged  him  to  grant  this  unlimited  com- 
mission to  the  barons,  was  led  to  give  a  parliamentary  sanc- 
tion to  their  ordinances ;  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  same 
character;  he  secretly  made  a  protest  against  them,  and  de- 
clared tiiat,  since  the  commission  was  granted  only  for  the 
making  of  oidinances  to  the  advantage  of  king  and  kingdom, 
such  arficles  as  should  be  found  prejudicial  to  both,  were  to 
be  held  as  not  ratified  and  confirmed.^  It  is  no  wonder, 
indeed,  that  he  retained  a  firm  purpose  to  revoke  ordinances 
trbich  had  been  imposed  on  him  by  violence,  which  entirely 
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annihilated  the  royal  authority,  and  above  all,  which  dejtiived 
him  of  the  company  and  society  of  a  pefsoQ  whom,  by  an 
unusual  infatuation,  he  valued  above  all  the  world,  aivd  above 
every  consideration  of  interest  or  tranquiihty. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  Edward,  removing  to  York,  had 
freed  himself  from  the  immediate  terror  of  the  barons'  power, 
he  invited  back  Gavaston  from  Flanders,  which  that  favorite 
had  made,  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  and  declaring  his  banish- 
ment to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  tlie  laws  and  cusloms  of 
the  kingdom,*  openly  reinstated  him  in  his  former  credit  and 
authorily.  [1312.]  The  barons,  highly  provoked  at  this  disap- 
pointment, and  apprehensive  of  danger  to  themselves  from  the 
declared  animosity  of  so  powerful  a  minion,  saw  that  either 
his  or  their  ruin  was  now  inevitable  ;  and  they  renewed  with 
redoubled  zeal  their  former  confederacies  against  him.  The 
earl  of  Lancaster  was  a  dangerous  head  of  this  alliance ;  Guy, 
earl  of  VVarwicIt,  entered  into  it  with  a  furious  and  precipitate 
passion ;  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  the  constable, 
and  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  brought  to  it  a 
great  accession  of  power  and  interest ;  even  Earl  Warrenne 
deserted  the  royal  cause,  which  he  had  hitherto  supported, 
and  was  induced  to  embrace  the  side  of  the  confederates  ;  + 
and  as  Robert  de  .Winchelsey,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pro- 
fessed himself  of  the  same  party,  he  determined  the  body  of 
the  clergy,  and  consequently  the  people,  to  declare  against 
the  king  and  his  minion.  So  predominaof  at  that  time  was 
the  power  of  the  great  nobility,  that  the  combination  of  a  few 
of  them  was  always  able  to  shake  the  throne;  and  such  a 
universal  concurrence  became  irresistible.  The  earl  of  Lan- 
oMter  suddenly  raised  an  army,  and  marched  to  York,  where 
he  found  the  king  already  removed  to  Newcastle  :  J  he  flew 
Ibifber  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  Edvrard  had  just  time  to  escape 
to  Tinmoulh,  where  he  embarked,  and  sailed  with  Gavaston  to 
Scarborough.  He  left  bis  favorite  in  that  fortress,  which,  had 
it  been  properly  supplied  with  provisions,  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable, and  he  marched  forwai-d  to  York,  in  hopes  of  raising 
an  army  which  might  be  able  to  support  him  against  his  ene- 
mies. Pembroke  was  sent  by  the  coiifederates  to  besiegn  ilie 
Castle  of  ScarboKJugh,  and  Gavaston,  sensible  of  the  bad  con- 
dition of  his  garrison,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  surren- 
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der  himself  prisoner.*  He  stipulated  that  he  should  remain 
in.  Pemhroke's  hands  for  two  months  ;  that  endeavors  should, 
during  that  time,  be  mutually  used  for  a  general  accommoda- 
tion ;  (hat  if  the  terras  proposed  by  the  barons  were  not 
accepted,  the  castle  should  be  restored  to  him  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  he  surrendered  it;  and  that  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Henry  Piercy  should,  by  contract,  pledge  all  their 
lends  for  the  fulfilling  of  these  conditions.t  Pembroke,  now 
master  of  the  person  of  this  public  eaemy,  conducted  him  to 
the  Castle  of  Dedington,  near  Banbury,  where,  on  pretence  of 
other  business,  he  left  him,  protected  by  a  feeble  guard.f 
Warwick,  probably  in  concert  with  Pembroke,  attacked  the 
castle  ;  the  garrison  refused  to  make  any  resistance ;  Gavas- 
ton  was  yielded  up  to  him,  and  conducted  to  Wanvick 
Castle  ;  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Arundel  imme- 
diately repaired  thither ;  §  and,  without  any  regard  either  to 
the  laws  or  the  military  capitulation,  they  ordered  the  head  of 
the  obnoxious  favorite  to  be  struck  off  by  the  hands  of  tlia 


The  king  had  retired  northward  to  Berwick,  when  he  heard 
of  Gavaston's  murder;  and  his  resentment  was  proportioned 
to  the  affection  which  he  had  ever  borne  him  while  living. 
He  threatened  vengeance  on  all  the  nobility  who  had  been 
active  in  that  bloody  scene ;  and  he  made'  preparations  for 
war  in  all  parts  of  England.  But  being  less  constant  in  his 
enmities  than  in  his  friendships,  he  soon  after  hearkened  to 
terms  of  accommodation ;  granted  the  barons  a  pardon  of  all 
offences ;  and  as  they  stipulated  to  ask  him  publicly  pardon  on 
their  knees,U  he  was  so  pleased  with  these  vain  appearances 
of  submission,  that  he  seemed  to  have  sincerely  forgiven  them 
all  past  injuries.  But  as  they  still  pretended,  notwithstanding 
their  lawless  conduct,  a  great  anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of 
law,  and  required  the  Establishment  of  their  former  ordinances, 
as  a  necessary  security  for  that  purpose,  Edward  told  them 
that  he  was  willing  to  grant  them  a  free  and  legal  confimia- 
tion  of  such  of  those  ordinances  as  were  not  entirely  deroga- 
tory to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  This  answer  was 
received  for  the  present  as  satisfactory.  The  king's  person, 
after  the  death  of  Gavaston,  was  now  become  less  obnoxious 

*  Wulaiiig.  p.  101.  +  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  324. 

t  T.  do  la  More,  p.  693.     .  §  Dugd.  Baron,  vol.  ii.  p.  44, 

0  Walaing.  p.  101.     T.  de  la  More,  p.  593.      IMvet,  Cont.  p.  9, 
K  Rjley,  p;  638.    Rymer,  yoL  iii.  p.  36S. 
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to  the  public  ;  and  as  the  ordmances  insisted  on  appeared  to  be 
nearly  the  same  witb  those  which  had  formerly  been  extorted 
from  Henry  HI.  by  Mountfort,  and  which  had  been  attended 
with  so  many  fatal  consequences,  they  were,  on  that  account, 
demanded  witli  less  vehemence  by  the  nobility  and  people. 
The  minds  of  all  men  seemed  to  be  much  appeased ;  the 
dmmoaities  ot  faction  no  longer  prevailed ;  and  England,  noW 
uratcd  under  its  head,  would  henceforth  be  able,  it  was  hoped, 
to  take  vengeance  on  all  its  enemies,  particularly  on  the 
Scots  whose  progress  was  ihe  object  of  general  resentment 
and  ind  gnition. 

Immediately  after  fidward's  retreat  from  Scotland,  Hobert 
Biuce  left  his  fastnesses,  in  which  he  intended  to  have  shel- 
tered hi3  feeble  army  ;  and  supplying  his  defect  of  strength 
bv  'superior  vigor  and  abilities,  he  made  deep  impression  on 
all  his  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  He  chased  Lord 
Argyle  and  the  chieftain  of  the  Macdowats  from  their  hills, 
and  made  himself  entirely  master  of  the  high  country ;  ha 
thence  invaded  with  success  the  Cummins  in  the  low  countries 
of  the  north ;  he  took  the  castles  of  Inverness,  Forfar,  and 
Brechin  ;  he  daily  gained  some  new  accession  of  territory  j 
and  what  was  a  more  important  acquisition,  he  daily  recon- 
ciled the  minds  of  the  nobility  to  his  dominion,  and  enlisted 
under  his  standard  every  bold  leader,  whom  he  enriched  by 
the  spoils  of  his  enemies.  Sir  James  Douglas,  in  whom  com- 
menced -the  greatness  and  renown  of  that  warlike  family, 
seconded  him  in  all  his  enterprises  :  Edward  Bruce,  Eobert's 
own  brother,  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of  valor ;  and  the . 
terror  of  the  English  power  being  now  abated  by  the  feeble 
conduct  of  the  king,  even  the  least  sanguine  of  the  Scots  began 
lo  entertain  hopes  of  recovering  their  independence  ;  and  the 
whole  kingdom,  except  a  few  fortresses  which  he  had  not  the 
means  to  attack,  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Robert, 

In  this  situation,  Edward  had  found  it  necessary  to  grant  a 
truce  to  Scotland ;  and  Robert  successfully  employed  the  inter- 
¥3,  in  consolidating  his  power,  and  introducing  order  into  the 
civil  government,  disjointed  by  a  long  continuance  of  wara 
and  factions.  The  interval  was  very  short ;  the  truce,  JU 
observed  on  both  sides,  was  at  last  openly  violated,  and  war 
recommenced  witii  greater  fury  than  ever.  Robert,  not  con- 
tent with  defending  himself,  had  made  successful  inroads  into 
England,  subsisted  his  needy  followers  by  the  plunder  of  that 
countiy,  and  taught  them  to  despise  the  military  genius  of  n 
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people  who  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  terror.  Edward 
ttt  last,  roused  from  his  lethargy,  had  marched  an  army  intu 
Scotland,  and  Eohett,  determined  not  to  risk  too  much  againsl 
an  enemy  so  much  superior,  retired  again  into  the  mountains. 
The  king  advanced  beyond  Edinburgh ;  but  being  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  being  ill  supported  by  the  English  nobility,  who 
were  then  employed  in  framing  iheir  ordinances,  he  weis  sooq 
obliged  to  retreat,  without  gaining  any  advantage  over  the 
enemy.  But  the  appearing  tinion  of  all  the  parties  in  Eng- 
land, after  the  death  of  Gavaston,  seemed  to.  restore  that  king- 
dom  to  its  native  force,  opened  again  the.prospect  of  reducing 
Scotland,  and  promised  a  happy  conclusion  to  a  war,  in  which 
both  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  nation  were  so  deeply 
engaged. 

[1314.J  Edward  assembled  forces  from  all  quarters.  W-'.,  a 
View  of  finishing  at  one  blow  tliis  important  enter"-  ^.  He 
suminoned  the  most  warlike  of  his  vassals  from  (aascony  ;  he 
enlisted  troops  from  Flanders  and  other  foreign  countries  ;  he 
invited  over  great  numbers  of  the  disorderly  Irish  as  to  a  cer- 
tain prey  ;  he  joined  to  them  a  body  of  the  Welsh,  who  were 
actuated  by  like  inotives ;  and,  assembling  the  whole  military 
force  of  Englan<!,  he  marched  to  the  frontiers  with  an  army 
which,  according  to  the  Scotch  writers,  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men. 

The  army  collected  by  Robert  exceeded  not  thirty  ^ousand 
combatants ;  but  being  composed  of  men  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  many  acts  of  valor,  Whovvere  rendered 
desperate  by  their  situation,  and  who  were  inured  to  all  the 
varieties  of  fortune,  they  might  justly,  under  such  a  leader, 
be  deemed  formidable  to  the  most  numerous  and  best  ap- 
pointed armies.  The  Castle  of  Stirling,  which,  with  Berwick, 
was  the  only  fortress  in  Scotland  tliat  remained  in  the  hands 
of  ihe  English,  had  long  been  besieged  by  Edward  Bruce  : 
Philip  de  Mowbray,  Ihe  governor,  af\er  an  obstinate  defence, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  promise,  that  if, 
before  a  cerlmn  day,  which  was  now  approaching,  he  were 
not  relieved,  he  should  open  his  gates  lo  the  enemy.*  Robert, 
therefore,  sensible  that  here  was  the  ground  on  which  hO 
must  expect  the  English,  chose  the  field  of  battle  with  all 
tile  skijl  and  prudence  imaginable,  and  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  their  reception.     He  posted  himself  at  Ban. 

•  ETinec,  vol.  uL  p.  481. 
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iwi^u.m,  about  two  miles  from  Stirling,  where  he  had  a  hil, 
Gil  hiB  right  flank,  and  a  morass  on  his  left ;  and  not  content 
with  having  taken  these  precautions  to  prevent  his  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  more  numerous  army  of  Ihe  English,  he  fore- 
saw the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy  in  cavalry,  and  made 
provision  against  it.  Having  a  rivulet  in  front,  he  commanded 
deep  pits  to  be  dug  along  its  banks,  and  sharp  stakes  to  be 
planted  in  them  ■  and  he  ordered  the  whole  to  be  carefully 
covered  over  w  h  t  i  *  Tl  e  English  a  ved  in  sight  oa  the 
livening,  and  a  bloody  confl  c  ned  a  ely  ensued  between 
two  bodies  of  ca  alrv  where  Eob  rt  vl  o  was  at  the  hea^ 
of  the  ScoL  e  gaged  n  smgle  co  ba  ti  Henry  de  Bo- 
bun,  a  ge  le  an  of  he  fa  ly  of  He  eford ;  and  at  one 
siroke  clef  1  j  advers  y  o  he  ch  n  ha  battle-axe,  in  sight 
of  the  two  a  es  Tl  e  E  j,iish  horse  fled  with  precipitation 
io  their  main  body. 

The  Scots,  encouraget^by  (his  favorable  event,  and  glorying 
in  the  valor  of  their  prince,  prognosticated  a  happy  issue  to 
the  combat  on  the  ensuing  day ;  the  English,  confldent  in 
their  numbers,  and  elated  with  former  successes,  longed  for 
en  opportunity  of  revenge  ;  and  the  night,  though  extremely 
short  in  that  season  and  in  that  climate,  appeared  tedious  to 
the  impatience  of  the  several  combatants.  Early  in  the 
morning,  Edward  drew  out  his  army,  and  advanced  towards 
the  Scots.  ,  The  earl  of  Glocesier,  his  nephew,  who  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  cavalriy,  impelled  by  the  ardor 
of  youth,  rushed  on  to  the  attack  without  precaution,  and  fell 
among  the  covered  pits,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Bruce 
for  the  reception  of  the  enemy.t  This  body  of  hoi'se  was 
disordered  ;  Glocester  himself  was  overthrown  and  slain  :  Sir 
James  Douglas,  who  commanded  the  Scottish  cavalry,  gave 
ibe  enemy  no  leisure  to  rally,  but  pushed  them  off  the  field 
with  considerable  loss,  an^  pursued  them  in  sight  of  their 
whole  line  of  infantry.  While  the  English  army  were 
alarmed  with  this  unfortunate  beginning  of  the  action,  which 
commonly  proves  decisive,  they  observed  an  army  on  tlie 
heights  towards  the  left,  which  seemed  to  be  marching  lei- 
surely in  order  to  snrround  them ;  and  they  were  distracted 
by  their  multiplied  fears.  This  was  a  number  of  wagoners 
and  sumpter  boys,  whom  Robert  had  collected;  and  having 
supplied  them  with  military  standards,  gave  them  the  appear- 

•  T,  tie  la  More,  n.  69i.  t  T.  de  la  More,  p.  59i. 
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nnce  at  a  dislance  of  a  formidable  bcidy.  The  stratagem 
took  effect :  a  panic  seized  the  Engl^h :  they  threw  down 
their  arms  and  fled :  they  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter 
for  the  space  of  ninety  miles,  till  they  reached  Berwick  :  and 
the  Scots,  besides  an  inestimable' Ijooty,  took  many  persons  of 
quality  prisoners,  and  above  four  hundred  gentlemen,  whom 
Koberl  treated  with  great  humanity,*  and  whose  ransom  was 
a  new  accession  of  wealth  to  the  victorious  army.  The  king 
himself  narrowly  escaped  by  taking  shelter  in  Dmibar,  whose 
gales  wore  opened  to  him  by  the  earl  of  March ;  and  lie 
Sience  passed  by  sea  to  Berwick. 

Suoh  was  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
which  secured  the  independence ,  of  Scotland,  fixed  Bruce  on 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  may  be  deemed  the  greatest 
oveithrow  that  the  English  nation,  since  the  conquest,  has 
exer  received  The  number  of  slain  on  those  occasloas  la 
always  uncertain,  and  is  commonly  «nuch  magnified  by  tho 
victors  but  this  defeat  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minda 
of  the  English ,  and  it  was  remarked  that,  for  some  years,  no 
superionly  of  numbers  could  encourage  them  to  keep  the 
field  igainst  the  Scots.  Eobert,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
his  present  success,  entered  England,  and  ravaged  alt  the 
northern  counties  without  opposition :  he  besieged  Carlisle ; 
but  that  ,)lace  was  saved  by  the  valor  of  Sir  Andrew  Harcla, 
the  go^  ernor  he  was  more  aucccssiul  against  Berwick, 
■which  be  took  by  as.'iault :  *and  this  prince,  elated  by  his  con- 
tinued prosperity,  now  entertained  hopes  of  making  the  most 
important  conquests  on  the  English.  [1315,]  He  sent  over 
his  brother  Edward,  with  an  army  of  sLx  thousand  men,  into 
Ireland ;  and  that  nobleman  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  that 
island ;  he  himself  followed  soon  after  with  more  numerous 
forces :  the  horrible  and  absurd  oppressions  which  the  Irish 
suffered  under  the  English  government,  made  them,  at  first, 
fly  to  the  standard  of  the  Scots,  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
deliverers  ;  but  a  grievous  famine,  which  at  that  time  deso- 
lated both  Ireland  and  Britain,  reduced  the  Scottish  array  to 
the  grealest  extremities ;  and  Robert  was  obliged  to  return, 
with  his  forces  much  diminished,  into  his  own  country.  His 
brother,  after  having  experienced  a:  variety  of  fortune,  was 
defeated  and  slain  near  Dundalk  by  the  English,  commanded 

•  Ypod,  Neust.  p.  601. 
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liy  Lord  Bermingham  ;  and  these  projects,  too  extensive  for 
Ilie  force  of  the  Scottish  nation,  thus  vanished  into  smoke- 
Edward,  besides  suffering  those  disasters  from  the  invasion 
of  the  Scots  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Irish,  was  also  in- 
fested  with  ft  rel>ellion  in  Wales ;  and  above  all,  by  the  fac- 
tiona  of  his  own  nobility,  who  took  advantage  of  the  public 
calamities,  insulted  his  fallen  fortunes,  and  endeavored  to 
establish  their  own  independence  on  the  ruins  of  the  throne. 
Lancaster  and  the  barons  of  his  party,  who  had  declined 
attending  him  on  his  Scottish  expedilion,  no  sooner  saw  him 
return  with  dffigrace,  than  they  insisted  on  the  renewal  of  their 
ordinances,  which, they  still  pretended,  had  validity?  and  the 
king's  unhappy  situation  obliged  him  to  submit  to"  their  de- 
mands. The  ministry  was  new-modelled  by  the  direction  of 
Lancastei  *  that  prince  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
cil :  it  vns  declared,  that  all  the  offices  should  be  filled,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  votes  of  parliament,  or  rather  by  the 
will  of  the  great  barons :  t  and  the  nation,  under  this  new 
model  of  government,  endeavored  to  put  itself  in  a  better 
posture  ol  defence  agamst  the  Scots.  But  the  factious  nobles 
were  far  from  being  terrified  with  the  progress  of  these 
public  enemies ;  on  the  contrary,  they  founded  the  hopes  of 
(heir  own  future  grandeur  on  the  weakness  and  distresses  of 
the  crown  :  Lancaster  himself  was  suspected,  with  great  ap- 
pearanoe  of  reason,  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  king  of  Scots :  and  though  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  English  ai-mies,  he  took  care  that  every 
enterprise  should  be  disappointed,  and  every  plan  of  opera- 


All  the  European  kingdoms,  especially  that  of  England, 
wevo  at  this  time  unacquainted  with  the  office  of  a  prime 
minister,  so  well  understood  at  present  in  all  regular  mon- 
archies ;  and  the  people  could  form  no  conception  of  a  man 
who,  though  still  in  the  rank  of  a  subject,  possessed  aH  the 
power  of  a  sovereign,  eased  the  prince  of  the  burden  of 
affairs,  supplied  his  want  of  experience  or  capacity,  and 
maintained  all  the  rights  of  the  crown,  without  degrading  the 
greatest  nobles  by  their  submission  to  his  temporary  authority. 
Edward  was  plainly  by  nature  unfit  to  hold  himself  the  reins 
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of  government;  he  had  no  vices,  hut  was  unhappy  in  a  total 
incapacity  lor  serious  husiness :  he  was  sensible  of  his  own 
defects,  and  necessarily  sought  to  be  governed:  yet  every 
favorite  whom  he  succe^ively  choso,  was  regarded  as  a 
fellow-subject  exalted  above  his  rank  and  station  :  he  was  tlio 
object  of  envy  to  the  great  nobility ;  his  character  and  con- 
duct were  decried  with  the  people  ;  his  authority  over  the 
king  and  kingdom  was  considered  as  a  usurpation :  and 
unless  the  prince  had  embraced  the  dangerous  expedient  of 
devolving  his  power  on  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  or  some  mighty 
baron,  whose  family  interest  was  so  extensive  as  to  be  able 
alone  to  maint^n  his  influence,  he  could  expect  no  peace  or 
tranquillity- upon  the  throne. 

The  king's  chief  favorite,  after  the  death  of  Gavaston,  was 
Hugh  le  Despenser,  or  Spenser,  a  young  man  of  English  birth, 
of  high  rank,  and  of  a  noble  family.*  He  possessed  all  the 
exterior  accomplishments  of  person  and  address  which  were 
fitted  to  engage  the  weak  mind  of  Edward  ;  but  was  destitute 
of  that  moderation  and  prudence  which  might  have  qualified 
him  to  mitigate  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  conduct  him  through 
all  the  perils  of  that  dangerous  station  to  which  he  was  ad- 
vanced. His  father,  who  was  of  the  same  name,  and  who,  by 
means  of  his  son,  had  also  attained  great  influence  over  the 
king,  was  a  nobleman  venerable  from  his  years,  respected 
through  all  his  past  life  for  wisdom,  valor,  and  integri^,  and 
well  fitted  by  his  talents  and  experience,  could  affairs  have 
admitted  of  any  temperament,  to  have  supplied  the  defects 
both  of  the  king  and  of  his  minion.t  But  no  sooner  was 
Edward's  attachment  declared  for  young  Spenser,  than  the 
turbulent  Lancaster,  and  most  of  the  great  barons,  regarded 
liim  aa  their  rival,  made  him  the  object  of  their  animosity,  and 
formed  violent  plans  for  his  ruin.J  They  first  declared  their 
discontent  by  withdrawing  from  parliament ;  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  they  found  a  pretence  for  pi-oceeding  to  greater 
extremities  against  him. 

[1331.]  The  king,  who  set  no  limits  to  his  bounty  towards 
his  minions,  had  married  the  younger  Spenser  to  his  niece, 
one  of  the  coheirs  of  the  earl  of  GSocester,  slain  at  Bannock- 
bum.  The  favorite,  by  his  succession  to  that  opulent  family, 
had  inherited  great  possessions  in  the  marches  of  Wales,§  and 

*  Dugd.  Baron,  vol.  i.  p.  389.  f  T.  de  la  More,  p.  594. 
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biaing  desirous  of  exlending  stil!  farlher  his  influence  in  those 
quarters,  he  is  accused  of  fiaving  committed  injustice  on  the 
barons  of  Audiey  and  Ammori,  who  had  also  married  two 
staters  of  the  same  family,  Tliere  was  likewise  a  baron  in 
that  neighborhood,  called  William  de  Braouse,  lord  of  Gower, 
who  had  made  a  settlement  of  his  estate  on  John  de  Mowbray, 
his  son-in-law ;  and  in  case  of  failure  of  that  nobleman  and 
his  issue,  had  substituted  the  earl  of  Hereford  iii  the  succes- 
sion to  the  barony  of  Gower.  Mowbray,  on  the  decease  of 
his  father-in-law,  e nte fed ,  immediately  m  possession  of  the 
estate,  without  the  formality  of  taking  livery  and  seizin  from 
the  crown  ;  but  Spenser,  who  coveted  that  terony,  persuaded 
the  king  to  put  in  execution  the  rigor  of  the  feudal  law,  to 
seize  Gower  as  escheated  to  the  crown,  and  to  confer  it  upon 
him.*  This  transaction,  which  was  the  proper  subject  of  a 
lawsuit,  immediately  ej(cited  a  civO  war  in  the  kingdom. 
The  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  flew  fo  arms;  Audley 
and  Ammori  joined  them  with  all  their  forces  ;  the  two  Rogers 
de  Mortimer  and  Eoger  de  Clifford,  with  many  otliers,  dis- 
gusted for  private  reasons  at  the  Spensers,  brought  a  consid- 
erable accession  to  the  party  ;  and  their  army  being  now 
formidable,  they  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  requiring  him 
immediately  to  dismiss  or  confine  the  younger  Spenser ;  and 
menacing  him,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  renoimcing  their  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  taking  revenge  on  that  minister  by  their 
own  authority.  They  scarcely  waited  for  an  answer ;  but 
immediately  fell  upon  the  lands  of  young  Spenser,  whicli  thej 
pillaged  and  destroyed;  murdered  his  servants,  drove  off  his 
Battle,  and  burned  his  houses.t  They  thence  proceeded  to 
commit  like  devastations  on  the  estates  of  Spenser  tlie  father, 
whose  character  they  had  liitherto  seemed  to  respect.  And 
having  drawn  and  signed  a. formal  association  among  them- 
selves,^ they  marched  to  London  with  all  their  forces,  stationed 
themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of  tliat  city,  and  demanded  of 
the  king  the  banishment  of  both  flie  Spensers.  These  noble- 
men were  then  absent ;  the  father  abroad,  the  son  at  sea  ;  and 
both  of  them  employed  in  different  commissions :  thu  king 
therefore  replied,  that  his  coronation  oath,  by  which  he  was 
bound  to  oteerve  the  laws,  restrained  him  from  giving  hia 
assent  to  so  illegal  a  demand,  or  condemning  noblemen  who 

*  Monacli.  Malms.  t  Murunutli,  p.  US, 

X  Tywel,  vol.  U.  p.  280,  from  the  register  of  C.  C.  GantOTbury. 
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were  accused  of  no  crime,  noi  Viad  any  opportunity  affordud 
tiiem  of  making  answer.*  Equity  and  reason  were  but  a  fee- 
ble opposition  to  men  who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who, 
being  already  involved  in  guilt,  saw  no  safety  but  in  success 
and  victory.  They  entered  London  with  their  troops ;  and 
giving  in  to  the  parliament,  which  was  then  sitting,  a  charge 
against  the  Spensera,  of  which  they  attempted  not  to  prove 
one  article,  they  procured,  by  menaces  and  violence,  a  sen- 
tence of  attainder  and  perpetual  exile  aguinat  these  minisiers.t 
This  sentence  was  voted  by  the  lay  Karons  alone ;  for  the 
commons,  though  now  an  estate  in  parliament,  were  yet  of  so 
little  consideration,  that  their  assent  was  not  demanded ;  and 
even  the  votes  of  the  prelates  were  neglected'  amidst  the 
present  disorders.  The  only  symptom  which  these  turbulent 
barons  gave  of  their  regard  to  law,  was  their  requiring  from 
the  king  an  indemnity  for  their  illegal  proceedings ;  J  afier 
which  they  disbanded  their  army,  and  separated,  in  security, 
as  they  imagined,  to  their  several  castles. 

Tliis  act  of  violence,  in  which  the  king  was  obliged  to 
acquiesce,»rendered  his  person  and  his  authority  so  contempti- 
ble, that  every  one  thought  himself  entitled  to  treat  him  with 
neglect.  The  queen,  having  occasion  soon  after  to  pass  by 
the  castle  of  Leeds  in  Kent,  which  belonged  to  the  lord 
Badlesmere,  desired  a  night's  lodging,  but  was  refused  admit- 
tance ;  and  some  of  her  attendants,  who  presented  themselvea 
at  ihe  gate,  were  killed.^  The  insult  upon  this  princess,  who 
had  always  endeavored  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  barons, 
and  who  joined  them  heartily  in  their  hatred  of  the  young 
Spenser,  was  an  action  which  nobody  pretended  to  justify ; 
and  the  king  thought  that  he  might,  without  giving  general 
umbrage,  assemble  an  army,  aad  take  vengeance  on  the 
oftender.  No  one  came  to  the  assistance  of  Badlesmere  j 
and  Edward  prevailed  :  ]|  but  havmg  now  some  forces  on  fool, 
and  having  concerted  measures  with  his  friends  throughout 
England,  he  ventured  to  take  off  the  mask,  to  attack  all  hia 
enemies,  and  to  recall  the  two  Spensers,  whose  sentence  he 
declared  Illegal,  unjust,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  Great 
Charier,  passed  without  the  assent  of  llie  prelates,  and  extorted 

*  Wolsing.  p.  114. 

i  Tottlo'a  CoUect.  part  ii  p.  60.     WalMiig.  p.  IH. 
i  Tottlo'a  Collect,  part  ii.  p.  54.    Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  891. 
{  E>TQor,  voL  iii.  p.  89.     'V  Ising,  p.  114,  115.     T,  de  la  More, 
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by  Tiolence  from  him  and  the  estate  of  barons.*     Still  the 
commons  were  not  mentioned  by  either  paity. 

[1322.]  The  king  had  now  got  the  start  of  the  barons  i 
aa  advantage  which,  in  those  times,  was  commonly  decisive  ; 
and  he  hastened  with  his  army  to  the  marches  of  Wales,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  power  of  his  enemies,  whom  he  found  totally 
unprepared  for  resistance.  Many  of  the  barons  in  those  parM 
endeavored  to  appease  him  by  submission :  t  their  castles 
were  seized,  and  their  persons  committed  to  custody.  But 
Lancaster,  in  order  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  his  party,  sum- 
moned together  his  vassals  and  retainers ;  declared  hts  alliance 
with  Scotland,  which  had  long  been  suspected  ;  received  the 
promise  of  a  reiinfomement  from  that  country,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Randolf,  earl  of  Murray,  and  Sir  James  Douglas ;  J 
and  being  joined  by  the  ear!  of  Hereford,  advanced  with  all 
his  forces  against  the  king,  who  had  collected  an  array  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  was  superior  to  his  enemies.  Lan- 
caster posted  himself  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  and  endeavored 
to  defend  the  passages  of  the  river  :  §  but  being  disappointed 
in  that  plan  of  operations,  this  prince,  who  had  no  military 
genius,  and  whose  personal  courage  was  even  suspected,  fled 
with  his  army  to  the  north,  in  expectation  of  being  there  joined 
by  hia  Scottish  al)ies.||  He  was  pursued  by  the  king,  and  his 
army  diminished  daily,  till  he  came  to  Boroughbridge,  where 
he  found  Sir  Andrew  Harcla  posted  with  some  forces  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  ready  to  dispute  the  passage 
with  him.  He  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt  wiiich  he  made  to 
force  his  way  :  the  earl  of  Hereford  was  killed  ;  the  whole 
array  of  the  rebels  was  disconcerted  :  Lancaster  himself  was 
become  incapable  of  taking  any  measures  either  for  flight  or 
defence ;  and  he  was  seized  without  resistance  by  Harcla, 
and  conducted  to  the  king. If  In  those  violent  times,  the  laws 
were  so  much  neglected  on  both  sides,  that,  even  where  they 
might,  without  any  sensible  inconvenience,  have  been  observed, 
the  conquerors  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  pay  any  regard  to 
them.  Lancaster,  who  was  guilty  of  open  rebellion,  and  was 
taken  in  arms  against  his  sovereign,  instead  of  being  tried  by 
the  laws  of  hia  country,  which  pronounced  the  sentence  of 

?  Rymer,  voL  iii.  p.  907.    T.  de  la  More,  p.  695. 
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death  against  him,  was  condemned  by  a  court-manial,*  and 
led  to  execution.  Edward,  however.  Utile  vindictive  in  his 
natural  temper,  here  indulged  his  revenge,  and  employed 
against  the  prisoner  the  same  indignities  which  had  been  exer- 
cised by  his  orders  against  Gavaston.  He  was  clothed  in  a 
mean  attire,  placed  on  a  lean  jade  without  a  bridle,  a  hood 
was  put  on  his  head,  and  in  this  posture,  attended  by  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  this  prince  was  conducted  to  an  emi- 
nence near  Pomfret,  one  of  hia  own  casties,  and  there  be- 
lie a  ded.t 

Thus  perished  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  prince  of  the 
blood,  and  one  of  the  most  potent  barons  that  had  ever  been 
in  England.  His  public  conduct  sufficiently  discovers  the 
violence  and  turbulence  of  his  character;  bis  private  deport- 
ment appears  not  to  have  been  ttiore  innocent :  and  his  hypo- 
critical devotion,  by  which  he  gained  the  favor  of  the  monks 
and  populace,  will  rather  be  regarded  as  an  aggravation  than 
an  alleviation  of  his  guilt.  Badlesmere,  GiiTard,  Barret, 
Cheyney,  Fleming,  and  about  eighteen  of  the  most  notorious 
offenders,  were  afterwards  condemned  by  a  legal  trial,  and 
were  executed.  Many  were  thrown  into  prison :  others  made 
their  escape  beyond  sea :  some  of  the  king's  servants  were 
rewarded  from  the  forfeitures :  Harcla  received  for  his  ser- 
vices the  earldom  of  Carlisle,  and  a  large  estate,  which  ha 
soon  after  forfeited  with  his  life  for  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  1  e  k  ng  of  Sco  la  d  But  the  greater  pari  of 
those  vas  escheats  were  se  zed  by  young  Speaser,  whose 
rapacity  was  nsat  able  Many  of  the  barons  of  the  king's 
party  were  dsgustel  w  h  1  s  |a  al  division  of  the  spoils: 
the  envy  aga  s  Spenser  ro  e  h  ^her  than  ever ;  the  usual 
insolence  of  h  s  e  pe  nflamed  by  success,  impelled  him-,to 
commit  n  any  ac  s  of  olence  he  people,  who  always  hated 
him,  made  him  still  more  the  object  of  aversion  :  all  the 
relations  of  the  attainted  barons  and  gentlemen  secretly 
vowed  revenge :  and  though  tranquillity  was  in  appearance 
restored  to  the  kingdom,  the  general  contempt  of  the  king, 
and  odium  against  Spenser,  bred  dangerous  humors,  the  source 
of  future  revolutions  and  convulsions. 

In  this  situation,  no  success  could  be  expected,  from  foreign 
wars;  and  Edward,  after  making  one  more  fruitless  attempt 
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t^ainst  Scotland,  whence  lie  retreated  with  dishonor,  found  il 
necessary  to  terminate  htetilities  with  that  kingdom,  by  a  truce 
of  thirteen  years.*  Robert,  though  his  title  to  the  crown  waa 
not  acknowledged  in  the  treaty,  was  satisfied  with  insuring 
his  possession  of  it  during  so  long  a  time.  He  had  repelled 
whli  gallantry  all  the  attacks  of  England :  he  had  carried  war 
both  into  that  Icingdom  and  into  Ireland  :  he  had  rejected  with 
disdain  the  pope's  authority,  who  pretended  to  impose  hia 
commands  upon  him,  and  oblige  him  to  make  peace  with  hia 
eneiiiies :  his  throne  was  firmly  eslabliahed,  as  well  in  the 
affectioM  of  his  subjects,  as  by  force  of  arms ;  yet  there 
naturally  remained  some  inquietude  in  his  mind,  while  at  *var, 
with  a  state  which,  however  at  present  disordered  by  faction, 
was  of  itself  so  much  an  overmatch  for  him  both  in  riches 
and  in  numbers  of  people.  And  this  truce  was,  at  the  same 
time,  the  more  seasonable  for  England,  because  the  nation 
was  at  that  juncture  threatened  with  hostilities  from  France. 
[1324.1  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  who  died  in  1315, 
had  leA  the  crown  to  his  soff  Lewis  Hiitin,  who,  after  a  short 
reign,  dying  without  male  issue,  was  succeeded  by  Philip  the 
Long,  his  brother,  whose  death  soon  after  made  way  fox 
Charles  the  Fair,  the  youngest  brother  of  that  family.  This 
monarch  had  some  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  king's 
ministers  in  Guienno ;  and  as  there  was  no  common  or  equita- 
ble judge  in  thai  strange  species  of  sovereignty  established 
by  ihe  feudal  law,  he  seemed  desirous  to  take  advantage  of 
Edward's  weakness,  and  under  that  pretence,  lo  confiscate  all 
his  foreign  dominions, +  After  an  embassy  by  the  eari  of 
Kent,  the  king's  bj'other,  had  hcen  tried  in  vain.  Queen 
Isabella  obtained  pei'missibn  to  go  over  lo  Paris,  and  endeavor 
to  adjust,  in  an  amicalife  manner,  the  diiierehce  with  her 
brother :  but  while  she  was  making  some  progress  in  this 
negotiation,  Charles  started  a  new  pretension,  the  justice  of 
which  could  not  be  disputed,  that  Edward  himself  should 
appear  in  his  court,  and  do  homage  for  tho  fees  which  he 
held  in  France,  But  there  occurred  manj' difHcuities  in  com- 
plying with  this  demand.  Young  Spenser,  by  whom  the  king 
was  implicitly  governed,  had  unavoidably  been  engaged  in 
many  quarrels  with  the  queeh,  who  aspired  to  the  same 
influence;  and  though  that  artful  princess,  on  her   leaving 
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England,  had  dissembled  her  animosity,  Spenser,  wi  .i 
acquainted  witli  her  secret  sentiments,  was  unwilling  to  attend 
his  master  to  I'aris,  and  appear  in  a  court  where  her  credit 
might  expose  him  lo  insults,  if  not  to  danger.  He  hesitated 
no  less  on  allowing  the  king  to  make  the  journey  aloDe ;  both 
fearing  lest  that  easy  prince  should  in  his  absence  fall  under 
other  influence,  and  foreseeing  the  perils  to  which  lie  himself 
should  be  exposed  if,  wiihoul  the  protection  of  royal  authority, 
he  remained  in  England  where  he  was  so  generally  hated. 
While  these  doubts  occasioned  delays  and  difficulties,  Isabella 
proposed  that  Edward  should  resign  the  dominion  of  Guienne 
to  his  son,  now  thirteen  years  of  age;  [1335.]  and  thai 
the  prince  should  come  to  Paris,  and  do  the  homage  which 
every  vassal  owed  to  his  superior  lord.  This  expedient, 
which  seemed  so  happily  to  remove  all  difficulties,  was  imme- 
diately embraced :  Spenser  was  charmed  with  the  contri- 
vance :  young  Edward  was  sent  to  Paris :  and  the  ruin 
covered  under  this  fatal  snare,  was  never  perceived  or  sus- 
pected by  any  of  the  English  council. 

The  queen,  on  her  arrival  in  France,  had  there  found  a 
great  number  of  English  fugitives,  the  remains  of  the  Lan- 
castrian faction;  and  their  common  hatred  of  Spenser  soon 
begat  a  secret  friendship  and  correspondence  between  them 
and  that  princess.  Among  the  vest  was  young  Roger  Morti- 
mer, a  potent  baron  in  the  Welsh  marches,  who  had  been 
obliged,  with  others,  to  make  his  submissions  to  the  king,  had 
been  condemned  for  high  treason ;  but  having  received  a 
pardon  for  his  life,  was  afterwards  detained  in  the  Tower, 
with  an  intention  of  rendering  his  confinement  perpetual. 
He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  his  escape  into  France ;  * 
and  being  one  of  the  most  considerable  persons  now  remain- 
ing of  the  party,  as  well  as  distinguished  by  his  violent  ani- 
mosity against  Spenser,  he  was  easily  admitted  to  pay  his 
court  to  Queen  Isabella.  The  graces  of  his  person  and 
address  advanced  him  quickly  in  her  affections  ;  he  became 
her  confident  and  counsellor  in  all  her  measures  ;  and  gain- 
ing ground  daily  upon  her  heart,  he  engaged  her  to  sacrifice 
at  last,  to  her  passion,  all  thd  sentiments  of  honor  and  of 
fidelity  to  her  husband. t      Haling  now  the  man.  whom  she 

•  Eymcr,  vol.  iv.  p.  7,  8,  20.      T.  de  la  More,  p.  59S.      Walsing. 
p.  120.     Ypod.  Neuat.  p.  606. 
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had  injured,  and  whom  she  nevervalued,  she  entered  ardently 
into  all  Mortimer's  conspiracies ;  and  having  artfully  gotten 
nlo  her  hands  the  young  prince,  and  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
ihe  resolved  on  the  utter  ruin  of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  his 
favorite.  She  engaged  her  brother  to  lake  part  in  the  same 
criminal  pu^iiose :  her  court  was  daily  filled  with  the  exiled 
Darons;  Mortimer  lived  in  the  most  declared  intimacy  with 
her  :  a  correspondence  was  secretly  carried  on  with  the  male- 
content  party  in  England ;  and  when  Edward,  informed  of 
those  alarming  circumstances,  required  her  speedily  to  return 
with  the  prince,  she  publicly  replied,  that  she  would  never 
sel  fool  in  the -kingdom  till  Spejiser  was  forever  removed 
from  his  presence  and  councils;  a . declaration  which  pro- 
cured her  great  popularity  in  England,  and  threw  a  decent 
veil  over  all  her  treasonable  enterprises, 

Edward  endeavored  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence;* 
but,  besides  the  difhculiies  arising  from  his  own  indolence  and 
slender  abilities,  and  the  want  of  authority,  which  of  conse- 
quence attended  all  his  resolutions,  it  was  not  easy  for  him,  in 
the  present  slate  of  the  kingdom  and  revenue,  to  maintain  a  con- 
Slant  force  ready  to  repel  an  invasion,  which  he  knew  not  at 
what  time  or  place  he  had  reason  to  expect.  All  his  efforts  were 
unequal  to  the  traitorous  and  hostile  conspiiacies  which,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  were  forming  against  his  authority,  and 
which  were  daily  penetrating  farther  even  into. his  own  family, 
Hia  brother,  the  ear!  of  Kent,  a  virtuous  but  weak  prince,  who 
was  then  at  Paris,  was  engaged  by  his  sister-in-law,  and  by 
the  king  of  France,  who  was  also  his  cousin- german,  to  give 
countenance  to  the  invasion,  whose  sole  object,  he  believed, 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  Spensers  :  he  prevailed  on  his  elder 
brother,  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  to  enter  secretly  into  the  same 
design  :  the  earl  of  Leicester,  brother  and  heir  of  the  earl  of 
Lancaster,  had  too  many  reasons  for  his  hatred  of  these  min- 
isters to  refuse  his  concurrence.  Walter  de  Reynei,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  many  of  the  prelates,  expressed 
their  approbation  of  the  queen's  measures :  several  of  the 
most  potent  barons,  envying  the  authority  of  the  favorite,  were 
ready  to  fly  to  arms :  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  means  of 
some  truths  and  many  calumnies,  were  strongly  disposed  to 
the  same  party:  and  there  needed  but  the  appearance  of  the 
quJien  and  prince,  with  such  a  body  of  foreign  troops  as  might 

•  Eymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  18*.  188,  323. 
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protect  lier  against  immediate  violence,  to  turn  all  this  lempiist, 
so  artfully  prepared,  against  the  unhappy  Edward. 

[1336.]  Charles,  though  he  gave  countenance  and  assist- 
ance to  the  faction,  was  ashamed  openly  lo  support  the  queen 
and  prince  against  the  aulhorily  of  a  husband  and  fathef ;  and 
Isabella  was  obliged  to  court  ihe  alliance  of  some  other  foreign 
potentate,  from  whose  dominions  she  might  set  out  on  hei 
mtended  enterprise.  For  this  purpose,  she  affianced  young 
Edward,  whose  tender  age  made  him  incapable  to  judge  of 
tfie  consequences,  with  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Holland  and  Hainault;*  and  havmg,  by  the  open  assistance 
of  this  prince,  and  the  secret  protection  of  her  brother,  enlist- 
ed in  her  service  near  three  thousand  men,  she  set  sail  from 
the  harbor  of  Dort,  and  landed  safely,  and  without  opposition, 
on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  The  earl  of  Kent  was  in  her  com- 
pany :  two  other  princes  of  the  blood,  the  earl  of  Norfolk  and 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  joined  her  soon  aflier  lier  landing  with  all 
their  followers  :  three  prelates,  the  bishops  of  Ely,  Lincoln, 
and  Hereford,  brought  her  both  the  force  of  their  vassals  and 
the  authority  of  tbeir  character  :  +  even  Robert  de  Watteville, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  lo  oppose  her  progress  in  Suf- 
folk, deserted  to  her  with  all  his  forces.  To  render  her  cai:se 
more  favorable,  she  renewed  her  declaration,  that  the  sole 
purpose' of  her  enterprise  was  to  free  the  king  and  kingdom 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Si>ensers,  and  of  Chancellor  Baldoc, 
their  creature.J  The  populace  were  allured  by  her  sjiecious 
pretences  :  the  barons  thought  themselves  secure  against  for- 
feitures by  the  appearance  of  the  prince  in  her  army:  and  a 
weak,  irresolute  king,  8up|)orted  by  ministers  generally  odious, 
was  unable  to  stem  this  torrent,  which  bore  with  such  Irresisii- 
ble  violence  Eigainst  him. 

Edward,  affer  trying  in  vain  to  rouse  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don to  some  sense  of  duty,^  dejiarted  for  the  west,  where  he 
hoped  to  meet  with  a  better  reception ;  &hd  he  had  no  sooner 
discovered  his  weakness  by  leaving  the  city,  than  the  rage  of 
the  populace  broke  out  without  control  against  him  and  his 
isters.  They  first  plundered,  then  murdered  all  those  who 
c  obnoxious  to  them  :  they  seized  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  a 
and   loyal    prelate,  as  he  was  passing  through  the 

•  T.  de  la  More,  p.  o98. 

t  Walaing,  p.  123.    Ypod.  Keust.  p.  507.    T.  de  la  More,  p.  698 
Murimuth,  p.  66. 

t  Ypod.  Neuflt.  p.  608.  I  "Wnlaing.  p.  123. 
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Eireets ;  and  having  beheaded  him,  tliey  threw  his  body  into 
the  river.*  They  made  ihcmaelves  masters  of  the  Tower  by 
Binrpnse  ;  thou  entered  into  a  formal  association  to  put  to  death, 
without  mercy,  every  one  who  should  dare  to  oppose  the  eater- 
prise  of  Queen  Isiibella,  and  of  the  prince. t  A, like  spirit  was 
soon  communicated  to  all  other  parts  of  England  ;  and  threw 
the  few  servHOts  of  the  king,  who  still  entertained  thoughts  of 
performing  their  duty,  into  terror  and  astonishment. 

Edward  was  hotly  pursued  to  Bristol  by  the  eaci  of  Kent, 
seconded  by  the  foreign  forces  under  John  de  Hainault.  He 
found  himself  disappointed  in  his  expectations  with  regard  to 
the  loyalty  of  those  parts ;  and  he  passed  over  to  Wales, 
where,  he  flattered  himself,  his  name  was  more  popular,  and/ 
which  he  hoped  (o  find  tin  infected' with  the  contagion  of  gen- 
eral rage  which  had  seized  the  Englisli.|  The  elderSpenser, 
created  earl  of  Winchester,  was  left  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Bristol ;  but  the  garrison  mutinied  against  him,  and  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  This  venerable 
noble,  who  had  nearly  reached  his  ninetieth  year,  was  instantly, 
without  trial,  or  witness,  or  accusation,  or  answer,  condemned 
to  death  by  the  rebellious  barons ;  he  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  5 
his  body  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  thrown  to  the  dogs ;  §  and  his 
head  was  sent  to  Winchester,  the  place  whose  title  he  bore, 
and  was  there  set  on  a  pole  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
populace. 

The  king,  disappointed  anew  in  his  expectations  of  succor 
from  the  Welsh,  took  shipping  for  Ireland ;  but  being  driven 
back  by  contrary  winds,  he  endeavored  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  mountains  of  Wales :  he  was  soon  discovered,  was  put 
under  the  Custody  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  was  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Kenilworth.  The  younger  Spenser,  his  favorite, 
who  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was  executed,  like 
his  father,  without  any  appearance  of  a  legal  trial  :  ||  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  almost  the  only  man  of  his  rank  in  England  who 
had  maintained  his  loyalty,  was,  without  any  trial,  put  to  death 
at  the  instigation  of  Mortimer :  Baldoc,  the  chancellor,  being 
a  priest,  could  not  with  safety  be  so  suddenly  despatched  ;  but 

•  WaMng.  p.  124.    T.  dela  More,  p.  699.    Murimutli,  p.  08. 
t  Walsing.  p.  IM. 
IMiirimuth,  p.-67. 

J  Leland'sColl-TOl,!.  p.  673.    T.  de  la  More,  p.  599.    ■\Val3mg. 
p,  125.     M.  FrOissard,  liv.  L  chap.  13. 
II  Wnlaing.  p.  125.    Ypod.  Neust.  p.  603 
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ford's  palacG  in  London,  he 
ibly  foresaw,  seized  by  the 
ate,  and  soon  after  expired, 
had  received*  Even  the 
rtal  character  gave  way,  with 
.    . .  ^    . .   .     _ .  .  ,  present  rage  of  the  people. 

The  queen,  to  avail  herself  of  the  prevailing  dehision,  sum- 
moned, in  the  king's  name,  a  parliament  at  Westminslerj 
where,  together  witli  the  power  of  her  army,  and  tlio  authority 
of  her  partisans  among  the  barons,  [1327.]  who  were  con- 
cerned to  secure  their  past  treasona  by  commitiirig  new  a<»{s 
of  violence  against  their  sovereign,  she  expected  to  be  sec- 
onded by  the  fury  of  the  populace,  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
instruments,  and  the  least  answerable  for  their  excesses.  A 
charge  was  drawn  up  against  the  king,  in  which,  even  though 
it  was  framed  by  his  inveterate  enemies,  nothing  but  his  narrow 
genius,  or  his  misfortunes,  were  objected,  to  him ;  for  the 
greatest  malice  found  no  particular  crime  with  which  it  could 
reproach  this  unhappy  prince.  He  was  accused  of  incapacity 
for  government,  of  wasting  his  lime  in  idle  amusements, 
of  neglecting  public  business,  of  being  swayed  by  evil  coun- 
sellors, of  having  lost,  by  his  misconduct,  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  part  of  Guienne  ;  and  to  swell  the  charge,  even 
the  deatli  of  some  harons,  and  the  imprisonment  of  some  prel- 
ates, convicted  of  treason,  were  laid  to  his  account.*  It  was 
in  vain,  amidst  the  violence  of  arms  and  tumult  of  the  people, 
to  appeal  eilher  to  law  or  to  reason  :  the  deposition  of  the 
king,  without  any  appearing  opposition,  was  voted  by  parlia- 
ment :  the  prince,  already  declared  regent  by  his  party ,J  was 
placed  on  the  throne  ;  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Edward 
at  Kenilworih,  to  require  his  resignation,  which  menaces  and 
terror  soon  extorted  from  him. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  the  people,  however  corrupted 
by  the  barbarity  of  the  times,  still  further  inflamed  by  faction, 
could  forever  remain  insensible  to  the  voice  of  nature.  Here 
a  wife  had  first  deserted,  next  invaded,  and  then  dethroned 
her  husband ;  had  made  her  minor  son  an  instrument  in  this 
unnatural  treatment  of  his  father ;  had,  by  lying  pretences, 
seduced  ihe  nation  into  a  rebellion  against  their  sovereign ; 

•  WBlsing.  p.  13B.    Murimuth,  p.  68. 

1  Snyghtoi..  p.  27S5,  2766.     Brady's  App.  No.  72. 

j  Eymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  137.    Wolsing.  p,  ISfi. 
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had  pushed  them  into  violence  and  cruehies  that  had  dishon- 
ored them  i  all  those  circumstances  were  so  odious  in  them- 
selves, and  formed  such  a  complJialed  scene  of  guilt,  that  the 
least  leflection  sufficed  to  open  men's  eyes,  and  make  them 
detest  this  flagrant  infringement  of  every  public  and  private 
duty.  The  suspicions  which  soon  arose  of  Isabella's  criminal 
commerce  with  Mortimer,  the  proofs  which  daily  broke  out 
of  this  part  of  her  guilt,  increased  the  general  abhorrence 
against  her ;  and  her  hypocrisy,  in  publicly  bewailing  with 
tears  the  king's  unhappy  fate,*  was  not  able  to  deceive  even 
(he  most  stupid  and  most  prejudiced  of  her  adherents.  In 
proportion  as  the  queen  became  the  object  of  public  lialred, 
the  dethroned  monarch,  who  had  been  the  victim  of  her  crimes 
and  her  ambition,  wis  regarded  with  pity,  with  friendship, 
with  veneration ;  and  men  became  sensible,  that  all  his  mis- 

d  vhich  faction  bad  so  much  exaggerated,  had  been 

g       the  unavoidable  weaknesi,  not  to  any  voluntary  de- 

pra  f  his  character     The  eail  of  Leicester,  now  earl  of 

La  ,  to  whose  custody  he  had  been  committed,  was  soon 

h  d  vith  those  generous  sentiments ;  and  besides  using 
b  p  er  with  gentleness  and  humanity,  he  was  suspected 
to  ha\  o  entertained  still  more  honorable  intentions  in  his  favor. 
The  king,  therefore,  was  laken  from  his  hands,  and  delivered 
over  to  Lord  Berkeley,  and  Maulravers,  and  Gournay,  who 
were  intrusted  alternately,  each  for  a  month,  witli  the  charge 
of  guarding  him.  While  he  was  in  the  custody  of  Berkeley, 
he  was  still  treated  with  the  gentleness  due  to  his  rank  and  his 
misfortunes ;  but  when  the  turn  of  Mautravers  and  Gournay 
oame,every  species  of  indignity  was  practised  ag^st  him,  as  if 
their  intention  had  been  to  break  entirely  the  prince's  spirit,  and 
to  employ  his  sorrows  and  afflictions,  instead  of  more  violent 
and  more  dangerous  expedients,  for  the  instruments  of  his 
mviider.t  It  is  reported,  that  one  day,  wlien  Edward  was  to 
be  shaved,  they  ordered  cold  and  dirty  water  to  be  brought 
from  the  ditch  for  that  purpose ;  and  when  he  desired  it  to  bo 
changed,  and  was  still  denied  his  request,  he  burst  into  tears, 
which  bedewed  his  cheeks ;  and  he  exclaimed,  that  in  spita 
of  their  insolence,  he  should  be  shaved  with  clean  and  warm 
water.  J  But  as  this  method  of  laying  Edward  in  his  grava 
appeared  still  too  slow  to  the  impatient  Mortimer,  he  secret!) 

t  Anonpoi  Hist,  p.  83S. 
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B.ont  orders  to  the  two  keepers,  who  were  at  his  devotion, 
instantly  to  despatch  him :  and  these  ruffians  conirived  to  make 
the  manner  of  his  death  as  cruel  and  barbarous  as  possible 
Taking  advantage  of  Berkeley's  sickness,  in  whose  custody  he 
fheTi  was,  aod  who  was  thereby  incapacitated  from  attending 
his  charge,*  they  came  to  Berkeley  Castle,  and  put  them- 
selves in  possessitin  of  the  king's  person.  They  threw  him.  on 
a  bed  ;  held  him  down  violently  with  a  table,  which  iliey  flung 
over  him  ;  thrust  into  his  fundament  a  red-hot  iron,  which  they 
inserted  through  a  horn ;  and  though  the  outward  marks  of 
violence  upon  his  person  were  prevented  by  this  expedient, 
the  horrid  deed  was  discovered  to  all  the  guards  and  attendants 
by  the  screams  with  which  the  agonizing  king  filled  the  caalla 
while  his  bowels  were  consuming. 

Gouraayand  Mautravers  were  held  in  general  detestation;, 
and  when  Ihe  ensuing  revoiution  in  England  threw  their  pro- 
tectors from  power,  they  foimd  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their 
safety  by  flying  the  kingdom.  Goumay  was  aftenvards  seized 
at  Marseilies,  delivered  over  to  the  seneschal  of  Guienne,  put 
on  board  a  ship  with  a  view  of  carrying  him  to  England  ;  but 
he  was  beheaded  at  sea,  by  secret  orders,  as  was  supposed, 
from  some  nobles  and  prelates  in  England,  anxious  to  pre- 
vent any  discoveiy  which  he  might  make  of  his  accomplices. 
Mautravers  concealed  himself  for  several  years  in  GSermany ; 
but  having  found  means  of  rendering  some  service  to  Edward 
in.,  he  ventured  to  approach  his  person,  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  him,  submitted  to  niercy.and  received  a  pardon.t 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  man  more  innocent  and  inofl/sn- 
sive  than  the  unhappy  king  whose  tragical  death  we  have 
related ;  nor  a  prince  less  fitted  for  governing  that  fierce  and 
Ifjrbulent  people  subjected  to  his  autliority.  He  was  obliged 
to  devolve  on  others  the  weight  of  government,  which  he  had 
neither  ahjlity  nor  inclination  to  hear  :  the  same  indolence  and 
want  of  penetra^on  led  him  to  make  choice  of  ministers  and 
favorites  who  were  not  always  the  best  qualified  for  the  trust 
committed  to  them :  the  seditious  grandees,  pleased  with  his 
weakness,  yet  complaining  of  it,  under  pretence  of  attacking 
his  ministers,  insulted  his  person  and  invaded  his  authorify : 
and  the  impatient  populace,  mistaking  the  source  of  their 
grievances,  threw  all  the  blame  upon  the  king,  and  increased 
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[he  public  diaorders  by  their  faction  and  violence.  It  was  in 
vain  to  look  for  protection  from  the  laws,  whose  Voice,  always 
feeble  in  those  times,  was  not  heard  amidst  the  din  of  arnns : 
what  could  not  defend  the  king,  was  less  able  to  give  shelter 
to  any  of  the  people  :  the  whole  mac'hipe  of  government  waa 
torn  in  pieces  with  fury  and  violence ;  and  men,  iastead  of 
regretting  the  mutiners  of  their  age,  nhd  the  form' of  their  con- 
stitution, which  required  the  most  steady  and  most  skilful  hand 
to  conduct  them,  imputed  all  errors  to  the  person  who  had  tho 
Busfortune  to  be  intrusted  with  the  reins  of  empire. 

But  though  Such  mistakes  are  natural  and  almost  unavoid- 
able while  the  events  are  recent,  it  is  a  shamefitl  delusion  in 
modern  Hstorians,  la  imagine  that  all  the  ancient  princes  who 
were  unfortunate  in  their  government,  were  also  tyrannical  iti 
their  conduct ;  and  that  the  seditions  of  the  people  always  pro- 
ceeded from  some  invasion  of  their  privileges  by  the  monarch. 
Even  a  great  and  a  good  king  was  not  in  that  age  secure 
(igainst  faction  and  rebellion,  as  appears  in.  the  case  of  Henry 
,'I. ;  but  a  gretit  king  had  the  best  chance,  as' we  learn  from 
(he  history  of  the  same  period,  for  quelling  and  subduing  them. 
Compare  the  reigns  and  characters  of  EdwMd  I.  and  II.  Tha 
father  made  several  violent  attempts  against  the  liberties  of  the 
people:  his  barons  opposed  him  :  he  was  obliged,  at  least  found 
it  prudent,  to  submit :  but  as  they  dreaded  his  valor  and  abilities, 
Ihey  were  content  with  reasonable  satisfaction,  and  pushed  no 
farther  their  advantages  against  him.  The  facility  and  weakness 
of  the  son,  not  his  violence,  threw  every  thing  into  confusion: 
the  laws  and  government  were  overturned :  an  attempt  to 
reinstate  them  was  an  unpardonable  crime  :  and  no  atonement 
but  the  deposition  and  tragical  death  of  the  king  himseif  could 
give  those  barons  contentment.  It  is  easy  lo  see,  that  a  con- 
stitution which  depended  so  much  on  the  personal  character 
of  the  prince,  must  necessarily,  in  many  of  its  parts,  be  a  gov- 
ernment of  will,  not  of  laws.  But  always  to  throw,  without 
dbtinction,  the  blame  of  oil  disorders  upon  the  sovereign, 
would  introduce  a  fatal  error  in  politics,  and  serve  as  a  per- 
petual apology  for  treason  and  rebellion  ;  as  if  the  turbulence 
of  the  great,  and  madness  of  the  people,  were  not,  equally 
with  the  tyranny  of  princes,  evils  incident  lo  human  society, 
and  no  less  carefully  lo  be  guarded  against  in  every  well- 


while  these  abominable   scenes  passed  in  England,  tha 
theatre  of  Franco  was  stained  with  a  wickedness  equally 
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barbarous,  and-slill  more  public  and  deliberate.  The  jirder 
of  knights  templars  had  arisen  during  the  first  fervor  of  the 
crusades ;  and  uniting  the  two  qualities  the  most  popular  in 
that  age,  devotion  and  valor,  and  exercising  both  in  the  most 
popular  of  all  enterprises,  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land, 
ihey  had  made  rapid  advances  in  credit  and  authority,  and 
had  acquired,  from  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  ample  possessions 
in  every  country  of  Europe,  especially  in  France.  Their 
great  riches,  joined  to  the  course  of  lime,  had,  by  degrees, 
relaxed  the  severity  of  these  virtues  ;  and  the  templars  had, 
in  a  great  measure,  lost  that  popularity  which  first  raised  them 
to  honor  and  distinction.  Acquainted  from  experience  with 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  those  fruitless  expeditions  to  ibe 
East,  they  rather  chose  to  enjoy  in  ease  their  opulent  revenues 
in  Europe  ;  and  being  all  men  of  birth,  educated,  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  age,  without  any  tincture  of  letters, 
they  scorned  the  ignoble  occupations  of  a  monastic  life,  and 
passed  their  time  wholly  in  the  fashionable  amusements  of 
hunting,  gallantry,  and  llie  pleasures  of  the  table.  Theii 
rival  order,  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  whose  poverty  had 
as  yet  preseiTed  them  from  like  corruptions,  still  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  enterprises  against  the  infidels,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  all  the  popularity  which  was  lost  by.  the  indolence 
and  luxury  of  the  templars.  ,  But  though  these  reasons  had 
weakened  the  foundations  of  this  order,  once  so  celebrated 
and  revered,  the  immediate  cause  of  their  destniQtion  pro- 
ceeded from  the  cruel  and  vindictive  spirit  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
who,  having  entertained  a  private  disgust  agamst  some  emi- 
nent templars,  determined  to  gratify  at  once  his  avidity  and 
revenge,  by  icvolving  the  whole  order  in  an  undistinguished 
ruin.  On  no  better  information  than  that  of  two  knights, 
condemned  by  their  superiors  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for 
their  vices  and  profligacy,  he  ordered  on  one  day  all  the  tem- 
plars in  France  to  be  committed  to  prison,  and  imputed  to 
them  such  enormous  and  absurd  crimes  as  are  sulHcient  of 
themselves  to  destroy  all  the  credit  of  the  accusation.  Besides 
their  being  universally  charged  with  murder,  robbery,  and 
vices  the  most  shocking  to  nature,  every  one,  it  was  pre- 
tended, whom  they  received  into  their  order,  was  obliged  to' 
renounce  his  Savior,  to  spit  upon  the  cross,*  and  to  join  to 
Jus  impiety  the  superstition  of  worshipping  a  gilded  head, 

»  Rj'mer,  vol.  iii.  p.  31,  101, 
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which  was  sf.crjtly  kept  in  one  of  their  houses  at  Marseilles. 
They  also  initiated,  it  was  said,  erer)  candidate  by  sui;h 
ifita.mous  rites  as  could  serve  to  no  other  purpose  than  to 
degrade  the  order  ia  his  eyes,  and  destroy  forever  the  author- 
ity of  ail  his  superiors  over  him.*  Above  a  hundred  of  tliese 
unhappy  gentlemen  were  put  to  the  question,  in  order  to 
extort  from  them  a  confession  of  their  guilt ;  the  more 
obstinate  perished  in  the  bands  of  their  tormentors  :  severiil, 
to  procure  immediate  ease  in  the  violence  of  their  agonies, 
acknowledged  whatever  was  required  of  them ;  forged  con- 
fessions were  imputed  to  others ;  and  Philip,  us  if  their  guilt 
were  now  certain,  proceeded  to  a  confiscation  of  all  their 
treasures.  But  no  sooner  were  the  templars  relieved  from 
their  tortures,  than,  preferring  the  most  cruel  execution  to  a 
life  with  infamy,  they  disavowed  their  confessions,  exclaimed 
against  the  foi^eries,  justified  the  innocence  of  their  order, 
and  appealed  to  all  the  gallant  actions  performed  by  them 
in  ancient  T)r  later  times,  as  a  full  apology  for  their  eonduct. 
The  tyrant,  enraged  at  this  disappointment,  and  thinking  him- 
self now  engaged  in  honor  to  proceed  to  extremities,  ordered 
fifty-four  of  them,  whom  he  branded  as  relapsed  heretics,  to 
perish  by  the  punishment  of  fire  in  his  capital  :  great  numbys 
expired,  after  a  like  manner,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  : 
and  when  he  found  that  the  perseverance  of  these  unhappy 
victims,  in  justifying  to  the  last  [heir  innocence,  liad  made 
deep  impression  oh  the  spectators,  he ,  endeavored  to  over- 
come the  constancy  of  the  templars  by  new  inhumanities. 
The  grand  master  of  the  order,  John  de  Molay,  and  another  . 
great  officer,  brother  to  the  sovereign  of  Dauphiny,  were  con- 
ducted to  a  scaffold  erected  before  the  church  of  Notredame, 
at  Paris :  a  full  pardon  wa^  offered  them  on  the  one  hand  ;  the 
fire  destined  for  their  execution  was  shown  them  on  the  other : 
these  gallant  nobles  still  persisted  in  the  protestations  of  their 
own  innocence  ind  that  of  their  order ,  and  were  instantly 
hurried  into  the  flames  by  the  executioner  + 

In  all  this  barbarous  m|ustice,  Clement  V.,  who  was  the 
creature  of  Philip,  and  then  res  ded  in  France,  fully  con- 
curred ;  and  without  examining  a  witness,  or  making  any 
inquiry  into  tlie  truth  of  ficts,  he  summarily,  by  the  plenitudo 

■  It  WHS  pretended  that  tie  kissed  the  knigttts  who  cecei^ed  torn 
on  thu  moudi,  navel,  and  broogh.    Dupuy,  p.  IS,  13.    Wolaing.  p.  9fc 
t  Vcrlot,  vol.  ii.>  U& 
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of  his  apostolic  power,  abollslied  the  whole  order.  The  tem- 
plars all  over  Europe  were  thrown  into  |)riBoij ;  their  cond\ict 
underwent  a  strict  scrutiny  ;  the  power  of  ihelr  enemies  siill 
pursued  and  oppressed  them  ;  but  nowhere,  except  iu  France 
were  the  smallest  traces  of  their  guilt  pretended  to  be  found, 
England  sent  an  ample  teslimony  of  their  piety  and  morals  ; 
but  as  the  order  was  now  annihilated,  the  knights  were  dis- 
tributed into  S(~vera[  convents  and  their  possessions  were,  by 
c  nd    f  th    j    p      ra    f       d         h       der  of  St.  John.* 

W  p  DC     1  I  h      d       hed  transactiona 

of  h    p       n  p     od 

Th  k  ed  -n  f  E  gl  d  w  ffl  d  with  a  grievous 
fa     ne  d  I  y    r&     f  1  g        Perpetual  raina 

adldwfl  Ijd        jdhh  rvest,  but  bred  a 

m  rtal  yngh  l,adrad         y  kind  of  food  to 

*n  enormous  price.t  The  parliament  in  1315  endeavored  to 
.ix  more  moderate  rates  to  commodities  !  not  sensible  that 
such  an  attempt  was  impracticable,  and  that,  werS  it  possible 
to  reduce  the  price  of  provisions  by  any  other  expedient  than 
by  introducing  plenty,  nothing  could  be  more  pernicious  and 
destructive  to  the  public.  Where  the  produce  of  a  year,  for 
i^tancQ,  falls  so  far  short  as  to  afibrd  full  subsistence  only 
for  nine  months,  the  only  expedient  for  making  it  last  all  the 
twelve,  is  to  raise  the  prices,  to  put  the  people  by  that  means 
on  short  allowance,  and  oblige  them  to  save  thfair  food  till  a 
more  plentiful  season.  But  in  reality  the  increase  of  pricea 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  scarcity  ;  and  laws,  instead  of 
preventing  it,  only  aggravate  the  evil,  by  cramping  and  re- 
■trdning  commerce.  The  parliament  accordingly,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  repealed  their  ordinaace,  which  they  had  found 
useless  and  burdensome  .f 

The  pricea  affixed  by  the  parliament  are  somewhat  remark- 
able ;  tliree  pounds  twelve  shillings  of  our  present  money  for 
the  hest  stalled  ox ;  for  other  oxen,  two  pounds  eight  shillings ; 
a  fat  hog  of  two  years  old,  ten  shillings;  a  fat  wether  unshorn, 
a.  crown  ;  if  shorn,  three  shillings  and  sixpence  ;  a  fat  goose, 
sevenpence  halfpenny ;  a  fat  capon,  sixpence  ;  a  fat  hen, 
threepence ;  two  chickens,  threepence ;  four  pigeons,  three- 
pence ;  two  doiien  of  eggs,  threepence.^     If  we  consider  these 

•  Rjiaet,  vol.  iii.  p.  323,  966  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  47.    Ypod.  Neust.  p.  606. 
t  Trivet,  Cont.  p.  17,  18.  1  Walsing.  p.  107. 

i  Eot  Pari.  7  Edw.  IL  a.  S3,  36.    Ypod.  Neuat.  p.  Soa. 
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prices,  wG  shall  find  that  hutaher's  meat,  va  this  time  of  greai 
scarcity,  must  still  have  been  sold,  by  the  parliamentary 
ordinance,  three  times  cheaper  than  our  middling  prices  at 
present;  poultry  somewhat  lower,  because,  being  now  con- 
sidered as  a  delicacy,  it  has  risen  beyond  its  proportion.  In 
the  country  places  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  delicacies 
bear  no  price,  poultry  is  at  present  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper, 
than  butcher's  meat.  But  the  inference  I  would  draw  from 
the  comparison  of  prices  is  still  more  considerable :  I  suppose 
that  the  rates  affixed  by  parliament  were  inferior  to  the  usual 
market  prices  in  those  years  of  famine  and  mortality  of  cat- 
tle ;  and  that  these  commodities,  instead  of  a  third,  had  really 
risen  to  a  half  of  the  present  value.  But  the  famine  at  that 
time  was  so  consuming,  that  wheat  was  sometimes  sold  for 
above  four  pounds  ten  shillings  a  quarter,"  usually  for  three 
pounds ;  t  that  is,  twice  our  middling  prices  :  a  certain  proof 
of  the  wretched  state  of  tillage  in  those  ages.  We  formerly 
found,  that  the  middling  price  of  com  in  that  period  was  half 
af  the  present  price  ;  while  the  middling  price  of  cattie  was 
only  an  eighth  part ;  we  here  find  the  same  immense  dispro- 
portion in  years  of  scarcity.  It  may  thence  be  inferred  with 
certainty,  that  the  rtdsing  of  corn  was  a  species  of  manufac- 
tory, which  few  in  that  age  could  practise  with  advantage : 
and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  other  manufactures,  more 
refined,  were  sold  even  beyond  their  present  prices;  at  least, 
there  is  a  demonstmtion  for  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlf., 
from  the  rales  affixed  to  acariet  and  other  broadcloth  by  act 
of  parliament.  During  all  those  limes  it  was  usual  for  the 
princes  and  great  nobility  to  make  settlements  of  their  velvet 
beds  and  silken  robes,  in  the  same  manner  as  of  their  estates 
and  nianors.|;  In  the  list  of  jewels  and  plate  which  had 
belonged  to  the  ostentatious  Gavaston,  and  which  the  king 
recovered  from  the  earl  of  Lancaster  after  the  murder  of  that 
favorite,  we  find  some  embroidered  girdles,  flowered  shirts, 
and  silk,  waistcoats.'^  It  was  afterwards  one  article  of  accusa- 
tion against  that  potent  and  opulent  earl,  when  he  was  put  to 
death,  that  he  had  purloined  some  of  that  finery  of  Gavaston's. 
The  ignorance  of  those  ages  in  manufactures,  and  still  mora 
iheir  unskilful  husbandry,  seem  a  dear  proof  that  the  country 
was  then  far  fmra  being  populous. 

•  Miirimutli.  p.  iS.    Walsinghani  (p.  103)  says  it  rose  to  Hspoiinds, 

t  Ypod.  Neuat.  p.  502,    Trivet  Gout.  p.  18, 

j  Dugdale,  passim,  }  Rjmer,  voL  iii.  p.  388, 
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All  trade  and  manufactures,  indeed,  were  ihen  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  The  only  country  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
where  they  Beem  to  have  risen  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  im 
provement,  was  Flanders.  When.  Eobert,  earl  of  that  country 
was  applied  to  by  the  king,  and  was  desired  to  break  off 
commerce  with  the  Scots,  whom  Edward  called  his  rebels, 
and  represented  as  excommunicated  on  that  account  by  the 
church,  the  earl  replied,  that  Flanders  was  always  considered 
as  common,  and  free  aud  open  to  all  nations.* 

The  petition  of  the  elder  Spenser  to  parliament,  complaining 
of  the  devastation  committed  on  his  lands  by  the  barons,  con- 
tains several  particulars  which  are  curious,  and  discover  the 
manners  of  the  age.t  He  affirms,  that  they  had  ravaged 
lixiy-three  manors  belonging  to  him,  and  he  makes  his  losses 
amount  to  forty-six  thousand  pounds ;  that  is,  to  one  hundred 
and  tiiirty-eight  thousand  of  our  present  money.  Among 
other  particulars,  he  enumerates  twenty-eight  thousand  sheep 
one  thousand  oxen  and  heifers,  twelve  hundred  cows  with 
Iheir  breed  for  two  years,  five  hundred  and  sixty  cart-horses, 
two  thousand  hogs,  together  with  six  hundred  bacons,  eighty 
carcasses  of  beef,  and  six  hundred  muttons  in  the  larder  ;  ten 
tuns  of  cider,  arms  for  two  hundred  men,  and  other  warlike 
engines  and  provisions.  The  plain  inference  is,  that  the 
greater  part  of  Spenser's  vast  estate,  as  well  as  the  estates  of 
the  other  nobility,  was  farmed  by  the  landlord  himself,  man- 
aged by  his  stewards  or  bailiffs,  and  cultivated  by  his  villains. 
Little  or  none  of  it  was  let  on  lease  to  husbandmen :  its 
produce  was  consumed  in  rustic  hospitality  by  the  baron  or 
his  officers  :  a  great  number  of  idle  retainers,  ready -for  any 
disorder  or  mischief,  were  maintained  by  him  :  all  who  lived 
upon  his  estate  were  absolutely  al  hia  disposal :  instead  of 
applying  to  courts  of  justice,  he  usually  sought  redress  by 
open  force  and  violence ;  the  great  nobility  were  a  kind  of 
independent  potentates,  who,  if  they  submitted  to  any  regula- 
■lions  at  all,  were  less  governed  by  the  m\micipal  law  than  by 
a  rude  species  of  the  law  of  nations.  Tlie  method  in  which 
wo  find  they  treated  the  king's  favorites  and  ministers,  is  a 
proof  of  their  usual  way  of  dealing  with  each  other,  A  paily 
which  complains  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  ministers,  ought 
naturally  lo  affect  a  great  regard  for  the  laws  and  conslifu- 

•  Bymer,  Vol.  iii.  p.  770. 

+  Brady's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  U3,  from  Claus.  15  Edw.  II.  M.  U.  Don. 
In  oedula. 
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Son,  and  niiuntain  at  least  the  appearance  of  justice  in  their 
proceedings ;  yet  those  harona,  when  discontented,  carne  to 
parliament  with  an  armed  force,  constrained  the  king  to  assent 
to  their  measures,  and  without  anytrial,  or  witness,  or  convic- 
tion, passed,  from  the  pretended  notoriety  of  facts,  an  act  of 
banishment  or  attainder  against  the  minister,  which,  on  the 
first  revolution  of  fortune,  was  reversed  hy  Jike  expedients. 
Ttie  parliameot  during  factious  times  was  nothing  but  the 
organ  of  present  power.  Though  the  persons  of  wliom  it  was 
chiefly  composed  seemed  to  enjoy  great  independence,  they 
really  po^essed  no  true  liberty ;  and  the  security  of  each 
individual  among  them  was  not  so  much  derived  from  the 
general  protection  of  law,  as  from  his  own  private  power  and 
that  of  his  confederates.  .^  The  authority  of  the  monarch, 
though  far  from  absolute,  ^vas  irregular,  and  might  often  reach 
him ;  the  current  of  a  faction  might  overwhelm  him  ;  a  hundred 
considerations  of  benefits  and  injuries,  friendships  and  animos- 
ities, hopes  and  fears,  were  able  to  influence  his  conduct ;  and 
amidst  these  motives,  a  regard  to  equity,  and  law,  and  justice 
was  commonly,  in  those  rude  ages,  of  little  moment.  Nor  did 
any  man  entertain  thoughts  of  opposing  present  power,  who 
did  not  deem  himself  strong  enough  to  dispute  the  field  with  it 
by  force,  and  was  not  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the  sovereign 
or  tbe  ruling  party. 

Before  I  conclude  this  reign,  I  cannot  forbear  making  an- 
other remark,  drawn  from  the  detail  of  losses  ^ven  in  by  the 
elder  Spenser  ;  particularly  the  great  quantity  of  salted  meat 
which  he  had  in  his  larder,  six  hundred  bacons,  eighty  caf- 
casaes  of  beef,  six  hundred  muttons.  We  may  observe,  that 
the  outrage  of  which  he  complwned  hegan  after  the  third  of 
May,  or  the  eleventh,  new  style,  as  we  learn  from  the  sams 
paper.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conjecture  what  a  vast  -store 
of  the  same  kind  he  must  have  laid  up  at  the  beginning  of 
winter;  and  we  may  draw  a  new  conclusion  with  regard  to 
the  wretched  state  of  ancient  husbandry,  which  could  not  pro- 
vide subsistence  for  the  cattle  duirag  wintei,  e\en  in  such  a 
temperate  climate  aa  the  south  of  England  ;  for  Spenser  had 
but  one  manor  so  far  north  as  Yorkshire.  There  being  few 
or  no  enclosures,  except  perhaps  for  deer,  no  sown  grass,  little 
hay,  and  no  other  resource  for  feeding  cattle,  the  barons,  as 
well  as  the  people,  Were  obliged  to  kill  and  salt  their  oxen  and 
eheep  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  before  they  became  lean  upon 
Ae  common  pasture  ;  a  precaution  still  practised  with  regard 
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to  oxen  in  the  least  cultivated  parts  of  fliis  island.  The 
salting  of  mutton  is  a  miserable  expedient,  which  !ias  every 
where  been  long  disused.  From  this  circumslance,  however 
Irivial  in  appearance,  may  he  drawn  important  inferences  with 
regard  lo  Ihe  domestic  economy  and  manner  of  life  in  thoao 
Bges. 

The  disorders  of  the  times,  from  foreign  wars  and  intestine 
dissensions,  but  above  all,  the  cruel  famine,  which  obliged  the 
nobiliiy  to  dismiss  many  of  their  retainers,  increased  the  num- 
ber of  robbers  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  no  place  was  secure  from 
their  incursions.*  They  met  in  troops  like  armies,  and  over- 
lan  the  country.  Two  cardioak  themselves,  the  pope's 
legates,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  train  which  attended 
them,  were  robbed  and  despoiled  of  their  goods  and  equipage, 
when  they  travelled  on  the  highway .f 

Among  the  other  wild  fancies  of  the  age,  it  was  imagined, 
that  the  persons  aifected  with  leprosy  (a  disease  at  that  lima 
very  common,  probably  from  had  diet)  had  conspired  with 
the  Saracens  to  poison  all  the  springs  and  fountains;  and  men 
being  glad  of  any  pretence  to  get  rid  of  those  who  were  a 
burden  to  them,  many  of  those  unhappy  people  were  burnt 
alive  on  this  chimerical  impufation.  Several  Jews,  also,  were 
punished  in  their  persons,  and  their  goods  were  confiscated 
on  the  same  account. | 

Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  gives  us,  a  curious  instance 
of  (he  hospitality  of  the  ancient  nobility  in  this  period  ;  it  i» 
taken  from  the  accounts  of  the  cofferer  or  steward  of  Thomas 
earl  of  Lancaster,  and  contains  the  expenses  of  that  earl  dur- 
ing the  year  1313,  which  was  not  a  year  of  famine.  For  ^a 
pantry,  buttery,  and  kitchen,  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
five  pounds.  For  three  hundred  and  sixiy-nine  pipes  of  red 
wine,  and  two  of  white,  one  hundred  and  four  pounds,  etc. 
The  whole,  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  nine  pounds ; 
that  is,  near  twenty-two  thousand  pounds  of  our  present 
money ;  and  making  ailowanco  for  the  cheapnesiS  of  com- 
modities, near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

I  have  seen  a  French  manuscript,  containing  accounts  of 
some  private  disbursements  of  this  king.  There  is  an  article, 
among  others,  of  a  crown  paid  to  one  for  making  the  king 

*  Tpod.  NeuBt.  p.  503,    'WalaiiiB.  p.  107. 

+  Ypod  Neust  p.  603.    T.  de  la  More,  p.  S9i.    Trivet,  Cont.  p.  23. 
ilurimuth,  p.  51. 
I  Tpod.  Meuat.  p.  60*. 
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augh.     To  judge  by  the  events  of  the  reign,  this  ought  not  to 
have  been  an  easy  undertaking. 

This  king  left  four  cliiidren,  two  sons  and  two  daughters  ;, 
Edward,  his  eldest  srn  and  successor ;  John,  created  after- 
wards ear!  of  Cornwa'l,  who  died  young  at  Peilh  ;  Jane,  after- 
wards married  to  Djiid  Bruc«,  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  Elea- 
nor, married  to  Reginald,  count  of  Gueldres. 
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EDWAED  IJX. 
CONTEMPORARY    1 


[1337.]  The  violent  party  which  had  taken  arms  against 
Edward  II.,  and  finally  deposed  that  unfortunate  monarch, 
deemed  it  requisite  for  their  future  security  to  pay  so  far  an 
exterior  obeisance  to  the  law,  as  to  desire  a  parliamentary 
indemnity  for  all  their  illegal  proceedings ;  on  account  of  the 
necessity  which,  it  was  pretecded,  Ihey  lay  under,  of  employ- 
ing force  against  the  Spensers  and  other  evil  counsellors,  ene- 
mies of  the  kingdom.  AH  the  attainders,  also,  which  had 
passed  against  the  earl  of  Lancaster  and  his  adherents,  when 
the  chance  of  war  turned  against  them,  were  easily  reversed 
during  the  triumph  of  their  party  ;  *  and  the  Spensers,  whose 
former  attainder  had  been  reversed  by  parliament,  were  now 
again,  in  this  change  of  fortune,  condemned  by  the  voles  of 
their  enemies.  A  council  of  regency  was  likewise  appointed 
by  parliament,  consisting  of  twelve  persons ;  five  prelates,  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  bishops  of  Winches- 
ter, Worcester,  and  Hereford  ;  and  seven  lay  peers,  the  earls 
of  Norfolk,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and  the  lords  Waie,  Ingham, 
Piercy,  and  Ross.  The  earl  of  Lancaster  was  appointed 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  king's  person.  But  though  it 
wag  reasonable  to  expect  that,  as  the  weakness  of  the  forme/ 
king  had  given  reins  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  barons,  great 
domestic  tranquillity  would  not  prevail  during  the  present 
minority;  the  first  disturbance  arose  from  an  invasion  by  for- 
eign enemies. 

The  king  of  Scots,  declinmg  in   years  and  health,  but 

"  Rymer,  vol.  iy.  p.  215,  367,  368,  eto. 
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feKuning  still  that  martial  spirit  which  had  msed  his  natioa 
from  the  lowest  ebb  of  fortaoe,  deemed  the  preseat  oppor- 
tunity  favorable  for  infesting  England.  He  first  made  an 
attempt  on  the  Castle  of  Norham,  in  which  he  waa  disap- 
pointed ;  he  then  coOecled  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men  on  tho  frontiers,  and  having  given  the  command  to  the 
earl  of  Murray  and  Lord  Douglas,  threateaed  an  incursion 
into  the  northern  counties.  The  English  regency,  after  try- 
ing in  vain  every  expedient  to  restore  peace  with  Scotland^ 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  war ;  and  besides  assembling 
an  English  army  of  near  sixty  thousand  men,  they  invited 
back  John  of  Hainault,  and  some  foreign  cavalry  whom  they 
had  dismissed,  and  whose  discipline  and  arms  had  appeared 
superior  to  those  of  their  own  country.  Young  Edward  him- 
self, burning  with  a  passion  for  milit^  fame,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  these  numerous  forces  ;  and  marched  from  Durham, 
the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
who  bad  already  broken  mto  the  frontiers,  and  v/eie  laying 
every  thing  waste  around  them. 

Murray  and  Douglas  were  the  two  most  celebrated  war- 
riors, bred  in  the  long  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and  Eng- 
lish ;  and  their  forces,  tramed  In  the  same  school,  and  inured 
to  hardships,  fatigues,  and  dangers,  were  perfectly  qualified, 
by  their  habits  and  manner  of  life,  for  that  desulto^  and 
deslnjclive  war  which  they  carried  into  England.  Except 
a  body  of  about  four  ibousand  cavalry,  well  armed,  and  fit  to 
malte  a  steady  impression  in  battle,  the  rest  of  the  army  were 
light-armed  troops,  mounted  on  small  horses,  which  found 
subsistence  every  where,  and  carried  them  with  rapid  and 
unexpected  marches,  whether  they  meant  to  commit  depreda- 
tions on  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  or  to  attack  an  armed 
enemy,  or  to  retreat  into  their  own  country.  Their  whole 
equipage  consisted  of  a  bag  of  tatmeal,  which,  33  a  supply 
in  case  of  necessity,  each  soldier  carried  behind  him ;  together 
with  a  light  plate  of  iron,  on  which  he  instantly  baked  the 
meal  into  a  cake  in  the  open  fields.  But  his  chief  subsistence 
was  the  cattle  which  he  seized;  and  his  cookery  was  as 
expeditious  as  all  his  other  operations.  After  flaying  the 
animal,  he  placed  the  skin,  loose  and  hanging  in  the  form  of 
a  bag,  upon  some  stakes ;  ho  poured  water  into  it,  kindled  a 
fire  below,  and  thus  made  it  serve  as  a  caldron  for  the  boiling 
of  his  victuals.*    . 

*  Froisaard,  Ht.  iy.  chap.  18. 
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The  chief  diffii^ity  which  Edward  met  with,  after  com- 
posing some  dangerous  fraya  which  broke  out  between  his 
foreign  forces  and  the  English,*  was  to  come  up  with  an 
army  so  rapid  in  its  marches,  and  so  little  encumbered  in  ils 
motions.  Though  the  flame  and  smolte  of  burning  villages 
directed  him  sufficiently  lo  the  place  of  their  encampment, 
he  found,  upon  hurrying  thither,  that  they  had  already  dis- 
lodged; and  he  soon  discovered,  bynewmarks  of  devastation, 
that  tbey  had  removed  to  some  distant  quarter.  After  harass- 
ing his  army  during  some  time  in  this  fruitless  chase,  he 
advanced  northwards,  and  crossed  the  Tyne,  with  a  resolution 
of  awaiting  them  on  their  return  homewards,  and  taking 
vengeance  for  all  their  depredations.t  "But  that  whole  country 
was  already  so  much  wasted  by  their  frequent  incursions,  that 
it  could  not  afford  subsistence  to  his  army ;  and  he  was 
obliged  again  to  return  southwards,  and  change  his  plan  of 
operations.  He  had  now  lost  a!i  track  of  the  enemy ;  and 
though  he  promised  the  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
to  any  one  who  should  bring  him  an  account  of  (heir  motions, 
he  remained  inactive  some  days  before  he  received  any  intel- 
ligence of  them.J  Ho  found  at  last  that  the^  had  fixed  their 
camp  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Were,  as  if  tbey  intended 
to  await  a  bailie ;  but  their  prudent  leaders  had  chosen  the 
ground  with  such  judgment,  that  the  English,  on  their  ap- 
proach, saw  it  impracticable,  without  temerity,  to  cross  tfie 
river  in  their  front,  and  attack  them  in  their  present  situation. 
Edivard,  impatient  for  revenge  and  glory,  here  sent  them  a 
defiance,  and  challenged  them,  if  they  dared,  to  meet  him  in 
an  equal  field,  and  try  the  fortune  of  arms.  The  bold  spirit 
of  Douglas  could  ill  brook  this  bravado,  and  he  advised  the 
acceptance  of  the  ciiaUenge  ;  but  be  was  overruled  by  Murray, 
who  replied  to  Edward  that  he  never  took  the  counsel  of  an 
enemy  in  any  of  his  operations.  The  king,  therefore,  kept 
Btill  his  position  opposite  to  the  Scots  ;  and  daily  e3f peeled  that 
necessity  would  oblige  them  to  change  their  quarters,  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  overwhelming  them  with  superior 
forces.  After  a  few  days,  they  suddenly  decamped,  and 
marehed  farther  up  the  river ;  but  still  posted  themselves  in 
such  a  manner  as  lo  preserve  the  advantage  of  the  ground  if 
llie  enemy  should  venture  to  attack  ihem.^     Edward  insisted 

•  Froissard,  liv.  iv.  chap.  17.  t  rroiasard,  liv.  iv.  chap.  19. 

iRymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  3li.    Froissard,  liv.  iv.  chap.  10. 
PnttB»ar(l,  Ev,  iv.  ehup.  19. 
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fiial  all  hazards  should  he  run  rathnr  ihin  allow  these 
miagerf.  to  escape  with  impunity,  hut  Mortimei's  authority 
preientpd  the  attack  and  opposed  itself  to  the  lalor  of  tho 
young  monarch  While  the  armies  lay  in  ihis  position,  an 
incident  happened  which  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the 
English  Douglas  having  gotten  the  word,  and  surveyed 
exactly  the  situation  of  the  Engli&h  cimp,  entered  it  secretly 
m  the  nighttime,  with  a  body  of  two  hundied  detprnimed 
soldiers  and  adsanced  to  the  royal  tent,  with  a  view  of  killing 
or  ct^rr)^^g  off  the  king  in  the  midat  of  his  army  But  some 
of  Edward's  attendants,  awaking'  in  that  critical  moment, 
made  resistance ;  his  chaplain  and  chamberlain  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  his  safety ;  the  king  himself,  after  making  a 
valorous  defence,  escaped  in  tliedark;  and  Douglas,  haMng 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  was  glad  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat  with  the  remainder.*  Soon  after,  the  Scottish 
army  decamped  without  noise  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  hav- 
ing thus  gotten  tho  start  of  the  English,  arrived  without 
further  loss  in  their  own  country.  Edward,  on  entering  the 
place  of  the  Scottish  encampment,  found  only  ^'^  English- 
men, whom  the  enemy,  after  breaking  their  legs,  had  tied  to 
trees,  in  order  to  prevent  their  carrying  any  intelUgence  to 
Iheir  countryfnen.f 

The  king  was  highly  incensed  at  the  disappointment  which 
he  had  met  with  in  his  first  enterprise,  and  at  the  head  of  so 
gallant  an  army.  The  symptoms  which  he  had  discovered 
of  bravery  and  spirit  gave  extreme  satisfaction,  and  were 
regarded  as  sure  prognostics  of  an  illustrious  reign  :  but  the 
general  displeasure  fell  violently  on  Mortimer,  who  was 
already  the  object  of  public  odium ;  and  every  measure  which 
he  puraued  tended  to  aggravate,  beyond  all  bounds,  the  hatred 
of  the  nation  both  against  him  and  Queen  Isabella. 

When  the  council  of  regency  was  formed,  Mortimer, 
though  in.  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  had  taken  no  care  to 
insure  a  place  in  it ;  but'  this  semblance  of  moderation  was 
only  a  cover  to  the  most  iniquitous  and  most  ambitious  pro- 
jects. He  rendered  that  council  entirely  useless,  by  usurping 
to  himself  the  whole  sovereign  authority ;  he  settled  on  the 
queen  dowager  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  revenues ;  he 

•  Froiiaard,  liv.  iv.  chap.  19.      Heming.  p,   268.      Ypod.  Nensli 
p.  509.    Knyghtoii,  p.  2652. 
t  Froieaard,  liv.  iv.  chap.  19. 
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never  consulted  eilher  the  princes  of  the  blood  or  (lie  nobilify 
in  any  public  measure ;  the  king  himself  was  so  besieged  by 
his  creatures,  ihat  no  access  could  be  procured  to  him  ;  and 
all  the  eavy  which  had.  attended  Gnvaston  and  Spenser  fell 
much  more  deservedly  on  the  new  fiivorite. 

[1338.1  Mortimer,  sensible  of  the  growing  hatred  of  the' 
people,  thought  it  requisite  on  any  terms  to  secure  peace 
abroad ;  and  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Robert  Bruce 
foe  that  purpose.  As  the  claim  of  superiority  in  England, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  had  tended  to  inflame  the  ani- 
mosities between  the  two  nations,  Mortimer,  besides  stipulat- 
ing a  marriage  between  Jane,  sister  of  Edward,  and  David, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Robert,  consented  to  resign  absolutely  thia 
claim,  to  give  up  all  the  homages  done  by  the  Scottish  par- 
liament and  nobility,  and  to  acknowledge  Robert  as  inde 
pendent  sovereign  of  Scotland.*  In  return  for  these  advan 
tages,  Robert  stipulated  the  payment  of  thirty  thousand  marks 
'to  England.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  parliament ;+  bu 
was  nevertheless  the  source  of  great  discontent  among  the. 
people,  who,  hav'ng^ entered  zealously  into  the  pretensions  of 
Edward  I.,  and  deeming  ihemselvea  disgraced  by  the  success- 
ful reaistence  made  by  so  inferior  a  nation,  were  disappointed, 
by  this  treaty,  in  all  future  hopes  both  of  conquest  and  of 
vengeance. 

The  pruiccB  "of  the  blood,  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Lancaster,, 
were  much  united  in  their  councils  ;  and  Mortimer  entertained 
great  suspicions,  of  their  designs  against  him.  In  summoning 
them  to  parliament,  he  strictly  prohibited  them,  in  the  king's 
name,  ft-om  coming  attended  by  an  armed  force ;  an  illegal 
but  usual  practice  in  ihat  age.  The  three  earls,  as  they  ap- 
proached to  Salisbury,  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  found,  that  though  they  themselves,  in  obedience 
to  the  king's  command,  had  brought  only  their  usual  retinue 
with  them,  Mortimer  and  his  party  were  attended  by  aO  their 
followers  in  arms ;  and  they  began  with  some  reason  to  ap- 
prehend a  dangerous  design  agamst  their  persons.  They  . 
retreated,  assembled  their  retainers,  and  were  returning  wifli 
an  army  to  talie  vengeance  on  Mortimer ;  when  the  weakness 
of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  who  deserted  the  common  cause,  obliged 
Lancaster   also   to    make   his    submissions.};     The   quarrel, 
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hy  the  JHlerposition  of  the  prelates,  seemed  for  the  preseot  to 
be  appeased. 

[1329.]  Bui  Mortimer,  in  order  (o  intimidate  tlie  princes, 
determined  to  have  a  victim  ;  aad  the  simplipity,  with  the  good 
inientions  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  afforded  him  soon  aflor  an 
opportunity  of  practising  upoa  him.  By  himself  and  his 
emissaries  he  endeavored  to  persuade  that  pnoce  that  his 
brother,  King  Edward,  was  still  alive,  and  detained  in  some 
secret  prison  in  England.  The  earl,  whose  remorses  for  the 
part  which  he  had  acted  against  the  late  king  probably  in- 
clined him  lo  give  credit  to  this  intelligence,  entered  into  o. 
design  of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  of  reinstating  him  on  the 
throne,  and  of  making  thereby  some  atonement  for  the  injuries 
which  he  himself  had  unwarily  done  him.*  [1330.]  After 
this  harmless  contrivance  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  a 
certain  length,  the  eart  was  seized  by  Mortimer,  was  accused 
before  the  parliament,  and  condemned,  by  those  slavish  though 
.turbulent  barons,  tolose  his  life  and  fortune.  The  queen  and 
"Mortimer,  apprehensive  of  young  Edward's  lenity  towards  his 
uncle,  hurried  on  the  execution,  and  the  prisoner  ^as  be- 
headed next  day  :  but  ao  general  was  the  affection  borne  him, 
and  such  pity  prevailed  for  his.  unhappy  fate,  that,  though 
peers  had  been  easily  found  to  condemn  him,  it  was  evening 
before  his  enemies  could  find  an  executioner  to  perform  the 
office  .t 

The  earl  of  Lancaster,  on  pretence  of  bia  having  assented 
to  this  conspiracy,  was  soon  after  thrown  into  prison :  many 
of  the  prelates  and  nobility  were  prosecuted  :  Mortimer  em- 
ployed this  engine  to  crush  all  his  enemies,  and  to  enrich 
himself  and  his  family  by  the  forfeitures.  The  estate  of  the 
earl  of  Kent  was  seized  for  his  younger  son,  Geoffrey  :  the 
immense  fortunes  of  the  Spensers  and  their  adherents  were 
mostly  converted  to  his  own  use :  he  affected  a  state  and 
dignity  equal  or  superior  to  the  royal :  hia  power  became 
formidable  to  every  one  :  his  illegal  practices  were  daily  com- 
plained of:  and  all  parties,  forgetting  past  animosities,  con- 
spired ill  their  haired  of  Mortimer. 

It  was  impossible  that  these  abuses  could  long  escape  the 
observation  of  a  prince  endowed  with  so  much  spirit  and 
judgment  as  yeung  Edward,  who,  being  now  in  his  eighteenth 

■  Avesbury,  p.  8.    Anon.  Hist.  p.  395. 

t  Heming.  p.  271.    Ypod.  Neuat.  p.  610.    Knjgkhm,  p.  3556 
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year,  and  feeling  himself  capable  of  governing,  repined  at 
being  held  in  fetters  by  this  insolent  minister.  But  so  much 
was  lie  surrounded  by  llie  emissaries  of  Mortimer,  that  it 
hohoved  him  to  conduct  the  project  for  subverting  him  with 
the  same  secrecy  and  precaution  as  if  he  had  been  forming  a 
conspiracy  against  his  sovereign.  He  communicated  his  in- 
tentions to  Lord  Mountacute,  who  engaged  the  Lords  Molina 
and  Clifford,  Sir  John  Nevil  of  Hornby,  Sir  Edward  Bohun, 
Uflbrd,  and  others,  to  enter  info  their  views  ;  and  the  Castle 
of  Nottingham  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  the  enterprise. 
The  queen  dowager  and  Mortimer  lodged  in  that  fortress: 
.■^he  king  also  was  admitted,  though  with  a  few  only  of  his 
attendants:  and  as  the  castle  was  strictly  guarded,  the  gates 
locked  every  evening,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the  queen,  it 
became  necessary  to  communicate  the  design  to  Sir  William 
Eland,  the  governor,  who  zealously  took  part  in  it.  By  his 
direction,  the  king's  associates  were  admitted  through  a  sub- 
terraneous passage,  which  had  formerly  been  contrived  for  a 
eecrel  oullet  from  the  castle,  but  svas  now  buried  in  rubbish ; 
and  Mortimer,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  make  resist- 
ance, was  suddenly  seized  in  an  apartment  adjoining  to  the 
queen's,"  A  parliament  ^vas  immediately  summoned  for  his 
condemnation.  He  was  accused  before  that  assembly  of 
having  usurped  regal  power  from  the  council  of  regency 
appointed  by  parliament;  of  having  procured  the  death  of  the 
late  king;  of  having  deceived  tlie  earl  of  Kent  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  restore  that  prince;  of  having  solicited  and  obtained 
exorbitant  grants  of  the  royal  demesnes  ;  of  having  dissipated 
the  public  treasure ;  of  secreting  twenty  thousand  marks  of 
the  money  paid  by  the  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  of  other  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.t  The  parliament  condemned  him  from 
the  supposed  notoriety  of  the  factsj  without  trial,  or  hearing 
his  answer,  or  examining  a  witness ;  and  he  was  hanged  on 
a  gibbet  at  the  Elmes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  sentence  was  near  twenty  years  after 
reversed  by  parliament,  in  favor  of  Mortimer's  son  ;  and  the 
reason  assigned  was,  the  illegal  manner  of  proceeding.!  The 
principles  of  law  and  justice  were  established  in  Engktnd,  not 

•  Avesbury,  p.  9. 

+  Bcadj-'fl  App.  No.   83.    Anon.  Hiet.  p.  397,  398.    Knyghton, 
0.  2336. 
I  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  8E,  SS. 
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in  such  a  <l^ree  as  lo  prevent  any  iniqu  lous  sentence  against 
a  persiin  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party ;  but  sufficient,  on  tlie 
return  of  his  credit,  or  that  of  his  friends,  to  serve  as  a  reason 
or  pretence  for  its  reversal. 

[1331.]  ,  Justice  was  also  d  by  a    entence  of  the 

house  of  peers  on  some  of  the  laf  m  nals,  particularly 

oa  Simon  de  Hereford  :  but  ih    b  n  ha  act  of  jurisdic- 

tloo,  entered  a  protest,  tliat  th  ugh  h  y  h  d  ried  Bereford, 
who  was  none  of  their  peers,  they  sh  Id  n  for  the  future  be 
obliged  to  receive  any  such  in  1  T!  e  queen  was  con- 

fined to  her  own  house  at  Risings,  near  London  :  her  revenue 
was  reduced  to  four  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  *  and  though 
the  king,  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  paid  her  a  decent 
visit  once  or  twice  a  year,  she  never  was  able  to  reinstate  her- 
"ftelf  in  any  credit  or  authority. 

Edward,  having  now  ialcen  the  reins'  of  government  into 
his  own  hands,  applied  himself,  with  industry  and  judgment, 
to  redress  all  those  grievances  which  had  proceeded  either 
from  want  of  authority  ia  the  crown,  or  from  the  late  abuses 
of  it.  He  issued  writs  to  the  judges,  enjoining  them  !o  ad- 
minister justice,  without  paying  any  regard  to  arbitrary  orders 
from  the  ministers:  and  as  the  rabbers,  thieves,  niurderers, 
and  criminals  of  all  kinds,  had,  during  the  course  of  public 
convulsions,  multiplied  lo  an  enormous  degree,  and  were 
openly  protected  by  the  great  barons,  who  made  use  of  them 
against  their  enemies,  the  king,  after  exacting  fron»  the  peers 
a  solemn  promise  in  parliament,  that  they  would  break  off  all 
connections  with  such  malefaotors,t  set  himself  in  earnest  to 
remedy  the  evil.  Many  of  these  gangs  iiad  become  so  numer- 
ous as  to  require  his  own  presence  to  disperse  them ;  and 
he  eserted  both  courage  and  industry  in  executing  this  salutary 
office.  The  ministers  pf  justice,  from  liis  ejcampte,  employed 
the  utmost  diligence  in.  discovering,  purauing,  and  punishing 
the  criminals ;  and  this  disorder  was  by  degrees  corrected,  at 
least  palliated ;  the  utmost-  that  could  be  expected  with  regard 
to  a  disease  hitherto  inherent  in  the  constitution. 

In  proportion  as  the  government  acquired  authority  at  home, 
it  became  formidable  to  the  neighboring  nations;  and  the  am- 
bitious spirit  of  Edward  sought,and  soon  found,  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  itself.  The  wise  and  valiant  Robert  Bruce,  who 
had  recovered  by  arms  the  independence  of  his  country,  and 

*  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  10  Cotton's  Ateidg-  p.  10. 
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had  fixed  it  by  the  last  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  90o» 
Bfter  died,  and  left  David  his  son,  a  minor,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Eandolph,  earl  of  Murray,  the  companion  of  all  his 
victories.  It  had  been  stipulated  in  this  treaty,  that  both  the 
Scottish  nobility  who,  before  the  commencement  of  the  wars 
enjoyed  lands  in  England,  and  the  English  who  inherited 
estates  in  Scotland,  should  be  restored  to  their  respective  pos- 
sessions:* but  though  this  article  had  been  executed  pretty 
regularly  on  the  part  of  Edward,  Robert,  who  observed  that 
the  estates  claimed  by  Englishmen  were  much  more  numer- 
ous and  valuable  than  the  others,  either  thought  it  dangerous 
to  admit  so  many  secret  enemies  into  the  kingdom,  or  found 
it  difficult  to  wrest  from  his  own  followers  the  possessions  be- 
stowed on  them  as  the  reward  of  former  services  ;  imd  he  had 
protracted  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  stipulation.  The 
English  nobles,  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  began  to 
think  of  a  remedy ;  and  as  their  inSuence  was  great  in  the 
north,  their  enmity  alone,  even  though  unsupported  by  the 
king  of  England,  became  dangerous  to  the  minor  prince  who 
succeeded  to  the  Scottish  throne. 

[1333.]  Edward  Ballol,  the  son  of  that  John  who  was 
crowned  king  of  Scotland,  had  been  detained  some  time  a 
prisoner  in  England  afler  his  father  was  released  ;  but  hav- 
ing also  obtained  his  liberty,  he  went  over  to  France,  and 
resided  in  Normandy,  on  his  patrimonial  estate  in  that  coun- 
try, v'ilf'iout  any  thoughts  of  reviving  the  claims  of  his  family 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  His  pretensions,  however  plausible, 
had  been  so  strenuously  abjured  by  tho  Soots  and.  rejected  by 
the  English,  that  he  was  universally  regarded  as  a  private  per- 
son ;  and  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison  on  account  of  some 
private  offence  of  which  he  was  accused.  Lord  Beaumont, 
a  great  English  baron,  who,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  claimed 
the  earldom  of  Buchan  in  Scot!and,t  found  him  in  this  situa- 
tion ;  and  deeming  him  a  proper  instrument  for  his  purpose, 
made  such  interest  with  the  king  of  France,  who  was  not 
aware  of  the  consequences,  that  he  recovered  him  his  liberty, 
and  brought  him  over  with  him  to  England, 

TJie  injured  nobles,  possessed  of  such  a  head,  began  to 
think  of  vindicating  their  rights  by  force  of  arms ;  and  they 
»ppliod  to  Edward  for  his  concurrence  and  assistance.  But 
here  wore   several   reasons  which  deterred    the  king  from 

■  Eymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  384.  +  Eymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  351. 
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openly  avowing  their  enterprise.  In  his  treaty  with  Sootlntid, 
he  had  entered  into  a  bond  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  payable 
to  the  pope,  if  wilhin  four  years  he  violated  the  peace ;  and  as 
the  term  was  not  yet  elapsed,  he  dreaded  the  exacting  of  that 
penalty  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  who  possessfid  so  many 
means  of  forcing  princes  to  make  payment.  He  was  alao 
afraid  that  violence  and  injustice  would  every  where  be  im- 
puted to  him,  if  he  attacked  with  superior  force  a  minor  king, 
and  a  brother- io-iaw,  whose  independent  title  had  so  lately 
been  acknowledged  by  a  solemn  treaty.  And  as  the  regent 
of  Scotland,  on  .every  demand  which  had  been  made  of  restitu- 
tion to  the  English  barons,  had  always  confessed  the  justice  of 
their  Claim,  acd  had  only  given  an  evasive  answer,  graunded 
on  plausible. pretences,  Edward  resolved  not  to  proceed'  by 
open  violence,  but  lo  employ  like  artifices  against  him.  He 
secretly  encouraged  Balioi  in  his  enterprise  j  connived  at  his 
assembling  forces  in  the  north  ;  and  gave  countenance  to  the 
nobles  who  were  disposed  to  join  la  the  attempt.  A  force  of 
near  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  was  enlisted  under 
Balioi,  by  Umfreville,  earl  of  Angus,  the  lords  Beaumont, 
Ferrara,  Fitz-warin,  Wake,  Stafford,  Talbot,  and  Moubray, 
As  those  adventurers  apprehended  that  the  frontiers  would  be 
strongly  armed  and  guarded,  they  resolved  to  make  their  at- 
tack by  sea ;  and  having  embarked  at  Eavenspur,  they  reached 
in  a  few  days  the  coast  of  Fife. 

Scotland  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  diiTerent  situation  from 
that  in  which  it  had  appeared  under  the  victorious  Robert. 
Besides  the  loss  of  that  great  monarch,  whose  genius  and  author- 
ity preserved  entire  the  whole  political  fabric,  and  maintained 
a  union  among  the  uaruly  barons.  Lord  Douglas,  impatient 
of  rest,  had  gone  over  to  Spain  in  a  crusade  against  the  Moors, 
and  had  there  perished  in  baltie:*  the  earl  of  Murray,  who 
had  long  been  declining  through  age  and  infirmities,  had 
lately  died,  and  had  lieen  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  Donald, 
earlof  Marre,  a  man  of  much  inferior  talents:  the  military  spirit 
of  the  Soots,  though  still  unbroken,  was  left  whhout  a  propei 
guidance  and  direction :  and  a  minor  king  seemed  ilj  qualifiea 
to  defend  an  inheritance,  which  it  had  required  all  the  consum- 
mate valor  and  abilities  of  his  father  to  acquire  and  maintain- 
But  as  the  Scots  were  apprised  of  the  intended  invasion,  great 
numbers,  on  the  appearance  of  tlie    English  fleet,   imme- 

•  Froissard,  liv.  i  chap.  21. 
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diately  nwi  to  the  shore,  in  order  to  prevent  tho  landing  of  the 
enemy.  Baliol  had  valor  and  activity,  and  he  drove  back  the 
Scots  with  considerable  loss.*  He  rnavched  westward  into  the 
heart  of  the  country ;  flattering  himself  that  the  ancient  parti- 
sans of  his  family  would  declare  for  him.  But  (he  fierce 
animosities  which  had  been  kindled  between  the  two  nations, 
inspiring  the 'Scots  wtih  a  strong  prejudice  against  a  prince 
supported  by  the  English,  he  was  regarded  as  a  common  enfe* 
toy ;  and  the  regent  found  no  difficulty  in  assembling  a  great 
&rmy  to  oppose  him.  It  is  pretended  thai  Marre  bad  no  less 
than  forty  tiiouaaad  men  under  his  banners ;  but  the  same 
hurry  and  impatience  that  made  him  collect  a  force,  which, 
from  its  greatness,  was  ao  diaproportioned  to  the  occasion,  ren- 
dered all  bis  motions  unskiifu!  and  imprudent.  The  River 
Erne  ran  between  the  two  armies  ;  and  the  Scots,  confiding 
in  that  securi^,  as  well  as  in  their  great  superiority  of  num- 
bers, kept  no  order  in  their  encampment.  Baliol  passed  the 
river  in  the  night-time  ;  attacked  the  unguarded  and  undisci- 
plined Scots  ;  threw  ihem  into  confusion,  which  was  increased 
by  the  darkness,  and  by  their  very  numbers,  to  which  they 
trusted ;  and  he  beat  ihem  off  the  field  with  great  slaughter.t 
But  in  the  morning,  when  the  Scots  were  at  some  distance, 
they  were  ashamed  of  having  yielded  the  victory  to  so  weak 
a  foe,  and  they  hurried  back  to  recover  the  honor  of  tho 
day.  Their  eager  passions  urged  them  precipitately  to  battle, 
without  regard  to  some  broken  ground  which  lay  between 
thern  and  the  enemy,  and  which  disordered  and  confounded 
their  ranks.  Baliol  seized  the  fovorable  opportunity,  ad- 
vanced his  troops  upon  them,  prevented  them  from  rallying, 
and  anew  chased  them  off  the  field  with  redoubled  slaughter. 
There  fell  above  twelve  thousand  Scots  in  this  action ;  and 
among  these  the  flower  of  their  nobility ;  the  regent  himself, 
the  earl  of  Carrick,  a  natural  son  of  their  late  king,  the  earls 
of  Athole  and  Monteith,  lord  Hay  of  Errol,  constable,  and  tha 
lords  Keith  and  Lindsey.  The  loss  of  the  English  scarcely 
exceeded  thirty  men ;  a  strong  proof,  among  many  others,  of 
iho  miser^le  state  of  military  discipline  in  those  ages.f 

■Baliol  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  Perth ;  but  still 
vas  not  able  to  bring  over  any  of  the  Scots  to  his  party 

•  Heming.  p.  272.    Walsing.  p.  131.    Knjrghton,  p.  2560. 

t  Knyghton,  p.  2561. 
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Pafrie  Dunbar,  earl  of  Marche,  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas, 
braiher  to  the  lord  of  that  name,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
Scottish  armies,  which  amoimied  stiil  to  near  forty  thousand 
men ;  and  they  pur])osed  to  reduce  Baliol  and  the  English  bj 
famine.  They  blockaded  Perth  by  land ;  they  collected  some 
vessels  with  which  they  invested  it  by  water ;  but  Baliol's  ships, 
attacking  the  Scottisli  fleet,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
opened  the  communication  between  Perth  and  the  sea.*  The 
Scotch  armies  were  then  obliged  to  disband  forwant  of  pay  and 
subsistence  :  the  nation  was  in  etfect  subdued  by  a  handful  of 
men  :  each  oobleman  who  found  himself  most  exposed  to  dao- 
ger,  successively  submitted  lo  Balio! :  that  prince  was  crowned 
at  Scone ;  David,  his  competitor,  was  sent  over  to  France  with 
his  betrothed  wife  Jane,  sister  to  Edward :  and  the  heads  of 
his  party  sued  lo  Baliol  for  a  truce,  which  he  granted  them,  in 
order  to  assemble  a  parliament  in  tranquillity,  and  have  his 
title  recognized  by  the  whole  Scottish  nation. 

[1333.J  But  Baliol's  imprudence,  or  his  necessities,  making 
him  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  his  English  followers,  he  was, 
notwithstanding  the  truce,  attacked  of  a  sudden  near  Annan, 
by  Sir  Archibald  Douglas  and  other  chieftains  of  that  party ; 
he  wag  routed ;  his  brother,  John  Baliol,  was  slain ;  he  him- 
self was  chased  into  England  in  a  miserable  condition ;  and 
thus  lost  his  itJngdom  by  a  revolution  as  sudden  as  that  by 
which  he  had  acquired  it. 

While  Baliol  enjoyed  his  ahorf-lived  and  precarious  royalty, 
he  had  been  sensible  that,  without  the  protection  of  England, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  possession  of  the 
throne ;  and  he  had  secretly  sent  a  message  to  Edward,  offer- 
ing to  acknowledge  his  superiority,  to  renew  the  homage  foi" 
his  crown,  and  to  espouse  the  princess  Jane,  if  the  pope's  con- 
sent could  be  obtained  for  dissolving  her  fowaer  marriage, 
which  was  not  yet  consummated.  Edward,  ambitious  of 
recovering  that  important  concession,  niade  by  Mortimer  dur- 
ing his  minority,  threw  off  all  scruples,  and  willingly  accepted 
the  offer ;  but  as  the  dethroning  of  Baliol  had  rendered  this 
stipulation  of  no  effect,  the  king  prepared  io  reinstate  him  in 
possession  of  the  crown ;  an  enterprise  which  appeared  from 
late  experience  so  easy  and  so  little  hazardous.  As  he  pos- 
sessed many  popular  arts,  he  consulted  his  parliament  on  the 
but  that  assembly,  finding  the  resolution  already 

«  Heming.  p.  273-    Knyghton,  p.  2361. 
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taken,  declined  giving  any  opinion,  and  only  granted  him,  in 
order  to  support  the  enterprise,  an  aid  of  a  fifteenth  from  the 
pei^onal  estates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  a  tenth  of  the 
movables  of  boroughs.  And  they  added  a  petition,  that  tha 
king  would  thenceforth  live  on  his  own  revenue,  without  griev- 
ing his  subjects  by  illegal  taxes,  or  by  the  outrageous  seizure 
oftheir  goods  in  the  shape  of  purveyance.* 

As  the  Scots  expected  that  the  chief  brunt  of  the  war  would 
fell  upon  Berwick,  Douglas,  the  regent,  threw  a  strong  garrison 
into  that  place,  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Keith,  and 
he  himself  assembled  ■a  great  army  on  the  frontiers,  ready  to 
penetrate  into  England  as  soon  as  Edward  should  have  invest- 
ed that  place.  The  EngUsh  army  was  less  numerous,  but 
better  supplied  with  arms  and  provisions,  and  retained  in  stricter 
discipline ;  and  the  king,  notwithstanding  the  valiant  defenca 
made  by  Keith,  had  in  two  months  reduced  the  garrison  to 
extremities,  and  had  obliged  them  to  capitulate :  they  engaged 
to  surrender,  if  they  were  not  relieved  within  a  few  days  by 
their  countrymen.t  This  intelligence  being  conveyed  to  the 
Scottish  army,  which  was  preparing  to  invade  Northumberland, 
changed  their  plan  of  operations,  and  engaged  them  to  advance 
towards  Berwick,  and  attempt  the  relief  of  that  important 
fortress.  Douglas,  who  had  ever  purposed  to  decline  a  pitched 
battle,  in  which  he  was  sensible  of  the  enemy's  superiority, 
and  who  intended  to  have  drawn  out  the  war  by  small  skir- 
mishes, and  by  mutually  ravaging  each  other's  countrj',  was 
forced,  by  the  impatience  of  his  troops,  to  put  the  fate  of  the 
kingdom  upon  the.eventof  one  day.  He  attacked  the  English 
at  Halidown  Hill, a  little  north  of  Berwick;  and  though  his 
heavy-armed  cavalry  dismounted,  in  order  to  render  the  action 
more  steady  and  desperate,  they  were  received  with  such  valor 
by  Edward,  and  were  so  galled  by  the  English  archers,  that 
they  \vere  soon  thrown  into  disorder  and  on  the  fall  of  Douglas, 
their  general,  were  totally  routed.  The  whole  army  fled  in 
confusion,  and  the  English,  but  much  more  the  Irish,  gave 
little  quarter  in  the  pursuit:  all  the  nobles  of  chief  distinci ion 
were  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners :  near  thirty  thousand  of 
the  Scots  fell  in  the  action ;  while  the  loss  of  the  English- 
amounted  only  to  one  knighl,  one  esquire,  and  thirteen  private 
ioldiera ;  an  inequality  almost  incredible,  j 
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After  this  fatal  blow,  the  Scottish  nobles  had  no  other  re- 
Bouree  than  instant  submission ;  and  Edward,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable body  with  Baliol  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom,  returned  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  England. 
Baliol  was  acknowledged  king  by  a  parliament  assembled  at 
Edinburgh;*  the  superiority  of  England  was  again  recognized; 
many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  swore  fealty  to  Edward ;  and  to 
complete  the  misfortunes  of  that  nation,  Baliol  ceded  Berwick, 
Dunbar,  Eoxburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  all  the  south-east  counties 
of  Scotland,  which  were  declared  to  be  forever  annexed  to 
the  English  monarchy.t 

[1334.]  If  Baliol  on  his  first  appearance  was  dreaded  by 
the  Scots,  as  an  inalrument  employed  by  England  for  the  sub- 
jection of  the  kingdom,  this  deed  confirmed  all  their  suspicions, 
and  rendered  him  the  object  of  universal  hatred.  Whatever 
submissions  ihey  might  be  obliged  to  make,  they  considered 
him  not  as  their  prince,  but  as  the  delegate,  and  confederate 
of  their  determined  enemy :  and  neither  the  manners  of  the 
age,  nor  the  state  of  Edsvard's  revenue,  permitting  him  to 
maintain  a  standing  army  in  Scotland,  the  English  forces 
were  no  sooner  withdrawn,  than  the  Scots  revolted  from 
Baliol,  and  returned  to  their  former  allegiance' under  Bruce. 
Sir  Andrew  Murray,  appointed  regent  by  the  party  of  Ihia 
latter  prince,  smployed  with  success  his  valor  and  activity  is 
many  small  but  decisive  actions  against  Baliol ;  and  in  a  short 
lime  had  almost  wholly  expelled  him  the  kingdom.  [1335.] 
Edward  was  obliged  again  to  assemble  an  army,  and  to  mtn-ch 
into  Scotland :  the  Scots,  taught  by  experience,  withdrew  into 
their  hills  and  fastnesses :  he  destroyed  the  houses  and  rav- 
aged the  estates  of  those  whom  he  called  rebels :  but  this  con- 
firmed Ihem  still  further  in  their  obstinate  antipathy  to  England 
and  to  Baliol ;  and  being  now  rendered  desperate,  they  were 
ready  to  take  advantage,  on  the  first  opportunity,  of  the  retreat 
of  their  enemy,  and  they  soon  reconquered  their  country  from 
the  English.  [1336.]  Edward  made  anew  his  appearance  in 
Scotland  with  like  success :  he  found  every  thing  hostile  in  llie 
kingdom,  except  the  spot  on  which  he  was  encamped :  and 
though  he  marched  uncontrolled  over  the  low  countries,  the 
nation  itself  was  farther  than  ever/rom  being  broken  and  sub- 
dued. Besides  being  supported  by  their  pride  and  anger,  pas 
sions  difiicult  to  tame,  they  were  encouraged,  amidst  all  ihei? 

•  EjTOot  vol.  IT.  p.  690.  t  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  614. 
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calamities,  by  daily  promises  of  relief  from  France  ;  and  as  n 
war  was  now  likely  to  hrsak  out  between  that  kingdom  and 
England,  tliey  had  reason  to  expect,  from  this  incident,  a  great 
diversion  of  that  force  which  had  so  iong  oppressed  and  over- 
whelmed them. 

[1337.]  We  now  come  to  a  transaction  on  which  depended 
the  most  memorable  events,  not  only  of  this  long  and  active 
reign,  but  of  the  whole  Roglish  and  French  history  during 
more  than  a  century ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
give  a  particular  account  of  the  springs  and  causes  of  it. 

It  had  long  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  crown  of 
France  could  never  descend  to  a  female  ;  and  in  order  to 
give  more  authority  to  this  maxim,  and  assign  it  a  deter- 
minate origin,  it  had  been  usual  to  derive  it  from  a  clause  in 
the  Salian  code,  the  law  of  an  ancient  tribe  among  the  Franks ; 
though  that  clause,  when  strictly  examined,  carries  only  the 
appearance  of  fa.voring  this  principle,  and  does  not  really,  by 
the  confession  of  the  best  antiquaries,  bear  the  sense  com- 
monly imposed  upon  it.  ■  But  though  positive  law  seems 
wanting  among  the  French  for  the  exclusion  of  fema'es,  the 
practice  had  taken  place  ;  and  the  rule  was  established  beyond 
controversy  on  some  ancient  as  well  as  some  modem  pre- 
cedents. During  the  first  race  of  the  monarchy,  the  Franks 
were  so  rude  and  barbarous  a  people,  that  they, were  incapable 
of  submitting  to  a  female  reign  ;  and  in  that  period  of  their 
history  there  were  frequent  in'itances  of  kings  advanced  to 
royalty,  in  prejudice  of      m  re   related    to  the 

crown  by  nearer  degrees  o  ng    n         These  precedents, 

joined  to  like  causes,  had  b    h  d    he  mate  succession 

in  the  second  race  ;  and  th     g  an  es  were  neither  so 

frequent  nor  so  certain  d  g  h  p  d,  the  principle  of 
excluding  the  female  line  h    e  prevmled,  and  to 

have  directed  the  conduct  ot  the  nation.  During  the  third 
race,  the  crown  had  descended  from  father  to  son  for  eleven 
generations,  from  Hugh  Capet  to  Lewis  Hutin  ;  and  thus,  in 
fact,  during  the  course  of  nine  hundred  years,  the  French  mon- 
archy had  always  been  governed  by  males,  and  no  female,  and- 
none  who  founded  his  title  on  a  female,  had  ever  mounted  tlie 
throne.  Philip  the  Fair,  father  of  Lewis  Hutin,  left  three 
sons,  this  Lewis,  Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair,  and 
one  daughter,  Isabella,  queen  of  England.  Lewis  Hutin,  the 
eldest,  left  at  his  death  one  daughter,  by  Margaret,  sister  to 
Eudes,  dul  e  of  Burgundy  ;  and  as  his  queen  was  then  preg. 
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n.int,  Philip,  his  younger  brother,  wat;  nppointod  regent,  till  it 
should  appear  whether  tiie  child  pro\ed  a  son  or  a  daughter. 
The  queen  bore  a  male,  who  lived  only  a  few  days :  Philip 
was  proclaimed  king :  and  as  the  duke  of  Burgundy  made 
some  opposition,  and  asserted  the  rights  of  his  niece,  the  Btatea 
of  the  feiogdom,  by  a  solemn  and  deliberate  decree,  gave  her 
an  exclusion,  and  declared  all  females  forever  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France.  Philip  died  after  a  iihort 
reign,  leaving  three  daughters  ;  and  his  brother  Charles,  with- 
out dispute  or  controversy,  then  succeeded  to  ihe  crown.  The 
reign  of  Charles  was  also  short;  he  loft  one  daughter  ;  but  as 
his  queen  was  pregnant,  the  nest  male  heir  was  appointed 
regent,  with  a  declared  right  of  succi'ssion  if  the  issue  should 
prove  female.  This  prince  wa-s  Philip  do  Valois,  coiisin- 
gcrman  to  the  deceased  king ;  being  (he  son  of  Charles  de 
Valoi'i,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Tb?  queen  of  France  was 
delivered  of  a  daughter  :  the  regency  ended  ;  and  Philip  de 
Valois  was  unanimously  placed  on  the  throne  of  France. 

The  king  of  England,  who  was  at  that  time  a  youth  of 
fifteen  years  of  age,  embraced  u  notion  that  he  was  entitled, 
in  right  of  his  mother,^  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  the  clajm  of  the  nephew  was  preferable  to  that  of  the 
cousin- german.  There  could  not  well  be  imagined  a  notion 
weaker  or  worse  grQunded,  The  principle  of  escluding 
females  wa^,of  old  an  established  opinion  in  France,  and  liad 
acquired  equal  auflioiity  with  the  most  express  and  positive 
law :  it  was  supported  by  ancient  precedents  ;  it  was  con- 
firrpgd  by  repent"  instariiiea,  solemnly  and  deliberately  decided : 
and,  what  ptacecl  it  at0!f  farther  beyond  controversy,  if  Edward 
wag  disposed  to  question  its  validity,  he  thereby  cut  off  his 
own  pretensions  ;  since  the  three  last  Itings  had  all  left  daugh- 
^t3,  who  wei;e  still  alive,  and'  who  stood  before  him  in  the 
Qrder  of  succession.  He  was  therefore  reduced  to  assert 
that,  though  his  mother  Isabella  was,  on  account  of  her  sex, 
incapable  of  succeeding,  he  himself,  who  inherited  thi-ough 
lier,  was  liable  to  no  such  objection,  and  might  claim  bj  the 
right  of  propiuq^uity.  But,  besides  that  this  pretension  ^vaa 
more  favorable  to  Charles,  king  of  NavaiTe,  descended  from 
the  daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin,  it  was  so  contrary  to  .the 
esiablislied  principles  of  succession  in  every  country  of 
Europe,*  was  so  repugnant  to  the  practice  iwlh  in  priv'at^ 

"  Froias^j^^  ILv.  ^.  chap.  4^. 
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nnd  public  inlicrilances,  that  nobody  in  France  thought  of 
Edward'iS  claim  :  Philip's  title  was  universally  recognized  :  • 
and  he  never  imagined  that  he  had  a  competitor,  much  less  so 
formidable  a  one  as  tlie  king  of  England. 

But  though  the  youthful  snd  ambitious  mind  of  Edward 
had  rashly  enlertamed  this  notion,  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  insist  on  his  pretensions,  which  must  have  immediately 
involved  him,  on  very  unequal  terms,  in  a  dangerous  and 
implacable  war  with  so  powerful  a  monarch.  Philip  was  a 
prince  of  mature  years,  of  great  experience,  and  at  that  lime 
of  an  established  character  both  for  prudence  and  valor ;  and 
by  these  circumstances,  aa  well  as  by  The  internal  union  of  his 
people,  and  tlieir  acquiescence  in  his  undoubted  right,  he  pos- 
sessed every  advantage  above  a  raw  youth,  newly  raised,  by 
injustice  and  violence,  to  the  government  of  the  most  intractable 
and  most  turbulent  subjects  in  Europe.  But  there  immediately 
occurred  an  incident  which  required  that  Edward  should  cither 
openly  declare  his  pretensions,  or  forever  renounce  and  abjure 
fhem.  He  was  summoned  to  do  homage  for  Guienne :  Philip 
was  preparing  to  compel  him  by  force  of  arms  :  that  country 
was  in  a  very  bad  slate  of  defence  r  and  the  forfeiture  of  so 
rich  an  inheritance  was,  by  the  feudal  law,  the  immediate  eon* 
sequence  of  his  refusing  or  declining  to  perform  rfie  duty  of  a 
vassal.  Edward  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  submit  to 
present  necessity  :  he  went  over  to  Amiens,  did  homage  to 
Philip,  and  as  there  had  arisen  some  controversy,  concerning 
the  terms  of  this  submission,  he  afterwards  sent  over  a 
formal  deed,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  be  owed  liege 
homage  to  France  ;  t  which  was  in  effect  ratifying,  and  thai 
in  the  strongest  terms,  Philip's  title  to  the  crown  of  that  king- 
dom. His  own  claim  indeed  was  so  unreasonable,  and  so  thor- 
oughly disavowed  by  the  whole  French  nation,  that  to  insist  on 
it  was  no  better  than  pretending  to  the  violent  conquest  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  never  have  furlhet 
thought  of  it,  had  it  not  been  for  some  incidents  which  excited 
an  animosity  between  the  monarchs. 

Eobert  of  Ariois  was  descended  from  the  blood  royal  of 
France,  ivas  a  man  of  great  character  and  authority,  had 
spoused  Philip's  sister,  and  by  his  birth,  talents,  and  credit 

•  Froisaard,  liv.  i.  chap,  23. 

t  Ryin«r,  voL  iv.  p,  477,  4S1.  Proissotd,  liv.  i.  chap.  35.  Anon. 
mat.  p.  394.    Walsmg.  p.  130.    Muiimutli,  p.  73. 
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was  entitled  to  make  the  highest  figure,  and  fill  the  moat 
important  offices  in  the  monarchy.  This  prince  had  Irat  the 
county  of  Artois,  which  he  claimed  as  hia  birthright,  by  a 
sentence,  commonly  deemed  iniquitous,  of  Philip  the  Fair; 
and  he  was  seduced  to  attempt  recovering  possession  by  ao 
action  so  unworthy  of  his  rank  and  character  as  a  forgery,* 
The"  detection  of  this  crime  covei-ed  him  with  shame  and 
confusion :  his  brother-in-law  not  only  al^ndoned  him,  but 
prosecuted  him  with  violence :  Robert,  incapable  of  bearing 
disgrace,  left  the  kingdom,  and  hid  himself  in  the  Low 
Countries:  chased  from  that  retreat  bythe  authority  of  Pliilip, 
he  came  over  lo  England  ;  in  spite  of  the  French  ktng^ 
menaces  and  remonstrances,  he  was  favorably  received  by 
Edward ;  t  and  was  soon  admitted  into  the  councils  and 
shared  tho  confidence  of  that  monarch.  Abandoning  him- 
self lo  all  the  movements  of  mge  and  despair,  be  endeavored 
lo  revive  the  prepossession  entertained  by  Edward  in  favoi 
of  bis  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  even  flattered  bini 
that  it  was  not  impossible  for  a  prince  of  his  valor  and  abil- 
ities to  render  his  claim  etFectual,  The  king  was  the  mora 
disposed  to  hearken  to  suggestions  of  this  nature,  because  he 
had,  in  several  particulars,  found  reason  to  complain  of  Phil- 
ip's conduct  with  regard  to  Gutenne,  and  because  that  prince 
had  both  given  proleclion  lo  the  exiled  David  Bruce,  and 
supported,  at  least  encouraged,  Ibe  Scots  in  their  struggles 
for  independence.  Thus  resentment  gradually  filled  the 
breasts  of  both  ttionarcbs,  and  made  them  incapable  of 
hearkening  to  any  terms  of  accommodation  proposed  by  the 
pope,  who  never  ceased  interposing  his  good  offices  between 
them.  Philip  thought  that  he  should  be  waiting  to  the  first 
principles  of  policy  if  be  abandoned  Scotland  :  Edward  af- 
firmed that  he  must  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  generosity 
if  he  withdrew  his  protectioti  from  Robert.  The  former, 
informed  of  some  preparations  for  hostilities  which  had  been 
made  by  his  rival,  issued  a  sentence  of  felony  and  attainder 
against  Robert,  and  declared  that  every  vassal  of  the  crown, 
whether  within  or  without  the  kifigdom,who  gave  counieuance 
to  that  traitor,  would  be  involved  in  the  same  sentei 
menace  ei\sy  to  be  understood:  the  latter,  resolute 
^ield,  endeavored  to  form  alliances  in  the  Low  Countr' 
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on  tlie  frontifira  of  Germany,  the  only  places  from  which  ha 
dither  could  make  aii  effectuai  attack  upon  France,  or  pro- 
duce siieh  a  diversion  as  might  save  the  province  of  Goieone,- 
which  lay  so  much  exposed  to  the  power  of  Philip. 

Th.e  king  began  with  opening  his  intentions  to  the  coimt  of 
Ilalnault,  his  father-in-law ;  and  having  engaged  him  in  his 
iaterests,  he  employed  the  good  offices  and  councils  of  Ihat 
prince  in  drawing  into  his  alliance  the  other  sovereigns  of  that 
neighborhood.  The  duke  of  Brabant  \vas  induced,  by  his 
mediation,  a.nd  by  largo  remittances  of  money  froiri  England, 
lo  promise  his  concurrence  ■  *  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the 
duke  of  Gueldres  them  q  s  of  Jules  the  count  of  Namur, 
tlie  lords  of  Fa  que  ont  and  Eaque  vere  engaged  by  like 
motives  to  embrace  tl  e  En£,l  sh  all  a  ce  t  These  sovereign 
princes  could  supply  e  tl  er  from  tl  e  r  o  vn  states  or  from  the 
bordering  count  es  great  un  bers  of  variike  troops ;  and 
nought  was  van  ng  to  make  the  force  on  that  quarter  very 
formidable  but  tl  e  access  on  of  Fbi  len ;  which  Edward 
procured  by  means  so  ne  vl  ^t  extraord  nary  and  unustia!. 

As  the  Flora  nga  e  e  the  first  people  i  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  tl  at  c  It  vated  arts  and  n  anufactures,  the  lower 
ranks  of  men  among  them  had  risen  to  a  degree  of  opulence 
unknown  elsewhere  to  those  of  their  station  in  that  barbarous 
age ;  had  acquired  privileges  and  independence,  and  began 
to  emerge  from  that  slate  of  vassalage,  or  rather  of  slavery, 
into  which  the  common  people  had  been  universally  thrown 
by  the  feudal  inslitutions.  It  ^vas  probably  difficult  for  them 
to  bring  their  sovereign  and  their  nobiltfy  to  conform  them- 
selves to  the  principles  of  law  and  civil  government,  so  much 
neglected  in  every  other  country  :  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  confine  themselves  within  the  proper  bounds  in  their  oppo- 
sition and  resentment  against  any  instance  of  tyranny  t  they 
had  risen  in  tumults ;  had  insulted  the  nobles :  had  chasei 
their  earl  into  France  ;  and  delivering  themselves  over  to  the 
guidance  of  a  seditious  leader,  had  been  guilty  of  all  that 
insolence  and  disorder  to  which  the  thoughtless  and  enragfid 
populace  are  so  much  inclined,  wherever  they  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  their  own  masters.^ 

Theii  present  leader  was  James  d'Arteville,  a  brewer  in 

•  Eymcr,  vol.  iv.'  p.  777. 

t  Froisg.Tid,  lif.  iv.  clmp.  29,  33.  36. 

J  Fi&issard,  liv.  i.  ehap,  30,     Meyerua, 
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Ghent,  who  governed  them  with  a  more  absolute  sway  than 
had  ever  been  assumed  by  any  of  their  lawful  sovereigns :  he 
pUiced  and  displaced  tlie  magistrates  at  pleasure  :  he  was 
axjcompcinied  by  a'  guard,  who,  on  the  least  signal  from  hiin, 
Instantly  assassinated  any  man  that  happened  to  fali  under  his 
displeasure  :  all  the  cities  of  Flanders  were  full  of  his  spies ; 
and  it  was  immediate  death  to  give  him  the  smallest  umbrage  ; 
the  few  nobles  who  remained  in  the  country,  lived  in  continual 
terror  from  his  violence :  he  seized  the  estates  of  all  those 
whom  he  had  either  banished  or  murdered  ;  and  bestowing  a 
part  on  Iheir  mves  and  children,  converted  the  remainder  to 
his  own  use.*  Such  were  the  first  effects  that  Europe  miw 
of  popular  violence  ,  after  having  groaned,  during  so  many 
ages,  under  monarchical  and  aristocratical  tyranny. 

James  d'Arteville  was  the  man  to  whom  Edward  addressed 
himself  for  bringing  over  the  Flemings  to  his  interests ;  and 
that  prince,  the  most  haughty  and  most  aspiring  of  the  age, 
never  courted  any  ally  with  so  much  assiduity  and  so  many, 
submissions  as  he  employed  towai'ds  this  seditious  and  crim- 
inal tradesman.  D'Arteville,  proud  of  these  advances  fi'om 
the  king  of  England,  and  sensible  that  the  Flemings  were 
naturally  inclined  to  maintain  connections  with  the  English, 
who  furnished  them  the  materials  of  their  woollen  manufac- 
tures, the  chief  source  of  their  opulence,  readily  embraced 
the  interests  of  Edward,  and  invited  him  over  into  the  Low 
Countries.  Edward,  before  he  entered  on  this  great  enter- 
prise, affected  to  consult  his  parliament,  asked  their  advice, 
and  obtained  their  consentt  And  tlie  more  to  strengthen  his 
hands,  he  procured  from  them  a  grant  of  twenty  thousand 
sacks  of  wool ;  which  might  amount  to  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds :  this  commodity  was  a  good  instrument  to  em- 
ploy with  the  Flemings ;  and  the  price  of  it  with  his  German 
allies.  He  completed  the  other  necessary  sums  by  loans,  by 
pawning  the  cvown  jewels,  by  confiscating  or  rather  robbing 
at  once  all  the  Lombards,  who  now  exercised  the  invidious 
trade  formerly  monopolized  by  the  Jews,  of  lending  on  inter- 
est ;  f  and  being  attended  by  a  body  of  English  forces,  and 
iiy  several  of  his  nobility,  he  sailed  over  lo  Flanders. 

[1338.1  The  German  princes,  in  order  to  justify  their 
unprovoked  hostilities  against  France,  had  required  the  sane- 

t  Cotton'a  Abridg. 
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tion  of  some  legal  authority  ;  and  Edward,  that  he  might  give 
them  satisfaction  on  this  head,  had  applied  to  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
then  emperor,  and  had  been  created  by  him  "  vicar  of  the 
empire;"  an  empty  title,  but  which  seemed  to  give  him  a 
rigiit  of  commanding  the  service  of  the  princes  of  Germany.* 
The  Flemings,  who  were  vassals  of  France,  pretending  like 
scruples  with  regard  io  the  invasion  of  their  liege  lord  ;  Ed- 
ward, by  the  advice  of  d'Arleville,  assumed,  in  his  comrnissiona, 
tlie  title  of  king  of  France ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  right, 
claimed  their  assistance  for  dethroning  Philip  de  Valois,  the 
usurper  of  bis  kingdom.t  This  step,  which  he  feared  would 
desti-oy  all  future  amity  between  the  kingdoms,  and  beget 
endless  and  implacable  jealousies  in  France,  was  not  taken  by 
him  without  much  reluctance  and  hesitation  r  and  not  being  in 
itself  very  justifiable,  it  has  in  the  issue  been  attended  with 
many  miseries  to  both  kingdoms.  From  this  period  we  may 
date  the  commencement  of  that  gireat  animosity  which  the 
English  nation  have  ever  since  borne  to  the  French,  which 
has  so  visible  an  inflnence  on  all  future  transactions,  and 
which  lias  been,  and  continues  lo  be,  the  spring  of  many  rash 
and  precipitate  resolutions  among  tliem.  in  all  the  preceding 
reigns  since  the  conquest,  the  hostilities  between  the  two 
crowns  had  been  only  casual  and  temporary  ;  and  as  they  had 
never  been  attended  with  any  bloody  or  dangerous  event,  the 
traces  of  them  were  easily  obliterated  by  the  first  treaty  of 
pacification.  The  Englisn  nobility  and  gentry  valued  fliem- 
selves  on  their  French  or  Norman  extraction  :  they  affected 
to  employ  the  language  of  that  country  in  all  public  transac- 
tions, and  even  in  familiar  conversation  ;  and  both  the  English 
court  and  camp  being  always  full  of  nobles  who  came  from 
diiFereiit  provinces  of  I'rance,  the  two  people  were,  during 
some  centuries,  more  intermingled  together  than  any  two  dis- 
tinct nations  whom  we  meet  with  in  history.  But  liie  fatal 
pretensions  of  Edward  III.  dissolved  all  iliese  connections, 
and  left  the  seeds  of  great  animosity  in  both  countries,  espe- 
cially among  the  English.  For  it  is  romarlcabie,  that  tliis  lat- 
ter nation,  though  they  were  commonly  the  aggressors,  and 
by  their  success  and  situation  were  enabled  to  commit  the 
most  cruel  injuries  on  the  other,  have  always  retained  a 
ttronger  tincture   of  national  antipathy ;    nor  is  their  hatred 
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retaliated  on  them  to  an  equal  degree  by  tlie  Frencli.  Tlial 
country  lies  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  lias  been  successively 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  all  its  neighbors,  the  popular  preju- 
dices have  been  diverted  into  many  chanaels,  and,  among  a 
people  of  softer  manners,  they  never  rose  to  a  great  height 
agaiast  any  particular  nation. 

Philip  made  great  preparations  against  the  attack  from  the 
EngUsh,  and  such  as  seemed  more  than  sufficjeat  to  secure 
him  from  the  danger.  Besides  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
nobility  in  his  owji  populous  and  warlike  kingdom,  his  foreign 
alliances  were  both  more  cordial  and  more  powerful  tlwi 
those  which  were  formed  by  his  antagonist.  The  pope,  who, 
at  this  time,  lived  in  Avignon,  was  dependent  on  Prance;  and 
being  disgusted  at  the  connections  between  Edward  and  Lewis 
of  Bavaria,  whom  he  had  excommunicated,  he  embraced  with 
zeal  and  sincerity  the  cause  of  the  French  monarch.  The 
king  of  Navarre,  the  dufce  of  Brittany,  the  count  of  Bar, 
were  in  the  same  interests ;  and  on  the  aide  of  Germany,  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  the  Palatine,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and 
Austria,  the  bishop  of  Liege,  the  counts  of  Deuxpont,  Vaude- 
moDt,  and  Geneva.  The  allies  of  Edward  were  in  them- 
selves weaker ;  and  having  ho  object  but  hia  money,  which 
began  to  be  exhausted,  they  were  slow  in  their  motions  and 
irresolute  in  their  measures.  [1339.]  The  duke  of  Brabant, 
the  most  powerful-  among  them,  seemed  even  inclined  to 
withdraw  himself  wholly  from  the  alliance  ;  and  the  king  was 
necessitated  both  to  give  the  Brabanters  new  privileges  in 
trade,  and  to  contract  his  son  Edward  with  the  daughter  of 
that  prince,  ere  he  could  bring  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 
The  summer  was  Wasted  in  conferences  and  negotiations 
before  Edward  could  take  the  tield ;  and  ha  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  alloife  his  German  allies  into  his  measures,  to  pretend 
that  the  first  attack  should  be  made  upon  Cambray,  a  city  of 
the  empire  which  had  been  garrisoned  by  Philip,*  But  find- 
ing, upon  trial,  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  he  conducted 
them  towards  the  frontiers  of  France ;  and  he  there  saw,  by 
Ik  sensible  proof,  llie  vanity  of  his  expectations :  the  count  of 
Namur,  and  even  the  count  of  Hainault,  his  brother-in-law, 
(for  the  old  count  was  dead,)  refused  to  commence  hostilitiea 
against  their  iiege  lord,  and  retired  with  their  troops-+     So 
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little  account  did  tliey  make  of  Edward's  pretensions  to  tlis 
crown  of  France ! 

The  king,  however,  eotere<3  the  enemy's  country,  and 
encamped  on  the  fields  of  Vironfoase,  near  Capelie,  with  an 
army  of  near  fifty  thousand  men,  composed  almost  entirely 
of  foreigners ;  Philip  approached  him  with  an  army  of  near 
douhle  the  force,  composed  chiefly  of  native  subjects ;  and  il 
was  daily  expected  that  a  battle  would  ensue.  But  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  was  averse  to  engage  against  so  great  a  superi- 
ority ;  the  French  thought  it  sufficient  if  he  eluded  the  attacks 
of  his  enemy,  without  running  any  unnecessary  hazard.  The 
two  armies  faced  each  other  for  some  days  ;  mutual  defiances 
were  sent :  and  Edward,  at  last,  retired  into  Flanders,  and 
disbanded  his  army.* 

Such  was  the  fruitless  and  almost  ridiculous  conclusion  of 
Edward's  mighty  preparations ;  and  as  his  measures  were 
the  most  prudent  tjiat  could  be  embraced  in  lus  situation,  he 
might  learn  from  experience  in  what  a  hopeless  enterprise  he 
was  engaged.  His  expenses,  though  they  had  led  to  no  end, 
had  been  consuming  and  destructive  ;  he  had  contracted  near 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  debt ;  t  he  had  anticipated 
all  his  revenue ;  he  had  pawned  every  thing  of  value  -which 
belonged  either  to  himself  or  his  queen ;  he  was  obliged  in 
eome  measure  even  to  pawn  himself  to  his  creditors,  by  not 
saiUng  to  England  till  he  obtained  their  permission,  and  by 
promising  on  his  word  of  honor  to  return  in  person,  if  he  did 
not  remit  their  money. 

But  he  was  a  prince  of  too  much  spirit  to  be,  discouraged 
by  the  first  difficulties  of  an  undertaking ;  and  he  was  anxious 
to  retrieve  his  honor  by  more  succe^ful  and  more  gallant 
enterprises.  For  this  purpose  he  had'  during  the  course  of 
the  campaign,  sent  ordens  to  summon  a  parliament  by  his  son 
Edward,  whom  he  had  left  with  the  title  of  guardian,  and  to 
demand  some  supply  in  his  urgent  necessities.  The  barons 
seemed  inclined  to  grant  his  request ;  but  the  knights,  who 
often,  at  this  lime,  acted  as  a  separate  body  from  the  bur- 
gesses, made  some  scruple  of  taxing  their  constituents  with- 
out their  consent ;  and  they  desired  the  guardian  to  summon 
a  new  parliament,  which  might  be  properly  empowered  for 
that  purpose.     The  situation  of  the  king  and  parliament  was, 
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for  the  time,  nearly  similar  to  that  which  they  cmatantly  fell 
into  ahout  the  heginnitig  of  the  last  century ;  and  similar 
consequences  began  visibly  to  appear.  The  king,  sensible  of 
the  frequent  demands  which  he  should  be  obliged  to  make 
oa  his  people,  had  been  anxious  to  insure  to  his  friends  a 
Beat  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  at  his  instigation  tlie 
aheriffs  and  other  placemen  had  made  aiterest  to  be  elected 
into  that  assembly ;  an  abuse  which  the  knights  desired  the 
king  to  correct  by  the  tenor  of  his  writ  of  summons,  and 
which  was  accordingly  remedied.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
knights  had  professedly  annexed  conditions  to  their  intended 
grant,  and  required  a  considerable  retrenchment  of  the  royal 

tirerogatives,  parliculariy  with  regard  to  purveyance,  and  the 
evying  of  the  ancient  feudal  aids  for  knighting  the  king's 
eldest  son,  and  marrying  his  eldest  daughter.  The  new 
parliament,  called  by  the  guardian,  retained  the  same  free 
spirit !  and  though  they  offered  a  large  supply  of  thirty 
Ihousand  sacks  of  wool,  no  business  was  concluded  ;  because 
the  conditions  which  they  annexed  appeared  too  high  to  be 
oompensated  by  a  temporary  concession.  But  when  Edward 
himself  came  over  lo  England,  he  summoned  another  par- 
liament, and  he  had  the  interest  to  procure  a  supply  on  more 
moderate  terms.  A  confirmation  of  the  two  charters,  and  of 
the  privileges  of  bdroughs,  a  pardon  for  old  debts  and  ires- 
passes,  and  a  remedy  for  some  abuses  in  Ibe  oKecutJon  of 
common  law,  were  the  chief  conditions  insisted  on ;  and  the 
king,  in  return  for  his  concessions  on  these  heads,  obtained 
from  the  barons  and  fcnighls  an  unusua,l  grant  for  two  years, 
of  the  ninth  sheaf.  Iamb,  and  fleece  on  their  estates,  and  from 
the  burgesses  a  ninth  of  their  movables  at  their  true  value. 
The  whole  parliament  eJso  granted  a  duty  of  forty  shillings 
on  each  sack  of  wool  exported,  on  each  three  hundred  wool- 
fells,  and  on  each  last  of  leather  for  the  same  term  of  years , 
but  dreading  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  crown,  they  expressly 
declared;  that  this  grant  was  to  continue  no  longer,, and  was 
not  to  be  drawn  into  precedent.  Being  soon  afler  sensible 
that  this  supply,  though  considerable,  ana  very  unusual  in  that 
age,  would  come  in  slowly,  and  would  not  answer  the  king's 
urgent  necessities,  proceeding  both  from  his  debts  and  his 
preparations  for  war,  ihey  agreed  that  twenty  thousand  sacks 
of  wool  should  immediately  bo  granted  him,  and  their  value 
be  dedi  cted  from  the  ninths  which  were  aflerwarda.  to  ho 
levied. 
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protestation  necessary,  in  order  to  pievent  theif  becomings 
province  to  that  monarchy  :  a  frail  security  if  tlie  event  had 
really  taken  place  ! 

[1340.J  As  Philip  was  apprised,  from  the  preparations 
which  were  making  both  in  England  and  the  Low  Countries, 
that  he  must  expect  another  invasion  from  Edward,  he  fitted 
out  a  great  fleet  of  four  hundred  vessels,  manned  with  forty 
thousand  men  :  and  he  stationed  them  off  Sluise,  with  a  view 
of  intercepting  the  king  in  hia  passage.  The  English  navy 
was  much  inferior  in  number,  consisting  only  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  sail ;  but  whether  it  were  by  the  superior  abilities 
of  Edward,  or  the  greater  dexterity  of  his  seamen,  they 
gained  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  sun  in  their  bax^ks ; 
and  with  these  advantages  began  the  action.  The  battle  was 
fierce  and  bloody :  the  English  archers,  whose  force  aad 
address  were  now  much  celebrated,  galled  the  French  on 
their  approach :  and  when  the  ships  grappled  together,  and 
the  contest  became  more  steady  and  furious,  the  example  of 
the  king,  and  of  so  many  gallant  nobles  who  accompanied 
him,  animated  lo  such  a  degree  the  seamen  and  soldiery,  that 
tliey  maintained  every  where  a  superiority  over  the  enemy. 
The  French  also  had  been  guilty  of  some  imprudence  in 
taking  their  atafioa  so  near  the  coast  of  Plandere,  and  choos- 
ing thai  place  for  the  scene  of  action.  The  Flemings,  descry- 
ing  the  battle,  hurried  out  of  their  harbors,  and  brought  a 

•  14  Edward  HI. 
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reenforcement  to  the  English ;  which,  coming  unexpectedly, 
had  a  greafer  effect  than  iq  proportion  to  its  power  and  num-^ 
hers.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  French  ships  were  taken; 
thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  were  killed,  with  two  of  their 
admirals  :  llie  loss  of  the  English  was  inconsiderable,  com- 
pared to  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  victory.*  None 
of  Philip's  courtiers,  it  is  said,  dared  to  infomi  him  of  the 
event ;  till  his  fool  or  jester  gave  him  a  hint,  by  which  he 
discovered  the  loss  that  he  had  suslained.t 

The  lustre  of  this  "great  success  increased  the  king's  au- 
thority among  his  allies,  who  assembled  tlieir  forces  with  expe- 
dition, and  joined  the  English  army.  Edward  marched  to  tho 
frontiers  of  France  at  the  head  of  above  one  hundred  lliousand 
men,  consisting  chiefly  of  foreigners,  a  more  numerous  army 
tlian  either  before  or  since  has  ever  been  commanded  by  any 
king  of  Engknd,|  At  the  same  time  the  Flemings,  to  the 
number  of  fifty  thousand  men,  marched  out  under  the  com 
mand  of  Robert  of  Artois,  and  iaid  siege  to  St.  Omer ;  but  tliia 
tumultuary  army,  composed  entirely  of  tradesmen  unexperi- 
enced in  war,  was  routed  by  a  sally  of  the  garrison,  and  not 
withstanding  the  abilities  of  their  leader,  was  thrown  into  such 
a  panic,  that  they  were  instantly  dispersed,  and  never  more 
appeared  in  the  tield.  The  enterprises  of  Edward,  though  not 
attended  with  so  inglorious  an  issue,  proved  equally  vain  and 
fruitless.  The  king  of  France  had  assembled  an  army  more 
numerous  than  the  English ;  was  accompanied  by  all  the 
chief  nobility  of  his  kingdom ;  was  attended  by  many  foreign 
princes,  and  even  by  thr^e  monarchs,  the  kings  of  Bohemia, 
Scotland,  and  Navarre ;  §  yet  he  still  adhered  to  the  prudent 
resolution  of  putting  nothing  to  hazard  j  and  after  throwing 
strong  garrisons  into  all  the  frontier  towns,  he  retired  back- 
wards, persuaded  that  the  enemy,  having  wasted  their  force  in 
some  tedious  and  unsuccessful  enterprise,  would  alFord  him  an 
easy  victory, 

Tournay  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  considetabis 
cities  of  Flanders,  containing  above  sixty  thousand  inhabitants 
of  all  ages,  who  were  affectionate  to  the  French  government; 
and  as  the  secret  of  Edward's  designs  had  not  been  strictly 
kept,  Philip  learned  that  the  English,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
Flemish  allies,  had  iiitended  to  open  the  campaign  with  the 

*  Proissaid,  Iit.  i.  chap.  51.     Avesbuiy,  p.  66.     Heming.  p.  321. 
t  "Walsing.  p.  148.  j  Rjmer,  vaU  v.  p.  197, 

i  IFroissa^  liv.  i.  chap.  67. 
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siege  of  this  place  he  took  care  therefore  to  "iupplv  it  with  a 
garrison  of  fcrirteeu  ihou^iand  men, commanded  by  the  braveal 
nobihty  of  Fi-inoe,  and  he  reasonably  expected  that  these 
fbroes,  joined  to  the  inhabitants,  would  be  able  to  defend  tho 
ci^  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemv.  Accordingly  E*i- 
ward,  when  he  commenced  the  siege  about  the  end  of  July, 
found  every  wheie  an  obstinate  resistance  the  valor  of  one 
side  was  encounteied  with  equal  valor  by  the  other  every 
assault  was  repulsed,  and  proved  unsuccessful  and  the  king 
was  at  last  obliged  to  turn  the  siege  mto  a  blockade,  in  hopes 
that  the  great  niimbera  of  the  garrison  and  citizens,  which  had 
enabled  them  to  defend  themselves  agamst  his  attacks,  would 
but  expose  them  to  be  the  more  easily  reduced  by  famine  *  Tho 
count  of  Cu,  who  commanded  in  Touraay,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  llie  English  had  formed  this  plan  of  operations, 
endeavored  to  saie  his  provisions  by  exppllmg  all  the  useless 
mouths ,  and  the  ^uke  of  Brabant,  n  ho  wished  no  success  to 
Edward's  enterprises,  gave  every  one  a  free  p'lssage  through 
his  quarters 

After  the  siege  had  contmued  ten  weeks,  the  city  was  re- 
duoed  to  tlistress  ,  and  Philip,  ri'calling  all  his  scatteied  gar* 
risons,  miiranced  towards  the  English  camp  at  the  head  of  a 
mighty  itrmy,  with  an  intention  of  stiil  avoiding  any  decisive 
action,  but  of  seeking  lome  oppoKimitv  for  throwing  relief 
mto  the  pla^'e  Here  Edwjrd,  irrilatf  d  with  the  small  prog- 
ress h^  hid  hilhcilo  made,  and  with  the  disagreeable  pros- 
pect Ihit  h^  b'"foie  hull,  '^ent  Philip  a  defiance  by  a  herald  , 
and  challenged  hini  to  decide  their  claims  foi  the  crown  of 
France  eithei  bv  single  combat,  or  by  an  action  of  a  hundred 
against  a  hundred,  or  bj  a  general  engagement  But  Philip 
replied,  that  Edwaid  ha\ingdone  homage  to  him  for  the  duchy 
of  Guienne,  and  having  solemnly  acknowledged  him  for  his 
superior,  it  Ijy  no  means  became  him  to  send  a  defiance  to  his 
liege  lord  and  soiereign  that  he  was  confident,  notwithstand- 
ing all  Edwaid's  preparations,  and  his  conjunction  with  the 
rebellious  Flemings,  he  himself  should  soon  be  able  to  chase 
him  from  the  fiontiers  of  France  that  as  the  hostilities  from 
England  had  presented  him  from  eYecuting  his  purposed  cru- 
sade against  the  infideis,  he  trusted  in  tlip  assistance  of  the 
Almighty,  who  would  reward  his  pious  inttntions,  and  punish 
the  augiessor,  whose  ill  grounded  claims  had  rendered  them 

*  FroiBsaid,  Uv.  i.  chap.  Si, 
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abortive  :  that  Edward  proposed  a  duel  on  very  unequal  terma, 
and  offei^d  to  hazard  only  his  own  person  against  both  the 
kingdom  of  France  aad  the  person  of  the  king  :  but  that,  if  he 
would  increase  the  stake,  and  put  also  the  kingdom  of  England 
on  the  isgue  of  the- due Ij  he  would,  notwithstanding  that  the 
terms  would  still  he  unequal,  very  willingly  accept  of  the  chal- 
lenge.* It  was  easy  to  see  th^t  these  mutual  bravadoes  were 
intended  only  lo  dazzle  the  populace,  ajid  that  the  two  kings 
were  too  wise  to  think  of  executing  their  pretended  purpose. 
While  the  French  and  English  armies  lay  in  this  situation,  and 
a  general  action  was  eveiy  day  expected,  Jane,  countess  dow- 
ager of  Hainault,  inlei^posed  with  her  good  offices,  and  endeav- 
ored to  conciliate  peace  between  the  contending  monarohs,  and 
to  prevent  any  further  effusion  of  blood.  This  princess  was 
mother-in-laiv  to  Edward,  and  sister  lo  Philip ;  and  though  she 
had  taken  the  vows  in  a.  convent,  and  had  renounced  the 
world,  she  left  her  retreat  on  this  occasion,  and  employed  all 
her  pious  efforts  to  allay  those  animosities  which  had  talien 
place  between  persons  so  nearly  related  to  her  and  to  each 
other.  As  Philip  had  no  material  claims  on  his  antagonist, 
she  found  that  he  hearkened  willingly  to  the  proposals;  and 
even  the.  haughty  and  ambitious  Edward,  convinced  of  hia 
fruitless  attempt,  was  not  averse  to  her  negotiation.  He  was 
sensible,  from  experience,  that  he  had  engaged  in  an  enter- 
prise which  far  exceeded  his  force ;  and  that  the  power  of 
England  was  never  Ukely  to  prevail  over  that  of  a  superior 
kingdom,  firmly  united  under  an  able  and  prudent  monarch. 
He  discovered  that  all  the  allies  whom  he  could  gain  by  nego- 
tation  were  at  bottom  averse  to  his  enterprise ;  and  though, 
they  might  second,  it  to  a  certain  length,  would  immediately 
detach  themselves,  and,  oppose  its,  final  accomplishment,  if 
ever  they  could  be  brought  to  think  that  there  was  seriously 
any  danger  of  it.  He  even  saw  that  their  chief  purpose  waS; 
to  obtain  money  from  him ;  and  as  his  supplies  from  England 
came  in  very  slowly,  and  had  much  disappointed  his  expecta- 
tions, he  perceived  their  growing  indifference  in  his  cause,  aad 
their  desire  of  embracing  all  plausible  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion. Convinced  at  last  Siat  an  undertakmg  must  be  imprudent 
which  could  only  be  supported  hy  means  so  unequal  to  the, 
end,  he  concluded  a  iruce,  which  lefi  both  parties  in  posses;. 

•  BuT!llet,ItecueUdeTrait6E,eto.  Heming.  p.  83S,  336.  Walsjag. 
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■ion  of  their  present  acquisitions,  and  stopped  fill  further 
hostilities  on  the  side  of  the  Low  Couiitriea,  Guienne,  and 
Scotland,  till  midsummer  next."  A  negotiation  waa  soon  after 
opened  at  Arras,  under  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legates; 
and  the  truce  was  attempted  to  be  converted  into  a  solid  peace. 
Edward  here  required  that  Philip  should  free  Guienne  from 
all  claims  of  superiority,  and  entirely  withdraw  his  protection 
from  Scotland:  but  as  he  seemed  not  anywise  entitled  to  make 
such  high  demacds,  either  from  his  past  successes  or  future 
prospects,  they  were  totally  rejected  by  Philip,  who  agreed 
ooly  to  a  prolongation  of  the  tanice. 

The  king  of  France  soon  after  delached  the  emperor  Lewis 
from  tlie  alliance  of  England,  and  engaged  him  to  revoke  the 
title  of  imperial  vicar,  which  he  had  conferred  on  Edward. t 
The  king's  other  allies  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  disappointed 
in  their  hopes,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  confederacy.  And 
Edward  himself,  harassed  by  his  numerous  and  importunate 
creditors,  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  by  stealth  into 
England. 

The  imusual  tax  o{  a  ninth  sheaf,  Iamb,  and  fleece,  imposed 
by  parliament,  together  with  the  great  want  of  money,  and 
still  more,  of  credit  in  England,  had  rendered  the  remittances 
to  Flatiders  extremely  backward  ;  nor  could  it  he  expected, 
that  any  expeditious  method  of  collecting  an  imposition,  which 
was  so  new  in  itself,  and  which  yielded  only  a  gradual  prod- 
uce, could  possibly  be  contrived  by  the  king  or  his  ministers. 
And  though  the  parliament,  foreseeing  the  inconvenience, 
had  granted,  as  a  present  rraource,  twenty  'Jiousand  sacks  of 
wool,  the  only  English  goods  lliat  bore  a  s  ire  price  in  foreign 
markets,  and  were  the  next  to  ready  miney,  it  was  impos- 
sible but  the  getting  possession  of  such  'i  bulky  commodity, 
Ihe  gathering  of  it  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  disposing  of  it  abroad,  must  take  up  more  time  than  the 
ui^ency  of  the  king's  affairs  would- permit,  and  must  occasion 
ail  the  disappointments  complained  of  during  the  course  of 
the  campaign  But  though  nothing  had  happened  which 
Edward  might  not  reasonably  have  foreseen,  he  was  so  irri- 
tated with  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  military  operations,  and 
BO  much  vexed  and  aflronled  by  his  foreign  creditors,  that  he 
was  determined  to  thiow  the  blame  somewhere  off  himself, 

Aveahury,  p.  63. 
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and  lie  came  in  very  bad  humor  into  England.  He  dis- 
covered his  peevish  disposition  by  the  first  act  which  he  jter- 
formed  after  his  amval :  as  he  landed  unexpectedly,  he  found 
the  Tower  negligently  guarded;  and  he  immediately  com. 
mitted  to  prison  the  constable  and  all  others  who  had  the 
charge  of  that  fortress,  and  he  treated  them  with  unusual 
rigor,*  His  vengeance  fell  next  on  the  officers  of  the  rev- 
enue, the  sheriffs,  the  collectors  of  the  ta^es,  the  undertakera 
of  all  kinds;  and  besides  dismissing  all  of  them  from  their  em- 
ployments, he  appointed  commissioners  to  inc^uire  into  their 
conduct ;  and  these  men,  in  order  to  gratify  the  king's  humor, 
were  sure  not  to  find  any  person  innocent  who  came  before 
them.t  Sir  John  Si.  Paul,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  Sir  John 
Stonore,  chief  justice,  Andrew  Aubrey,  mayor  of  London, 
were  displaced  and  imprisoned  ;  as  were  also  the  biahop  of 
Chichester,  chancellor,  and  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  treasurer. 
Stratford,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  the  charge  of 
collecting  the  new  taxes  had  been  chiefly  intrusted,  fell  like- 
wise under  the  king's  displeasure ;  but  being  absent  at  the 
time  of  Edward's  arrival,  he  escaped  feeling  the  immediate 
effects  of  it. 

Tbere  were  strong  reasons,  which  might  discourage  the 
kings  of  England,  ia  those  ages,  from  bestowing  the  chief 
offices  of  the  crown  on  prelates  and  other  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons. These  men  Iiad  so  intrenched  themselves  in  privileges 
and  immunities,  and  so  openly  challenged  an  exemption  from 
all  secular  jurisdiction,  that  no  civil  penalty  could  be  inflicted 
on  them  for  any  rnalversation  in  office  ;  and  as  even  treason 
itself  was  declared  to  be  no  canonical  offence,  nor  was  allowed 
to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  deprivation  or  other  spiritual 
censures,  that  order  of  men  had  insured  to  themselves  an 
almost  total  impunity,  and  were  not  bound  by  any  political 
law  or  statute.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  many 
peculiar  causes  which  favored  their  promotion.  Besides  that 
they  possessed  almost  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  and  were 
best  qualified  for  civil  employments,  the  prelates  enjoyed 
equal  dignity  with  the  greatest  barons,  and  gave  weight;  by 
their  personal  authority,  lo  the  powers  intrusted  with  ihfsm ; 
while,  at  die  same  time,  they  did  not  endanger  the  crown  by 
accumulating  wealth  or  influence  ia  their  families,  and  we!« 
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restrained,  by  the  decency  of  their  character,  from  tial  open 
rapine  and  violence  so  ofiea  practised  by  the  nobles.  These 
motives  had  induced  Edward,  as  well  as  many  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, to  intrust  the  chief  departments  of  government  in 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  ;  at  the  hazard  of  seeing  them  dis- 
own his  authority  as  soon  as  it  was  turned  against  them. 

[1341.]  This  was  the  case  with  Archbishop  Stratford. 
That  prelate,  informed  of  Edward's  indignation  agairiat  him 
prepared-  himself  for  the  storm ;  and  not  content  with  stand- 
ing upon  the  defensive,  he  resolved,  by  beginning  the  attack, 
lo  show  the  king  that  he  kuew.  the  privileges  of  his  character, 
and  had:  courage  to  maintain  them.  He  issued  a  general 
sentence  of  excommunication  gains'  all  who,  on  any  pretext, 
eaerciaed  violence  on  the  person  or  goods  of  clergymen ;  who 
infringed,  those  privileges  secured  by  the  Great.  Charlei',  and 
by  ecclesiastical  canons  ;  or -who  accused  a  prelate  of  treason 
or  any  other  crime,  in  order  to  bring  him  under  the  king's 
displeasure.**.  Even  Edward  had  reason  to  think  himself  struck 
at  by  this  sentence ,  both  on  account  of  the  imprisonnnent  ol 
the  two  bishops  and  that  of  other  clergymen  conceined  n 
levying  the  taxes,  and  on  account  of  his  seizing  their  lands 
and  movables,  that  he  might  make  them  answerable  for  any 
balance  which  remained  in  their  hands  The,  clergy,  wi& 
the  primate  at  their  head,  were  now  formed  into  a  regulai 
combination  against  the  king,  and  many  calumnies  \,ere 
spread  agamst  him,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  confidence 
and  affections  of  his  peojile  It  was  pretended  that  he  meant 
to  recall  the  general  pardon,  and  the  remission  which  he  had 
granted  of  old  debts,  and  to  impose  new  and  aibitrary  taxes 
without  consent  ol  pariiament  The  archbishop  went  so  far, 
in  a  letter  to  the  king  himself,  as  to  tell  hinj,  that  there  wero 
two  powers  by  which  the  world  was  governed,  the  holy  pon- 
tifical apostolic  dignity,  and  the  rojal  suhoidmate  aijthority 
that  of  these  t«o  powers,  the  oleucal  was  evidently  the 
supreme  ,  since  the  priests  weie  to  answer,  at  the  tiibitn^l  of 
the  divine  judgment,  for  the  conduct  of  Linga  themselves 
(hat  the  clergy  were  the  spiritual  fatjters  gf  aJl  'be  lailhfu!, 
and  amongst  others  of  kings  and  pnnces ,  and  were  entitled, 
by  a  hea\enly  charter,  to  direct  their  wills  and  actions,  and  to 
censure,  their  iransgressioc,  and  that  prelates  had  hitherto 
cited  emperors  before  then  tribunal,  had  silten  mjudjzment  on 
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(heir  life  nnd  behavior,  and  had  anathematized  them  for  their 
obstinate  offences.*  These  topics  were  not  well  calculated  to 
appease  Edward's  indignation ;  and  when  ho  called  u  parlia- 
ment, he  sent  not  to  the  primate,  as  to  the  other  peers,  a 
summons  to  attend  it.  Stratford  was  not  discouraged  at  thia 
mark  of  neglect  or  anger ;  he  appeared  before  the  gates, 
arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  holding  the  crosier  in  his  hand, 
and  accompanied  by  a  pompous  train  of  priests  and  prelates  ; 
and  he  required  admittance  as  the  first  and  highest  peer  in 
the  realm.  During  two  days  the  king  rejected  hia  applica- 
tion ;  but  sensible,  either  that  this  affair  might  be  attended 
with  dangerous  consequences,  or  that  in  his  impatience  he 
had  groundlessly  accused  the  primate  of  malversation  in  hia 
office,  which  seems  really  to  have  been  the  case,  he  at  last 
permitted  him  to  take  his  seat,  and  was  reconciled  to  him.t 

Edward  now  found  himself  in  a  bad  situation,  both  with 
hiB  own  people  and  with  foreign  states ;  and  it  required  all  hia 
genius  and  capacity  to  extricate  himself  from  such  multiplied 
difiiculties  and  embarrassments.  His  unjust  and  exorbitant 
claims  on  France  and  Scotland  had  engaged  him  in  an  im- 
placable war  with  those  two  kingdoms,  his  nearest  neighbors ; 
he  had  lost  almost  all  his  foreign  alliances  by  his  irregular 
payments :  he  was  deeply  involved  \o  debts,  for  which  he 
owed  a  consuming  interest  :  his  military  operations  had 
vanished  into  smoke  ;  and,  except  his  naval  victory,  none  of 
them  had  been  attended  even  with  glory  or  renown,  either  to 
himself  or  to  the  nation  ;  the  animosity  between  him  and  the 
clergy  was  open  and  declared  :  the  people  were  discontented 
on  account  of  many  arbitrary  measures,  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged :  and  what  was  more  dangerous,  the  nobility, 
taking  advantage  of  his  present  necessities,  were  determined 
to  retrench  his  power,  and  hy  encroaching  on  the  anfiient 
prerogalivesof  the  crown,  to  acquire  to  themselves  independi 
eiice  and  authority.  But  the  aspiring  genius  of  .Edward,  which 
had  so  far  transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion, 
proved  at  last  sufficient  to  reinstate  him  in  his  former  authority, 
and  finally  to  render  his  reign  the  most  triumphant  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  English  story  ;  though  for  the  present  he  was 
obliged,  with  some  loss  of  honor,  to  yield'  to  the  current  which 
bore  BO  strongly  against  him. 

The  parliament  framed  an  act  which  was  likely  to  produce 
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considerable  innovations  in  the  governnient  They  p 
ihat,  whereas  the  Great  Charter  had,  to  the  manifest  peril  and 
slander  of  the  king  and  damage  of  his  people,  been  violated 
in  many  points,  particularly  by  the  imprisonment  of  freemen 
and  the  seizure  of  their  goods,  without  suit,  indictment,  or 
trial,  it  was  necessary  to  confirm  it  anew,  and  to  oblige  all 
the  chief  ollicers  of  the  law,  together  with  the  steward  and 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
the  controller  and  treasurer  of  the  wardrobe,  and  those  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  young  prince,  to 
ewear  to  tlie  regular  observance  of  it.  They  also  remarked, 
that  the  peers  of  the  realm  bad  formerly  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  and  dispossessed  of  their  temporalities  and  lands, 
and  even  son:ie  of  them  put  to  death,  without  judgment  or 
trial ;  and  they  therefore  enacted  that  such  violences  should 
henceforth  cease,  and  no  peer  be  punished  but  by  the  award 
of  his  peers  "  in  parliament,,"  They  required,  that,  whenever 
any  of  the  great  offices  above  mentioned  became  vacant,  the 
king  should  fill  it  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the  consent 
of  such  barons  as  should  at  that  time  be  found  to  reside  in 
[be  neighborhood  of  the  court.  And  they  enacted,  that,  on 
the  third  day  of  every  session,  the  king  should  resume  into  his 
Own  hand  all  these  offices,  except  those  of  justices  of  the  two 
benches  and  the  barons  of  exchequer ;  that  the  ministera 
should  for  the  time  be  reduced  to  private  persons  ;  that  they 
should  in  that  condition  answer  before  parliament  to  any 
accusation  brought  against  theni ;  and  that  if  they  were  found 
anywise  guilty,  they  should  finally  be  dispossessed  of  their 
offices,  and  more  able  persons  be  substituted  in  their  place.* 
By  these  last  regulations,  the  barons  approached  as  near  aa 
Ihey  durst  lo  those  restrictions  which  had  formerly  been 
imp^ed  on  Henry  111,  and  Edward  II.,  and  which,  from  the 
4angerous  consequences  attending  them,  had  become  so  gen- 
erally odious,  that  they  did  not  expect  to  have  either  the 
concurrence  of  the  people  in  demanding  them,  or  the  assent 
of  the  present  king  in  granting  them. 

In  return  for  these  important  concessions,  the  parliament 
offered  the  king  a  grant  of  twenty  thousand  sacks  of  wool ; 
aiid  his  wants  were  so  ui^ent  from  the  clamors  of  his  cred- 
itors and  the  demands  of  his  foreign  allies,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  accept  of  the  supply  on  these  hard  conditions.     He 
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ratified  this  statute  in  full  parliament :  but  he  secretly  entered 
ft  protest  of  sueli  a  nature  as  was  sufficient,  one  should  imagine, 
lo  destroy  all  future  trust  and  confidence  with  his  people  ;  he 
declared  that,  as  soon  as  his  convenience  permitted,  he  would, 
from  his  own  authority,  revoke  what  had  been  extorted  from 
him."  Accordingly  he  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  the  par- 
liamentary supply,  than  he  issued  an  edict,  which  contains 
many  extraordinary  posilions  and  pretensions.  He  first  as- 
s<'rts,  tliat  that  statute  had  been  enacted  contrary  to  law,  as 
if  a  free  legislative  body  could  ever  do  any  thing  ittegal.  He 
next  affirms,  that  as  it  was  hurtful  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  he  had  only  dissembled 
when  he  seemed  to  ratify  it,  but  that  he  had  never  in  his  own 
breast  given  his  absent  to  it.  He  does  not  pretend  that  either 
he  or  the  parliament  lay  under  force ;  but  only  that  some 
inconvenience  would  have  ensued,  had  he  not  seemingly 
affi\ed  his  sanction  to  that  pretended  statute.  He  therefore, 
with  the  advice  of  bis  council  and  of  some  earls  and  barons, 
abrogates  and  annuls  it ;  and  though  he  profenses  himself 
willing  and  determined  to  observe  such  articles  of  it  as  were 
formerly  law,  he  declares  it  lo  have  ttienceforth  no  force  or 
auihority.t  The  parliaments  that  were  afterwards  assembled 
took  no  notice  of  this  arbitrary  exertion  of  royal  power, 
which,  by  a  paritj-  of  reason,  left  all  their  laws  at  the  mercy 
of  the  king ;  and,  during  the  course  of  two  years,  Edwanl 
had  so  far  reestablished  his  influence,  and  freed  himself  from 
his  present  necessities,  that  he  then  obtained  from  his  par- 
liament a  legal  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statute.^  This  trans- 
action  certainly  contains  remarkable  circumstances,  which 
discover  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  age  ;'and  may 
prove  what  inaccurate  work  might  be  expe^-ted  from  such  rude 
hands,  when  employed  in  legislation,  and  in  rearing  the 
delicate  fabric  of  laws  and  a  constitution. 

But  though  Edward  had  happily  recovered  his  authority  at 
home,  which  had  been  impaired  by  the  events  of  the  French 
war,  he  had  undergone  so  many  mortifications  from  that  attempt, 

•Stdt'itesHt  large,  15  Edward  HI.  That  this  protest  of  tho  Mng'a 
was  iepj-c(  appears  evidently,  Eince  otherwise  it  Wfluld  have  ticeii 
lidicuioiis  iu  the  parliament  to  have  accepted  of  hU  assent ;  besides, 
tlie  king  owns  that  he  dissembled,  which  would  not  have  been  tl  » 
taee  had  his  protest  been  public, 
+  Statutes  Rt  large,  IS  Edward  III. 
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BM  saw  SO  lilt!e  prospect  of  success,  ihat  he  would  probably 
have  dropped  his  claim,  had  not  a  revolution  in  Britlauy 
opened  to  him  moce  promising  vieiva,  and  given  his  enlerpria 
jng  genius  a  full  opportunity  of  displaying  itself, 

John  III.,  duke  of  Brittany,  had,  during  some  years,  found 
himself  declining  through  age  and  bfirmities ;  and  having  no 
issue,  ho  was  solicitous  to  prevent  those  disorders  to  which,  on 
the  event  of  his  demise,  a  disputed  succession  might  expose 
his  subjects.  His  younger  brother,  the  count  of  Penthievre, 
]iad  left  only  one  daughter,  whom  tlie  duke  deemed  his  heir ; 
and  as  his  family  had  inherited  the  duchy  by  a  female  suc- 
cession, he  thought  her  title  preferable  to  that  of  the  count  of 
Mountfort,  who,  being  his  brother  by  a  second  marriage,  was 
the  male  heir  of  that  principality,*  Ho  accordingly  purposed 
to  bestow  his  niece  in  marriage  on  some  person  who  might  be 
able  to  defend  her  rights ;  and  he  cast  his  eye  on  Charles  of 
Blois,  nephew  of  the  king  of  France,  by  his  mother,  Margaret 
of  Valois,  sister  to  that  monarch.  But  as  he  both  loved  his 
subjects  and  was  beloved  by  them,  he  determined  not  to  take 
this  important  step  without  their  approbation ;  and  having 
assembled  the  slates  of  Brittany,  he  represented  to  them  the 
advantages  of  that  alliance,  and  the  prospect  which  it  gave  of 
an  entire  settlement  of  the  succession.  The  Bretons  willingly 
concurred  in  his  choice  :  the  marriage  was  concluded  :  all  hia 
vassals,  and  among  the  rest  the  count  of  MountforC,  swore 
fealty  to  Charles  and  to  hia  consort,  as  to  their  future  sover- 
eigns; and  every  danger  of  civil  commotions  seemed  to  be 
obviated,  as  far  as  human  prudence  could  provide  a  remedy 
against  them. 

But  on  the  death  of  this  good  prince,  the  ambition  of  the  count 
of  Mountfort  broke  through  all  these  regulations,  and  kindled 
B  war,  not  only  dangerous  to  Brittany,  but  to  a  great  part  of 
Europe.  While  Charles  of  Blois  was  soliciting  at  the  court 
of  France  the  investiture  of  the  duchy,  Mountfort  was  active 
in  acquiring  immediate  possession  of  it;  and  by  force  or 
intrigue  he  made  himself  master  of  Eennes,  Nantz,  Brest, 
Hennebonne,  and  all  the  moat  important  fortresses,  and  en- 
gaged many  considerable  barons  to  acknowledge  his  author- 
ity.t  Sensible  that  ho  could  expect  no  favor  from  Philip,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  England,  on  pretence  of  soliciting  his  claim 
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to  tlio  earldom  of  Richmond,  which  hid  dc\  Dived  tu  him  by 
(lis  brother's  death;  and  there,  offering  Id  di  horn  ^p  to  Ld 
Wiird,  as  king  of  France,  for  the  duchy  of  Butlony,  5ie  pio 
jiosed  a  strict  alliance  for  the  support  of  thcLi  mutinl  pieten- 
sions-  Edward  saw  immediately  the  advantages  attending 
this  treaty  :  Mounlfort,  an  aciive  and  valiant  prince,  closely 
united  to  him  by  interest,  opened  at  once  an  entrance  into  the 
heart  of  France,  and  afforded  him  much  more  flattering  i  ews 
than  his  allies  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries, 
who  had  no  sincere  attachment  to  his  cause,  md  whose  piog 
ress  was  also  obstructed  by  those  numerous  foitifications  w  hich 
liad  been  raised  on  [hat  frontier.  Robeit  of  Artois  was  zeal 
ous  in  enforcmg  these  considerations  the  ambitious  spnit  of 
Edward  was  little  disposed  to  sit  down  under  those  lepuises 
which  he  had  received,  and  which  he  thought  had  so  much 
impaired  his  reputation  ;  and  it  requiied  a  \ery  shoit  negotii 
tion  to  conclude  a  treaty  of,  alliance  between  two  mi, n,  who, 
though  their  pleas  with  regard  to  the  piefercnce  of  mile  or 
female  succession  were  directly  opposite,  wcie  intimately 
connected  by  their  immediate  Interests  * 

As  this  treaty  was  still. a  secret,  Mountroil,  on  his  return, 
ventured  to  appear  at  Paris,  in  order  to  defend  his  cause 
before  the  court  of  peers ;  butoteerving  Philip  and  his  judges 
'o  be  prepossessed  against  his  title,  and  dreading  their  inten- 
tions of  arresting  him,  fill  he  should  restore  what  he  had 
seized  by  violence,  he  suddenly  made  his  escape  ;  and  war 
immediately  coinmenced  between  him  and  Charles  of  Blois.t 
Philip  sent  bis  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter ;  and  Mountfort, 
unable  to  keep  the  /ie!d  against  his  rival,  remained  in  the  city 
of  Nantz,  where  he  was  besieged.  The  city  was  taken  by 
the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants ;  Mounlfoit  fell  into  the  hands 
af  his  enemies,  was  conducted  as  a  piisoner  to  Paris,  and  was 
shut  up  in  the  tower  of  tlie  Louvro.f 

[1342.]  This  event  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  count  of  Mountfort;  but  his  affairs  were  immediately 
reirieved  by  an  unexpected  incident,. which  inspired  new  life 
and  vigor  into  his  party.  Jane  of  Flanders,  countess  of  Mount- 
fort, the  most  extraordinary  woman  of  the  age,  was  roused,  by 
the  captivity  of  her  husband,  from  those  domestic  cares  to 
wliich  she  liad  hitherto  limited  her  genius;  and  she  courage- 
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ously  undertook  to  support  tlie  falling  fortunes  of  her  family. 
No  soonei  did  slie  receive  the  fatal  intelligence,  tlian  she 
asiembled  the  inhabitants  of  Rennes,  where  she  then  reaidpd  , 
and  carrjing  her  inf'uit  son  in  hei  arms,  dtplored  to  them  the 
calamity  of  their  sovereign  &he  recommended  to  their  care 
the  iliustnous  orphan,  tlie  sole  male  remammg  of  their  ancieot 
princes,  nho  had  governed  them  with  &iich  indulgence  and 
lemty,  and  to  whom  they  had  ever  piofossed  the  most  zpiIous 
attachment  She  declared  herself  willing  to  run  all  hazards 
Witli  them  in  «o  just  a  cau^e ,  discovered  the  resources  which 
Btill  remained  m  the  lUianee  of  England  and  entieated  them 
to  make  one  effort  agimst  a  usurper,  who,  being  imposed  on 
them  by  the  arms  of  Fiance,  would  in  return  make  a  aacrifice 
to  his  protector  of  the  ancient  liberties  ol  Brittanj  The  au- 
dicnue  moved  by  the  affecting  appearince,  and  inspirited  by 
the  noble  conduct  of  the  princess,  vowed  to  live  and  die  with 
her  in  defecding  the  rights  of  her  ftmily  tU  the  other  for- 
tresses of  Brittany  embraced  the  same  resolution  the  countess 
went  from  place  fo  place  encouragmg  the  garrisons,  providing 
them  with  everj  tlung  necessary  for  subsistence,  and  concert- 
ing die  proper  plans  of  defence ,  and  after  she  had  put  the 
whole  province  in  a  good  posture,  she  shut  herself  up  in  Hen- 
nebonne,  where  she  waited  with  impatience  the  arrival  of 
those  succors  which  Edward  had  promised  her  Meanwhile 
she  sent  over  her  son  to  England,  that  'he  might  both  put 
him  in  a  place  of  safety,  ind  engige  the  king  moie  strongly, 
by  such  a  pledge,  to  embrace  with  zeal  the  interests  of  her 
family 

Chtiles  of  Blois,  anxious  to  make  himself  master  of  so  im- 
portant a  fortiess  as  Ilennebonnc,  and  sliU  more  to  take  the 
countess  prisoner,  from  whose  vigor  and  capacity  all  the  diffi 
culties  to  his  succession  in  Brittany  now  procetded,  sat  duWn 
before  the  place  with  a  great  army,  composed  of  Prench, 
Spaniards,  Genoese,  and  some  Bieions,  and  he  conducted 
the  attack  with  indefatigable  industry  *  The  defence  was  no 
less  vigorous  thr-  besiegers  were  repulsed  in  everj  assault 
frequent  sallies  were  made  v.  th  success  by  the  gimSon ,  and 
the  countess  heiself  being  the  most  for«ird  in  all  military 
operations,  eien  one  was  ashanitd  not  to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  this  desperate  sitintioii  One  dv,  sho  percened 
that  the  bosiegera,  cntneh  occupied  in  an  attack,  had  negleot- 
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ed  a  distant  quarter  of  llieir  camp  ;  and  &hc  immediately 
sallied  forlb  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  two  hundred  cavalry, 
threw  them  into  confusion,  did  great  execution  upon  tliewi, 
and  set  fire  to  their  tents,  baggage,  and  magazines  ;  but  when 
she  was  preparing  to  return,  she  found  that  she  was  intercept- 
ed, and  that  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  had  thrown 
theKiselves  between  her  and  the  gates.  She  instantly  toolr 
her  resolution ;  she  ordered  her  men  to  disband,  and  to  makt 
the  best  of  their  way  by  flight  to  Brest;  she  met  them  at  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  collected  another  body  of  five 
hundred  borae,  returned  to  Hennobonne,  broke  unespecledly 
through  the  enemy's  camp,  and  was  received  with  shouts  and 
acclamations  by  the  garrison,  who,  encouraged  by  this  reen- 
forcement,  and  by  so  rare  an  example  of  female  valor,  deter- 
mined to  defend  themselves  to  the  Jast  extremity. 

The  reiterated  attacks,  however,  of  the  besiegers  had  at 
length  made  several  breaches  in  the  walls  ;  and  it  was  appre- 
hended that  a  general  assault,  which  was  every  hour  expected 
would  overpower  tlie  garrison,  diminished  in  numbers,  and 
extremely  weakened  ivith  watching  and  fatigue.  It  became 
necessary  to  treat  of  a  capitulation ;  and  the  bishop  of  Leon 
was  already  engaged,  for  that  purpose,  in  a  conference  with 
Charles  of  Blois,  when  the  countess,  who  had  mounted  to  a 
high  tower,  and  was  looking  towards  the  Sea  with  great 
impatience,  descried  some  sails  at  a  distance.  She  immedi- 
ately exclaimed,  "  Beliold  the  succors  !  the  English  succors  ! 
No  capitulation ! "  *  This  fleet  had  on  board  a  body  of 
heavy-armed  cavalry,  and  six  thousand  archers,  whom  Ed- 
ward had  prepared  for  the  relief  of  Hennebonne,  but  who  had 
been  long  detained  by  contrary  winds.  They  entered  the 
harbor  under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  the 
bravest  captains  of  England :  and  haviiig  inspired  fresh  cour- 
age into  the  garrison,  immediately  sallied  forth,  beat  the 
besiegers  from  all  their  posts,  and  obliged  them  to  decamp. 

But  notwithstanding  this  success,  the  couiitess  of  Mountfort 
found  that  her  party,  overpowered  by  numbers,  was  declining 
in  every  quarter  ;  and  she  went  over  to  solicit  more  eiTectual 
succors  from  the  king  of  England.  Edward  granted  her  a 
considerable  reenforcemenl  under  Eobert  of  Artois,  who  em- 
barked on  board  a  fleet  of  forty-five  ships,  and  sailed  to 
Brittany.    He  was  met  in  his  passage  by  the  eiiemy  ;   an 

•  E-oissard,  liv,  i.  eliaD.  81. 
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jction  ensued,  wliore  the  countess  behaved  with  her  wonted 
valor,  and  charged  the  enemy  sword  in  hand  ;  but  the  hostile 
fleets,  after  a  sharp  action,  were  separated  by  a  storm,  and 
the  English  arrived  safely  in  Brittany.  The  first  exploit  of 
Robert  was  the  taking  of  Vannes,  which  he  mastered  by  con- 
duct and  address ;  *  but  he  survived  a  very  little  tinio  this 
prosperity.  The  Breton  noblemen  of  the  party  of  Charles 
assembled  secretly  in  arms,  attacked  Vannes  of  a  suddea,  and 
carried  the  place ;  chiefly  fcy  reason  of  a  wound  received  by 
Robert,  of  which  he  soon  after  died  at  sea,  on  !iis  return  to 
England,  t 

Afler  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  pvincei  the  chief  author 
of  all  the  calamities  with  which  bis  country  was  overwhelmed 
for  more  than  a  century,  Edward  undcrtoolc  in  person  the 
defence  of  the  countess  of  Mountfort ;  and  as  the  last  truce 
with  France  was  now  expired,  the  war,  which  the  English  and 
French  had  hitherto  carried  on  as  allies  to  the  competitors  for 
Brittany,  was  thenceforth  conducted  in  the  name  and  under 
the  standard  of  tho  two  monarchs.  The  king  landed  at  Mor- 
bian,  near  Vannes,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men ; 
and  being  master  of  the  ffcid,  he  endeavored  lo  give  a  lustre 
lo  his  arros,  by  commencing  at  once  three  important  sieges, 
that  of  Vannes,  of  Rennes,  and  of  Nantz.  But  hy  undertak- 
ing, too  much,  he  failed  of  success  in  all  his  enterprises.  Even 
the  siege  of  Vannes,  which  Edward  in  person  conducted  with 
vigor,  advanced  but  slowly  ;f  and  the  French  had  all  the 
leisure  requisite  for  making  preparations  against  him.  The 
duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  Philip,  appeared  in  Brittany 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  four 
thousand  cavalry ;  and  Edward  was  now  obliged  to  draw 
together  all  his  forces,  and  to  intrench  himself  strongly  before 
Vannes,  where  the  duke  of  Normandy  soon  after  arrived,  and 
in  a  majmer  invested  the  besiegers.  The  garrison  and  the 
French  camp  were  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  ;  while 
the  EngUsh,  who  durst  not  make  any  attempt  upon  the  place 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  army,  drew  all  their  subsistence 
from  England,  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  the  sea,  and  some- 
times to  those  which  arose  from  the  (ieet  of  the  enemy.  [1243.] 
In  this,  dangerous  situation,  Edward  willingly  hearkened  to  the 
mediation  of  the  pope's  legates,  the  cardinals  of  Palestrine  and 

t  Froisiiavil,  liv,  i.  chap.  Si, 
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Frescati,  who  emieavored  lo  negotiate,  if  not  a  peace,  at  least 
a  truce,  between  tjie  two  kingdoms.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
for  a  cessation  of  arms  during  tliree  years ;  *  and  Edwaxd 
had  the  abilities,  notwithstanding  his  present  dangerous  situa- 
tion, lo  procure  lo  himself  very  equal  and  honorable  terms. 
It  was  agreed  that  Vannes  should  be  sequestered,  during  the 
truce,  in  the  hands  of  the  legates,  to  be  disposed  of  afterwards 
Bs  they  pleased ;  and  though  Edward  Itnew  the  partiality  of 
the  court  of  Rome  towards  his  antagonists,  he  saved  himself 
by  this  device  from  the  dishonor  of  having  undertaken  a  fruit- 
less enterprise.  Il  was  also  stipulated,  that  all  prisoners 
fihould  be  released,  that  the  places  in  Brittany  should  retnain 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  possessors,  and  that  the  allies  on 
both  sides  should  be  comprehended  in  the  truce. t  Edward, 
aooa  after  concluding  this  treaty,  embarked  with  his  Eirmy  for 
England. 

The  truce,  though  calculated  for  a  long  time,  was  of  very 
short  duration ;  and  each  monarch  endeavored  to  throw  on  the 
other  the  blame  of  its  infraction.  Of  course  the  historian! 
of  tile  two  countries  differ  in  their  account  of  the  matter.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  French  writers, 
that  Edward,  in  consenting  to  the  truce,  had  no  other  view 
than  to  extricate  himself  from  a  perilous  situation  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  and  was  afterwards  veiy  careless  in  observing 
it.  In  all  the  memorials  which  remain  oa  this  subject,  ha 
complains  chiefly  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Oliver  da 
Clissoa,  John  de  Monlauhan,  and  other  Breton  noblemen, 
who,  he  says,  were 'partisans  of  the  family  of  Mountfort,  and 
consequently  under  the  protection  of  England.};  But  it 
appears  thai,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  truce,  those  noblemen 
had  openly,  by  their  declarations  and  actions,  embi-aced  the 
cause  of  Charles  of  Blois;  §  and  if  they  had  entered  into  any 
secret  correspondence  and  engagements  with  Edward,  they 
were  traitors  to  their  party,  and  were  justly  punishable  by 
Philip  and  Charles  for  their  breach  of  faiOi ;  nor  had  Edwaret 
any  ground  of  complaint  against  France  for  such  severities. 
[1344.]  But  when  he  laid  these  pretended  injuries  before 
the  parliament,  whom  he  aifected  to  consult  on  all  occasions, 
that  assembly  entered  into  the  quarrel,  advised  the  king  not  to 

•  Etousard,  liv.  i,  chap.  99.    Aveabury,  p.  102. 

t  Eeming.  p.  339. 

t  Rymer,  vol.  v.  p.  453,  45i,  4S9, 466,  496.    Homing,  p.  378. 

}  Froisaard,  liv.  i.  chap.  96,  p.  100. 
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be  amused  by  a  fraudulent  ti'uce,  and  granted  him  supplies 
for  the  renewal  of  tlie  war ;  the  counfies  were  charged  with  a 
fifteenth  for  two  years,  and  the  horoughs  with  a  tenth.  The 
clergy  consented  to  give  a  tenth  for  three  years. 

These  supplies  enabled  the  king  to  complete  his  military 
preparations  ;  and  he  sent  his  cousin,  Henry,  earl  of  Derby, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  into  Goienne,  for  the  defence 
of  that  province,*  This  ponce,  Jhe  most  accomplished  in  the 
English  court,  possessed  to  a  high  degree  the  virtues  of  justice 
and  humanity,  as  well  as  those  of  valor  and  conduct  ;t  and 
not  content  with  protecting  and  cherishing  the  province  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  he  made  a  successful  invasion  on  the 
enemy.  He  attacked  the  count  of  Lisle,  the  French  general, 
at  Bergerac,  beat  him  from  his  intrenchments,  and  took  the 
place.  He  reduced  a  great  part  of  Perigord,  and  continually 
advanced  in  his  conquests,  till  the  count  of  Lisle,  having  col- 
lected an  army  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  sat  down  before 
Auberoche,  [1345.]  in  hopes  of  recovering  that  place,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  earl  of  Derby 
came  upon  him  by  surprise  with  only  a  thousand  cavalry, 
threw  the  French  into  disorder,  pushed  his  advantage,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Lisle  himself,  with  many  con- 
siderabJe  nobles,  wag  taken  prisoner.|  After  this  important 
success,  Derby  made  a  rapid  progress  in  suhduing  the  French 
provinces.  He  took  Monsegur,  Monpesat,  Villefranche,  Mire- 
mont,  and  Tonnins,  with  the  fortress  of  Damaasen.  Aiguillon, 
a  fortress  deemed  impregnable,  fell  into  his  hands  from  the 
cowardice  of  the  .govOmor.  Angoulenle  was  surrendered 
after  a  short  siege.  The  only  place  where  he  met  with  con- 
siderable resistance,  was  Reole,  which,  however,  was  at  last 
reduced,  after  a  siege  of  above  nine  weeks.§  He  made  an 
attempt  -on  Blaye,  but  thought  it  more  prudent  to  raise  the 
siege  than  waste  his  time  before  a  place  of  &raall  impor- 
tance. || 

•  Froiasart,  liv.  i.  chap.  1113.     Avcaliury,  p.  131. 

t  It  is  reported  of  this  prince,  that  having  once,  before  the  attack 
of  a  town,  promised  the  soldiera  the  plunder,  one  private  man  hap- 
pened to  fall  upon  a  great  chest  full  of  money,  which  he  immediateSy 
brought  to  the  cari,  aa  thinking  it  too  great  for  himself  to  keep  pos- 
session of  it.  But  Derby  told  tim,  that  his  promise  did  not  depend 
on  tho  greatness  or  smallneaa  of  the  sum ;  and  ordered  hjrn  to  keep 
it  all  for  his  o,pn  use. 

±  Froiasard,  liv.  i.  chap.  104.  {  Proisaard,  liv.  i.  chap.  110. 
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[1346.]  The  reason  why  Derby  wag  permitted  tc  make, 
witliout  opposition,  such  progress  on  the  sidu  of  Guien  e,  was 
die  difficulties  uijder  which  the  French  finances  then  '  ibored, 
ond  which  had  obUged  Philip  to  lay  on  new  Impositio  is,  par- 
ticularly the  duty  on  salt,  to  the  great  discontent,  an(  almost 
mutiny,  of  his  subjects.  But  after  the  court  of  Fra  ce  was 
supplied  with  money,  great  preparations  were  made  :  and  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  attended  by  the  duke  of  BurgiF  idy  and 
other  great  nobility,  led  towards  Guienne  a  powerf  il  army, 
which  the  English  could  not  think  of  resisting  in  he  open 
field.  The  earl  of  Derby  stood  on  the  defensive,  an  allowed 
the  French  to  cany  on  at  leisure  the  siege  of  Ai  'ouleme, 
which  was  their  first  enterprise.  John  Lord  Nor  'ich,  ihe 
governpr,  after  a  brave  and  vigorous  defence,  foun  '  himself 
reduced  to  such  extremities  as  obliged  him  to  smploy  a 
stratagem,  in  order  to  save  his  garrison,  and  to  p  event  hit 
being  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He  ap  jeared  on 
the  walls,  and  desired  a  parley  ^vith  the  duke  of  ]  formandy. 
The  prince  there  told  Norwich,  that  he  supposed  he  in'ended 
to  capitulate,  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  governor :  "  bi.t  aa 
to-morrow  is  the  feast  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom  I  krow  that 
you,  sir,  as  well  as  myself,  bear  a  groat  devotion,  i  iic^We  a 
cessation  of  arms  for  that  day."  The  proposal  was  agreed 
to ;  and  Norwich,  having  ordered  his  forces  lo  prt-pare  all 
their  baggage,  marched  out  nest  day,  and  advanced  tc^jvarda 
the  French  camp.  The  besiegers,  imagining  they  were  to  be 
attacked,  ran  to  their  arms ;  but  Norwich  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  duke,  reminding  him  of  his  engagement.  The  duke, 
who  piqued  himself  on  f(iithfully  keeping  his  word  exclaimed, 
"  I  see  the  governor  has  outwitted  me  :  but  let  us  be  content 
with  gaining  the  place."  And  the  English  were,  alloi/ed  to 
pass  Sirough  the  camp  unmolested.'*  After  some  other  suc- 
cesses, the  duke  of  Normandy  laid  siege  to  AiguilloQ ;  ani^  as 
the.  natural  strength  of  the  fortress,  together  with  a  brave  gar- 
rison under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Sir 
WaKer  Manny,  rendered  it  imposahle  to  take  the  place  by 
assault,  he  purposed,  after  making  several  fruitless  attacks,+ 
to  reduce  it  by  famine  :  but  before  he  could  finish  this  enter- 
prise, he  was  called  to  another  quarter  of  the  kingdom  by 
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one  of  the  greatest  disasters  that  ever  befell  the   FtencB 

mouafchy.* 
Edward,  informed  by  the  earl  of  Derby  of  the  great  danger 

to  which  Guienne  was  exposed,  had  prepared  a  foroe  with 
which  he  intended  in  person  to  bring  il  relief.  He  embarked 
at  Southampton  on  board  a  fleet  of  near  a  thousand  sail  of 
all  dimensions ;  and  carried  with  him,  besides  all  the  chief 
nobility  of  Englund,  hia  eldest  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  now 
£!lcen  years  of  age.  The  winds  proved  long  contrary  ;t 
and  the  king,  in  despair  of  arriving  in  lime  at  Guienne,  was 
at  last  persuaded,  by  Geoffrey  d'Harcourt,  to  change  tlie  desti- 
nation of  his  enterprise.  This  nobleman  was  a  Norman  by 
birth,  had  long  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  court  of 
France,  and  was  generally  esteemed  for  his  personal  merit 
and  hia  valor ;  but  being  disobliged  and  persecuted  by  Philip, 
he  had  fled  into  England  ;  had  recommended  bimself  to  Ed- 
ward, who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  men  ;  and  had  succeeded 
to  Robert  of  Artois  in  the  invidious  office  of  exciting  and  assist- 
ing the  king  in  every  enterprise  against  his  native  country.  He 
had  long  insisted,  that  an  expedition  to  Normandy  promised, 
in  the  present  circumstances,  more  favorable  success  than 
one  to  Guienne;  that  Edward  would  find  the  northern  prov- 
inces almost  destitute  of  military  force,  which  had  been  drawn 
to  the  south ;  that  they  were  full  of  flourishing  cities,  whose 
plunder  would  enrich  Ibe  English ;  that  their  cultivated  fields, 
as  yet  unspoiled  by  war,  would  supply  them  with  plenty  of 
provisions ;  and  that  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital  rendered 
every  event  of  importance  in  those  quaxters.f  These  reasons, 
which  had  not  before  been  duly  weighed  by  Edward,  began 
to  make  more  impression  after  the  disappointments  whicli 
he  had  met  with  in  his  voyage  to  Guienne  ;  he  ordered  hia 
fleet  to  sail  to  Normandy,  and  safely  disembarked  his  army 
at  La  Hogue. 

This  army,  which,  durmg'the  course  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, was  crowned  with  the  most  splendid  success,  consisted 
of  four  thousand  men  at  arms,  ten  thousand  archers,  ten 
thousand  Welsh  infantry,  and  six  thousand  Irish.  The  Welsh 
and  the  Irish  were  light,  disorderly  troops,  fitter  for  doing 
execution  in  a  pursuit,  or  scouring  the  country,  than  for  any 
stable  action.     The  bow   was  always  esteemed  a  frivolous 
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weapon,  where  true  military  discipline  was  known,  and  regular 
bodies  of  well-armed  foot  maintained.  The  only  solid  force 
in  this  army  were  the  men  at  arms ;  and  even  these,  being 
cavalry,  were  on  that  account  mut.h  inferior  in  the  shock  of 
battle  to  good  infantry ;  and  as  the  whole  were  new-levied 
troops,  we  are  led  to  enterlain  a  very  mean  idea  of  the 
military  foree  of  those  ages,  which,  being  ignorant  of  every 
other  art,  had  not  properly  cultivated  the  art  of  war  itself,  the 
sole  object  of  general  attention. 

The  king  created  the  earl  of  Arundel  constable  of  his  army, 
and  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Harcourt  mareschals  r  he 
bestowed  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
several  of  the  young  nobility,  immediately  upon  his  landing. 
After  destroying  all  the  sliips  in  La  Hogue,  Barfleur,  and 
Cherbourg,  he  spread  his  army  over  the  whole  country,  and 
gave  them  an  unbounded  license  of  btirning,  spoiling,  and 
plundering  every  place  of  which  they  became  masters.  The 
loose  discipline  then  prevalent  could  not  be  much  hurt  by 
these  disorderly  practices ;  and  Edward  took  care  to  pre- 
vent any  surprise,  by  giving  orders  to  his  troops,  however  they 
might  disperse  themselves  m  the  day-time,  always  to  quarter 
themselves  at  night  near  the  main  body.  In  this  manner, 
Montebourg,  Carentan,  St.  Lo,  Valognes,  and  other  places  in 
the  Cotentin,  were  pillaged  without  resistance  ;  and  a  uni- 
versal consternation  was  spread  over  the  province." 

The  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  invasion  soon  reachod 
Paris,  and  threw  Philip  into  great  perplexity.  He  issued 
orders,  however,  for  levying  forces  in  all  quarters,  and 
despatched  the  count  of  Eu,  constable  of  France,  and  tlie 
count  of  Tancarvdle,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  the  defence 
ol  Caen,  a  populous  and  commercial  but  open  citj ,  w  hich  lay 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  English  army  The  temptation 
of  so  rich  a  prize  soon  allured  Edward  lo  approach  it;  and 
the  mhabilants  encouriged  by  their  numbers,  and  by  the 
reenfortements  which  they  daily  received  fiom  the  country, 
ventured  to  meet  h  m  in  the  field  But  their  courage  failed 
them  on  the  first  shock  they  fled  with  precipitation;  the 
counts  of  Eu  and  Tancarville  were  taken  prisoners:  the 
victors  entered  the  city  along  with  the  vanquished,  and  a 
furious  ma'.sacre  commenced,  without  di^Unction  of  age,  sex, 
or  condition      The  citizens,   in   despiir,   biimcadoed   their 
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houses,  and  assaulted  the  English  with  stones,  hriclts,  and 
every  missile  weapon :  the  English  made  way  by  five  lo  the 
destruction  of  the  citizens  ;  till  Edward,  aosious  to  save  both 
his  spoil  and  his  soldiers,  stopped  the  massacre  ;  and  having 
obliged  the  inhabitaats  to  lay  down  their  arms,  gave  his 
troops  license  to  begin  a  more  regular  and  lesg  hazardous 
plunder  of  the  city.  The  pillage  continued  for  three  days  : 
the  king  reserved  for  his  own  share  the  jewels,  plate,  silks, 
fine  cloth,  and  fine  Imen ;  and  he  bestowed  all  the  remainder 
of  the  spoil  on  his  army.  The  whole  was  embarked  on  board 
the  ships,  and  sent  over  to  England,  together  with  three 
hundred  of  the  richest  citizens  of  Caen,  whose  ransom  was 
an  additional  profit,  wliich  he  expected  afterwards  to  levy.* 
This  dismal  scene  passed  in  the  presence  of  two  cardinal 
legates,   who   had  come  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the 

The  king  moved  next  to  Eouen,  in  hopes  of  treating  that 
city  in  the  same  manner ;  bat  found  that  the  bridge  over  the 
Seine  was  already  broken  down,  and  that  the  king  of  France 
himself  ftas  airived  there  with  his  army.  He  marched  along 
tiie  banlis  of  "that  river  towards  Paris,  destroying  the  whols 
country,  and  every  town  and  village  which  he  met  with  on 
his  WKid.t  Some  of  his  light  troops  carried  their  ravages  even 
to  the  gates  of  Paris ;  and  the  royal  palace  of  St,  Germains, 
together  with  Nanterre,  Ruelle,  and  other  villages,  was  reduced 
to  ashes  within  sight  of  the  capital.  The  English  intended  to 
pass  ihe  river  at  Poissy,  but  found  the  French  army  encamped 
on  the  opposite  banks,  and  the  bridge  at  that  place,  as  well  as 
all  others  over  die  Seine,  broken  down  by  orders  from  Philip. 
Edward  now  saw  that  the  French  meant  to  enclose  him  m 
their  country,  in  hopes  of  attacking  him  with  advantage  on  all 
sides  :  but  he  saved  himself  by  a  stratagem  from  this  perilous 
situaiion.  He  gave  his  army  orders  to  dislodge,  and  to  advance 
farther  up  the  Seine  ;  but  immediately  returning  by  the  same 
road,  ho  arrived  at  Poissy,  which  the  enemy  had  already  quit- 
ted, in  order  to  attend  his  motions.  He  repaired  the  bridge 
with  incredible  celerity,  passed  over  his  army,  and  havmg  thus 
disengaged  himself  from  the  enemy,  advanced  by  quick 
marches  towards  Flanders.  His  vanguard,  commanded  by 
Harcourt,  met  with  the  townsmen  of  Amiens,  who  were  has- 
iening  to  reenforce  their  king,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
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(.augiiter :  •  he  passed  by  Beauvais,  and  burned  tbe  subuiba 
pf  that  city  :  but  as  he  approached  the  Somme,  he  fouad  liim. 
Keif  ID  the  same  difficulty  as  before :  all  the  bridges  on  that 
river  were  either  brokea  down  or  strongly  guarded :  an  army, 
under  the  command  of  Godemar  de  Faye,  was  stationed  o« 
the  opposite  banks :  Philip  was  advancing  on  him  from  the 
other  quarter,  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  and 
he  was  thus  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  enclosed,  and  of 
starving  in  an  enemy's  country.  In  this  extremity,  ho  pub- 
lished a  reward  to  any  one  that  should  bring  him  intelligence 
of  a  passage  over  the  Somme.  A  peasant,  called  Gobin 
Agace,  whose  name  has  been  preserved  by  the  share  which 
he  had  in  these  important  transactions,  was  tempted  on  this 
occasion  to  betray  the  interests  of  his  country ;  and  he  informed 
Edward  of  a  ford  below  Abbeville,  which  had  a  sound  bottom, 
and  might  be  passed  without  difficulty  at  low  water.f  The 
king  hastened  thither,  but  found  Godemar  de  Faye  on  the 
opposite  banks.  Being  urged  by  necessity,  he  deliberated  not 
a  moment ;  but  threw  lumself  iato  the  river,  sword  in  hand, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  drove  the  enemy  from  their  station ; 
and  pursued  them  to  a  distance  on  the  plain,  J  The  French 
army  under  Philip  arrived  at  the  ford,  when  the  rearguard  of 
the  English  were  passing :  so  narrow  was  the  escape  which 
Edward,  by  his  prudence  and  celerity,  made  from  ^is  danger ! 
The  rising  of  the,  tide  prevented  the  French  king  from  follow- 
ing him  over  the  ford,  aad  obliged  that  prince  to  take  bis  route 
over  the  bridge  at  Abbeville ;  by,  which  some  time  was  lost. 

It  is  natural  to  tlunk  that  Philip,  at  the  head  of  so  vast  an 
army,  was  impatient  to  take  revenge  on  the  English,  and  to 
prevent  the  disgrace  to  which  he  must  be  exposed  if  an  infe- 
rior enemy  should  be  allowed,  after  ravaging  so  great  a  part 
of  hia  kingdom,  to  escape  with  impunity.  Edward  also  was 
sensible  that  such  must  be  the  object  of  the  French  monarch ; 
and  as  he  had  advanced  but  a  little  way  before  his  enemy,  he 
saw  the  danger  of  precipitating  his  march  over  the  plains  of 
Picardy,  and  of  exposing  his  rear  to  the  insults  of  the  numer 
ous  cavalry  in  which  the  French  camp  abounded.  He  took 
therefore,  a  pmdent  resolution  :  he  chose  his  ground  with  ad. 
vantage  near  the  village  of  Crecy ;  he  disposed  his  array  in 

"  Froisaard,  liv.  i,  chap.  125. 
t  Proisaaid,  liv.  L  cliap,  126, 127, 
X  t^roiaaaid,  liv.  i.  chap.  127. 
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excellent  oider ;  he  determmed  to  await  in  tranquillity  the  arri- 
val of  the  enemy ;  and  he  hoped  that  their  eagernfes  to  engage, 
and  to  prevent  his  retreat,  after  all  their  past  disappointments, 
would  hurry  them  on  to  some  rash  and  ill-concertod  action. 
He  drew  up  hia  army  on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  divided  them 
into  three  lines :  the  first  was  commanded  hy  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  under  him  by  the  earis  of  Warwick  and  Oxford, 
by  Harcourt,  and  by  the  lords  Chandos,  Holland,  and  other 
noblemen :  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton,  with  the 
lords  Willoughby,  Basset,  Itoos,  and  Sir  Lewis  Tufton,  were 
at  the  head  of  the  second  line  :  hetook  to  himself  the  command 
of  the  third  division,  by  which  he  purposed  either  to  bring  sue- 
cor  to  the  two  firet  lines,  or  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  any 
misfortune,  or  to  push  his  advantages  against  the  enemy.  He 
had  likewise  the  precaution  to  throw  up  trenches  on  his  flanks, 
in  order  to  secure  himself  from  the  numerous  bodies  of  the 
French  who  might  assail  him  from  that  quarter;  and  he  placed 
all  his  baggage  behind  him  in  a  wood,  whicJi  he  also  secured 
by  an  intrenchment.* 

The  skill  and  order  of  this  disposition,  with  the  tranquillity 
in  which  it  was  made,  served  extremely  to  compose  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  king,  that  he  might  further  inspirit 
them,  rode  through  the  ranks  with  such  an  air  of  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity,  as  conveyed  the  highest  confidence  into  every 
beholder.  He  pointed  out  to  Ihena  the  necessity  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  and  the  certain  and  inevitable  destruction  which 
awaited  them,  if,  in  Iheir  present  situation,  enclosed  on  all 
hands  in  an  enemy's  countiy,  they  trusted  to  any  thing  but 
their  own  valor,  or  gave  that  enemy  an  opportunity  of  taking 
revenge  for  the  many  insults  and  indignities  which  they  had 
of  iate  put  upon  him.  He  reminded  them  of  the  visible  ascend- 
ant which  they  had  hitherto  maintained  over  all  the  bodies  of 
French  troops  that  had  fallen  in  their  way ;  and  assured  them, 
that  the  superior  numbers  of  the  army  which  at  present  hovered 
over  them,  gave  them  not  greater  force,  hut  was  an  advantage 
easily  compensated  by  the  order  in  which  he  had  placed  hb 
own  army,  and  the  resolution  which  he  expected  from  them. 
He  demanded  nothing,  he  s^d,but  that  they  would  imitate  bis 
own  example,  and  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales :  and  as  the 
honor,  the  lives,  the  Uberties  of  all,  were  now  exposed  to  the 
eame  danger,  he  was  confident  that  they  would   make  one 

'  Ftoissard,  Ut.  i.  chap.  138. 
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eommon  effort  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  present  diffi. 
culties,  and  that  their  nnited  courage  would  give  them  the 
victory  oVer  all  their  enemies. 

It  is  related  by  some  historians,*  that  Edward,  besides  the 
resources  which  he  found  in  his  own  genius  and  presence  of 
mind,  employed  also  a  new  iavention  against  the  enemy,  and 
placed  in  his  front  some  pieces  of  artiliery,  the  first  that  had 
yet  been  made  use  of  on  any  remarkable  occasion  io  Europe. 
This  is  the  epoch  of  one  of  the  most  singular  discoveries  that 
has  been  made  among  men ;  a  discovery  which  changed  by 
degrees  Ibe  whole  art  of  war,  and  by  consequence  many  cir- 
cumstances in  tiie  political  government  of  Europe.  But  the 
ignorance  of  tliat  age  in  the  mechanical  arts,  rendered  the 
progress  of  this  new  invention  very  slow.  The  artillery  first 
framed  were  so  clumsy,  and  of  such  difficult  management,  that 
men  were  not  immediately  sensible  of  their  use  and  efficacy  : 
and  even  to  the  present  times  improvements  have  been  con- 
tinually making  on  this  furious  engine,  which,  though  it 
seemed  contrived  for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  and  the  over- 
throw of  empires,  has  in  the  issue  rendered  battles  less  bloody, 
and  has  given  greater  stability  to  civil  societies.  Nations,  by 
its  means,  have  been  brought  more  to  a  level :  conquests  have 
become  less  frequent  and  rapid:  success  in  war  has  been 
reduced  nearly  Io  be  a  matter  of  calculation :  and  any  nation, 
overmatched  by  its  enemies,  either  yields  to  their  demands  or 
secures  itself  by  alliances  against  their  violence  and  invasion. 

The  invention  of  artillery  was  at  this  time  known  in  France 
as  well  as  in  England  ;  t  but  Philip,  in  his  hurry  to  overtake 
the  enemy,  had  probably  left  hig  cannon  beliind  him,  which 
he  regarded  as  a  useless  encumbrance.  All  his  other  move- 
ments discovered  the  same  imprudence  and  precipitation. 
Impelled  by  anger,  a  dangerous  counsellor,  and  trusting  to  the 
great  superiority  of  his  numbers,  he  thought  that  all  depended 
on  forcing  an  engagement  with  the  English ;  and  that  if  he 
could  once  reach  the  enemy  in  (heir  retreat,  the  victory  on 
his  side  was  certain  and  inevitable.  He  made  a  hasty  march, 
in  some  confusion,  from  Abbeville ;  but  after  he  had  advanced 
above  two  leagues,  some  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  sent  before 
to  take  a  view  of  the  enemy,  returned  to  him,  and  brought 
iiim  intelligence  that  they  had  seen  the   English  drawn  up  in 
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great  order,  and  awaiting  liis  arrival.  They  therefore  advised 
him  (o  defer  the  combat  ti!i  the  ensuing  day,  when  his  army 
would  have  recovered  from  their  fatigue,  and  might  be  dis- 
posed into  better  order  than  their  present  hurry  had  permitted 
them  to  observe.  Philip  assented  to  this  counsel ;  but  the 
former  precipitation  of  his  march,  and  the  impatience  of  the 
French  nobility,  made  it  impracticable  for  him  to  put  it  in 
execution.  One  division  pressed  upoo  another ;  orders  to  stop 
were  not  seasonably  conveyed  to  all  of  them  :  this  immense 
body  was  not  governed  by  sufficient  discipline  to  be  manage- 
able ;  and  the  French  army,  imperfectly  formed  into  three 
lines,  arrived,  already  fatigued  and  disordered,  in  presence  of 
the  enemy.  The  first  line,  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand 
Genoese  cross-bow  men,  was  commanded  by  Anthony  Doria 
and  Charles  Grimaldi :  the  second  was  led  by  the  count  of 
Alen9oo,  brother  to  the  king :  the  king  himself  was  at  the 
head  of  the  third.  Besides  the  French  monarch,  there  were 
no  less  than  three  crowned  heads  b  this  engagement ;  the 
king  of  "Bohemia,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  his  son,  and  the 
king  of  Majorca  ;  with  all  the  nobility  and  great  vassals  of  the 
crown  of  France.  The  army,  now  consisted  of  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  more  than  three 'times  the 
number  of  the  enemy.  But  the  prudence  of  one  man  was 
superior  to  the  advantage  of  all  this  force  and  splendor. 

The  English,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  kept  their 
ranks  firm  and  immovable  ;  and  the  Genoese  first  began  the 
attack.  There  had  happened,  a,  little  before  the  engagement, 
a  thunder  shower,  which  had  moistened  and  relaxed  the  strings 
of  the  GJenoese  cross-bows ;  their  arrows  for  this  reason  fell 
short  of  the  enemy.  The  English  archers,  taking  their  hows 
out  of  their  cases,  poured  in  a  shower  of  arrows  upon  this 
multitude  who  were  opposed  to.  them,  and  soon  threw  them 
into  disorder.  The  Genoeso  fell  back  upon  the  heavy-armed 
cavalry  of  the  count  of  Alenpon ;  *  who,  enraged  at  their 
cowardice,  ordered  his  troops  to  put  them  to  the  sword.  The 
artillery  fired  amidst  the  crgwd ;  the  English  archers  con- 
tmued  to  send  in  thgir  arrows  among  them  ;  and  nothing  was 
10  be  seen  in  that  vast  body  but  hurry  and  confusion,  terror 
and  dismay.  The  young  prince  of  Wales  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  take  advantage  of  tliis  situation,  and  to  lead  on  bis 
.ine  to  the  charge.     The  French  cavalry,  however,  recovering 
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somewhat  their  ordpr,  and  encouraged  by  the  examp'.e  of  their 
leader,  made  a  "itout  resii^tance  ,  and  having  at  last  cleared 
themselves  of  the  Genoese  runaways,  advanced  upon  their 
enemies,  and  by  their  superior  numbers  began  to  hem  them 
round.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northaijipton  now  advanced 
their  line  to  sustain  the  prince,  who,  ardent  in  his  first  feafa 
of  arms,  set  an  sample  of  lalor  which  was  imitated  by  all 
his  followers.  The  battle  h  came  for  some  lime  hot  and 
dangerous,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  apprehensive  of  the 
event,  from  the  supenor  numbers  of  the  French,  despatched 
a  messenger  to  the  king,  and  entreated  him  to  send  succors 
to  the  relief  of  the  prmce  Edward  had  chosen  his  station 
on  the  top  of  the  hill ,  and  ha  surveyed  in  tranc[uillify  tha 
scene  of  action.  When  the  messenger  accosted  him,  his  first 
question  was,  whether  the  prince  were  slain  or  wounded.  On 
receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  "  Return,"  said  ho,  "  to 
my  son,  and  tell  him  that  I  reserve  the  honor  of  the  day  to 
him  :  I  am  confident  that  he  will  show  himself  worthy  of  tlie 
honor  of  knighthood  which  I  so  lately  conferred  upon  him  : 
he  vrill  be  able,  without  my  assistance,  to  repel  the  enemy."* 
This  speech,  being  reported  to  the  prmce  and  his  attendants, 
inspired  tliem  with  fresh  courage  :  they  made  an  attack  with 
redoubled  vigor  on  the  French,  in  which  the  count  of  Alengon 
was  slain  t  that  whole  line  of  cavalry  was  thrown  into  dis- 
order :  the  riders  were  killed  or  dismounted  :  the  Welsh  in- 
fantry rushed  into  the  throng,  and  with  their  long  knives  cut 
the  throats  of  all  who  had  feJlen;  nor  was  any  quarter  given 
that  day  by  the  victors.t 

The  king  of  France  advaiiced  in  vain  with  the  rear  to 
sustain  the  Ime  commanded  by  his  brother  :  he  found  Ihent 
already  discomfited ;  and  the  example  of  their  rout  increased 
the  confusion  which  was  before  bnt  too  prevalent  in  his  owa 
body.  He  had  himself  a  horse  killed  under  him :  he  was 
remounted  ;  and,  though  left  almost  alone,  he  seemed  still 
determined  to  maintain  the  combat ;  when  John  of  Hainault 
seized  ibe  reiris  of  his  bridle,  turned  about  his  horse,  and  car- 
ried him  ofi^the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  French  army  took 
to  flight,  and  was  followed  and  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy 
by  the  enemy,  til!  the  darkness  of  the  night  put  an  end  to  the 
pursuit     The  king,  on  his  return  to  the  camp,  flew  into  tha 
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IS  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  exclaimed,  "  My  brave  ai 


persevere  m  your 


honorable  course ;  you  are  my  son  I  for 


valiantly  have  you  acquitted  yourself  to-day  :  you  have  shown 
yourself  worthy  of  empire."* 

This  battle,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  bailie  of 
Crecy,  began  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
tinued till  evening.  The  next  morning  was  foggy  ;  and  oa 
the  English  observed  that  many  of  the  enemy  had  lost  their 
way  in  the  night  and  in  the  mist,  they  employed  a  stratagem 
to  bring  them  into  their  power :  they  erected  on  the  eminences 
some  French  standards  which  they  had  taken  in  the  battle ; 
and  all  who  were  allured  by  this  false  signal  were  put  to  the 
aword,  and  no  quarter  given  them.  In  excuse  for  this  inhu- 
manity, it  was  alleged  that  the  French  king  had  given  like 
orders  to  his  troops  ;  but  the  real  reason  probably  was,  that 
the  English,  in  their  present  situation,  did  not  choose  to  be 
encumbered  with  prisoners.  On  the  day  of  battle,  and  on  the 
ensuing,  there  fell,  by  a  moderate  computation,  one  thousand 
two  hundred  French  knights,  one  thousand  four  hundred  gen- 
tlemen, four  thousand  men  at  arms,  besides  about  thirty  thou- 
aand  of  inferior  rank ;  t  many  of  the  principal  nobility  of 
France,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Bourbon,  the  earls  of  Flan- 
ders. Blois,  Vaudemont,  Aumale,  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  kings  also  of  Bohemia  and  Majorca  were  slain  ; 
the  fate  of  the  former  was  remarkable :  he  was  blind  from 
age;  but  being  resolved  to  hazard  his  person,  and  set  an 
example  to  others,  he  ordered  the  reins  of  his  bridle  to  be  tied 
on  each  side  to  the  horses  of  two  gentlemen  of  his  train  ;  aad 
his  dead  body,  nod  those  of  his  attendants,  were  afterwards 
found  among  the  slwn,  with  their  horses  standing  by  them  in 
that  situation.^  His  crest  was  three  ostrich  feathers  ;  and  hia 
motto  these  Grerman  words,  Icli  dien, — "  I  serve  j "  which  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  his  successors  adopted  in  memorial  of 
this  great  victory.  The  action  may  seem  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  small  loss  sustained  by  the  English,  than  for  the  great 
slaughter  of  the  French  :  there  were-  killed  in  it  only  one 
eaquke  and  three  knights,^  and  very  few  of  inferior  rank  ;  a 
demonstration  that  the  prudent  dispositfon  planned  by  Edward, 
and  the  disorderly  attack  made  by  the  French,  ha3  rendered 

*  Froisaord,  liv.  i.  chap.  131. 
t  FrQisaErd,  liv.  i.  chap.  ISl.    Knyghton,  p.  3688, 
i  rroisBBTd,  liv.  i.  cVap.  130.    Widemg.  p.  188, 
I  Knyghton,  p.  2S88. 
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^e  whole  rather  a  rout  than  a  battle,  which  was  indeed  the 
common  case  with  engagements  in  those  limes. 

The  great  prudence  of  Edward  appeared  not  only  in 
obtaining  this  memorable  victory,  but  in  the  measures  which 
he  pursued  after  it.  Not  elated  by  his  present  prosperity  so 
far  as  to  expect  the  total  conquest  of  France,  or  even  that  of 
any  considerable  provinces,  he  purposed  only  to  secure  such 
an  easy  entrance  into  that  kingdom,  as  might  aftenvards  open 
the  way  to  more  moderate  advantages.  He  knew  the  extreme 
distance  of  Guienne  he  had  experienced  the  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  of  penetrating  on  the  side  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  hat!  already  lost  much  of  his  authority  over  Flanders  by 
the  death  of  D'ArlevilIe,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  popu- 
lace themselves,  his  former  partisans,  on  his  attempting  lo 
transfer  the  sovereignty  of  thit  province  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.*  The  king,  therefore,  limited  his  ambition  to  the 
conquest  of  Calais ,  and  afler  the  interval  of  a  few  days, 
which  he  empLojed  m  intemng  the  slain,  he  marched  with 
his  victorious  armj,  and  presented  himself  before  the  place. 

John  of  Vienne,  a  \aliant  knight  of  Burgundy,  was  gover- 
nor of  Calais,  and  being  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  defence,  he  encouraged  ihe  townsmen  to  perform  to  the 
titmost  their  duty  to  then"  king  and  country.  Edward,  there- 
fore, sensible  from  the  beginning  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  place  by  force,  purposed  only  to  reduce  it  by  famine  ;  he 
chose  a  secure  station  for  his  camp ;  drew  intrenohments 
around  the  whole  city  ;  raised  huts  for  his  soldiers,  which  he 
covered  with  straw  or  broom  ;  and  provided  his  army  with  al! 
the  conveniences  necessary  to  make  them  endure  the  winter 
season,  which  was  approaching.  As  the  governor  soon  per- 
ceived his  intentions,  he  expelled  all  Ihe  useless  mouths  ;  and 
the  king  had  the  generosity  fo  allow  these  unhappy  people  to 
pass  through  his  camp,  and  he  even  supplied  thera  with 
monoy  for  their  journey .+ 

While  Edward  was  engaged  in  this  siege,  which  employed 
him  near  a  twelvemonth,  there  passed  in  different  places 
many  other  events ;    and  all  to  the  honor  of  the   English 

The  retreat  of  the  dulip  of  Normandy  from  Guienne  lefl 
the  earl  of  Derby  master  of  the  hnld  ;  and  he  was  not  negli- 
gent in  making  hi'i  advantagf  of  the  superiority.     He  look 
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Mirfibeau  by  assault :  he  made  himself  master  of  Lusignan 
in  tlie  same  manner :  TaiUebourg  and  St.  Jean  d'Angefi  fell 
into  his  hands :  Poictiers  opened  its  gates  to  him  ;  and  Deiliy, 
having  thus  brojjen  into  the  frontiers  on  that  quarter,  carried 
his  incursiona  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  filled  alt  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  with  horror  and  devastation." 

The  flames  of  war  were  at  the  same  time  kindled  in  Brittany. 
Charles  of  Blois  invaded  that  province  with  a  considerable 
army,  and  invested  the  fortress  of  Roche  de  Eien ;  but  the 
countess  of  Mountfort,  reenforced  by  some  English  troops 
under  Sir  Thomas  Dagworth,  attacked  him  during  the  night  in 
his  intrenchmcnls,  dispersed  his  army,  and  took  Charles  him- 
self prisoner.t  His  wife,  by  whom  he  enjoyed  his  preten- 
sions to  Brittany,  compelled  by  the  present  necessity,  took  on 
her  the  government  of  the  party,  and  proved  herself  a  rival 
in  every  shape,  and  an  antagonist  to  the  countess  of  Mount- 
fort,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet.  And  while  these 
heroic  dames  presented  this  extraordinary  scene  to  the  world, 
another  princess  in  England,  of  still  higher  rank,  showed  her- 
self no  less  capable  of  exerting  every  manly  virtue. 

The  Scottish  nation,  after  long  defending,  witii  incredible 
perseverance,  their  liberties  against  the  superior  force  of  the 
English,  recalled  their  king,  David  Bruce,  m.  1342.  Though 
that  prince,  neither  by  his  age  nor  capacity,  could  bring  them 
great  assistance,  he  gave  them  the  countenance  of  sovereign 
authority  ;  and  as  Edward's  wars  on  the  continent  proved  a 
great  diversion  to  the  force  of  England,  they  Tendered  the 
balance  more  equal  between  the  kingdoms.  In  every  truce 
which  Edward  concluded  with  Philip,  the  Icing  of  Scotland 
was  comprehended ;  and  when  Edward  made  his  last  invasion 
upon  France,  David  was  strongly  solicited  by  his  ally  to  begin 
also  hostilities,  and  to  invade  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, The  nobility  of  his  nation  being  always  forward  in 
such  incursions,  David  soon  mustered  a  great  army,  entered 
Northumberland  at  the  head  of  above  fiity  thousand  men,  and 
carried  ills  ravages  and  devastations  to  the  gales  of  Durham.J 
But  Queen  Philippa,  assembling  a  body  of  little  more  than 
twelve  thousand  taen,^  which  she  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  Lord  Piercy,  ventured  to  approach  him  at  Neville's  Cross, 

•  rroissatd,  liv.  i.  ohaii.  138. 

t  Proiasard,  liv,  i.  chap.  143,  Walsing.  p.  168.  Ypod,  Neust 
p.  flI7,  618.- 
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near  thai  city ;  and  riding  through  the  rants  of  her  army 
exhorted  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  lake  revenge  on 
these  barbarous  ravagera.*  Nor  could  she  be  persuaded  to 
leave  the  field,  till  the  armies  were  on  the  point  of  engaging. 
The  Scots  have  often  been  'anfoilunate  in  the  great  pitched 
battles  which  they  fought  willi  the  Eng'ish  ;  even  though 
they  commonly  declined  such  engagements  where  the  supe- 
riority of  numbers  was  not  on  their  side  :  but  never  did  they 
receive  a  more  fatal  blow  than  the  present,  Tliey  were 
broken  and  chased  off  the  field :  fifteen  thousand  of  them 
(some  historians  say  twenty  thousand)  were  slain ;  among 
whom  were  Edward  Keith,  earl  mareschal,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Charleris,  chancellor:  and  the  king  himself  was  taken  prison- 
er, with  the  earls  of  Sutherland,  Fife,  Monteilh,  Carrick,  Lord 
Douglas,  and  many  other  noblemen. t 

Philippa,  having  secured  her  royal  prisoner  in  the  Tower,J 
crossed  the  sea  at  Dover ;  and  was  received  in  the  English 
camp  before  Calais  with  all  the  triumph  due  to  her  rank,  her 
merit,  and  her  success.  This  age  was  the  reigo  of  chivalry 
and  gallantry ;  Edward's  court  excelled  in  these  accomplish- 
ments as  much  as  in  policy  and  arms ;  and  if  any  thing  could 
justify  the  obsequious  devotion  then  professed  to  the  fair  sex, 
it  must  be  the  appearance  of  such  extraordinary  women  as 
ehone  forth  during  that  period. 

[1347.]  The  town  of  Calais  had  been  defended  with 
remarkable  vigilance,  constancy,  and  bravery  by  the  towns- 
men, during  a  siege  of  unusual  length :  but  Philip,  informed 
of  their  distressed  condition,  determined  at  last  to  attempt 
their  relief;  and  he  approached  the  English  with  an  immense 
army,  which  the  writers  of  that  age  make  amount  to  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  But  he  found  Edward  so  surrotmded 
with  morasses,  and  secured  by  intrenchments,  that,  without 
running  on  bevitable  destruction,  he  concluded  it  impossible 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  English  camp.  He  had  no  other 
resource  than  to  send  his  rival  a  vain  challenge  to  meet  him 
in  the  open  tield  ;  which  being  refused,  he  was  obliged  to 
decamp  with  his  army,  and  disperse  them  into  their  several 
provinces  .§ 

John  of  Vienne,  governor  of  Calais,  now  saw  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  his  fortress,  which  was  reduced  to  the  last 

*  Froiaaatd.  Uv.  i.  chap.  138.  t  Froiaaatd,  liv.  i.  chap.  139. 

1  Kymer,  yoL  v.  p.  637. 
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extremity  by  famine  and  the  fatigue  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
appeared  on  the  walls,  and  made  a  signal  to  the  English 
sentinels  that  he  desired  a  parley.  Sir  Walter  Manny  was 
sent  to  him  by  Edward.  "  Brave  knight,"  cried  the  governor, 
"  I  have  been  intrusted  by  my  sovereign  with  the  command 
of  this  town :  it  is  almost  a  year  since  you  besieged  me ;  and 
I  have  endeavored,  as  well  as  those  under  me,  to  do  our  duty. 
Rut  vou  are  acquainted  with  our  present  condition :  we  have 
no  hopes  of  relief;  we  are  perishing  with  hunger;  I  am 
willing  therefore  to  surrender,  and  desire,  aa  the  sole  condi- 
tion, to  insure  the  lives  and  liberties  of  these  brave  men,  who 
have  So  long  shared  with  me  every  danger  and  fatigue."  * 

Manny  replied,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  king  of  England  ;  that  that  prince  was  incensed 
against  the  townsmen  of  Calais  for  their  pertinacious  resist- 
ance, and  for  the  evils  which  they  had  made  him  and  his 
subjects  suffer ;  that  he  was  determined  to  take  exemplary 
vengeance  on  them  ;  and  would  not  receive  the  town  on  any 
condition  which  should  confine  him  in  the  punishment  of  these 
offenders.  "  Consider,"  replied  Vienne,  "  that  this  is  not  the 
treatment  to  which  brave  men  are  entitled :  if  any  English 
Knight  had  been  in  my  situation,  your  king  would  have  ex- 
pected the  same  conduct  from  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Calais 
have  done  for  llietr  sovereign  what  merits  the  esteem  of 
eveiT  prince  ;  much  more  of  so  gallant  a  prince  as  Edward. 
But  I  inform  you,  that,  if  we  must  perish,  we  shall  not  perish 
unrevenged ;  and  that  we  are  not  yet  so  reduced  but  we  can 
sell  our  lives  at  a  high  price  to  the  victors  It  is  the  interest 
of  both  sides  to  prevent  these  desperate  extremities;  and  I 
espect  that  you  yourself,  brave  knight,  will  inteipose  your 
good  offices  with  your  prince  in  our  behalf" 

Manny  was  struck  with  the  justness  of  these  sentiments,and 
represented  to  the  king  the  danger  of  reprisals,  if  he  should 
give  such  treatment  lo  the  inhabitants  of  Calais.  Edward  was 
at  last  persuaded  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  conditions  de- 
manded :  he  only  insisted,  that  six  of  the  most  consider- 
able citizens  should  bo  sent  to  him  to  be  disposed  of  as 
he  thought  proper ;  that  they  should  come  to  his  camp  car- 
rying the  keys  of  the  city  in  their  hands,  bareheaded  and 
iHirefooted,  with  ropes  about  their  necks :  and  on  these  condi- 
tions he  promised  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  the  remainder.t 

*  TE^satd,  liv.  1,  ehitp.  116.  t  Froissard,  llv.  i.  chap.  146. 
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When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Calais,  it  struck  the 
inhabitants  with  new  conslernalion.  To  sacrifice  six  of  their 
fellow-citizens  to  certain  destruction  for  signalizing  their  valor 
in  a  common  cause,  appeared  to  them  even  more  severe  than 
that  general  punishment  with  which  they  were  before  threat- 
ened; and  they  found  themselves  incapable  of  coming  to  any 
resolution  in  so  cruel  and  distressful  a  situation.  At  last,  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  called  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  whose 
name  deserves  to  be  recorded,  stepped  forth,  and  declared 
himself  willing  to  encounter  death  for  the  safety  of  bis  friends 
and  companions  :  another,  animated  by  his  example,  made  a 
like  generous  offer :  a  third  and  a  fourth  presented  themselves 
to  the  same  fate ;  and  the  whole  number  was  soon  completed. 
These  six  heroic  burgesses  appeared  before  Edward  in  the 
guise  of  Rialefactora,  laid  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  their  city,  and 
were  ordered  to  be  led  to  execution.  It  is  surprising  tiiat  so 
generous  a  prince  should  ever  have  entertained  such  a  bar- 
barous purpose  against  such  men ;  and  still  more  that  he  should 
eeriously  persist  in  the  resolution  of  executing  it.*  But  the 
entreaties  of  his  queen  saved  his  memory  from  that  infamy  : 
she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  begged  the  lives  of  these  citizens.  Having  obtained 
her  request,  she  carried  ihem  into  her  tent,  ordered  a  repast  to 
be  set  before  them,  and,  after  making  them  a  present  of 
money  and  clothes,  dismissed  them  in  safety.t 

The  king  took  possession  of  Calais ;  and  immediately  exe- 
cuted an  act  of  rigor,  more  JHstiiiable,  because  more  necessary, 
than  that  which  he  had  before  resolved  on.  He  knew  that, 
notwithatandmg  hia  pretended  title  to  the  crown  of  France, 
every  Frenchman  regarded  him  as  a  mortal  enemy :  he  there- 
fore ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Calais  to  evacuate  the  town, 
and  he  peopled  it  anew  with  English  ;  a  policy  whidi  probably 
preserved  so  long  to  his  successors  the  dominion  of  that  im- 
portant fortress.  He  made  it  the  staple  of  wool,  leather,  tin, 
and  lead ;  the'  four  chief,  if  not  the  sole  commodities  of  the 
kingdom,  for  which  there  was  any  considerable  demand  in 
foreign  markets.  All  the  English  were  obliged  to  bring  thither 
these  goods :  foreign  merchants  came  to  the  same  place  in 
order  to  purchase  them  t  and  at  a  period  when  posts  were  net 
established,  and  when  the  communication  between  states  vras 
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so  imperl'ect,  this  institutiou,  though  il  hurt  the  navigation  of 
England,  was  probably  of  advantage  to  tlie  kinjrdom, 

[1348,]     Through   the   mediation  of  the  pope's   legates, 
Edward  concluded  a  truce  with  France  ;  but  d     n    thia 

cessation  of  arms,  be  had  very  nearly  lost  Cal  h  1  fru  t 
of  all  his  boasted  victories.  The  king  had  int  d  th  t  pla  e 
to  Aimery  de  Pavie,  an  Italian,  who  had  dis  d  b  a    rj 

and  conduct  in  the  wars,  but  was  utterly  d  ute  i  e  ry 
principle  of  honor  and  fidelity.  This  man  ag  d  t  d  1 
up  Calais  for  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  crown  an  I G  ofirey 
de  Charni,  who  commanded  the  French  forces  m  those  quar- 
ters, and  who  knew  that,  if  he  succeeded  in  this  service, 
he  should  not  be  disavowed,  ventured,  without  consulting  hia 
master,  to  conclude  the  hatpin  witii  him.  Edward,  informed 
of  this  treachery,  by  means  of  Aimery's  secretary,  summoned 
the  governor  to  London  on  other  pretences ;  and  having 
charged  him  with  the  guilt,  promised  him  his  life,  hut  on  con- 
dition that  ho  would  turn  the  contrivance  to  the  destruelion  of 
the  enemy.  The  Italian  easily  agreed  to  this  double  treachery. 
A  day  was  appointed  for  the  admission  of  the  French ;  and  Ed- 
ward having  prepared  a  force  of  about  a  thousand  men,  under 
Sir  Walter  Manny,  secretly  departed  from  London,  carrying 
with  him  the  prince  of  Wales;  and,  without  being  suspected, 
arrived  the  evening  before  at  Calais.  He  made  a  proper  dis- 
position for  the  reception  of  the  enemy,  and  kept  all  his  forces 
and  the  gawison  under  arms.  On  the  appearance  of  Cbami, 
a  chosen  band  of  French  soldiers  was  admitted  at  the  postern , 
and  Aimery,  receiving  tho  stipulated  sum,  promised  that,  with 
their  assistance,  he  would  immediately  open  the  great  gale  tc 
the  .troops,  who  were  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  fulfilling 
of  his  engagement,  [1349.]  All  the  French  who  entered 
were  immediately  slain  or  taken  prisoners  :  the  great  gate 
opened :  Edward  rushed  forth  with  cries  of  battle  and  of  vic- 
tory :  the  French,  though  astonished  at  the  event,  behaved 
with  valor:  a  fierce  and  bloody  engagement  ensued.  As  the 
morning  broke,  the  king,  who  was  not  distinguished  by  his 
arms,  and  who  fought  as  a  private  man  under  the  standard 
of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  remarked  a  French  gentleman,  called 
Eustace  de  Ribaumont,  who  exerted  himself  with  singular 
vigor  and  bravery  ;  and  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  of  trying 
a  single  combat  with  him.  He  stepped  forth  from  his  troop, 
and  challenging  Ribaumont  by  name,  (for  be  was  known  to 
bun,)  hec's  a  sharp  and  danjcerous  encounter.     He  was  twica 
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Desilen  to  the  ground  by  the  valor  of  the  Frenchman ;  he  twico 
recovered  himself:  blows  were  redoubled  with  equal  foice  on 
both  sides  :  the  victory  was  long  undecided  ;  till  Ilibaumont, 
perceiving  himself  to  be  left  almost  alone,  called  out  to  hia 
antagonist,  "  Sir  Knight,  I  yield  myself  your  prisoner ; "  and 
at  the  same  time  delivered  his  sword  to  the  king.  Most  of  the 
French,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  i 
their  retreat,  lost  either  their  lives  or  their  liberty .* 

The  French  officers  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  were  conducted  into  Calais  ;  where  Edward  discov- 
ered to  them  the  antagonist  vi^ith  whom  they  had  had  the  honor 
to  be  engaged,  and  treated  thetn  with  great  regard  and  cour- 
tesy. They  Were  admitted  to  sup  with  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  the  English  nobility ;  and  after  sapper,  the  king  himself 
came  into  ihe  apartment,  and  went  about,  conversing  familiarly 
with  one  or  other  of  his  prisoners.  He  even  addressed  him- 
self to  Charni,  and  avoided  reproaching  him,  in  too  severe 
terms,  with  the  treacherous  attempt  which  he  had  made  upon 
Calais  during  the  truce :  but  he  openly  bestowed  the  highes. 
encomiums  oo  Eibaumoht ;  called  him  the  most  valorous 
Jtnight  that  he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  ;  and  confessed 
that  he  himself  had  at  no  time  been  in  so  great  danger  as 
when  engaged  in  combat  with  him.  He  then  took  a  string  of 
pearls,  which  he  wore  about  his  own  head,  and  throwing  it 
ovier  the  head  of  Ribaiimont,  he  said  to  him,  "  Sir  Eustace,  I 
Bestow  this  present  upon  you  as  a  testimony  of  my  esteem  for 

rour-  bravery ;  and  I  desire  yoy  tb  wteir  it  a  year  for  my  sake, 
know  you  to  be  gay  and  amorous ;  aiid  to  lake  delight  in  the 
company  of  ladies  and  damsels ;  let  them  all  know  from  what 
hand  you  had  the  present.  YoU  are  no  longer  a  prisoner ;  I 
acquit  you  of  your  ransom  ;  and  yo«  are  at  liberty  to-morrow 
to  dispose  of  yourself  lis  you  think  proper." 

Nothing  proves  more  evidently  the  vast  superiority  assumed 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  above  all  the  other  orders  of  men, 
during  those  ages,  than  the  extreme  diffei-ence  which  Edward 
made  in  his  treatment  of  these  French  knights,  and  that  of  the 
six  citizens  of  Calais,  who  had  exerted  mme  signal  bravery  in 
ft  cause  more  justifiable  and  more  honomble. 

•  Proissard,  liv.  i.  chap.  140,  141,  142. 
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CHAPTER  XYL 

EDWARD  III. 


[1349.]  The  prudent  conduct  and  great  success  of  Ed- 
ward in  his  foreign  wars  had  excited  a  strong  emulation  and  a 
military  genius  among  the  English  nobility  ;  and  these  turbu- 
lent barons,  overawed  by  the  crown,  gave  now  a  more  useful 
direction  to  their  ambition,  and  attached  themselves  to  a  prince 
who  led  them  to  the  acquisition  of  riches  and  of  glory.  That 
he  might  further  promote  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  obedience, 
the  king  instituted  the  order  of  the  gartor,  in  imitation  of  some 
orders  of  a  like  nature,  religious  as  well  as  military,  which 
had  been  established  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  The  num- 
ber received  into  this  order  consisted  of  twenty-five  persons, 
besides  the  sovereign  ;  and  as  it  has  never  been  enlarged,  this 
badge  of  distinction  continues  as  honorable  as  at  its  iirst  institu- 
tioo,  and  is  still  a  valuable  though  a  cheap  present,  which  the 
prince  can  confer  on  his  greatest  subjects.  A  vulgar  story 
prevails,  but  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient  authority,  that  at 
a  court  ball,  Edsvard's  mistress,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
countess  of  Salisbury,  dropped  her  garter  ;  and  the  king,  tak- 
ing it  up,  observed  some  of  the  courtiers  to  smile,  as  if  they 
thought  that  he  had  not  obtained  this  favor  merely  by  accident : 
upon  which  he  called  out,  "  Honi  soil  qui  ma!  y  pense,"  — 
Evil  to  him  that  evil  thinks ;  and  as  every  incident  of  gal- 
lantrv  among  those  ancient  warriors  was  magnified  into  a 
matter  of  great  imp.rttoce,*  he  instituted  the  order  of  the  gar- 
ter in  memorial  of  this  event,  and  gave  these  words  as  the 
motto  of  the  order.  This  origin,  though  frivolous,  is  not  un- 
suitable to  the  manners  of  the  times ;  and  it  is  indeed  difficult 
by  any  other  means  to  account  either  for  the  seemingly 
unmeaning  terms  of  the  motto,  or  for  the  peculiar  badge  of  the 
garter,  which  seems  to  have  no  reference  to  any  purpose 
either  of  military  use  or  ornament. 

*  Sue  note  H,  at  the  end  of  ihe  voltune. 
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Cut  a  sudden  dimp  waa  thrown  over  this  festivity  and 
iriujTiph  of  the  court  of  England,  by  a  destructive  pestilence, 
wliich  invaded  that  kingdom  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe " 
and  is  computed  to  have  swept  away  near  a  third  of  the 
inhabitants  in  every  country  which  it  attacked.  It  was  prob- 
ably more  fata!  in  great  cities  than  in  the  country  ;  and  above 
fifty  thousand  aouls  are  said  to  have  perished  by  it  in  London 
alone,*  Tiiis  malady  first  discovered  itself  in  the  north  of 
Asia,  was  spread  over  all  that  country,  made  its  progress  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  sensibly  depopulated 
every  state  through  which  it  passed.  So  grievous  a  calamity, 
more  than  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  princes,  served  to 
maintain  and  prolong  the  truce  between  France  and  England, 

[1350.]  During  this  truce,  Philip  de  Valois  died,  without 
being  able  to  reestablish  the  affairs  of  France,  which  hla  bad 
success  against  England  liid  timiwn  into  extreme  disorder 
This  monarch  dunng  the  first  years  of  his  re  gn,  had  ob 
tained  the  afpellation  of  Fortunate,  and  acquiied  the 
character  of  prudent,  but  he  ill  maintained  either  the  one  or 
the  other ;  less  from  his  own  fault,  than  because  he  was  over 
matched  by  the  supenor  fortune  and  superior  geo  us  of  Ed- 
ward. But  the  incidents  in  the  reign  of  his  son  John  gave 
the  French  nation  cause  to  regret  even  the  calamitous  times 
of  iiis  predecessor  John  was  dihtmguished  by  many  v  rtuea, 
parijcuiarli  a  scrupulous  honor  and  fidelity  he  was  not  de 
ficieiit  in  personal  couiage  but  as  he  wanted  that  misterly 
prudence  and  foresight,  which  his  difficult  situation  required, 
his  kingdom  was  at  the  same  time  disturbed  by  intestine  com- 
motions, and  oppressed  with  foreign  wars.  [1354.]  The 
cliief  source  of  its  calamities,  was  Charles,  king  of  Navarre 
who  received  the  epithet  of  the  Bad,  or  Wicked,  and 
whose  conduct  fully  entitled  him  to  that  appellation.  This 
prince  was  descended  from  males  of  the  blood  royal  of 
France ;  his  mother  was  daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin ;  he  had 
himself  espoused  a  daughter  of  King  John  :  but  all  these  lies, 
which  ought  to  liave  connected  him  with  the  throne,  gave  him 
only  greater  power  to  shake  and  overthrow  it.  With  regard 
to  his  personal  qualities,  he  was  courteous,  affable,  engaging 

•  Stowe's  Survey,  p.  478.  There  were  buried  fifty  ttiousand  bodies 
in  one  churchyard,  which  Sir  "Walter  Manny  had  bought  for  the  uae 
of  the  poor.  The  same  author  says,  that  there  died  above  fifty 
thoiwand  poraons  of  the  pl^;ue  in  Motwwli,  wlufili  is  quite  incredible. 
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eloquent ;  full  of  n       d      Id        ;  inexliauslible  in 

bis  resQurees ;  a  d  1        g      B'Jt  these  splendid 

accomplishments      re  d  d  1  defects  as  rendered 

them  pernicious  to  his  courktry,  and  even  ruinous  lo  himself: 
he  was  volatile,  inconstant,  faithless,  revengeful,  malicious 
restrained  hy  no  principle  or  duty ;  insatiable  in  his  preten- 
sions :  and  whether  successful  or  unfortunate  in  one  enterprise 
he  immediately  undertook  another,  in  which  he  was  never  de- 
terred from  employing  the  most  criminal  and  most  dishonorable 

The  constable  of  Eu,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Edward  at  Caen,  recovered  his  liberty,  on  the  promise  of 
delivering,  as  his  ransom,  the  town  of  Guisnes,  near  Calais 
of  which  he  was  superior  lord :  but  as  John  was  offended  al 
this  stipulation,  which,'  if  fulfilled,  opened  siill  farther  that 
frontier  to  the.  enemy,  and  as  he  suspected  the  constable  of 
more  dangerous  connections  with  the  king  of  England,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  seized,  and  without  aiiyJegal  or  formal 
trial,  put.  him  to  death,  in  prison.  Charles  de  la  Cerda  was 
appointed  constable  in  big  place  ;  d  h  d  Idc  f  tal  d 
the  king  of  Navarre  ordered  him         b       ss  d        d 

such  was  the  weaJtniess  of  the  croi        1       h     prui  d 

of  dreading  punishment,  would,  not  k  p     i 

for  his  offence,  but  on  condition    1      h      h     Id 
accession  of  territory :  and  he  had    I      J  h  i^         P 

into  his  hands,  as  a.  security  for  hi    p   -so        I       h        m 
court,' and  performed  liiis  act  of  m    1  p  d  h  m  1 

tion  before  his  sovereign.* 

[1355.]     The  two  French  prin  d  ly 

ciled;  but  this  dissimulation,  to  «1  h  J  hn  bm  d  f  m 
necessity,  and  Charles  from  habit,  d  d         !     g  d 

the  king  of  Navarre  knew  that  he  h  d  pi     i     d 

the  most  severe  vengeance  for  the  m     y      m  d         ^o 

which  he  had  already  committed,  a  d    h        11  1     h 

he  was  meditating.     To   insure   h  mself     f  p  h 

entered  into  a  secret  con\;spondenc  1  E  gl  d  by  m 
of  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  now  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  at  thai 
time  was  employed  in  fruitless  negotiations  for  peace  at 
Avignon,  under  ^e  mediation  of  the.  pope.  John  detected 
[his  correspondence;  and  to  prevent  the  dangerous  effects  of 
It,  he  sent  forces  into  Normandy,  the  chief  seat  of  the  .king 

"  FroissBrd,  liv.  L  chap.  144. 
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of  Navarre's  power,  and  attacked  his  eastles  and  fortresses. 
But  hearing  that  Edward  had  prepared  an  army  to  support 
his  allv,  he  had  tlie  weakness  to  propose  an  accommodation 
^^  ith  Charles,  and  even  to  give  this  traitorous  subject  the  sum 
of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  as  the  purchase  of  a  feigned 
reconcilement,  which  rendered  him  still  more  dangerous.  The 
krag  of  Navarre,  msolent  from  past  impunity,  and  desperate 
from  the  dangers  which  he  apprehended,  continued  his  in- 
trigues ;  and  associating  himself  with  Gieofirey  d'Harcourt 
who  had  received  his  pardon  from  Philip  de  Valois,  hut  per 
severed  still  in  his  factious  disposition,  he  increased  the  numbei 
of  his  partisans  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  even 
seduced,  by  his  address,  Charles,  the  king  of  Franco's  eldest 
son,  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  was  the  first 
thai  bore  the  appellation  of  "  dauphin,"  by  the  reunioa  of  (he 
province  of  Dauphiny  to  the  crown.  But  this  prince,  being 
made  sensible  of  the  danger  and  folly  of  these  connections, 
promised  to  make  atonement  for  the  offence  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  associates  ;  and  in  concert  with  his  faOier,  he  invited 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  party,  to  a 
feast  at  Eouen,  where  they  were' betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
John.  Some  of  the  most  obnoxious  were,  immediately  led  to 
sxecution ;  the  king  of  Navarre  was  thrown  into  prison  :  * 
but  this  stroke  of  severity^n  the  king,  and  of  treachery  in  the 
dauphin,  was  far  from  proving  decisive  in  maintaining  the 
royal  authority.  Philip  of  Navarre,  brother  to  Charles,  and 
Geoffrey  d'Harcourt,  put  all  the  towns  and  castles  belonging 
to  that  prince  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  had  immediate 
recourse  to  the  protection  of  England  in  this  desperate  ex- 
tremity. 

The  tiuce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  had  always 
been  ill  observed  on  both  sides,  was  now  expired  ;  and  Ed- 
ward was  entirely  free  to  support  the  French  malecontents. 
Well  pleased  that  the  factions  in  France  had  at  length  gained 
nim  some  partisans  in  that  kingdom,  which  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown  had  never  been  able  to  accomplish,  he  purposed  to 
attack  his  enemy  both  on  the  aide  of  Guienne,  under  the 
command  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  on  that  of  Calais,  in 
his  own  person. 

Young  Edward  ai-rived  in  the  Garronne  with  his  army,  on 
ooard  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  attended  by  the  earls  of 

•  rroissatd,  liv.  i.  chap.  146.    Avesbury,  p.  243. 
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Warwick,  Salisbury,  Oxford,  SufFollt,  and  other  English  nohle- 
men.  Being  joined  by  Ihe  vassals  of  Gnacony,  he  look  flie 
field  ;  and  as  the  present  disorders  in  France  prevented  every 
proper  plan  of  defence,  he  carried  on  with  impunity  his 
ravages  and  devastations,  according  to  the  mode  of  war  in 
tljat  age.  He  reduced  all  the  villages  and  several  towns  in 
Languedoc  to  ashes  :  he  presented  himself  before  Toulouse  ; 
passed  the  Garronne,  and  burned  the  suburbs  of  Carcassonne  ; 
advanced  even  to  Narboone,  laying  every  place  waste  around 
him  ;  and  after  an  incursion  of  six  weeks,  returned  with  a 
vast  booty  and  many  prisoners  to  the  Guienne,  where  he  took 
up  hia  winter  quarters.*  The  constable  of  Bourbon,  who 
commanded  in  those  provinces,  received  orders,  though  at  the 
head  of  a  superior  army,  on  no  account  to  run  the  hazard  of 
a  battle. 

The  king  of  England's  incursion  from  Calais  was  of  the 
same  nature,  and  attended  with  the  same  issue.  He  broke 
into  France  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  to  which  he 
gave  a  full  license  of  plundering  and  ravaging  the  open  coun- 
tiy.  He  advanced  to  St,  Omer,  where  the  king  of  France 
was  posted ;  and  on  the  retreat  of  that  prince,  followed  him  to 
Hesdin.t  John  still  kept  at  a  distance,  and  declined  an  en- 
gagement ;  but  in  order  to  save  hia  reputation,  he  sent  Edward 
a  challenge  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  with  him ;  a  usual  bravado 
m  that  age,  derived  from  the  practice  of  single  combat,  and 
ridiculous  in  the  art  of  war.  The  king,  finding  no  sincerity 
in  this  defiance,  retired  to  Calais,  and  thence  went  over  to 
England,  in  order  to  defend  that  langdom  against  a  threatened 
mvasion  of  the  Scots. 

The  Scots,  talting  advantage  of  the  king'?  absence,  and  that 
of  the  military  power  of  England,  had  surprised  Berjivick  ;  and 
had  collected  an  army  with  a  view  of  committing  ravages  upon 
the  northern  provinces :  but  on  the  approach  of  Edward,  they 
abandoned  that  place,  which  was  not  tenable,  while  the  castle 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  and  retiring  to  their  moun- 
tains, gave  the  enemy  full  liberty  of  burning  and  destroying 
the  whole  country  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh.  J  Baliol  at- 
tended Edsvard  on  this  expedition;  but  finding  that  his  constant 
adherence  to  the  English  had  given  his  countrymen  an  uncon 

•  FroissBrd,  liv.  i.  chap.  144,  146. 

t  Ftoissacd,  liv.  i.  chap.  144.     Avesbury,  p.  206.    Walsing.  p.  171. 

t  Walsing.  p.  171. 
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querable  aversion  to  his  title,  and  that.hehiinself  was  declining 
ihrough  age  and  infirmities,  he  finally  resigned  into  llie  king's 
hands  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,*  and  received 
in  Jieii  of  them  an  annual  pension  of  two  thousand  poipids, 
with  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  privacy  and 
retirement. 

During  these  military  operations,  Edward  received  infor- 
mation of  the  increasing  disorders  in  France,  arising  frorti  the 
imprisonment  of  the  king  of  Navarre ;  and  he  sent  Lancaster 
at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  to  support  the  partisans  of  that 
prince  in  Normandy.  The  war  was  coiiductfld  with  yarioua 
success,  but  chiefly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French  male- 
contents  ;  till  an  important  event  Happened  in  the  other  quar- 
ter of  the  kingdom,  which  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the 
monarchy  of  France,  and  threw  every  thing  into  the  utmost 
confusion. 

[1356.]  The  prince  of  Wales,  encour^ed  by  the  success 
of  the  preceding  campaign,  took  the  field  with  an  tirmy,  which 
no  historian  makes  amount  to  above  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
of  which  not  a  third  were  English ;  and  with  tlus  small  tody, 
he  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  France,  After  rav- 
aging the  Agenois,  Quercy,  and  the  Limouaiu,  he  entered  the 
province  of  Berry;  and  made  some  attacks,  though  witliflut 
success,  on  the  towns  of  Bourgea  and  IssouJum-  E  appeared 
ihat  his  intentions  were  to  march  into  Norrn^ndy,  apd  to  join 
his  forces,  with  those  of  the  earl  of  Iianc^te^iand  tfie  psTtisana 
of  the  king  of  Navarre ;  but  finding  aD  ^e  badges  op  the 
Loire 'broken  down,  and  every  pass  carefully  guarded,  he  was 
obliged  to  think  of  making  his  retreat  into  Guienne,t  He 
found  this  resolution  the  more  necessary,  from  the  intejligenca 
which  he.  received  of  the  king  of  France's  wio^onfl-  Tliat 
monarch,  provoked  at  the  insult  offered  him  by  this  jilcursJon, 
and  entertaining  hopes  of  succe^  from  ^9  yo^ng  prince's 
tpmerity,  collected  a  great- army  of  above  sixty  thousand  nien, 
and  advanced  by  hasty  marches  fo  intercept  lys  enemy.  The 
prince,  not  aware  of  John's  near  approach,  lost  some  days,  on 
liis  retreat,  before  the  castle  of  Jiemoranlin;|  and  thereby 
gave  the  French  an  opportunity  of  overtaking  hiin.  They 
came  within  sight  at  MauperCuis,  near  Pojctiera ;  and  Edward, 
sensible  that  his  retreat  was  now  become,  impracficahle,  pre- 

•  Eyracc,  vol.  v.  p.  863.    Ypod.  Neust.  p.  S21. 
t  Waking,  p.  171. 

t  Froissard,  Hv.  i.  diap.  158.     Walking,  p.  171. 
VOL.  II.  21  H 
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pared  for  battle  with  all  the  courage  of  a  young  hero,  ana 
with  all  the  prudence  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
commander. 

But  the  utmost  prudence  and  courage  would  have  proved 
insufficient  lo  save  him  lia  this  extremity,  had  the,  king  of 
France  known  how  to  make  use  of  hia  present  advantages. 
His  great  superiority  in  numbers  enabled  him  to  surround  the 
enemy ;  and  by  intercepting  all  provisions,  which  were  already 
become  scarce  in  the  English  camp,  to  reduce  this  small  army, 
without  a  blow,  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  at  discretion. 
But  such  was  the  impatient  ardor  of  the  French  nobility,  and 
so  much  had  their  thoughts  been  bent  on  overtaking  the  Eng- 
lish as  their  sole  object,  that  this  idea  never  struck  any  of  the 
commanders ;  and  they  immediately  took  measures  for  the 
assault,  as  for  a  certain  victory.  While  the  French  arnjy  was 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  they  were  stopped  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cardinal  of  Perigord ;  who,  having  learned  the 
approach  of  the  two  armies  to  each  other,  had  hastened,  by 
interposing  his  good  offices,  to  prevent  any  further  effiision  of 
Christian  blood.  By  John's  permission,  he  carried  proposals 
to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  found  him  so  sensible  of  the  bad 
posture  of  his  affairs,  that  an  accommodation  seemed  not  im- 
practicable. Edward  told  him,  that  he  would  agree  lo  any 
terras  consistent  with  his  own  honor  and  that  of  England  ;  and 
he  offered  to  purchase  a  retreat,  by  ceding  all  the  conquests 
which  he  had  made  during  this  and  the  former  campaign,  and 
by  stipulating  not  lo  serve  against  France  during  the  course 
of  seven  years.  But  John,  imagining  that  he  had  now  got 
into  his  hands  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the  restitution  of  Calais, 
required  that  Edwai'd  should  surrender  himself  prisoner  with 
a  hundred  of  his  attendants;  and  offered,  on  these  terms,  a 
safe  retreat  to  the  English  army.  The  prince  rejected  the 
proposal  with  disdain ;  and  declared  that,  whatever  fortune 
might  attend  him,  England  should  never  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
price  of  his  ransom.  This  resolute  answer  cut  off  all  hopes  of 
accommodation ;  but  as  the  day  was  already  spent  in  negotiat- 
ing, the  battle  was  delayed  till  the  next  morning.* 

The  cardinal  of  Perigord, 'as  did  all  the  prelates  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  bore  a  great  attachment  to  the  French  interest ;  but 
the  most  determined  enemy  could  not,  by  any  expedient,  havo 
done  a  greater  prejudice  to  John's  affairs,  than  he  did  them  by 

•  Fcoieaard,  liv.  i.  chap.  161. 
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lhi9  delay .  The  prince  of  Wales  had  leisure,  during  the  night, 
to  strengthen,  by  now  intrenchments,  the  post  which  he  had 
before  so  judiciously  chosen ;  and  he  contrived  an  ambush  of 
three  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  as  many  archers,  whom  he 
put  under  the  command  of  the  Captal  de  Buche,  and  ordered 
to  make  a  circuit,  that  they  might  fall  on  the  flank  or  rear  of 
the  French  army  during  the  engagement.  The  van  of  hia 
army  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  (he  rear  by  the 
earls  of  Salisbury  and  Suffolk,  the  main  body  by  the  prmce 
himself.  The  Lords  Chandos,  Audeley,  and  many  other  brave 
and  experienced  commanders,  were  at  the  head  of  different 
corps  of  his  army, 

John  also  arranged  his  forces  in  three  divisions,  nearly 
equal ;  the  first  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  tlio 
king's  brother ;  the  second  by  the  dauphin,  attended  by  hia 
two  younger. brothers;  the  third  by  the  king  himself,  who  had 
by  his  side  Philip,  his  fourth  son  and  favorite,  then  about  four- 
teen years  of  age.  There  waa.no  reaching  the  English  army 
but  through  a  narrow  lane,  covered  on  each  ade  by  hedges ; 
and  in  order  to  open  this  passage,  the  mareschals,  Andrehen 
and  Clermont,  were  ordered  to  advance  with  a  separate  detach- 
ment of  men  at  arms.  While  they  marched  along  the  lane,  a 
body  of  English  archers,  who  lined  the  hedges,  plied  them  on 
each  side  with  their  arrows ;  and  being  very  near  them,  yet 
placed  in  perfect  safely,  they  coolly  took  their  aim  against  the 
enemy,  and  slaughtered  Ihem  with  impunity.  The  French 
detachment,  much  discouraged  by  the  unequal  comhat,  and 
diminished  in  their  number,  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  lane, 
where  they  met  on  llie  open  ground  the  prince  of  Wales  him 
self,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body,  ready  for  their  reception. 
They  were  discomfited  and  overthrown :  one  of  the  mareschals 
was  slain  ;  the  other  taken  prisoner ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
detachment,  who  were  still  in  the  lane,  and  exposed  to  the  shot 
of  the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  make  resistance,  recoiled 
upon  their  own  army,  and  put  every  thing  into  disorder.*  In 
that  critical  moment  the  Captal  de  Buche  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared, and  attacked  in  flank  the  dauphin's  line,  which  fell  into 
some  confusion.  Landas,  Bodenai,  and  St.  VenanI,  to  whom 
the  care  of  that  young  prince  and  his  brothers  had  been  com- 
tmited,  too  anxious  for  their  charge,  or  for  their  own  safety, 
carried  them  off  the  field,  and  set  the  example  of  flight,  which 
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was  followed  by  that  whole  division.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
seized  wiih  a  like  panic,  and  imagining  all  was  lost,  thought 
ho  longer  of  fighting,  but  carried  off  his  division  by  a  retreat, 
which  soon  turned  into  a  flight.  Lord  Chandos  called  out  to 
the  prince,  that  the  day  was  won ;  and  encouraged  him  to 
allaok  the  division  under  King  John,  whwh,  though  more 
numerous  than  the  whole  English  army,  were  somewhat  dis- 
mayed with  the  precipitate  flight  of  their  companions.  John 
here  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  retrieve  by  his  valor  what  his 
imprudence  had  betrayed ;  and  the  only  resistance  made  that 
day  was  by  hia  line  of  battle.  The  prince  of  Wales  fell  with 
impetuosity  on  some  German  cavalry  placed  in  the  front,  and 
commanded  by  the  counts  of  Sallebrache,  Nydo,  and  Nosto : 
a  fierce  battle  ensued :  one  side  were  encouraged  by  the  near 
prospect  of  so  great  a  victory ;  the  other  were  stimulated  by 
the  shame  of  quitting  the  field  to  an  enemy  so  much  inferior: 
but  the  three  German  generals,  together  with  the  duke  of 
Athens,  conalaWe  of  France,  falling  in  battle,  that  body  of 
cavalry  gave  way,  and  left  the  king  himself  exposed  lo  the 
whole  fury  of  the  enemy.  The  ranks  were  every  moment 
thuined  around  him :  the  nobles  fell  by  his  side  one  after 
another:  his  son,  scarce  fourteen  years  of  age,  received  a 
wound,  while  he  was  fighting  valiantly  in  defence  of  his  father : 
the  king  himself,  spent  with  fatigue  and  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers, might  easily  have  been  slain ;  but  every  English  genfie- 
man,  ambitious  of  taking  alive  the  royal  prisoner,  spared  him 
in  th&  aetion,  exhorted  him  to  surrender,  and  otiered  him 
quarter :  several,  who  attempted  to  seize  him,  suffered  for  their 
temerity.  He  still  cried  out,  "  Where  is  my  cousin,  the  prince 
of  Wales  ?  "  and  seemed  unwilling  to  become  prisoner  to  any 
person  of  inferior  rank.  But  being  told  that  the  prince  was 
at  a  distance  on  the  field,  he  threw  down  his  gauntlet,  and 
yielded  himself  to  Dennis  de  Morbec,  a  knight  of  Arras,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  fly  his  country  for  murder.  His  son  was 
taken  with  him.* 

The  prince  of  Wales,  who  Jiad  been  named  away  in  pur- 
suit of  the  flying  enemy,  find'jig  the  field  ontirely  clear,  had 
ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched,  and  was  reposing  himself  after 
the  toils  of  battle ;  inquiring  still  with  great  ansiety  concern- 
ing the  fate  of  the  French  monarch.  He  despatched  the  earl 
of  Warwick  to  bring  him  intelligence ;  and  that  nobleman 

•  Eymer,  vol  vi.  p.  72,  Ifil.    Froissard,  Uv.  i,  chap.  164. 
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came  happily  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  the  captive  prince, 
which  was  exposed  to  greater  danger  than  it  had  been  during 
the  heat  of  the  action.  The  English  had  taken  him  by 
violence  from  Morhec :  the  Gascons  claimed  the  honor  of 
detaining  the  royal  prisoner  ;  and  some  brutal  soldiers,  rather 
than  yield  the  prize  to  their  rivals,  had  threatened  to  put  him 
to  death.*  Warwick  overawed  both  parties,  and  approaching 
the  king  with  great  demonstrations  of  respect,  offered  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  prince's  tent. 

Here  commences  the  real  and  truly  admirable  heroism  of 
Edward ;  for  victories  are  vulgar  things  in  comparison  of  that 
moderation  and  humanity  displayed  by  a  young  prince  of 
tiventy-seven  years  of  age,  not  yet  cooled  frooi  the  fury  of 
battle,  and  elated  by  as  extraordinary  and  aa  unexpected  suc- 
cess as  had  ever  crowned  the  arms  of  any  commander.  He 
came  forlh  to  meet  the  captive  king  with  all  the  marks  of 
regard  and  sympathy;  administered  comfort  to  him  amidst 
his  misfortunes ;  paid  him  the  tribute  of  praise  due  to  hia 
valor ;  and  ascribed  his  own  victory  merely  to  the  blind  chance 
of  war,  or  to  a  superior  providence,  v/Hch  controls  all  the 
efforts  of  human  force  and  prudence.t  The  behavior  of  John 
showed  him  not  unworthy  of  this  courteous  treatment;  his 
present  abject  fortune  never  made  him  forget  a  moment  that 
he  was  a  king :  more  touched  by  Edward's  generosity  than 
by  his  own  calamities,  he  confessed  that,  notwithstanding  his 
defeat  and  captivity,  hia  honor  was  still  unimpaired ;  and  that 
if  he  yielded  the  victory,  it  was  at  least  gained  by  a  prince  of 
such  consummate  valor  and  humanity. 

Edward  ordered  a  repast  to  be  prepared  in  his  tent  for  the 
prisoner ;  and  he  himself  served  at  ttie  royal  captive's  table, 
as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his  retinue  :  he  stood  at  the  king's 
back  during  the  meal ;  constantly  refused  to  take  a  place  at 
table ; .  and  declared  that,  being  a  subject,  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  distance  between  his  own  rank  and  that 
of  royal  majesty,  to  assume  such  freedom.  All  his  father's 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France  were  now  buried  in  oblivion : 
John  in  captivi^  received  the  honors  of  a  king,  which  were 
refused  him  when  sealed  on  the  throne  ;  his  misfortunes,  not 
his  title,  were  respected ;  and  the  French  prisoners,  conquered 
by  this  elevation  of  mind,  more  than  by  their  late  discomiiture, 
burst  into  tears  of  admiration;  which  were  only  checked  by 
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the  reflection,  that  such  genuine  and  unallered  heroism  in  an 
enemy  must  certainly  in  the  issue  prove  but  the  more  danger, 
ous  to  their  native  country.* 

All  the  English  and  Gascon  knights  imitated  the  generous 
example  set  them  by  their  prince.  The  captives  were  every 
where  treated  with  humanity,  and  were  soon  after  dismissed, 
on  paying  moderate  ransoms  to  the  persons  into  whose  Imnds 
they  had  fallen.  The  extent  of  their  fortunes  was  considered ; 
and  an  attention  was  given  that  they  should  still  haVe  sufficient 
means  left  to  perform  their  military  service  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  their  rank  and  quality.  Yet  so  numerous  were  the 
noble  prisoners,  that  these  ransoms,  added  to  the  spoils  gained 
in  the  field,  were  sufficient  to  enrich  the  prince's  army ;  and 
as  they  had  sutFered  very  little  in  the  aclion,  their  joy  and 
esuliation  were  complete. 

The  prince  of  Wales  conducted  his  prisoner  to  Bordeaux  j 
and  not  bemg  provided  with  forces  so  numerous  as  might 
enable  him  to  push  liis  present  advantages,  he  concluded  a 
two  years' Inice  wilhFranGe,f  which  was  also  become  requisite, 
thai  he  might  conduct  the  captive  king  with  safety  into  England. 
He  landed  at  Southwark,  and  was  met  by  a  great  concourse 
of  people,  of  all  ranks  and  stations.  [1357.]  The  prisoner 
was  clad  in  roj^l  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  white  steed,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  size  and  beauty,  and  by  the  richness  of  its 
furniture.  The  conqueror  rode  by  his  side  in  a  meaner  attire, 
and  carried  by  a  black  palfrey.  In  this  situation,  more  glorious 
than  al!  the  insolent  parade  of  a  Roman  triumph,  he  passed 
through  the  streets  of  London,  and  presented  the  king  of 
France  to  his  father,  who  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  received 
him  with  the  same  courtesy  as  if  he  had  been  a  neighboring 
potentate  that  had  voluntarily  come  to  pay  him  a  friendly 
visit.|  It  is  impossible,  in  reflecting  on  this  noble  conduct,  not 
to  perceive  the  advantages  which  resulted  from  the  otherwise 
whimsical  principles  of  chivalry,  and  which  gave  men  in  those 
rude  times  some  superiority  even  over  people  of  a  more  culti- 
vated age  and  nation. 

The  king  of  Franco,  besides  the  generous  treatment  which 
he  met  with  in  England,  had  the  melancholy  consolation  of 
the  wretched,  to  see  companions  in  affliction.  The  king  of 
SlOIs  had  been  eleven  years  a  captive  in  Edward's  hands 
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and  the  good  fortune  of  this  latter  monarch  had  reduced  a 
once  the  two  neighboring  potentates,  with  whom  he  was  en. 
gaged  ia  war,  to  be  prisoners  in  his  capital.  But  Edward, 
finding  that  the  conquest  of  Scotland  was  nowise  advanced  by 
tlic  captivity  of  its  sovereign,  and  that  the  government  con- 
ducted by  Robert  Stuart,  his  nephew  and  heir,  was  still  able 
to  defend  itself,  consented  to  restore  David  Brirce  lo  his  liberty, 
[1357.]  for  the  ransom  of  one  hundred  thousand  marks 
sterling  ;  and  that  prince  delivered  the  sonsof  aii  his  principal 
nobility,  as  hostages  for  the  payment.* 

[1358.]  Meanwhile,  the  captivity  of  John,  joined  to  iha 
preceding  disorders  of  the  French  government,  had  produced 
in  that  country  a  dissolution,  almost  total,  of  civil  auihority, 
and  had  occasioned  confusions  the  most  horrible  and  destruc- 
tive thai  had  ever  been  experienced  in  any  age  or  in  any 
nation.  The  dauphin,  now  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
naturally  assumed  the  royal  power  during  his  father's  captivi- 
ty; but  though  endowed  with  an  excellent  capacity,  even 
in  such  early  years,  he  possessed  neither  experience  nor 
aulliority  sufficient  to  defend  a  state,  asa^ed  at  once  by 
foreign  power  and  shaken  by  intestine  faction.  In  order  to 
obtam  supply,  he  assembled  the  states  of  the  kingdom  :  that 
as'iemhly,  instead  of  supporting  his  administration,  were  them- 
selves seized  with  the  spirit  of  confusion ;  and  laid  hold  of 
the  prptipnt  (i;>purtunily  to  demand  limitations  of  the  prince's 
power,  ilie  punishment  of  past  malversations,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  king  of  Navarre.  Marcel,  provost  of  the  merchants, 
and  first  magistrate  of  Paris,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
uuruly  populace  ;  and  from  die  violence  and  temerity  of  his 
character,  pushed  them  to  commit  the  most  criminal  outrages 
against  the  royal  authority.  They  detained  the  dauphin  ia  a 
sort,  of  captivity ;  they  murdered  in  his  presence  Robert  de 
Clermont  a  d  J  h  d  C  flans,  mareschals,  the  one  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  Burgu  dy  ;  they  threatened  all  the  other 
ministers  w  nd  when  Charles,  who  was  obliged 
to  temporiz  se  made  his  escape  from  their  hands, 
they  levied  ,  and  openly  erected  the  standard 
of  rebellio  T  ities  of  the  kingdom,  in  imitation 
of  the  ca  ff  the  dauphin's  authority,  took  the 
governmei  hands,  and  spread  the  disorder 
into  every                    Th    nobles,  whose  inclinations  led  tb^ta 
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to  adhere  to  the  crown,  and  weie  naturally  (  . 
check  these  tijiiimltst  had  lost  all  their  infiuence  ;  and  being 
reproached  with  cowardice  on  account  of  the  base  desertion 
of  their  sovereign  in  the  battle  of  Poietiers,  were  treated  with 
universal  contempt  by  the  inferior  orders.  The  troops,  who, 
from  the  deficiei^y  of  pay,  were  no  longer  retained  in  disci- 
pline, threw  off  all  regard  to  their  officers,  sought  the  means 
of  subsisience  hy  plunder  and  robbery,  and  associating  to 
them  all  the  disorderly  people  with  whom  that  age  abounded, 
formed  numerous  bands,  wliich  infested  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Tiioy  desolated  the  open  country;  burned  and  plun- 
dered the  villages  ;  and  by  cutting  off"  all  means  of  commu- 
nication or  sulwislence,  reduced  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
walled  towns  to  the  most  extreme  Becessily.  The  peasants, 
formerly  oppressed,  and  now  left  unprotected  by  their  masters, 
became  desperate  from  their  present  misery  ;  and  rising 
evetf  where  in  arms,  carried  to  the  last  extremity  those  dis- 
orders which  were  derived  from  the  sedition  of  ihe  citizens 
aod  disbanded  soldiers.*  The  gentry,  hated  for  their  tyranny, 
were  every  where  exposed  to  the  violence  of  popular  rage ; 
and  instead  of  meeting  with  the  regard  due  to  their  past 
dignity,  became  oniyt  on  that  account,  the  object  of  more 
wanlon  insult  to  the  mutinous  peasants.  They  were  hunted 
like  wild  beasts,  and  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy ;  their 
castles  were  consumed  with  fire,  and  levelled  to  the  ground ; 
Iheir  wives  and  daughters  were  first  ravished,  then  murdered : 
the  savages  proceeded  so  far  as  to  impale  some  gentlemen, 
and  roast  them  alive  before  a  slow  tire :  a  body  of  nine 
thousand  of  them  broke  into  Meaux,  where  the  wife  of  the 
dauphin,  with  above  three  hundred  ladies,  had  taken  shelter : 
the; most  brutal  treatment  and  most  atrocious  cruelly  were 
lustlv  dreaded  by  this  helpless  company  :  but  the  Captal  de 
Buche,  though  in  the  service  of  Edward,  yet  moved  by  gen- 
lerosity  and  by  the  gallantry  of  a  true  knight,  flew  to  their 
rescue,  and  beat  oiT  the  peasants  with  great  slaughter.  In 
uther  civil  wars,  the  opposite  factions,  falling  under  the  govern- 
ment of  their  several  leaders,  commonly  preserve  still  ths 
vestige  of  some  rule  and  order :  but  here  the  wild  state  of 
nature  seemed  to  be  renewed  :  every  man  was  thrown  loose 
fljid  independent  of  his  fellows :  and  tlie  popuiousness  of  the 
country,  derived  from  the  preceding  police  of  civil  society. 

•  EVoissaid,  liv.  i.  ehap.  182, 183,  184. 
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Amidst  tbese  disorders,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  hia 
escape  from  prison,  and  presented  a  dangerous  leader  to  the 
furious  malecon tents.*  But  the  splendid  talents  of  this  prince 
qualifted  him  only  to  do  mischief,  and  to  increase  the  public 
distractions ;  he  wanted  the  steadiness  and  prudence  requisite 
for  making  his  intrigues  subservient  to  his  ambirion,find  form- 
ing his  numerous  partisans  into  a  regular  faction.  He  revived 
his  pretensions,  Somewhat  obsolete,  to  the  crown  of  France  : 
but  while  he  advanced  this  ciaim,  he  relied  entirely  on  his 
alliance  with  the  English,  who  were  concerned  in  interest  to 
disappoint  his  pretensions ;  and  who,  being  public  and  invet- 
erate enemies  to  the  state,  served  only,  by  the  friendship  which 
they  seemingly  bore  him,  to  render  his  cause  the  more  odious. 
And  in  all  his  operations,  he  acted  more  like  a  leader  of 
banditti,  than  one  who  aspired  to  be  the  head  of  a  regular 
government,  and  who  was  engaged  by  his  station  to  endeavor 
the  reestablishment  of  order  in  the  community. 

The  eyes,  therefore,  of  all  the  French,  who  wished  to 
restore  peace  to  their  miserable  and  desolated  country,  were 
turned  towards  the  dauphin  ;  and  that  young  prince,  though 
not  remarkable  for  his  military  iaients,  possessed  so  much 
prudence  and  spirit,  that  he  daily  gained  the  ascendant  over 
all  his  enemies.  Marcel,  the  seditious  provost  of  Paris,  was 
slain,  while  he  was  attempting  to  deliver  the  city  to  the  king 
of  Navarre  and  the  English;  and  the  capital  immediately 
returned  to  ;ts  dnty.t  The  most  considerable  bodies  of  the 
mutinous  peasants  were  dispersed,  and  put  to  the  sword ; 
some  bands  of  military  robbers  underwent  the  same  fate  :  and 
though  many  grievous  disorders  still  remained,  France  began 
gradually  to  assume  the  face  of  a  regular  civil  government, 
and  to  form  some  plan  for  its  defence  and  security. 

During  the  confusion  in  the  dauphin's  affairs,  Edward 
seemed  to  have  a  favorable  opportunity  for  pushing  his  con- 
quests :  but  besides  that  his  hands  were  tied  by  the  truce,  and 
he  could  only  assist  underhand  the  faction  of  Navarre,  the 
state  of  the  English  finances  and  military  power,  during  those 
ages,  rendered  the  kingdom  incapable  of  making  any  regulai 
or  steady  effort,  and  obliged  it  to  exert  its  force  at  very  dis' 
tant  intervals,  by  which  all  the  projected  ends  were  commonlj 
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disappoinled.  Edward  employed  himself,  during  a  conjuno- 
ture  so  inviting,  chiefly  in  negotiations  with  his  prisoner ;  and 
John  had  the  weakness  to  sign  terms  of  peace,  which,  had 
they  taken  eifect,  must  have  totally  ruined  and  dismembered 
his  kingdom.  He  agreed  to  restore  all  the  provinces  which 
had  been  possessed  by  Henry  11.  and  his  two  sons,  and  to 
annex  them  forever  to  England,  without  any  obligation  of 
homage  or  fealty  on  the  part  of  the  English  monarch.  But 
the  dauphin  and  the  states  of  France  rejected  this  treaty,  so 
dishonorable  and  pernicious  to  the  kmgdom  ;  *  and  Edward, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  having  now,  by  subsidies  and 
frugality,  collected  some  treasure,  prepared  himself  for  a  new 
invasion  of  France. 

The  great  authority  and  renown  of  the  kbg  and  the  prince 
of  Wales,  the  splendid  success  of  their  former  enterprises, 
and  the  certain  prospect  of  plunder  from  the  defenceless 
provinces  of  France,  soon  brought  together  the  whole  military 
power  of  England ;  and  the  same  motives  invited  to  Edward's 
standard  all  the  hardy  adventurers  of  the  different  countries 
of  Europe.t  He  passed  over  to  Calais,  where  he  assembled 
an  army  of  near  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  a  force  which  the 
dauphm  could  not  pretend  to  withstand  in  die  open  field :  that 
prince,  therefore,  prepared  himself  to  elude  a  blow,  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  resist.  He  put  all  the  considerable 
towns  in  a  posture  of  defence  ;  ordered  them  to  be  supplied 
with  magazines  and  provisions  ;  distributed  proper  garrisons 
in  all  places ;  secured  every  thing  valuable  in  the  fortified 
cities ;  and  chose  his  own  station  at  Paris,  with  a  view  of 
allowing  the  enemy  to  vent  their  fury  on  the  open  country. 

[1359.]  The  king,  aware  of  this  plan  of  defence,  was 
obliged  to  carry  along  with  him  six  thousand  wagons,  Iwxded 
with  the  provisions  necesswy  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army. 
After  ravaging  the  province  of  Picardy,  he  advanced  into 
Champagne ;  and  having  a  strong  desire  of  being  crowned 
king  of  France  at  Rheims,  the  usual  place  in  which  this  cere- 
mony is  performed,  he  laid  siege  to  that  city,  and  carried 
on  his  attacks,  though  without  success,  for  the  space  of  seven 
weeks.J  The  place  was  bravely  defended  by  the  inhabitants, 
encouraged  by  the  exhortationis  of  the  archbishop,  John  de 
Craon ;    till    the  advanced  season  (for  this  expedition  was 
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enlered  upon  in  jlic  beginning  of  winter)  obliged  the  king  to 
raise  the  siege.  [1360.]  The  province  of  Champagne,  mean- 
while, was  desolated  by  his  incursions ;  and  he  thence  eon- 
ducted  his  army,  with  a  like  intent,  into  Burgundy,  He  took  and 
pillaged  Tonnerre,Gail]on,Avalon,  and  other  small  places;  bul 
the  duke  of  Bui^undy,  that  he  might  preserve  his  country  from 
further  ravages,  consented  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  nobles.*  Edward  then  bent  his  march  towards  the 
Nivemois,  which  saved  itself  by  a  like  composition :  he  laid 
waste  Brie  and  the  Gatinoia ;  and  after  a  long  march,  very 
destructive  to  France,  and  somewhat  ruinous  to  his  own  troops, 
he  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  taking  up  his 
quarters  at  Bourg-ia-Eeine,  exiended  his  army  to  Long-jumeau, 
Mont-rouge,  and  Vaugirard,  He  tried  to  provoke  the  dauphin 
to  hazard  a  battle,  by  sending  him  a  defiance ;  but  could  not 
make  that  prudent  prince  change  his  plan  of  operations. 
Paris  was  safe  from  the  danger  of  an  assault  by  its  numerous 
garrison ;  from  that  of  a  blockade  by  its  well-supplied 
magaiynes :  and  as  Edward  himself  could  not  subsist  his  army 
in  a  country  wasted  by  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  ftnd 
left  also  empty  by  the  precaution  of  the  dauphin,  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  his  quarters ;  and  he  spread  his  troops  into 
(he  provinces  of  Maine,  Beausse,  and  the  Chartraine,  which 
were  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  their  devastations.t  The  only 
repose  which  France  experienced  wa»  during  the  festival  of 
Easter,  when  the  king  stopped  the  course  of  his  ravages.  For 
superstition  can  sometimes  restrain  the  rage  of  men,  which 
neither  justice  nor  humanity  is  able  to  control. 

While  the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  ruinous  manner,  the 
negotiations  for  peace  were  never  interrupted :  but  as  the 
king  still  insisted  on  the  full  execution  of  the  trebly  which  he 
had  made  with  his  prisoner  at  London,  and  which  was  strenu- 
ously rejected  by  the  dauphin,  there  appeared  no  likelihood 
of  an  accommodation.  The  earl,  now  duke  of  Lancaster, 
(for  this  title  was  introduced  into  England  during  the  present 
reign,)  endeavored  to  aoften  the  rigor  of  these  terms,  and  to 
finish  the  war  on  more  equal  and  reasonable  conditions.  He 
insisted  with  Edward,  that,  notwithstanding  bis  great  and  sur- 
prising successes,  the  object  of  the  war,  jf  such  were  to  bo 
esteemed  the  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  France,  was  nol 
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become  any  nearer  than  at  the  comnnencement  of  il;  or 
rather,  was  set  at  a  greater  distance  by  those  very  victories 
and  advantages  which  seemed  to  lead  to  it.  That  his  claim 
of  succession  had  not  from  the  first  procured  him  one  partisan 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  continuance  of  these  destructive 
hostilities  had  united  every  Frenchman  in  the  most  implacable 
animosity  against  him.  That  though  intestine  faction  had 
crept  into  the  government  of  France,  it  was  abating  every 
moment ;  and  no  party,  even  during  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
contest,  when  subjection  under  a  foreign  enemy  usually  appears 
preferable  to  the  dominionof  fellow-citizens,  had  ever  adopted 
the  pretensions  of  the  king  of  England.  That  the  king  of 
Navarre  himself,  who  alone  was  allied  with  the  English, 
instead  of  being  a  cordial  friend,  was  Edward's  most  danger- 
ous rival,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  partisans,  possessed  a 
much  preferable  title  to  the  crown  of  France.  That  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  however  it  might  enrich  the  English 
soldiers,  was  minous  to  the  king  himself,  who  bore  all  the 
charges  of  the  armament,  without  reaping  any  solid  or  durable 
advantage  from  it  That  if  the  present"  disorders  of  France 
continued,  that  kingdom  would  soon  be  reduced  to  such  a  state 
of  desolation,  that  it  would  afford  no  spoils  to  its  ravagers ; 
if  it  could  establish  a  more  steady  government,  it  might  turn 
the  chance  of  war  in  its'  favor,  and  by  its  superior  force  and 
advantages  be  able  to  repei  the  present  victors.  That  the 
dauphin,  even  during  his  greatest  distresses,  had  yet  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  prudence,  as  to  prevent  the  English 
from  acquiring  one  foot  of  land  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  were 
better  for  the  king  to  accept  by  a  peace  what  he  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  acquire  by  hostilities,  which,  however  hitherto 
successful,  had  been  extremely  expensive,  and  might  prov§ 
very  dangerous.  And  that  Edward  having  acquieed  so  much 
glory  by  his  arms,  the  prmse  of  moderation  was  the  only 
honor  to  which  he  could  now  aspire ;  an  honor  so  much  the 
greater,  as  it  vma  durable,  was  united  with  that  of  prudence, 
and  might  be  attended  with  (he  most  real  advantages.* 
.  These  reasons  induced  Edward  to  accept  of  more  moderate 
tenns  of  peace  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  order  to  i)alliate 
this  change  of  resolution,  he  ascribed  it  to  a  vow  made  during 
a  dreadful  tempest,  which  attacked  his  array  on  iheir  march, 
nnd  which  ancient  historians  represent  as  the  cause  of  this 

*  FroiaMid,  liv.  i.  chnp.  211. 
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Budden  accommodation."  The  conferences  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  commissioners  were  carried  on  during  a  few 
days  at  Bretigni,  in  the  Cliartraine,  and  the  peace  was  at  last 
concluded  on  the  following  conditions  :  t  it  was  stipulated  that 
King  John  shouldJ>e  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  should  pay  as 
his  ransom  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold,  about  one  million 
iive  huiidredjhousand  pounds  of  our  present  money ;  J  which 
was  to  be  discharged  at  different  payments :  tliat  Edward 
should  forever  renounce  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
to  the  provinces  of  Normaody,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou, 
possessed  by  his  ancestors ;  and  should  receive  in  exchange 
the  provinces  of  Poictou,,  Xaintonge,  I'Agenois,  Perigord,  the 
Limousin,  Quercy,  Rovergue,  I'Angoumois,  and  other  districia 
in  that  quarter,  together  with  Calais,  Guisnes,  Montreuil,  and 
the  county  of  Ponlhieu,  on  the  other  side  of  France  :  that  the 
full  sovereignty  of  all  these  provinces,  as  well  as  that  of  Gui- 
enne,  should  be  vested  in  rfie  crown  of  England,  and  that 
France  should  renounce  all  title  to  feudal  jurisdiction,  homage. 
Of  appeal  from  them  :  that  the  king  of  Navarre  should  be 
restored  to  all  his  honors  and  possessions :  that  Edward  should 
renounce  his  confederacy  with  the  Flemings,  John  his  con- 
nections with  the  Scots :  that  the  disputes  concerning  the  suc- 
cession of  Brittany,  between  the  families  of  Blois  and  Mount- 
fort,  should  be  decided  by  arbiters  appointed  by  the  two  kings ; 
and  if  the  competitors  refused  to  submit  to  the  award,  the  dis- 
pute should  no  longer  be  a  ground  of  war  between  the  king- 
doms ;  and  that  forty  hostages,  such  as  should  be  agreed  on, 
should  be  sent  to  England  as  a  security  for  the  execution  of 
all  these  conditions.^ 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  king  of  France  was 
brought  over  to  Calais;  whither  Edward  also  soon  after  re- 
paired ;  and  there  both  princes  solemnly  ratified  the  treaty. 

•  Froiaaard,  liv.  i.  chap.  211. 

t  Eymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  ITS.     Froissartt,  liv.  i.  cliap.  212. 

J  See  note  I,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

I  Tho  hostages  were  the  two  Bona  of  the  French  king,  John  and 
Lewia  j  his  brother  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  tho  duka  of  Bourbon, 
Jamea  de  Bourbon  connt  ile  Ponthieu,  the  counts  d'Eu,  de  Longuo- 
ville,  de  St.  Pol,  de  Harconrt,  de  Vendomo,  de  Couoi,  de  Cruon,  da 
Montmorenci,  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France.  The  princes 
were  inoatly  released  on  the  fulfilling  of  certain  articlefl  :  others  of 
tho  hostages,  and  the  duke  of  Berry  among  tho  rest,  wore  permitted 
to  return  upon  their  pBcoIo,  which  they  did  not  keep.  Rymer,  toI.  vi. 
p.  273,  285,  28T 
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John  was  sent  to  Boulogne  ;  the  king  accompanied  liim  a  inilo 
on  his  journey;  and  the  twp  monarchs  parted  with  many  pro- 
fessions, probably  cordial  and  sincere,  of  mutual  amity.*  The 
good  disposition  of  John  made  him  fully  sensible  of  the  gen- 
erous treatment  which  he  had  received  in  England,  and  oblit- 
erated  all  memory  of  the  ascendant  gained  oyer  him  by  his 
rival.  There  seidoni  has  been  a  trea^  of  so  great  importance 
so  faithfnlly  executed  by  both  parlies.  Edward  had  scarcely 
from  the  beginning  entertained  any  hopes  of  acquiring  the 
crown  of  France  :  by  restoring  John  to  his  liberty,  and  niEdting 
■■"ace  at  a  juncture  so  favorable  to  liis  arms,  he  bad  now 
plainly  renounced  all  pretorksions  of  this  nature ;  he  had  sold 
at  a  very  high  price  that  chimerical  claim ;  and  had  at  present 
no  other  interest  than  to  retain  those  acquisitions  which  he  had 
made  with  such  singular  prudence  and  good  fortune.  John, 
on  the  ftther  hand,  though  the  terms  were  severe,  possessed 
such  fidelity  and  honor,  that  he  was  determined  at  all  hazards 
to  execute  them,  and  to  nse  every  expedient  for  satisfying  a 
■monarch  who  had  indeed. been  his  greatest  political  enemy,  but 
had  treated  hitn  peraonally  with  singular  humanity  and  regard. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  endeavors,  there  ocgurred  many 
difficulties  in  fulfilling  his  purpose ;  chiefly  from  the  extreme 
reluctance  which  many  towns  and  vassals  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Guicnnc  expressed  against  submitting  to  the  English  domin- 
ion ;  t  and  John,  in  order  to  adjust  these  differeoces,  took  a 
resolution  of  coming  over  himself  to  England.  [1363.3 
His  council  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  this  rash  design ; 
and  probably  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  him  employ 
more  chicanes  for  eluding  the  execution  of  so  disadvantageous 
a  treaty ;  but  John  replied  to  them,  that  though  good  faith 
were  banished  from  the  rest  of  the  earth,  she  ought  still  to 
retmn  her  habitation  in  the  breasts  of  princes.  Some  histori- 
ans would  detract  from  the  merit  of  this  honorable  conduct, 
by  representing  John  as  enamored  of  an  English  Itjdy,  to 
whom  he  was  glad  on  this  pretence  to  pay  a  visit ;  but  besides 
that  this  surmise  is  not  founded  on  any  good  authority,  it  appears 
somewhat  unlikely  on  account  of  the  advanced  age  of  that 
prince,  who  was  now  in  his  fifty-si^tth  year.  He  was  lodged 
in  the  Savoy  ;  [1364.]  the  palace  where  he  had  resided  dur- 
mg  his  captivity,  and  where  he  soon  after  sickened  and  died. 
Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  great  dominion  of  for- 

*  Froissarcl,  lir.  i.  ohap.  S13.  f  Froiaitril,  liv.  1.  «hsp.  iU. 
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tune  over  men,  than  the  calafnitie?  whioh  pursued  a  monarch 
of  such  eminent  valor,  goodness,  and  honor,  and  which  he 
incurred  merely  by  reason  of  some  slight  imprudences,  which 
in  other  situations,  would  have  been  of  no  importance.  Bui 
though  both  his  reign  and  that  of  his  father  proved  extremely 
unfortunate  to  their  kingdom,  the  French  crown  acquired,  during 
their  time,  very  consi&rable  secessions  —  those  of  Dauphiny 
and  Burgundy.  This  latter  province,  however,  John  had  thft 
imprudence  again  to  dismember  by  bestowing  it  on  Philip,  lii's 
fourth  son,  the  object  of  his  most  tender  affections ;  *  a  deud 
which  was  afterwards  the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the 

John  was  succeeded  in  tlie  throne  by  Charles  the  dauphin, 
a  prince  educated  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  well  qualified, 
by  his  consummate  prudence  and  experience,  to  repair  all  the 
losses  which  the  kingdom  had  sustained  from  the  errors  it  his 
two  predecessors.  Contrary  lo  the  practice  of  all  the  ^reat 
princes  of  those  times,  which  held  nothing  in  estimatii-n  but 
mililaiy  courage,  he  seems  to  have  fixed  it  as  a  maxim  oever 
to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies ;  and  he  was  the  first  king 
in  Europe  that  showed  the  advantage  of  policy,  foresight,  and 
judgment,  above  a  rash  and  precipitate  valor.  The  evente  of 
his  roign,  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding,  are  a  proof 
how  little  reason  kingdoms  have  to  value  themselves  on  theii 
victories,  or  to  he  humbled  by  their  defeats ;  which  in  reality 
ought  to  be  ascrihed  ch^fly  to  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  their 
rulers,  and  are  of  little  moment  towards  determining  national 
characters  and  manners. 

Before  Charles  could  think  of  counterbalancing  so  great  a 
power  as  England,  it  was  .necessary  for  him  to  remedy  the 
many  disorders  lo  which  his  own  kingdom  was  exposed.  He 
turned  his  arms  against  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  great  dis- 
turber of  France  during  that  age  ;  he  defeated  this  prince  by 
the  conduct  of  B.ertrand  du  Guesclin,  a  gentleman  of  Brittany, 
one  of  the  most  .accomplished  characters  of  the  age,  whom 
he  had  the  discernment  to  choose  as  the  instrument  of  all  his 
victories  :  +  and  he  obliged  his  enemy  to  accept  of  moderate 
terms  of  peace.  Du  Guesclin  was  less  fortunate  in  the  wars  of 
Brittany,  which  still  continued,  notwithstanding  the  mediation 
of  France  and  England  :  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Auray  by  Chandos .-  Charies  of  Blois  was  there  skin,  and 

■  Kymer,  lol.  vi.  p.  421,  t  Froissard,  lir.  i.  ohap.  110,  120. 
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the  young  count  of  Mounlfort  soon  after  got  entire  possession 
of  (hat  duchy,*  But  the  prudence  of  Charles  brolte  the  force 
of  this  blow ;  he  submitted  lo  the  decision  of  fortune  :  he 
acknowledged  the  title  of  Mountforl,  though  a  zealous  partisan 
of  England ;  and  received  the  proffered  homage  for  his  domin- 
ions. But  the  chief  obstacle  which  the  French  king  met  with 
in  the  seftlement  of  the  state,  proceeded  from  obscure  enemies, 
whom  their  crimes  alone  rendered  emineni,  and  iheir  number 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  the  many  mili- 
tary adventurers  who  had  followed  the  standard  of  Edward, 
being  dispersed  info  the  several  provinces,  and  possessed  of 
strongholds,  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  relinquish  a 
course  of  life  to  which  tney  were  now  accustomed,  and  by 
which  alone  they  could  gain  a  subsistence.t  They  associated 
themselves  with  the  banditti,  who  were  already  inured  to  the 
habits  of  rapine  and  violence ;  and  under  the  name  of  the 
"  companies"  and  "  companions,"  became  a  terror  to  all  the 
peaceable  inhabilants.  Some  English  and  Gascon  gentlemen 
of  character,  particularly  Sir  Matthew  Gournay,  Sir  Hugh 
Calverly,  the  chevalier  Verfe,  and  others,  were  not  ashamed 
to  take  the  command  of  these  ruffians,  whose  numbers 
amounted  on  the  whole  to  near  forty  thousand,  and  who  bore 
the  appearance  of  regular  armies,  rather  than  bands  of  rob- 
bers. These  leaders  fought  pitched  battles  with  the  troops  of 
Prance,  and  gained  vbtories ;  in  one  of  which  Jaques  de 
Bourbon,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  was  slain ;  J  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  such  a  height,  that  they  wanted  little  but  regular 
establishments  to  become  princes,  and  thereby  sanctify,  by  the 
maxims  of  (he  world,  their  infamous  profession.  The  greater 
spoil  they  committed  on  the  country,  the  more  easy  they 
found  it  to  recruit  their  number :  all  those  who  were  reduced 
to  misery  and  despair,  flocked  to  their  standard  :  the  evil  was 
every  iiy  increasing ;  and  though  the  pope  declared  them 
excommunicated,  these  military  plunderers,  however  deeply 
ftlfecled  with  the  sentence,  to  which  they  paid  a  much  greater 
regard  than  to  any  principles  of  morality,  could  not  be  induced 
by  it  to  betake  themselves  lo  peaceable  or  lawful  professions. 

[1366.]  As  Charles  was  not  able  by  power  to  redress  so 
1  grievance,  he  was  led  by  necessity,  and  by  the 

*  Froissard,  liv.  i.  chap.  337,  338,  etc.    "Walsing.  p.  180. 

t  Froiasacd,  liv,  i.  chap.  314. 

t  Frolssiird,  li^.  i.  obnp,  311,  31fi. 
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turn  of  his  character,  to  correct  it  by  policy,  and  to  contrive 
some  method  of  discharging  Into  foreign  countries  this  danger- 
ous and  intestine  evil. 

Peter,  king  of  Castile,  stigmatized  by  his  contemporaries 
and  by  posterity  with  the  epithet  of  Cruel,  had  filled  with 
blood  and  murder  his  kingdom  and  his  own  family ;  and 
having  incurred  the  universal  hatred  of  his  subjects,  he  kept, 
from  present  terror  alone,  an  anxious  and  precarious  posses- 
sion of  the  throne.  His  nobles  fell  every  day  the  victims  of 
his  severity :  he  put  to  death  several  of  his  natural  brothers, 
from  groundless  jealousy :  each  murder,  by  multiplying  his 
enemies,  became  the  occasion  of  fresh  barbarities  ;  and  as  he 
was  not  destitute  of  talents,  his  neighbors,  no  less  than  his 
own  subjects,  were  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  his  violence  and 
injustice.  The  ferocity  of  his  temper,  instead  of  being  softened 
by  his  strong  propensity  to  love,  ivas  rather  inflamed  by  that 
passioHj  and  took  thence  new  occasion  to  exert  itself.  Insti- 
gated by  Mary  de  Padilla,  who  had  acquired  the  ascendant 
over  him,  he  ■flirew  into  prison  Blanche  de  Bourbon,  his  wife, 
sister  to  the  queen  of  France  ;  and  soon  after  made  way  by 
poison  for  the  espousing  of  his  mistress. 

Henry,  count  of  Transtamare,  his  natural  brother,  seeing 
the  fate  of  every  one  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  Ihia 
tyrant,  took  arms  against  him  ;  but  being  foiled  in  the  attempt, 
he  sought  for  refuge  in  France,  where  he  found  the  minds  of 
men  extremely  inflamed  against  Peter,  on  account  of  his  mur- 
der of  the  French  princess.  He  asked  permission  of  Charies 
to  enlist  the  "companies"  in  his  service,  and  to  lead  them 
into  Castile ;  where,  from  the  concurrence  of  his  own  friends, 
and  the  enemies  of  his  brother,  he  had  the  prospect  of  certain 
and  immediate  success.  The  French  king,  charmed  with  the 
project,  employed  Da  Guesclin  in  negotiating  witli  the  leaders 
of  these  banditti.  The  treaty  was  soon  concluded  The  high 
character  of  honor  which  that  general  possessed   mi  ry 

one  trust  to  his  promises  :  though  the  intended      p  d         w  a 
kept  a  secret,  the  "  companies  "  implicitly  enl      d       d     1 
Bfandaid ;  and  they  required  no  other  conditi       b  f        h 
engagement,  than  an  assurance  that  they  were  bid 

against  the  prince  of  Wales  in  Guienne.     B       h      pn 
was  so  lillle  averse  to  the  enterprise,  that  he     U       d 
gentlemen  of  his  retinue  (o  enter  into  the  se  1      D 

Guesclin. 

Du  Guesclin,  having  completed  his  levies,  !ed  the  arnij 
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first  to  Avignon,  wheve  the  pope  then  resided,  and  demanded, 
Bword  in  hand,  an  absolution  for  his  soldiers,  and  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  livres.  The  first  was  readily  promised 
him  i  some  more  difficulty  was  made  with  regard  to  the 
seoond  "  I  believe  that  my  fellows,"  replied  Du  Guesolin, 
"  may  make  a  shift  to  do  without  your  absolution  ;  but  the 
money  is  absolutely  necessary,"  The  pope  then  extorted 
from  the  mhabnants  in  the  cily,  and  neighborhood  the  sum  of 
a  hundred  thousand  livres,  and  offered  it  to  Du  Gueaclin.  "  It 
IS  not  my  purpose,"  cried  that  generous  warrior,  "  to  oppress 
the  mnocent  people.  The  pope  and  his  cardinals  themselves 
can  well  spare  me  that  sum  from  their  own  cotTers.  This 
money,  I  insist,  must  be  restored  to  the  owners.  And  should 
they  be  defrauded  of  it,  I  shall  myself  return  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  oblige  you  to  make  thom  restitution." 
The  pope  found  the  necessity  of  submitting,  and  paid  him 
from  bis  treasury  the  sum  demanded.*  The  army,  hallowed 
by  the  blessings,  and  enriched  by  the  spoils,  of  the  church, 
proceeded  on  their  eipedition. 

These  experienced  and  hardy  soldiers,  conducted  by  so  able 
a  general,  easily  prevailed  over  the  king  of  Castile,  whose 
subjects,  instead  of  supporting  their  oppressor,  were  ready  to 
join  the  enemy  against  him.t  Peter  fled  from  his  dominions, 
took  shelter  in  Guienne,  and  craved  the  protection  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  whom  his  father  had  invested  with  the  sov- 
ereignty of  these  conquered  provinces,  by  the  title  of  the 
principality  of  Aquitaine.f  The  prince  seemed  now  to  have 
entirely  changed  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  Spanish 
transactions  :  whether  that  he  was  moved  by  the  generosity 
of  supporting  a  distressed  prince,  and  thought,  as  is  but  too 
usual  among  sovereigns,  that  the  rights  of  the  people  were  a 
matter  of  much  less  consideration.;  or  dreaded  (he  acquisition 
of  so  powerful  a  confederate  to  France  as  the  new  king  of 
Castile  ;  or,  what  is  most  probable,  was  impatient  of  rest  and 
ease,  and  sought  only  an  opportunity  for  exerting  bis  military 
talents,  by  which  he  had  already  acquired  so  much  renown. 
[1367.]  He  promised  his  assistance  to  the  dethroned  mon- 
arch; and  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  father,  he  levied 
a  great  army,  and  set  out  upon  bis  enterprise.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  younger  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  created 
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Juke  of  Lancaster,  in  the  room  of  the  good  pimce  of  tnat 
name,  who  had  died  without  any  male  issue,  and  whose 
daughter  he  had  espoused.  Chandos,  also,  who  boro  among 
Jie  English  the  same  character  which  Du  Gueaclio  had  ac- 
quired among  the  Fteach,  commanded  under  him  in  this  ex 

The  first  blow  which  the  prince  of  Wales  gave  to  Henry 
of  Transtamare,  was  the  recalling  of  all  the  "  companies  " 
from  his  service  ;  and  so  much  reverence  did  they  bear  to  the 
name  of  Ed^vard,  that  great  numbers  of  them  immediately 
withdrew  from  Spain,  and  enlisted  under  his  banners,  Henry, 
however,  beloved  by  his  new  subjects,  and  supported  by  the 
king  of  Arragon  and  others  of  his  neighbors,  was  able  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men ; 
forces  three  times  more  numerous  than  those  which  were 
commanded  by  Edward.  Du  Guesclin,  and  all  his  experi- 
enced officers,  advised  him  to  delay  any  decisive  action,  to 
cut  off  the  prince  of  Wales's  provisions,  and  to  avoid  every 
engagement  with  a  general,  whose  enterprises  had  hitherto 
been  always  conducted  with  prudence,  and  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Henry  trusted  too  much  to  his  numbers ;  and  ventured 
to  encounter  the  English  prince  at  Najara.*  Historians  of 
that  age  are  commonly  very  copious  in  describing  the  shock 
of  armies  in  battle,  the  valor  of  the  combatants,  the  slaughter 
and  various  successes  of  the  day  ;  but  though  small  rencoun- 
ters in  those  times  were  often  well  disputed,  military  discipline 
was  always  too  imperfect  to  preserve  order  in  great  armies  ; 
and  such  actions  deserve  more  the  name  of  routs  than  of  bat- 
tles. Henry  was  chased  off  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  above 
twenty  thousand  men  r  there  perished  only  four  knights  and 
forty  private  men  on  the  side  of  (he  English, 

Peter,  who  so  well  merited  the  mfamous  epithet  which  he 
bore,  purposed  to  murder  all  his  prisoners  in  cold  blood  ;  but 
was  restrained  from  this  barbarity  by  the  remonstrance,  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  All  Castile  now  submitted  to  the  victor ; 
Peter  was  restored  to  the  throne;  and  Edward  finished  his 
perilous  enterprise  with  his  usual  glory.  But  he  had  soon 
reason  to  repent  his  connections  with  a  man  like  Peter,  aban- 
doned to  all  sense  of  virtue  and  honor.  The  ungrateful  tyrant 
refused  the  stipulated  pay  to  the  English  forces  ;  and  Edward, 
finding  his  soldiers  daily  perish  by  sickness,  and  even  his  own 

•  rroisaard,  liT.  i.  cb»p.  241. 
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health  impaired  by  the  climate,  was  obliged,  tvithoul  receiving 
any  satisfaction  on  this  head,  to  return  into  Guienne.* 

The  barbarities  exercised  by  Poter  over  his  helpless  sub- 
jects, whom  he  now  regarded  as  vanquished  rebels,  revived 
all  the  animosity  of  the  Caslilians  against  him ;  and  on  the 
return  of  Henry  of  Transtamare,  together  with  Du  Guesclin, 
and  some  forces  levied  anew  in  France,  the  tyrant  was  again 
detlironed,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  His  brother,  in  resent- 
ment of  his  cruelties,  murdered  him  with  his  own  haad  :  and 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Castile,  which  he  transmitted  to 
-lis  posterity.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  espoused  in  second 
marriage  the  eldest  daughter  of  Peler,  inherited  only  the 
empty  title  of  that  sovereignty,  and,  by  claiming  the  succes- 
sion, increased  the  animosity  of  the  new  king  of  Castile 
against  England. 

[1368.]  But  the  prejudice  which  the  affairs  of  Prince 
Edward  received  from  this  splendid  though  imprudent  expedi 
tion,  ended  not  with  it.  He  had  involved  himself  in  so  much 
debt  by  his  prepafiitiona  and  tlie  pay  of  his  troops,  that  he 
found  It  necessary,  on  his  return,  to  impose  on  his  principality  a 
new  lax,  to  which  some  of  the  nobility  consented  with  extreme 
reluctance,  and  to  which  others  absolutely  refused  to  submit.t 
This  incident  revived  the  animosity  which  the  inhabitants  bore 
to  the  English,  and  which  all  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  Were  not  able  to  mitigate  or  assuage.  They 
complained  that  they  were  considered  as  a  conquered  people, 
that  their  privileges  were  disregarded,  that  all  trust  was  given 
to  the  English  alone,  that  every  office  of  honor  and  profit  was 
conferred  on  these  foreigners,  and  that  the  extreme  reluc- 
tance, which  most  of  them  had  expressed,  to  receive  the  new 
yoke,  was  likely  to  be  Jong  remembered  against  them.  They 
cast,  therefore,  their  eyes  towards  their  ancient  sovereign, 

•  Froiaeard,  liv.  i.  ch^>.  243,  243,    WaMng.  p.  182. 

t  This  tex  was  a  livre  upon  a  hcartli ;  and  it  was  imagined  that 
the  imposition  would  hava  yielded  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
Band  livres  a  year,  which  supposes  so  many  hearths  in  the  prov- 
inces possessed  by  the  English.  But  such  loose  conjectures  hava 
commonly  no  manner  of  authority,  much  loss  in  such  ignorant  tjmes. 
ITiere  is  a  strong  inatsiice  of  it  in  the  present  reign.  The  house  of 
commons  granted  the  king  a  tax  of  twenty-two  shillings  on  each  par- 
ish, supposing  that  the  amount  of  the  whole  would  bo  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  But  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  mistake  of  near  Hve  to  one. 
Cotton,  p.  3.  And  the  council  aflsumedthepowor  of  augmenting  thi 
taK  upon  each  pariah. 
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whoso  prudence  they  found  had  now  hrought  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom  into  excellent  order ;  and  the  counts  of  Armagnac, 
Comminge,  and  Perigord,  the  lord  d'Albret,  with  other  noWgs, 
went  (o  Paris,  and  were  encouraged  to  carry  their  complaints 
to  Charles,  as  to  their  lord  paramount,  against  these  oppres- 
sions of  the  English  government.* 

In  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  it  had  been  stipulated,  that  the 
two  kings  should  make  renunciations ;  Edward,  of  his  claim 
to  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou ;  John,  of  the  homage  and  fealty  due  for 
Guienne  and  the  other  provinces  ceded  to  the  English.  But 
when  that  treaty  was  confirmed  and  renewed  at  Calais,  it 
was  found  necessary,  as  Edward  was  not  yet  in  possession  of 
ait  the  territories,  that  the  mutual  renunciations  should  for 
some  time  he  deferred ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  parties, 
meanwhile,  should  make  no  use  of  their  respective  claims 
against  each  other.t  Though  the  failure  in  exchanging  these 
renunciations  had  still  proceeded  from  Franco,^  Edward 
appears  to  have  taken  no  umbrage  at  it ;  both  because  this 
clause  seemed  to  give  him  entire  security,  and  because  some 
reasonable  apology  had  probably  been  made  to  him  for  each 
delay.  It  was,  however,  on  this  pretence,  though  directly 
contrary  to  treaty,  that  Charles  resolved  to  ground  his  claim 
of  still  considering  himself  as  superior  lord  of  those  prov- 
inces, and  of  receiving  the  appeals  of  his  suh-vassals.§ 

[1369.]  But  as  views  of  policy,  more  than  those  of  justice, 
enter  intp  ihe  deliberations  of  princes;  and  aa  the  mortal 
iniuries  received  from  the  English,  the  pride  of  their  triumphs, 
the  severe  terms  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  seemed  to 
render  every  prudent  means  of  revenge  honorable  against 
them  ;  Charles  was  determined  to  take  this  measure,  less  by 
the  reasonings  of  his  civilians  and  lawyers,  than  by  the 
present  situation  of  the  two  monarchies.  He  considered  the 
declining  years  of  Edward,  the  languishing  state  of  the  prince 
of  Wales's  health,  the  affection  which  the  inhabitants  of  all 
these  provinces  bore  to  their  ancient  master,  their  distance 
from  England,  their  vicinity  to  France,  the  extreme  animosity 
expressed  bj"  his  own  subjects  agiunst  these  invaders,  and 

•  Froissard,  liv.  i.  chap.  244. 

t  Ryiiier,  vol,  vi,  p.  219,  230,  33i,  237,  243. 

i  Eot.  Trano.  35,  Edward  III.  m.  3,  ftom  TjTrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  SIS. 

§  Fiolssard,  Uv.  i.  chap.  S4S. 
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their  ardent  thirst  of  vengeance  ;  and  having  silently  made  all 
the  necessary  preparations^  he  sent  to  the  prince  of  Wales  a 
Bummons  to  appear  in  his  court  at  Paris,  and  there  to  justify 
his  conduct  towards  his  vaasals.  The  prince  replied,  that  ho 
would  come  to  Paris,  but  it  should  be  at  the  head  of  sixtj 
thousand  men.*  The  unwarUke  character  of  Charles  kept 
Prince  Edward,  even  yet,  from  thinking  that  that  monarch 
was  in  earnest  in  this  bold  and  hazardous  attempt. 

It  soon -appeared  what  a  poor  return  the  king  had  received 
by  his  distant  conquests  for  all  the  blood  and  treasure  ex- 
pended in  the  quarrel,  and  how  impossible  it  was  to  retain 
acquiwtions,  in  an  age  when  no  regular  force  could  be  main- 
tained sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  revolt  of  the 
inhabitants,  especially,  if  that  danger  was  joined  with  the  inva- 
sion- of  a  foreign  enemy.  [1370.]  Charles  fell  first  upon 
Ponthieu,  which  gave  the  English  an  inlet  into  the  heart  of 
France  :  the  citizens  of  Abbeville  opened  their  gates  to  him  :  i 
those  of  St  Valori,  Sue,  and  Croloy  imitated  the  example, 
and  the  whole  country  was,  in  a  little  time,  reduced  to  sub- 
mission. The  dukes  of  Berri  and  Anjou,  brothers  to  Charles, 
being  assisted  by  Du  Gueschn,  who  was  recalled  from  Spain, 
invaded  the  southern  provinces ;  and  by  means  of  their  good 
conduct,  the  favorable  dispositions  of  the  people,  and  the  ardor 
of  the  French  nobility,  they  made  every  day  considerable 
progress  against  the  English.  The  state  of  the  prince  of 
Wales's  health  did  not  permit  him  to  mount  on  horseback,  <ff 
exert  his  usual  activity  :  Chandos,  the  constable  of  Guienne, 
was  slain  in  one  action ;  J  the  Captal  de  Buche,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  otKce,  was  taken  prisoner  in  another :  § 
and  when  young  Edward  himself  was  obliged  by  his  increasing 
infirmities  to  throw  up  the  command,  and  return  to  his  native 
country,  the  affairs  of  the  English  in  the  south  of  France 
seemed  to  be  menaced  with  total  ruin. 

The  king,  incensed  at  these  injuries,  threatened  to  put  to 
death  all  the  French  hostages  who  remained  in  his  hands ; 
but  on  reflection  abstained  from  that  ungenerous  revenge. 
After  resuming,  by  advice  of  parliament,  the  vain  title  of  king 
of  France, II  he  endeavored  to  send  succors  into  Gascony ; 

•  Froissatd,  liv.  i.  chap.  247,  248. 

T  Walsing.  p.  183. 

i  Froissard,  liv,  i.  chap.  277.    Walsing.  p.  185. 

I  FioiBsard,  llv.  i.  chap.  310. 

H  Eymer,  voL  vi.  p.  631.     Cotton's  Abcidj.  p.  108. 
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but  all  his  alterapta,  bolh  by  sea  and  land,  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  intercepted  at  sea,  and 
taken  priaooer  with  his  whole  army,  near  Rochelle,  by  a  fleet 
which  the  king  of  Castile  liad  fitted  out  foT  that  purpose : " 
Edward  himself  embarked  for  Bordeaux  with  another  army ; 
but  was  so  long  detained  by  contrary  winds,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  aside  the  enterpiise.t  Sir  Robert  Knoiles,  at 
tlie  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  marched  out  of  Calais,  and 
continued  his  ravages  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  without  being 
able  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  engagement :  he  proceeded 
in  his  march  to  the  provinces  of  Mame  and  Anjou,  which  he 
laid  waste ;  but  part  of  his  army  being  there  defeated  by  the 
conduct  of  Du  Guesclin,  who  was  now  created  constable  of 
France,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  consummate 
general  that  had  yet  appeared  in  Europe,  the  rest  were  scat- 
tered and  dispersed,  and  the  small  remains  of  the  English 
forces,  instead  of  reaching  Guienne,  look  shelter  in  Brittany, 
whose  sovereign  had  embraced  the  alliance  of  England.J 
The  duke  of  I^ncaster,  some  time  after,'  made  a  like  attempt 
with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men ;  and  marched 
the  whole  length  of  France  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux :  but 
was  so  much  harassed  by  the  flying  parlies  which  attended 
him,  that  he  hrought  not  the  half  of  his  army  to  the  place  of 
their  destination.  Edward,  from  the  necessity  of  his  afiairs 
was  at  last  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  enemy  ;"§ 
after  almost  ail  his  ancient  possessions  in  France  had  been 
ravished  from  Jiim,  except  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  and  all  his 
conquests,  except  Calais. 

The  decline  of  the  king's  life  was  exposed  to  many  morti- 
fications, and  corresponded  not  to  the  splendid  and  noisy 
scenes  which  had  filled  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  it. 
Besides  seeing  the  loss  of  hi^  foreign  dominions,  and  being 
baffled  in  every  attempt  to  defend  them,  he  felt  the  decay  of 
his  authority  at  home ;  and  experienced,  from  the  sharpness 
of  some  parliamentary  remonstrances,  the  great  inconstancy 
of  the  people,  and  the  infiuence  of  present  fortune  over  all 
theirjudgments.il     This  prince,  who,  during  the  vigor  of  hia 

"  Frolssard,  liv.  L  chap.  302.  303,  304.    ■Walaiiig.  p.  186. 
t  Froisaard,  liv.  i.  chap.  311,    Waleing.  p.  187. 
t  Proissacd,  liv.  i.  ehap.  291.     Walsing.  p.  18S. 
{  FroiBsard,  liv.  L  (iap.  31 1.    "Walaing.  p.  187. 
I  Wnlaing,  p.  189.    Ypod.  Neuat.  p.  530. 
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Bge,  had  been  chiefly  occupied  in  tlie  pursuits  of  war  and 
ambition,  began,  at  an  unseasonable  period,  to  indulge  himself 
in  pleasure  ;  and  being  now  a  widower,  he  attached  himself 
lo  a  lady  of  sense  and  spirit,  one  Alice  Pierce,  who  acquired 
a  great  ascendant  over  him,  and  by  her  influence  gave  such 
general  disgust  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  parliament,  he 
was  obliged  lo  remove  her  from  court*  The  indolence  also, 
naturally  attending  old  age  and  infirmities,  had  made  him  in 
a  great  measure  resign  flie  administration  into  the  hands  of 
his  son,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who,  as  he  was  far  from  being 
popular,  weakened  extremely  the  nffeclion  which  the  English 
bore  to  the  person  and  goveminent  of  the  king.  Men  carried 
their  jealousies  very  far  against  the  dukej  and  as  they  saw, 
with  much  regret,  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales  every 
day  approaching,  they  apprehended  lest  the  succession  of 
his  son  Kichard,  now  a  minor,  should  be  defeated  by  the 
intrigues  of  Lancaster,  and  by  the  weak  indulgence  of  the 
old  king.  But  Edward,  in  order  to  satisfy  both  the  people 
and  (he  prinoe  on  this  head,  declared  in  parliament  his  grand- 
son heir  and  successor  to  the  crc  wn ;  and  thereby  cut  off  all 
the  hopes  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  if. he  ever  had  the 
letoerity  to  entertain  any. 

[1376.]  The  prince  of  Wales,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
died  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  left  a  character 
illustrious  for  every  eminent  virtue,  and,  from  his  earliest 
youth  till  the  hour  he  expired,  unstained  by  any  blemish.  His 
valor  and  military  talents  formed  the  smallest  part  of  his 
merit :  his  generosity,  humanity,  af&bility,  moderation,  gained 
him  the  affections  of  all  men  ;  and  he  was  qualified  to  throw 
a  lustre,  not  only  on  that  rude  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
which  nowise  infected  him  with  its  vices,  but  on  the  most 
shming  period  of  ancient  or  modern  history.  The  king  sur- 
vived about  a  year  this  melancholy  incident :  England  was 
deprived  at  once  of  both  these  princes,  its  chief  ornament 
and  support:  he  expired  in  [1377.]  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  fifYy-first  of  his  reign  ;  and  the  people  were  then 
sensible,  though  too  late,  of  the  irreparable  loss  which  thoy 
had  sustained. 

The  English  are  apt  to  consider  with  peculiar  fondness  the- 
history  of  Edward  HI.,  and  to  esteem  his  reign,  as  it  was  one 
of  the  longest,  the  most  glorious  also,  that  occurs  in  the  annals 

•  WBleing.  p.  189. 
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ot  iheir  naton  The  ascendant  which  they  then  began  to 
acquire  over  France,  thur  nval  and  supposed  national  enemy 
makes  them  cast  their  eyes  on  thia  period  with  great  Com- 
^Idcency,  and  tanctifies  every  measure  which  Edward  em- 
braced for  that  end  But  the  domestic  government  of  thia 
pnnco  19  really  more  admirable  than  his  foreign  victories ;  and 
England  enjoyed,  by  the  prudence  and  vigor  of  his  adminis- 
tration, a  longer  interval  of  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity 
than  bhe  had  been  blessed  with  in  any  former  period,  or  than 
she  exper  enced  for  many  ages  after.  He  gained  the  afleo- 
tions  of  the  great,  yet  curbed  .their  licentiousness  :  he  made. 
them  feel  his  power,  without  their  daring,  or  even  being  in- 
cliiied,  to  muTmur  at  it  his  ailable  and  obliging  behavior,  his 
muAiScence  and  generosity,  made  them  submit  with  pleasure 
to  hia  dominion ,  his  valor  and  conduct  made  them  successful 
m  most  of  their  enlerpuses  ,  and  their  unquiet  spirits,  directed 
against  a  ptibbc  enemy,  had  no  leisure  to  breed  those  disturb- 
ances to  which  they  were  naturally  so  much  inclined,  and 
V,  hit,h  the  frame  of  the  go\  ernment  seemed  so  much  to  author- 
ize This  was  the  chief  benefit  which  resulted  from  Edward's 
victories  and  conquests.  His  foreign  wars  were,  in  other 
respects,  neither  founded  m  justice,  nor  directed  to  any  salu- 
tary purpose.  His  attempt  against  the  king  of  Scotland,  a 
minor  and  a  brother-in-law,  and  the  revival  of  his  grandfather's 
claim  of  superiority  over  that  kingdom,  were  both  unreasonable 
and  ungenerous ;  and  he  allowed  himself  to  he  too  easily 
seduCed,  by  the  glaring  prospect  of  French  conquests,  from  the 
acquisition  of  it  point  which  was  practicable,  and  which,  if 
attained,  might  really  have  been  of  lasting  utility  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  successors.  The  success  which  he  met  with  in 
EVance,  though  chiefly  owing  lo  his  eminent  falents,  was 
unexpected  ;  and  yet,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  not  from 
any  utiforeseen  accidents,  was  found,  even  during  his  lifetime, 
to  have  procured  him  no  solid  advantages.  But  tlie  glory  of 
a  conqueror  is  so  dazzliiig  to  the  vulgar,  the  animosity  of 
natioaa  is  so  violent,  that  the  fruitless  desolation  of  so  fine  a 
part  of  Europe  as  Fratice,  is  totally  disregarded  by  us,  and  is 
never  considered  as  a  blemish  in  the  character  or  conduct  of 
this  prince.  And  indeed,  from  the  unfavtunate  state  of  human 
nature,  it  will  commohly  happen,  that  a  sovereign  of  genius, 
Buch  as  Edward,  who  usually  finds  every  thing  easy  in  hia 
domestic  government,  will  turn  himself  towards  mili'ary  enter- 
YPI,,  u,  g3  H 
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prises,  where  alone  he  meets  wilh  opposition,  and  where  h» 
has  fiill  exercise  for  his  industry  and  capacity. 

Edward  had  a  numefous  posterity  hy  his  queen,  Philijipa 
of  Hainault.  His  eldest  son  was  the  heroic  Edward,  usually 
denominated  the  Black  Prince  from  the  color  of  his  armor. 
This  prince  espoused  his  cousin  Joan,  commonly  called  the 
"  fmr  moid  of  Kent,"  daughter  and  heir  of  his  uncle,  the  earl 
of  Kent,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  She 
was  first  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  by  whom  she  had 
children.  By  the  prince  of  Wales  she  had  a  son,  Richard, 
who  alone  survived  his  father.. 

The  second  son  of  King  Edward  (for  we  pass  over  such  as 
died  in  their  childhood)  was  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  who 
was  tirst  married  to  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  daughter  and  heir  of 
the  earl  of  Ulster,  by  whom  he  left  only  one  daughter,  married 
to  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  Marche.  Lionel  espoused  in 
second  marriage  Violante,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Milan,* 
and  died  in  Ilaly  soon  after  the  consummation  of  his  nuptials, 
without  leaving  any  posterity  by  that  princess.  Of  all  the 
fiimily,  he  resembled  most  his  father  and  elder  brother  in  his 
aobh  qualities. 

Edward's  third  son  was  John  of  Gaunt,  so  called  from  the 
place  of  his  bJxth :  he  was  created  duke  of  Lancaster ;  and 
from  him  sprang  that  branch  which  aflerwards  possessed  the 
the  crown.  The  fourth  son  of  this  royal  family  was  Edmund, 
created  earl  of  Cambridge  by  his  father,  and  duke  of  York  by 
his  nephew.  The  fifUi  son  was  Thomas,  who  received  the 
title  of  earl  of  Buckingham  from  his  father,  aud  that  of  diike 
of  Glocester  from  his  nephew.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion, 
we  shall  always  distinguish  these  two  princes  by  the  titles 
of  York  and  Glocester,  even  before  they  were  advanced  to 
them. 

There  were  also  several  princesses  born  to  Edward  by 
Philippa ;  to  wit,  Isabella,  Joan,  Mary,  and  Margaret,  who 
espoused,  in  the  order  of  their  names,  Ingelram  de  Coucy, 
earl  of  Bedford,  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  John  of  Mountfort, 
duke  of  Brittany,  and  John  Hastings,  earl  of  Pembroke.  ,  The 
princess  Joan  died  at  Bordeaux  before  the  consummation  of 
her  marriage. 

It  is  remarked  by  an  elegant  historian,t  that  conquerors, 
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though  uaualiv  the  bane  of  human  Itind,  proved  often  in  thosa 
f"udil  timp'j  the  most  indulgent  of  soveif  ign«  tht^  stood  mo^t 
in  need  of  suppl  es  fiom  then  people  ,  ^nd  not  being  able  to 
compel  them  by  foice  to  submvt  to  the  necesaarj  impositions, 
they  weie  obliged  to  make  them  some  compensation,  by 
iquitable  la«s  and  populai  concesMona  This  re  mirk  is,  in 
lome  measure,  though  imperfectly,  justified  by  tl  e  conduct 
of  Edwaid  III  He  took  no  steps  of  moment  without  con- 
sulting his  pirliament,  and  oblaining  their  approbation,  which 
he  aflerwaids  pleaded  as  a  reason  (or  their  supporbng  his 
measures  •  The  parliament,  therefore,  rose  into  greater  con 
sideration  during  hia  reign,  and  acquired  more  regular  author- 
ity, than  in  any  former  time  ;  and  even  the  house  of  commons, 
which,  during  turbulent  and  factious  periods,  was  naturally 
depressed  by  the  greater  power  of  the  crown  aad  barons,  began 
to  appear  of  some  weight  in  ihe  constitution.  In  the  latter 
years  of  Edward,  the  king's  ministers  were  iilipeached  in  par- 
liament, particularly  Lord  Latimer,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
authority  of  the  commons  ;t  and  they  even  obliged  the  king  to 
banish  his  mistress  by  their  remonstrances.  Some  attention 
was  also  paid  to  the  election  of  their  members  ;  and  lawyers, 
in  particular,  who  were  at  tliat  time  men  of  a  character  some- 
what inferior,  were  totally  excluded  the  house  during  several 
parliaments,  f 

One  of  the  most  popular  laws  enacted  by  any  prince,  was 
the  statute  which  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  reign,^  and 
which  limited  the  cases  of  high  treason,  before  vague  and  un- 
certain, to  three  principal  heads — conspiring  the  death  of  the 
king,  levying  war  against  him,  and  adhering  lo  his  enemies ; 
and  the  judges  were  prohibited,  if  any  other  cases  should 
occur,  from  inflicting  the  penalty  of  treason  without  an  applica- 
tion to  parliament.  The  bounds  of  treason  were  indeed  so 
much  limited  by  this  statute,  which  still  remains  in  force  with- 
out any  alteration,  that  the  lawyers  were  obliged  to  enlai^e 
them,  and  to  explain  aconspiracy  for  levying  war  against  the 
king,  to  be  equivalent  to  a  conspiracy  against  his  life ;  and 
this  interpretation,  seemingly  forced,  has,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  been  tacitly  acquiesced  in.  It  was  also  ordained 
that  a  parliament  should  be  held  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  if 

•  Cotton's  Abridg,  p.  108,  120. 

t  (Jotton'a  Abtidg.  p,  122. 

J  Cotlon's  AMilg.  p.  18,  j  Chap,  3, 
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Deed  b-) ;  a  law  wliich,  like  many  others,  was  never  observed 
and  lo3t  its  authority  by  disuse.* 

Edward  granted  above  twenty  parhamentary  confirmations 
of  the  Great  CKarler  ;  and  these  concessions  are  commonly 
appealed  to  as  proofs  of  his  great  indulgence  to  the  people, 
md  his  '.eoder  regard  for  their  liberiies.  But  the  contrary 
presumption  is  more  natural.  If  the  maxims  of  Edward's 
reign  had  not  been  in  general  somewhat  arbitrarj-,  and  if  tlie 
Gi^at  Charter  had  not  been  frequently  violated,  the  parliament 
would  ne\er  have  applied  for  these  frequent  confirmations, 
which  could  add  no  force  to  a  deed  regularly  observed,  and 
which  could  serve  to  no  other  purpose,  than  to  prevent  the  con- 
trary precedents  from  turning  into  a  rule,  and  acquiring  au- 
thority. It  was  indeed  the  effect  of  the  irregular  government 
during  those  ages,  that  a  statute  which  had  been  enacted  soma 
years,  instead  of  acquiring,  was  imagined  to  lose,  force  by 
time,  and  needed  to  be  often  renewed  by  recent  statutes  of  the 
same  sense  and  tenor.  Hence  likewise  that  general  clause,  so 
frequent  in, old  acts  of  parliament,  that  the  statutes,  enacted  by 
iho  ting's  progenitors,  should  be  observed ;  f  a  precaution 
which,  if  we  do  not  collider  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
might  appear  absurd  and  ridiculous.  The  frequent  confirma- 
tions in  general  terms  of  the  privileges  of  the  church  proceeded 
from  the  same  cause. 

It  is  a  clituse  in  one  of  Edward's  statutes,  "  that  no  man,  of 
what  estate  or  condition  soe^ei  shall  be  put  out  of  land  or 
tenement,  nor  token  rror  imprisoned,  nor  disheiited  nor  put 
to  death,  without  being  brought  m  answer  by  due  piocess  of 
the  law "  J  This  privilege  was  sufficiently  secured  by  a 
clause  of  the  Great  Charter,  which  had  received  a  general 
confirmation  m  the  first  chapter  of  the  same  statute  Why 
then  IS  the  clause  so  inxiously,  and,  as  we  ma\  think,  so 
superfliously  repeated?  Plainly,  because  theie  bad  been 
some  Hie  infringements  of  it,  which  ga\e  imbra'e   to  the 


But  there  is  no  article  m  w  hich  the  law  s 
repeated  durmg  this  reign,  almo'^t  in  the  s 


•    *Bdwardni  cap  14 

t  36  Edward  III.  cap.  1.    37  Edwaid  IIL  cap,  I,  etc, 

i  2S  Edwiu'd  IIL  cap,  3. 

}  They  assert,  in  the  llfteenth  of  this  raign,  that  there  had  heon 
inch  inatancea.  (Jotton'a  Ahridg.p,  31.  They  repeat  the  simie  in  th« 
tVQuty-firat  ynff.     Seep.  69. 
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of  purveynnce,  which  the  parliament  always  calls  an  out- 
rageous and  intolerable  grievance,  and  ihe  source  of  infmile 
damage  to  the  people.*  The  parliament  tried  to  abolish  thia 
pierogative  altogedier,  by  prohibiting  any  one  from  taking 
goods  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,!  and  by  changing 
the  heinous  name  of  purveyors,  as  they  term  it,  into  that  of 
buyers;  J  but  ihe  arbitrary  conduct  of  Edward  still  brought 
bacit  the  grievance  upon  them,  though  contrary  both  to  the 
Great  Charter  and  to  many  statutes.  This  disorder  was  in  a 
great  measure  derived  from  the  state  of  the  public  finances, 
and  of  Ihe  kingdom ;  and  could  therefore  the  less  admit  of 
remedy.  The  prince  frequently  wanied  ready  money  ;  yet  hia 
family  must  be,  subsisted  :  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  employ 
force  and  violence  for  that  purpose,  and  to  give  tallies,  at  what 
rate  he  pleased,  to  the  owners  of  the  goods  which  he  laid  bold 
of.  The  kingdom  also  abounded  so  littie  in  commodities,  and 
the  interior  communication  was  so  imperfect,  that  had  the 
owners  been  strictly  protected  by  law,  they  could  easily  have 
exacted  any  price  from  the  king;  especially  in  his  frequent 
progresses,  when  he  came  to  distant  and  poor  places,  where 
the  court  did  not  usually  reside,  and  where  a  regular  plan  for 
supplying  it  could  not  be  easily  established.  Not  only  the 
king,  but  several  great  lords,  insisted  upon  this  right  of  pur- 
veyance within  certain  districts.^ 

The  maguiflcentCastle  ofWindsor  was  built  by  Edward  III., 
and  his  method  of  conducting  the  work  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  that  age.  Instead  of 
engaging  workmen  by  contracts  and  wages,  he  assessed  every 
county  in  England  to  send  him  a  certain  number  of  masons, 
tilers,  and  carpenters,  as  if  he  had  been  levying  an  army.|| 

They  mistake,  indeed,  very  much  the  genius  of  ibjs  reign, 
who  imagine  that  it  was  not  extremely  arbitrary.  All  the  high 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  to  the  full  exerted  in  it ;  but 
what  gave  some  consolation,  and  promised  in  time  some  relief 
to  Ihe  people,  they  were  always  complained  of  by  the  com- 
mons ;  such  as  the  dispensing  power ;  If  tho  extension  of  the 
forests ;  **  erecting  monopolies ;  ft  exacting  loans ;  f  f  stopping 

•  86  Edward  IIL  etc,  t  U  Edward  IIL  cap.  19. 

t  38  Edward  III.  cap.  2.  .§  7  Richard  II.  cap,  8. 

i  Ashmole'a  Hist,  of  the  Gattot,  p.  129. 

V  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  148.  "•  Cotton'a  Abridg.p.  7L 

t+  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  56,  61,  122. 

Xt  Bymer,  voL  v.  p.  iBl,  674.    Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  6S. 
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iuatice  by  particular  warrants ;  *  ihe  renewal  of  the  c 
flion  of  "  irailbaton ;"  +  pressing  men  and  ships  into  the  public 
service  ;  J  levying  arbitrary  and  exorbitant  fines ;  §  extending 
(he  authority  of  the  privy  council  or  star-chamber  to  the  ie^ 
cision  of  private  causes ;  |j  enlarging  the  power  of  the  mare- 
Bchal's  and  other  arbitrary  courts ;  H  imprisoning  members  for 
freedom  of  speech  'iparliament;**  obliging  people  without  any 
rule  to  send  recruits  of  men  at  arms,  archers,  and  hoblers  to 
the  army.tt 

But  there  wars  no  act  of  arbitrary  power  more  frequently 
repeated  in  this  reign,  than  that  of  imposing  taxes  without 
consent  of  parliar.wnt.  Though  that  assembly  granted  the 
king  greater  suppUss  than  had  ever  been  obfained  by  any  of 
his  predecessors,  hi^  great  undertakings,  and  the  necessity  of 
his  affairs,  obliged  him  to  levy  still  more  ;  and  after  his  splen- 
did success  against  France  bad  added  weight  to  his  authority, 
these  arbitrary  impositions  became  almost  annual  and  perpet- 
ual. Cotton's  Abridgment  of  the  records  affords  numerous 
instances  of  Ibis  kind,  in  the  first  J|:  year  of  his  reign,  in  the 
thirteenth  year.^y  "i  the  fourteenth,|j||  in  the  twenliel]i,1iTI 
in  the  twenty-first,***  in  the  twenty-second,ttf  in  the  twenly- 
iihh4ti  in  the  lhirty-eighth,'5§§  in  tho  fiftieth,||[|ii  and  in  the 
fifty.first-liTlTT 

The  king  openly  avowed  and  maintamed  this  power  of 
levying  taxes  at  pleasure.  At  one  time,  he  replied  to  the 
remonstrance  made  by  the  commons  against  it,  that  the  impo- 
Ktions  had  been  exacted  from  great  necessity,  and  had  been 
assented  to  by  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  some  of  the  com- 
mons ;  **••  at  another,  that  he  would  advise  with  bis  council.t+tt 
"When  the  parliament  desired  that  a  law  might  be  enacted  for 
the  punishment  of  such  as  levied  these  arbitrary  impositions, 
he  refused  compliance. Jt$t  In  the  subsequent  year, they  desired 
that  the  king  might  renounce  this  pretended  prerogative  ;  but 

•  Cotton,  p.  114.        t  Cotton,  p.  67.         J  Cotton,  p.  47,  79,  U3 
§   Cotton,  p.  32.  il  Cotton,  p.  74-        II  Cotton,  p.  74. 

••■  ■WalBing.  p.  189,  190. 

ft  Tyrrel's  ffiat.  Tol.  iii.  p.  554,  from  the  records. 
H  Rj-raer,  vol.  iv.  p.  363.  ^  Page  17,  18.  |i|  Tege  39. 

IFIf  Page  47,  «•*  Page  62,  63,  67,  68.  ttt  I'age  G9. 

Ut  P"SE  76.        555  Page  101.        ||||[|  Page  138,        irHH  PufeC  152. 
•*•*  Cotton,  p.  S3.    He  repeats  the  same  answer  in  p.  69.     "  Some 
nf  the  commons"  were  euch  as  he  should  he  pleased  to  conault 
Witt, 
ntt  Cottcn.  p.  57.  'ttt  Cotton,  p.  133, 
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hia  answer  was,  that  he  would  levy  no  taxes  witliout  necessity; 
fiir  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  where  he  reasonahiy  might 
use  that  authority.*  This  incident  passed  a  few  days  before 
his  death  ;  and  these  were,  in  a  manner,  hia  last  words  to  hia 
people.  It  would  seem  that  the  famous  charter  or  statute  of 
Edward  I.,  "de  lallagio  iion  concedendo,"  though  never 
repealed,  was  supposed  to  have  already  lost  by  age  all  its 
authority.  '    ' 

T!        iacts  can  only  show  the  practice  of  the  times :  for  as 

1       ght,  the  continual  remonstrances  of  the  commons  may 

se  m  t    prove  that  it  rather  lay  on  their  side  :  at  least,  these 

m      trances  served  to  prevent  the  arbitrary  practices  of  (he 

f    n  becoming  an  established  part  of  the  constitution. 

I  ch  a  betfer  condition  were  the  privileges  of  the  peo- 

pi  dining  the  arbitrary  reign  of  Edward  III.,  than  dur- 

g  subsequent  ones,  particularly  those  of  the  Tudors, 

1  re  o  tyranny  or  abuse  of  power  ever  met  with  any 
1  k  opposition,  or  ao  much  as  a  rcmonslraaco,  from  par- 
1   m 

I     th     reign,  we  find,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  an 

IS  and  learned  author,  the  first  strongly  marked  and 

p    b  bly  contested  distinction  between  a  proclamation  by  the 

1  d  his  privy  council,  and  a  law  '.vliich  had  received  the 

t    f  the  lords  and  commons.t 

It  easy  to  imagine,  that  a  prince  of  so  much  sense  and 
spirit  as  Edward,  would  be  no  slave  to  the  court  of  Rome.- 
Though  the  old  tribute  was  paid  during  some  years  of  his 
minority4  he  afterwards  withheld  it ;  and  when  the  pope,  in 
1367,  threatened  to  cite  him  to  the  court  of  Eome  for  default 
of  payment,  ho  laid  the  matter  before  his  parliament.  1'hat' 
assembly  unanimously  declared,  that  .Kbg  John  could  not, 
without  a  national  consent,  subject  his  kingdom  to  a  foreign 
power ;  and  that  they  were  therefore  determined  to  support 
their  sovereign  gainst  this  unjust  pretension.^ 

During  this  roign,  the  statute  of  provisors  was  enacted,  ren- 
dering it  penal  to  procure  any  presentations  to  benefices  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  securing  the  rights  of  all  patrons  and 
electors,  which  had  been  extremely  encroached  on  by  the 

•  Cotton,  p.  132. 

t  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  193, 

t  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  i3i. 

^  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  110. 
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pope.*  By  a  subsequent  statute,  every  person  ■nos  ouflaM  i 
who  carried  any  cause  by  appeal  to  the  court  of  Ilorne.t 

The  laity  at  this  time  seem  to  have  been  extremely  pre  a* 
diced  against  the  papal  power,  and  even  somewhat  agai.iat 
flieir  own  clergy,  because  of  their  connections  with  the  Eoman 
pontiff.  The  parliament  pretended,  that  the  usurpations  of  the 
pope  were  ihe  cause  of  all  the  plagues,  injuries,  famine,  and 
poverty  of  the  realm ;  were  more  destructive  to  it  than  all 
the  wars  ;  and  were  the  reason  why  it  contained  not  a  third 
of  the  inhabitants  and  commodities  which  it  formerly  pos. 
eessed  :  that  the  taxes  levied  by  iim  exceeded  five  times  those 
which  were  paid  to  the  king  ;  that  every  thing  was  venal  in 
that  sinful  city  of  Uome  ;  and  that  even  the  patrons  in  Eng- 
land had  thence  learned  to  practise  simony  without  shame  or 
temorse,  J  At  another  time,  they  petition  the  king  to  employ 
no  chucchmati  in  any  office  of  state  ;  §  and  they  even  speak 
in  plam  terms  of  expeliiag  by  force  the  papal  authority,  and 
thereby  providing  a  remedy  against  oppressions,  which  they 
neither  could,  nor  would,  any  longer  endure.  ||  Men  who 
talked  in  this  slmin,  were  not  far  from  the  reformation :  but 
Edward  did  not  think  proper  to  second  all  this  zeal.  Though 
ne  passed  the  statute  of  provisora,  he  took  httle  care  of  its 
execution;  and  the  parliament  made  frequent  complamts  of 
his  negligence  on  tliis  head.fl'  He  was  content  with  having 
reduced  such  of  the  Kom  &h  ecclesiastics  as  possessed  rev- 
enues in  England,  to  depend  entirely  upon  him  by  means  of 
that  statute. 

As  to  the  police  of  the  kingdom  during  this  period,  it  was 
certainly  better  than  during  times  of  faction,  civil  war,  and 
disorder,  to  which  England  was  so  often  exposed :  yet  were 
there  several  vices  in  the  constitution,  the  bad  consequences 
of  which  all  the  power  and  vigilance  of  the  king  could  not 
prevent.  The  barons,  by  their  confederacies  with  those  of 
their  own  order,  and  by  supporting  and  defending  their  retain, 
ers  in  every  iniquity,**  were  the  chief  abettors  of  robbers, 
murderers,  and  ruffians  of  all  kinds ;  and  no  law  could  be  exe- 
cuted against  those  criminals.     The  nobility  were  brought  to 

•  25  Edward  HI.     27  Edward  m. 
t  27  Edward  III.     38  Edward  III. 

i  Cotton,  p.  74,  128,  129,  {  Cotton,  p.  112. 

I  Cotton,  p.  41,  H  Cottou,  p.  119,  128,  129,  130,  14S. 

•*  11  Edward  III.  cap.  14.    4  Eiward  tU.  ctfp.  2.    16  Edward  Ut 
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give  their  promise  in  parliament,  that  they  would  not  avow, 
retain,  oi'  support  any  felon  or  breaker  of  the  law  ;*  yet  thia 
engagement,  which  we  may  wonder  to  see  exacted  from  men 
of  their  rank,  was  never  regarded  by  them.  The  commons 
make  continual  complaints  of  the  multitude  of  robberies,  mur- 
ders, rapes,  and  other  disorders,  which,  they  say,  were  become 
numberless  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  wh'ch  they 
always  ascribe  to  the  protection  that  the  criminals  received 
from  the  great.t  The  king  of  Cyprus,  who  paid  a  visit  to 
England  in  this  reign,  was  robbed  and  stripped  on  the  Tiigh- 
way  with  his  whole  retinue,  f  Edward  himself  contributed  to 
this  dissolution  of  law,  by  his  facility  in  granting  pardons  to 
felons,  from  the  solicitation  of  the  courtiers.  Laws  were  made 
to  retrench  this  prerogative,^  and  remonstrances  of  the  com- 
mons were  presented  against  the  abuse  of  it;||  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  gratifying  of  a  powerful  nobleman  continued  still 
to  be  of  more  imporcaace  than  (he  protection  of  the  people 
The  king  also  granted  many  franchises,  which  interrupted  the 
course  of  justice  and  the  execution  of  the  laws.H 

Commerce  and  industry  were  certainly  at  a  very  low  ebb 
during  this  period.  The  bad  police  of  the  country  alone  affords 
a  sufficient  reason.  The  only  exports  were  wool,  skins,  hides, 
leather,  butter,  tin,  lead,  and  such  unmanufactured  goods,  of 
which  wool  was  by  far  the  moat  considerable.  Knyghtoit  has 
asserted,  that  one  hundred  thousand  sacks  of  wool  were  an- 
nually exported,  and  sold  at  twenty  pounds  a  sack,  money  of 
that  age.  But  he  is  widely  mistaken  both  in  th?  quantity  ex- 
ported and  in  thevalue.  In  1349, the  parliament  remonstrate, 
(hat  the  king,  by  an  illegal  imposition  of  forty  shillings  on  each 
sack  exported,  had  levied  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  yeur:** 
which  reduces  the  annual  exports  to  thirty  thousand  sacks. 
A  sack  contained  twenty-six  stone,  and  each  stone  fourteen 
pounds ;f+  and  at  a  medium  was  not  valued  at  above  five 
pounds  a  8ack,j;|:  that  is,  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  of  our 
present  money.  Knyghton's  computation  raises  it  to  sixty 
pounds,  which  is  near  four  times  tlie  present  price  of  wool  in 
England.     According  to  Ihi'^  reduced  computation,  the  export 

•  Cotton,  p.  10.  t  Cotton,  p.  51,  62,  64,  70,  160. 

*  \Val9lng.  p.  170. 

}  10  Edward  III.  cap.  2.  27  Edward  III.  cap.  2. 

li  Cotton,  p.  75.  T  Cotton,  p.  54. 

■*  Cotton,  p.  18,  eg,  ft  ii  Edward  III.  cap.  5. 
It  Cotton,  p.  29. 
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of  wool  brought  into  ihe  kingdom  about  four  hundred  ar.d  iiftj 
thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money,  instead  of  six  miUions, 
which  is  an  extravagant  sum.  Even  tlie  former  sutn  is  so 
high,  as  to  afford  a  suspicion  of  some  mistake  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  parUament  with  regard  to  the  number  of  sacks 
exported.     Such  mistakes  were  very  usual  in  those  ages. 

Edward  endeavored  to  introduce  and  promote  the  woollen 
manufacture,  by  giving  protection  and  encouragement  to  for- 
eign weavers,*  and  by  enacting  a  law,  which  prohibited  every 
one  from  weawng  any  cloth  but  of  English  fabric.t  The  par- 
liament prohibited  the  exportation  of  woollen  goods,  which 
was  not  so  well  judged,  especially  while  the  exportation  of 
unwrought  wool  was  so  much  allowed  and  encouraged.  A 
like  injudicious  law  was  made  against'  the  exportation  of  man- 
ufactured iron  .J 

It  appears  from  a  record  in  the  exchequer,  that  in  1354  the 
exports  of  England  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds  seventeen  shil- 
lings and  twopence  ;  the  imports  to  thirty-eight  thousand  nme 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds  three  shillings  and  sixpence, 
money  of  that  lime.  This  is  a  great  balance,  considering  that 
it  arose  wholiy  from  the  exportation  of  raw  wool  and  other 
rough  materials.  The  import  was  chiefly  linen  and  fine 
cloth,  and  some  wine.  England  seems  to  have  been  extreme- 
ly drained  at  this  time  by  Edward's  foreign  expeditions  and 
foreign  subsidies,  which  probably  was  the  reason  why  the 
exports  so  much  exceed  the  imports. 

The  first  toll  we  read  of  in  England  for  mending  the  high- 
ways, was  imposed  in  this  reign  ;  it  was  that  for  repairing  the 
road  between  St.  Giles's  and  Temple  Bar.'J 

In  the  first  of  K-ichard  11,,  the  parliament  complain  ex- 
tremely of  the  decay  of  shipping  during  the  preceding  reign, 
and  assert  thai  one  seaport  formerly  contained  more  vessels 
than  were  then  to  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom.  This 
calamity  they  ascribe  to  the  arbitrary  seizm-e  of  ships  by 
Edward  for  the  service  of  his  frequent  expeditions.  ||  Tha 
parliament  in  the  fifth  of  Richard  renew  the  same  complaint ;  U 
and  we  likewise  find  it  made  in  the  forty-sixth  of  Edward  III. 

•  11  Edward  III.  cap,  6.     Ryiner,  vol.  iv.  p.  723,      Murirautli, 
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So  false  ia  ihe  common  opinion  thot  tliis  reign  was  favorable 
to  coinmerce. 

There  ia  an  order  of  this  king,  directed  to  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  of  London,  to  lake  up  all  ships  of  forty  tonand  up. 
wards,  to  be  converted  into  ships  of  war.* 

The  parliament  attempted  the  impracticable  scheme  of 
reducing  the  price  of  labor  after  the  pestilence,  and  also  that 
of  poultry.t  A  reaper,  in  the  first  week  of  August,  was  not 
allowed  above  twopence  a  day,  or  near  sixpence  of  our  pres- 
ent money;  in  the  second  week,  a  third  more,  A  master 
carpenter  was  limited  through  the  whole  year  to  threepence  a 
day,  a  common  carpenter  to  twopence,  money  of  that  age.J 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  same  reign,  the  pay  of  a  common 
soldier,  an  archer,  was  sixpence  a  day ;  which,  by  the  change 
both  in  denomination  and  value,  would  he  equivalent  to  near 
five  shillings  of  our  present  money.^  Soldiers  were  thea 
enlisted  only  for  a  very  short  time ;  they  lived  idle  all  the  rest 
of  the  y^ar,  and  commonly  all  (he  rest  of  their  lives  :  one  suc- 
cessful campai^,  by.  pay  and  plunder,  and  the  ransom  of 
prisoners,  was  supposed  lo  be  a  small  fortune  to  a  man ;  which 
was  a  great  allurement  to  enter  into  the  service. || 

The  staple  of  wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  and  lead,  was  fixed 
by  act  of  parliament  in  particulai'  towns  of  England.tf  After 
wards  it  was  removed  bylaw  to  Calais:  but  Edward,  who 
commonly  deemed  his  prerogative  above  law,  paid  little 
regard  to  these  statutes ;  and  when  the  parliament  remon* 
Kti'ated  wilh  him  on  account  of  those  acts  of  power,  he  plainly 

•  Eymer,  vol.  iv.  p,  6Gi.  t  37  Edward  III.  cap.  S. 

*  25  Edward  IIL  cap,  I,  3. 

5  Dugdate'H  Baionago,  vol.  i.  p.  784.  Brady's  IGst.  voL  ii.  App. 
No.  92.  The  pay  of  a  roan  at  arms  waa  quadruple.  We  may  there- 
foro  conelude,  that  iha  numeroua  armios  montiojiod  by  historians  in 
those  times,  consisted  chiefly  of  ragamuffins  who  followed  the  camp, 
and  lived  by  plunder.  Edward's  army  before  Calais  consisted  o£ 
thirty-one  thousand  and  ninety-four  men;  yet  its  pay  for  sixteen 
months  was  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  one  pounds.    Brady,  ibid. 

II  Commodities  seem  to  have  risen  since  the  conquest.  Instead  of 
being  ten  times  cheaper  than  at  present,  they  were,  in  the  ago  of 
Edward  III.,  only  three  or  four  times.  This  change  seems  to  hava 
taken  place  in  a  great  measure  sinoB  Edward  I.  The  allowanoo 
granted  by  Edward  IIL  to  the  eatl  of  Murray,  then  a  prisoner  in,  Not- 
tingham CostJe,  is  one  pound  a  meek ;  whereas  the  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, the  primato  of  Scotland,  had  oiJy  sixpence  a  day  allowed  him 
by  Edward  I. 
H  27  Edward  ni. 
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told  thom.  that  he  would  proceed  in  that  matter  as  he  thought 
proper*  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  reason  of  tliis  great  anxiety 
for  fixing  a  sta.ple  ;  unless,  perhaps,  it  invited  foreigners  to  a 
market,  when  they  knew  beforelwind,  that  they  should  there 
meet  witli  great  choice  of  any  particular  species  of  commodity. 
This  policy  of  inviting  foreigners  to  Calais  was  carried  so  far, 
that  all  English  merchants  were  prt>hibited  by  law  from  ex- 
porting any  English  goods  from  the  staple  ;  which  was  in  a 
manner  the  total  abandoning  of  all  foreign  navigation,  except 
that  to  Calais ;  +  a  contrivance  seemingly  extraordinary. 

It  was  not  til]  the  middle  of  this  century  that  the  English 
began  tocxtend  their  navigation  even  to  the  Baltic  ;  |  nor  till 
the  middle  of  the  subsequent,  that  they  sailed  to  the  Mediter 
ranean.^ 

Luxury  was  complained  of  in  that  age,  as  well  as  in  others 
of  more  refinement ;  and  attempts  were  made  by  parliament 
to  restrain  it,  particularly  on  the  head  of  apparel,  where  surely 
it  is  the  most  obviously  innocent  and  inofTensive.  No  man 
under  a  hundred  a  year  was  allowed  to  wear  gold,  silver,  or 
silk  in  his  clothes ;  servants,  also,  were  prohibited  from  eating 
flesh  meat,  or  fish,  above  once  a  day.||  By  another  law  it  was 
ordained,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed,  either  for  dinner  or 
supper,  above  three  dishes  in  each  course,  and  not  above  two 
courses  ;  and  it  is  likewise  expressly  declared  that  "  soused  " 
meat  is  to  count  as  one  of  these  dishea-H  It  was  easy  to  fore- 
see that  such  ridiculous  laws  must  prove  ineffectual,  and  could 
never  be  executed. 

The  use  of  the  French  language,  in  pleadings  and  public 
deeds,  was  abolished.**  It  may  appear  strange,  that  the  nation 
should  so  long  have  worn  this  badge  of  conquest:  but  the 
king  and  nobility  seem  never  to  have  become  thoroughly 
English,  or  to  have  forgotten  their  French  extraction,  till 
Edward's  wars  with  France  gave  them  an  anripalhy  1o  that 
nation.  Yet  etil!  it  was  long  before  the  use  of  ihe  English 
tongue  came  into  fashion.  The  first  English  paper  which  wo 
meet  with  in  Rymer  is  in  the  year  1386,  during  the  reign  of 
Kichard  U.tt    There  are  Spanish  papers  in  that  collection  of 


i'    JLnuuf&uii,  mi,  I.  p.  lot. 
37  Edward  III.  cap.  3,  9,  10,  01 
%  10  Edward  UI.  *•  36  Edward  III.  cap.  IS. 

tt  RyiBCT,  vol.  vii.  p.  526.  This  paper,  by  tho  styk,  soemB  to  hftva 
Dean  drawn  by  t\v,  Bcots.  and  was  signed  by  the  wardens  of  the 
nurahes  only. 
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more  ancient  date:*   and  the  use  of  the  Latin  and  Prencii 
Btiil  continued. 

We  may  judge  of  the  ignorance  of  this  age  ia  geography, 
from  a  story  told  by  Robert  of  Avesbury.  Pope  Clement  VI. 
having,  in  1344,  created  Lewis  of  Spain  prince  of  the  Fortu- 
nate Islands,  meaning  the  Canaries,  then  newly  discovered,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Rome  and  his  retinue  were  seized 
with  an  alarm,  that  Lewis  had  been  created  king  of  England  ; 
and  they  immediately  hurried  home,  in  order  to  convey  this 
important  inteiligence.  Yet  such  vras  the  ardor  for  study  at 
Ihia  time,  thai  Speed  in  his  Chronicle  informs  us,  there  were 
then  thirty  thousand  students  in  the  university  of  Oxford 
alone.  What  was  the  occupation  of  all  these  young  men  ? 
To  learn  very  bad  Latin,  and  still  worse  logic. 

In  1364,  the  commons  petitioned,  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  preceding  pestilence,  such  persons  as  possessed  manors 
holding  of  the  king  in  chief  and  had  let  different  leases  with 
out  obtaining  license     m  ght        t         t  th 

power,  till  the  country  be  m        p  p  I       t     Th 

ibl     tl    t  1  tj     f  p  V 


good  means  for  rende     g  th    1        Imp      p 

d  n 

iahing ;  yet  durst  not    ppl        11     t              f                 t 

1 

tion  of  their  chains. 

There  is  not  a  reig       m     g  tl          f  th               1 

E     1  h 

monarchs,  which  des                          b          d    d  th 

th  t    f 

Edward  UI.,  nor  on       1         ti      d         t     tra  sa 

11 

better  discover  the  tr      g            f  th  t  k    1    f 

■ig 

meat,  which  was  then     tabi  h  d       Eld      Th 

g 

with  regard  io  the  val  d  y      d       h     tv    f  ll     G 

Ch 

were  now  over:  the  k    g             k     wl  d     d      1 

d         m 

limitations:  Edward  h        If  w         p            f  K      t 

P      J 

not  governed  by  favo                 id          y'^J      y 

iy  p 

sion,  sensible  that  nig        Id  b     m 

1  t    hia 

interests  than  to  keep        g    d      m        h  h    p    pi 

y 

the  whole,  it  appears  th      h     g                         b 

ly 

barbarous  monarchy       t          1      d  by      y  ft    d 

bounded  by  any  cert           d    p  t  d       h      wl    h 

p 

were   regularly  obse      d      Tl      k              d       d  h 

If  by 

one  set  of  principles,  tl     b           I           h      th 

by 

a  third,  the  clergy  by     i       h      All  1 

"■^          , 

ment  were  opposite  ad            p  t  bi            1     f  tl    ra 

pre     1  d 

•  Bymet,  vol.  vi.  p.  fifll.                      t  Cotton,  p. 

97. 
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in  its  turn,  as  incidents  were  favorable  to  it :  a  great  prince 
rendered  the  monarchical  power  predominant ;  the  weakness 
of  a  king  gave  reina  to  the  aristocracy;  a  superstitious  age 
saw  the  clergy  triumphant;  the  people,  for  whom  chiefly 
government  was  instituted,  and  who  chiefly  deserve  considttra- 
tjon,  were  the  weakest  of  the  whole.  But  the  commons,  little 
obnoxious  to  any  other  order,  though  they  sunk  under  the  vio- 
lence of  tempests,  silently  reared  their  head  in  more  peacea- 
ble times  ;  and  while  the  storm  was  brewing,  were  courted  by 
all  sides,  and  thus  received  still  some  accession  to  their  priv- 
ileges, or,  at  worst,  some  confirmation  of  them. 

It  has  been  an  established  opinion  that  gold  coin  was  not 
struck  till  this  reign  ;  but  there  has  lately  been  found  proof 
that  it  is  as  aucient  as  Henry  III.* 

•  Seo  Obeervations  on  tlie  more  ancient  Statutes,  p.  376,  2d  edit. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

UICHABD  U. 


I  S.'S^r" : :  i: 


[1377.1  The  parliament  which  was  summoned  soon  after 
the  kiDg's  accession,  was  both  elected  and  assembled  in 
Iranquillity  ;  aod  the  great  change,  from  a  sovereign  of  con- 
summate wisdom  and  experience  to  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of 
age,  was  not  immediately  felt  by  the  people.  The  habits  of 
order  and  obedience  which  the  barons  had  been  taught,  during 
the  long  reign  of  Edward,  still  influenced  them ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  king's  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster, 
York,  and  Glocester,  sufficed  to  repress,  for  a  time,  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  to  which  that  order,  in  a  weak  reign,  was  so  often 
subject.  The  dangerous  ambition,  too,  of  these  princes  them- 
selves was  checked,  by  the  plain  and  undeniable  title  of  Rich- 
ard, by  the  declaration  of  it  made  in  parliament,  and  by  the 
affectionate  regard  which  the  people  bore  to  the  memory  of 
his  father,  and  which  was  naturally  transferred  to  the  young 
sovereign  upon  the  throne.  The  diiferent  characters,  also,  of 
these  three  princes  rendered  ihem  a  counterpoise  to  each 
other;  and  it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  any  dangerous 
designs  which  might  be  formed  by  one  brother,  would  meet 
with  opposition  from  the  others.  Lancaster,  whose  age  and 
experience,  and  authority  under  the  late  king,  gave  him  the 
ascendant  among  them,  tiiough  his  integrity  seemed  not  proof 
against  great  temptations,  was  neither  of  an  enterprising  spirit, 
nor  of  a  popular  and  engaging  temper.  York  was  indolent, 
inactive,  and  of  slender  capacity.  Glocester  was  turbulent, 
bold,  and  popular ;  but  being  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was 
restrained  by  the  power  and  authority  of  his  elder  brothers- 
There  appeared,  therefore,  no  circumstance  in  the  domestic 
stuation  of  England  which  might  endanger  the  public  peace, 
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or  give  any  immediate  apprehensions  to  the  lovers  of  theii 
counliy. 

But  as  Edward,  though  he  had  fixed  the  succession  to  tho 
crown,  had  taken  no  care  to  establish  a  plan  of  government 
during  the  minority  of  his  grandson,  it  hehoved  the  parliament 
to  supply  this  defect ;  and  the  house  of  commons  distinguished 
ihemseives  by  taking  the  lead  on  the  occasion.  This  house^ 
which  had  been  rising  to  consideration  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  late  reign,  naturally  received  an  accession  of 
power  during  the  minority ;  and  as  it  was  now  hecoraing  a 
scene  of  business,  the  memhers  chose  for  the  first  time  a 
speaker,  who  might  preserve  order  in  their  debates,  and 
maintain  those  forms  which  are  requisite  in  oil  numerous 
assembles.  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  the  man  pilcned  on ;  the 
same  person  that  had  been  imprisoned  and  detained  in  custody 
by  the  late  king  for  his  freedom  of  speech,  in  attacking  the 
mistress  and  the  ministers  of  that  prince.  But  though  this 
election  discovered  a  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  commons,  and 
was  followed  by  furiher  attacks,  both  on  these  ministers  and 
on  Alice  Pearce,"  they  were  still  loo  sensible  of  their  great 
inferiority  to  assume  at  first  any  immediate  share  in  tho 
adminislratioii  of  government,  or  the  care  of  the  king's  per- 
son. They  were  content  to  apply  by  petition  to  the  lords  for 
that  purpose,  and  desire  them  both  to  appoint  a  council  of 
nine,  who  might  direct  the  public  business,  and  to  choose  men 
of  virtuous  life  and  conversation,  wJio  might  inspect  the  con- 
duct and  education  of  the  young  prince.  The  lords  complied 
with  the  first  part  of  this  request,  and  elected  the  bishops  of 
London,  Carlisle,  and  Salisbury,  the  earls  of  Marche  and 
Stafford,  Sir  Richard  de  Stafford,  Sir  Henry  le  Scrope,  Sir 
John  Devereux,  and  Sir  Hugh  Segrave,  to  whom  they  gave 
authority  for  a  year  to  conduct  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness.t  But  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  king's  household, 
they  declined  interposing  in  an  office  which,  they  said,  both 
was  invidious  in  itself,  and  might  prove  disagreeable"  to  his 
majesty. 

The  commons,  as  they  acquired  more  courage,  ventured  to 
proceed  a  step  farther  in  their  applications.  They  presented 
B  petition,  in  which  they  prayed  the  king  to  check  the  prevail- 
ing custom  among  the  barons  of  forming  illegal  confederacies, 
and  supporting  each  other,  as  well  as  men  of  inferior  rank,  it. 

•  Walsing.  p.  150.  t  Eymet,  voL  vii.  p.  Ifll. 
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Ihe  violations  of  law  and  justice.  They  received  from  the 
throne  a  general  and  an  obliging  answer  to  this  petition  :  but 
another  part  of  their  application,  that  all  the  great  ot!iccrs 
should,  during  the  king's  minority,  be  appointed  by  parliament, 
which  seemed  to  require  the  concurrence  of  the  commons,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  upper  house,  in  t!ie  nomination,  was  not 
complied  with ;  the  lords  alone  assumed  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing these  officers.  The  commons  tacitly  acquiesced  in 
the  choice ;  and  thought  that,  for  the  present,  they  themselves 
had  proceeded  a  sufficient  length,  if  they  but  advanced  their 
pretensions,  though  rejected,  of  interposing  m  these  more 
important  matters  of  state." 

Oa  this  footing  then  the  govemient  stood.  The  administra- 
tion was  coaducted  entirely  in  the  king's  name  :  no  regency 
was  expressly  appointed  :  the  nine  counsellors  and  the  great 
officers  named  by  the  peers,  did  their  duty  each  in  his  respec- 
tive department;  and  the  whole  system  was  for  some  years 
kept  together,  by  the  secret  aulhority  of  the  king's  uncles, 
especially  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  in  reality  tlio 

The  parliament  was  dissolved,  after  the  commons  had 
represented  the  necessity  of  their  being  reassembled  once 
every  year,  as  appointed  by  law ;  and  after  having  elected 
two  citizens  as  their  treasurers,  to  receive  and  disburse  the 
produce  of  two  fifteenths  and  tenths,  which  they  had  voted  to 
the  crown.  In  the  other  parliaments  called  during  the  minor- 
ity, the  commons  still  discover  a  strong  spirit  of  freedom, 
and  a:  sense  of  their  own  authority,  which,  without  breeding 
any  disturbance,  fended  to  secure  their  independence  and  that 
of  the  people.* 

Edward  had  left  his  grandson  involved  in  many  dangerous 
wars.  The  pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  made  that  kingdom  still  persevere  in  hostil- 
ities against  England.  Scotland,  whose  throne  was  now  filled 
by  Robert  Stuart,  nephew  to  David  Bruce,  and  the  first  prince 
of  that  family,  maintained  such  close  connections  with  France, 
that  war  with  one  crown  almost  inevitably  produced  hostilities 
with  the  other.  The  French  monarch,  whose  prudent  con- 
duct had  acquired  him  the  surname  of  Wise,  as  he  had 
already  baffled  all  the  experience  and  valor  of  the  two  Ed- 
wards, was  likely  to  prove  a  dangerous  enemy  to  a  minoi 

•  See  note  K,  at  the  end  of  thp  Tolnme. 
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kiiig :  but  his  genius,  whicli  was  not  naturally  (interprBing 
led  him  not  at  present  to  give  any  disturbance  to  his  neigh- 
bors ;  -and  he  labored,  besides,  under  many  difficulties  at 
home,  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  surmount,  before  he 
could  think  of  making  conquests  in  a  foreign  country.  Eng- 
land was  master  of  Calais,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne  ;  had 
lately  acquired  possession  of  Cherbourg  from  the  cession  of 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  of  Brest  from  that  of  the  duke  of 
Brittany;*  and  having  thus  an  easy  entrance  into  France 
from  every  quarter,  was  able,  even  in  its  present  situation,  to 
give  disturbance  to  his  government.  Before  Charles  could 
rcrnove  the  English  from  these  important  posts,  ho  died  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  a  minor  son, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Charles  VI, 

[1378.]  Meanwhile  the  war  with  France  was  carried  on  in 
a  manner  somewhat  languid,  and  produced  no  enterprise  of 
great  lustre  or  renown.  Sir  Hugh  Calverly,  governor  of  Calais, 
makinganinroadintoPicardy  with  a  detachment  of  the  garrison, 
set  fire  to  Boulogne.!  The  duke  of  Lancaster  conducted  an 
army  into  Brittany,  but  returned  without  being  able  to  perform 
any  thing  memorable.  [1380,]  In  a  subsequent  year,  the  duke 
gf  Glocesler  marched  out  of  Calais  with  a  body  of  two  thousand 
cavalry  and  eight  thousand  infantry,  and  scrupled  not,  with 
his  small  army,  to  enter  into  Ihe  heart  of  France,  and  to 
continue  his  ravages  through  Picardy,  Champaigne,  the  Brie, 
the  Beausse,  the  Gatinois,  the  Orleanois,  till  he  reached  his 
allies  in  the  province  of  Brittany.J  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
at  the  head  of  a  more  considerable  army,  came  within  sight 
of  him ;  but  the  French  were  so  overawed  by  the  former  suc- 
cesses of  the  English,  that  no  superiority  of  numbers  could 
tempt  them  to  venture  a  pitched  battle  with  the  troops  of  that 
nation.  As  the  duke  of  Brittany,  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
these  succors,  formed  an  accommodation  with  the  court  of 
France,  this  enterprise  also  proved  in  the  issue  unsuccessful, 
and  made  no  durable  impression  upon  the  enemy. 

The  expenses  of  these  armaments,  and  the  usual  want  of 
economy  attending  a  minority,  much  exhausted  the  English 
treasury,  and  obliged  the  parliament,  besides  making  some 
alterations  in  the  council,  to  impose  a  new  and  unusual  tax 
of  tliree  groats  on  every  person,  male  and  female,  above  tifteen 

•  Rymer,  vol,  viL  p.  190.  f  Walsing.  p.  209, 

t  Froissard,  Uv,  iL  chap.  60,  51.    TValBing.  p.  230, 
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years  of  age ;  and  they  ordained  that,  in  levying  that  tax,  the 
opulent  should  relieve  the  poor  by  an  equitable  cwmpensation. 
This  imposition  produced  a  mutiny,  which  was  singular  in  its 
cn'cumstances.  All  history  abounds  with  examples  where  the 
great  tyrannize  over  the  meanor  sort ;  but  here  tlie  lowest 
populace  rose  against  their  rulers,  committed  the  most  cruel 
ravages  upon  them,  and  took  vengeance  for  all  former  oppres- 

[1381  ]  The  faint  dawn  of  the  arts  and  of  good  govern- 
rnent  n  that  age,  had  excited  the  minds  of  the  populace,  in 
d  fferent  slates  of  Europe,  to  wish  for  a  belter  condition,  and  to 
1  rn  r  against  those  chains  which  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
haughty  nobility  and, gentry,  had  so  long  imposed  upon  Ihem. 
The  conmotions  of  the  people  in  Flanders,  the  mutiny  of  the 
peasan  a  in  France,  were  the  natural  effects  of  this  growing 
sp  r  t  of  ndepcndence  ;  and  tho  report  of  these  events  being 
brought  nto  England,  where  persona]  slavery,  as  we  learn 
from  Froissard,*  was  more  general  than  in  any  other  country 
1  Euro]  e,  had.  prepared  the  minds  of  the  multitude  for  an 
surrect  on.  One  John  Ball,  also,  a  seditious  preacher,  who 
affec  ed  low  popularity,  went  about  the  country  and  inculcated 
oils  audience  the  principles  of  the  first  origin  of  mankind 
f  om  one  common  stock,  their  equal  right  to  liberty  and  to  all 
the  pOods  of  nature,  the  tyranny  of  ai'lificial  distinctions,  and 
tl  e  lb  ses  which  had  arisen  from  the  degradation  of  the  more 
considerable  part  of  tie  pe  ies  and  the  awTandizement  of  a 
few  insolent  ruler*       T  d 

populace,  and   so 

equality  which  are        ra  rt  w 

greedily  received  b  m  sc  d 

of  that  sedition  wh    h  ra  se    m  fl  g 

The  imposition  of  three  groats  a  head  had  been  farmed  out 
to  tax-gatherers  in  each  county,  who  levied  the  money  on  the 
people  with  rigor ;  and  the  clause,  of  making  the  rich  ease 
their  poorer  neighbors  of  some  share  of  the  burden,  being  so 

"  Liv.  ii.  chap.  74. 

t  Ftoisaord,  liv.  ii.  chap.  74-    Walsing.  p.  275. 
t  There  were  two  vereca  at  that  time  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  com- 
mon people,  which,  ia  spite  of  prejudice,  one  cannot  but  regard  with 
some  degree  of  approbation  i  — 

When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span, 
"Where  was  then  the  gentleroaa  f 
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vague  and  undelerminate,  had  doubtless  occasioned  many 
partialities,  and  made  the  people  more  sensible  of  the  unequal 
lot  which  Fortune  had  assigned  them  in  the  distribution  of  hei 
favors.  The  first  disorder  was  raised  by  a  blacksmith  in  a 
village  of  Essex,  The  tiix-gatherera  came  to  this  man's  shop 
wiiile  he  was  at  work,  and  they  demanded  payment  for  hia 
daughter,  whom  he  asserted  to  be  below  the  age  assigned  by 
the  statute.  One  of  these  fellows  offered  to  produce  a  vety 
indecent  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  at  the  same  time  laid  hold 
of  the  maid  ;  wliich.the  father  resenting,  immediately  knocked 
out  the  ruffian's  brains  with  his  hammer.  The  hystandera 
applauded  the  action,  and  exclaimed,  that  it  was  full  time  for 
tlie  people  to  lake  vengeance  on  their  tyrants,  and  to  vindicate 
their  native  liberty.  They  immediately  fiew  to  arms:  the 
whole  neighborhood  joined  in  the  sedition :  the  flame  spread 
in  an  instant  over  the  county :  it  soon  propagated  itself 
into  that  of  Kent,  of  Hertford,  Surrey,  Susses,  Suflbik,  Nor- 
folk, Cambridge,  and  Lincoln.  Before  the  government  had 
the  least  warning  of  the  danger,  the  disorder  had  grown 
beyond  control  or  opposition :  the  populace  had  shaken  off  all 
regard  to  their  former  masters ;  and  being  headed  by  the 
most  audacious  and  criminal  of  their  associates,  who  assumed 
the  feigned  names  of  Wat  Tyler,  Jaek  Stmw,  Hob  Carter, 
and  Tom  Miller,  by  which  they  were  fond  of  denoting  their 
mean  origin,  they  committed  every  where  the  most  outrageous 
violence  on  such  of  the  gentry  or  nobility  as  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  into  their  hands, 

The  mutinous  populace,  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  assembled  on  Blackheaih  under  their  leaders,  Tyler  and 
Straw ;  and  as  the  princess  of  Wales,  the  king's  mother, 
returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  passed  through 
the  midst  of  them,  they  insulted  her  attendants,  and  some  of 
the  most  insolent  among  th6m,  to  show  their  purpose  of 
levelling  all  mankind,  forced  kisses  from  her  ;  but  they 
allowed  her  to  continue  her  journey,  without  attempting  any 
further  injury,*  They  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  who  had 
taken  shelter  in  the  Tower ;  and  they  desired  a  conference 
with  him.  Richard  sailed  down  the  river  in  a  barge  for  that 
purpose ;  but  on  Ws  approaching  the  shore,  he  saw  sueh 
symptoms  of  tumult  and  insolence,  that  he  put  back  and 
returned  to  that  forlress.t     The  seditious  peasants,  meanwhile 

•  rroiasard,  liv.  ii.  chop,  ITi,  f  Froiasftcd,  liv.  u.  chap.  7fi. 
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fevored  by  the  populace  of  London,  had  broken  into  the  city 
had  burned  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  palace  of  the  Savoy , 
cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  gentlemen  whom  ihey  laid  hold 
of;  expressed  a  particular  animosity  against  the  lawyers  and 
attorneys  ;  and  pillaged  the  warehouses  of  the  rich  merchants.* 
A  great  body  of  them  quartered  themselves  at  Mile  End  ;  and 
the  king,  finding  no  defence  in  the  Tower,  which  was  weakly 
garrisoned  and  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  Was  obliged  to  go 
out  lo  ihem  and  ask  their  demands.  They  required  a  general 
pardon,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  freedom  of  commerce  in 
raai'ket  towns  without  toll  or  impost,  and  a  fixed  rent  on  lands, 
instead  of  the  services  due  by  villainage.  These  requests, 
which,  though  extremely  reasonable  in  tliemselves,  the  nation 
was  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  receive,  and  which  it  was 
dangerous  to  have  extorted  by  violence,  were,  however,  coni- 
plied  with ;  charters  to  that  purpose  were  granted  them ;  arid 
this  body  immediately  dispersed,  and  relumed  to  their  several 
homes,  t 

During  this  transaction,  another  body  of  the  rebels  had 
broken  into  the  Tower ;  had  murdered  Simon  Sudbury,  the 
primate  add  chancellor,  with  Sir  Robert  Hales,  the  treasurer, 
and  some  other  persons  of  distinction ;  and  continued  their 
ravages  in  the  city.f  The  king,  passing  along  SmithfieM, 
very  slenderly  guarded,  met  with  Wat  Tyler  at  the  head  of 
these  rioters,  and  entered  into  a  conference  with  him-.  Tyler, 
having  ordered  his  companions  to  retire  till  he  should  give 
them  a  sigaal,  after  which  they  were  to  murder  all  the  com- 
pany except  the  king  himself,  whom  they  were  to  detain 
prisoner,  feared  not  to  come  into  the  midst  of  the  royal  retintie. 
He  there  behaved  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  Walworth, 
the  mayor  of  London,  not  able  to  bear  his  insolence,  drew 
his  sword,  and  struck  him  so  violent  a  blow  as  brought  him  to 
the  ground,  where  he  was  instantly  despatched  by  others  of 
the  kitig^s  attendants.  The  mutineers,  seeing  their  leader 
fail,  prepared  themselves  for  revenge ;  and  this  whole  company, 
with  the  king  himself,  had  undoubtedly  periished  on  the  spot, 
hod  it  not  been  for  an  extraordinary  presence  of  mind  which 
Richard  discovered  on  the  occasion.  He  ordered  his  company 
to  stop;  lie  advanced  alone  towards  the  enraged  multitude, 
and  accosting  them  With  an  affable  and  intrepid  countenance, 
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he  asked  them,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  disorder,  my 

food  people  ?  Are  ye  angry  ihat  ye  have  lost  your  leader  ? 
am  your  king ;  I  will  be  your  leader,"  The  populace,  over- 
awed by  bis  presence,  implicitly  followed  him.  He  led  fhem 
into  the  fields,  to  prevent  any  disorder  which  might  have 
ansen  by  their  continuing  in  the  city.  Being  there  joined  by 
Sjr  Bobert  Knolles,  and  a  body  of  well-armed  veteran  aoldiei^, 
who  had  been  secretly  drawn  together,  he  strictly  prohibited 
that  officer  from  falling  on  the  rioters,  and  committing  an 
undistinguished  slaughter  upon  ihem ;  and  he  peaceably  dia- 
missed  them  with  the  same  charters  which  had  been  granted 
to  their  fellows.*  Soon  after,  the  nobility  and  gentry,  hearing 
of  the  king's  danger,  in  which  they  were  all  involved,  flocked 
to  London,  with  their  adherents  and  retainers ;  and  Richard 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army  forty  thousand  strong.t 
It  then  behoved  all  the  rebels  to  submit :  the  charters  of 
enfrancliiscment  and  pardon  were  revoked  by  parliament  j 
the  low  people  were  reduced  to  the  same  slavish  condition  as 
before  ;  and  several  of  the  ringleaders  were  severely  punished 
for  the  late  disorders.  Some  were  even  executed  without 
process  or  form  of  law. |:  It  was  pretended,  that  the  intentions 
of  the  mutineers  had  been  to  seize  the  king's  person,  to  carry 
him  through  England  at  their  head ;  to  murder  all  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  lawyers,  and  even  all  the  bishops  and  priests,  except 
the  mendicant  friars  ;  to  despatch  afterwards  the  king  himself; 
and,  having  thus  reduced  all  to  a  level,  to  order  the  Iringdom 
at  their  pleasure.^  It  is  not  impossible  but  many  of  ftiem, 
in  the  delirium  of  their  first  success,  might  have  formed  such 
projects  :  but  of  all  the  evils  incident  lo  human  society,  the 
insurrections  of  the  populace,  when  not  raised  and  supported 
by  ftrsohs  of  higher  quality,  are  the  least  to  be  dreaded  ;  the 
mischiefs  consequent  to  an  abolition  of  all  rank  and  distinction 
Decomo  so  great,  lliat  they  are  immediately  felt,  and  soon 
bring  affairs  back  lo  their  former  order  and  arrangement. 

A  youth  of  sixteen,  (which  was  at  this  time  the  king's  age,) 
who  had  discovered  so  much  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and 
address,  and  had  so  dexterously  eluded  the  violence  of  this 

"  Froissard,  liv.  ii.  ctap.  77.    Walslng.  p.  253.    Knyghton,  p.  2037. 
t  Wnlsing.  p.  2(57. 

i  6  Rich.  II.  cap.  ult.,  as  quoted  in  the  Observations  on  Ancical 
Btatutes,  p.  262. 
i  Waleing.  p.  26S. 
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tumult,  raised  great  expectations  in  the  nation ;  and  il  was 
natural  to  hope  thai  he  would,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  er|ual 
the  glories  which  had  so  uniformly  attended  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  in  all  their  undertakings,  [1385.]  But  in  propoi'- 
tion  aa  Richard  advanced  in  years,  these  hopes  vanished  ;  and 
liis  want  of  capacity,  at  least  of  solid  judgment,  appeared  in 
every  enterprise  which  he  attempted.  The  Scots,  sensihie  of 
their  own  deficiency  in  cavalry,  had  applied  to  the  regency  of 
Charles  VI.;  and  John  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France,  had 
heen  sent  over  with  a  body  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  men 
at  arras,  to  support  them  in  their  incursions  against  the  Eng- 
lish, The  danger  was  now  deemed  by,  the  king's  unoica  some- 
what serious ;  and  a  numerous  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
was  levied,  and  they  marched  into  Scotland  with  Richard  him- 
self at  their  head.  The  Scots  did  not  pretend  to  make  resist- 
ance against  so  great  a  force  :  they  abandoned  without  scru- 
ple their  country  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  enemy  : 
and  when  De  Vienne  expressed  his  surprbe  at  this  plan  of 
operations,  they  told  him,  that  all  their  cattle  was  driven  into 
the  forests  and  fastnesses ;  that  their  housea  and  other  goods 
were  of  small  value  ;  and  that  they  well  know  how  to  com- 
pensate any  losses  which  they  might  sustain  in  that  respect, 
by  making  an  incursion  into  England.  Accordingly,  when 
Kichard  entered  Scotland  by  Berwick  and  the  east  coast,  the 
Scots,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men,  attended  by  the 
French,  entered  the  borders  of  England  by  the  west,  and  car- 
rying their  ravages  through  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Ijancashire,  collected  a  rich  booty,  and  then  returned  in  tran- 
quillity to  their  own  country.  Uiehard,  meanwhile,  advanced 
towards  Edinburgh,  and  destroyed  in  his  way  all  the  towns  and 
villages  on  each  side  of  liim  :  he  reduced  that  city  to  ashes  ;  he 
treated  in  the  same  manner  Perth,  Dundee,  and  other  places 
in  the  low  countries ;  but  when  he  was  advised  to  march  to- 
wards the  west  coast,  to  await  there  the  return  of  the  enemy,  and 
lo  take  revenge  on  them  for  their  devastationsjhis  impatience  to 
return  to  England,  and  enjoy  his  usual  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments, outweighed  every  consideration ;  and  he  led  back  iiia 
army  without  effecting  any  thing  by  all  these  mighty  prepa- 
rations. The  Scots,  soon  after,  finding  the  heavy  bodies  of 
French  cavaliy  very  useless  in  that  desultory  kind  of  war  lo 
which  they  confined  themselves,  treated  their  allies  so  ill,  that 
the  Frerich  returned  home,  much  disgusted  with  the  country. 
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and  with  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.*  And  the  Enghsn, 
though  they  regretted  the  indolence  and  levity  of  their  king, 
saw  themselves  for  the  future  secured  against  any  dangerous 
Invasion  from  that  quarter. 

[1386.]  But  it  was  so  material  an  interest  of  the  Frencfl 
court  to  wrest  the  seaport  towns  from  the  hands  of  tlieir  ene- 
my, that  tliey  resolved  to  attempt  it  by  some  other  expedient, 
and  found  no  means  so  likely  as  an  invasion  of  England  itself. 
They  collected  a  great  fleet  and  army  at  Sluise;  for  the  Flem- 
ings were  now  in  alliance  with  them  :  all  the  nobility  of  France 
were  engaged  in  this  enterprise:  the  English  were  kept  in 
alarm  :  great  preparations  were  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
invaders ;  and  though  the  dispersion'  of  the  French  ships  by  a 
storm,  and  the  taking  of  many  of  them  by  the  English,  before 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  freed  the  kingdom  from  the 
present  danger,  the  king  and  council  were  fully  sensible  that 
this  perilous  situation  might  every  moment  return  upon  them.t 

There  were  two  circumstances,  chiefly,  which  engaged  the 
French  at  this  time  to  think  of  such  attempts.  The  one  was 
the  absence  of  the  dilke  of  Jjancasier,  who  had  carried  into 
Spain  the  fioWer  of  the  English  military  force,  in  prosecution 
of  his  vain  claim  10  the  croWn  of  Castile ;  an  enterprise  in 
which,  after  some  promising  success,  he  was  finally  disap- 
pointed :  the  other  was,  the  violent  dissenaons  and  disorders 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  English  government. 

The  sulgection  in  which  Richard  was  held  by  his  uncles, 
particularly  by  the  duke  of  Glocester,  a  prince  of  ambition  and 
genius,  though  it  was  not  unsuitable  to  his  years  and  slender 
capacity,  waS  extremely,  disagreeable  to  his  violent  temper  ; 
atid  he  Boon  attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon 
him.  Robert  deVere, earl  of  Oxrord,a'young  roanof  a  noble 
fiimily,  of  an  agreeable  figure,  but  of  dissolute  manners,  had 
acquired  art  entire  ascendant  over  him,  and  governed  him  with 
an  absolute  authority.  Tlie  king  set  so  little  bounds  to  his  afl'ec- 
tion,  that  he  first  created  his  ftivorite  marquis  of  Dublin,  a  title 
before  unknown  in  England,  then  duke  of  Ireland  ;  and  trans- 
ferred to  him  by  patent,  which  was  confirmed  in  parliament, 
the  entire  sovereignty  for  life  of  that  isiand.J     He  gave  him 

•  Froisaaid,  liv.  ii.  chap.  149,  130,  etc. ;  liv.  ilL  chap,  62.  Walaing. 
p.  816,  317. 

+  Proisaard,  liv.  iii.  chap.  41,  53.    Walaing.  p.  322,  323. 

j  CottOjS,  p.  3J0,  311,  Cox,  Hist  of  IrOland,  p.  129.  "Walaing. 
p.  321. 
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m  marriage  his  cousin-german,  the  daughter  of  Ingeimm  do 
Couci,  earl  of  Bedford  ;  but  soon  after  he  permitted  him  to 
repudiate  that  lady,  though  of  an  unexceptionable  character, 
and  to  marry  a  foreigner,  a  Bohemian,  with  whom  he  had 
become  enaipored.*  These  public  declarations  c€  attachment 
turned  the  attention  of  the  whole  court  towards  the  minion : 
all  favors  passed  through  his  hands :  access  to  the  king,  could 
only  be  obtained  by  his  mediation  :  and  Richard  seemed  to 
lake  no  plcisure  in  royal  authority,  but  so  far  as  it  enabled 
him  to  load  with  favors,  and  titles,  and  dignities,  this  object  of 
his  affections. 

The  jealousy  of  power  immediately  produced  an  animosity 
betweea  (he  minion  and  hiscreatures  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  chief  nobility  on  the  other ;  and  the 
usual  complaints  against  the  insolence  of  favorites  were  loudly 
echoed,  and  greedily  received,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Moubray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  mareschal,  Fitz-Alan,  earl 
of  Arundel,  Piercy,  ear!  of  Northumberland,  Montacute,  ear!  of 
Salisbury,  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  were  all  connected 
with  each  oftier,  and  with  the  princes,  by  friendship  or  alliance, 
and  still  more  by  their  common  antipathy  to  those  who  had 
eclipsed  them  in  the  king's  favor  and  confidence.  No  longer 
kept  in  awe  by  the  personal  character  of  the  prince,  they 
scorned  to  submit  to  his  ministers ;  and  the  method  which 
they  look  to  redress  the  grievance  complained  of  well  suited 
die  violence  of  the  age,  and  proves  the  desperate  extremities 
to  which  every  opposition  was  sure  to  be  instantly  carried. 

Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  present  chancellor,  and  lately 
created  earl  of  Suffolk,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant ; 
but  liad  risen  by  his  abilities  and  valor  during  the  wars  of 
Edward  III.,  had  acquired  the  friendship  of  that  monarch, 
and  was  esteemed  the  person  of  greatest  experience  and 
capacity  among  those  who  were  attached  to  the  duke  of  Ire- 
land and.the  king's  secret  council.  The  duke  of  Glocester, 
who  had  the  house  of  commons  at  his  devotion,  impelled 
ihem  to  exercise  that  power  which  they  seem  first  to  have 
assumed  against  Lord  Latimer  during  the  declining  years  of 
the  late  king ;  and  an  impeachment  against  the  chancellor 
was  carried  up  by  them  to  the  house  of  peers,  which  was  no 
less  at  his  devotion.  The  king  foresaw  the  tempest  preparing 
against  him  and  his  ministers.     After  attempting  in  vain  to 

•  ■\Valsing.  p.  228. 
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roiise  t!ie  Londonera  to  his  defence,  he  withdrew  from  parlia> 
mcnt,  and  retired  with  hia  court  to  Eltham.  The  partiament 
Bent  a  deputation,  inviting  him  to  return,  and  threatening  that, 
if  he  persisted  in  absenting  himself,  they  would  immediately 
dissolve,  and  leave  the  nation,  though  at  that  time  in  imminent 
danger  of  a  French  invasion,  without  any  support  or  supply 
for  its  defence.  At  the  same  lime,  a  member  was  encouraged 
to  call  for  the  repord,  containing  the  parliamentary  deposition 
of  Edward  II. ;  a  plftin  intimation  of  the  fate  which  Richard, 
if  he  continued  refractory,  had  reason  to.  expect  from  them. 
The  king,  finding  himself  unable  to  resist,  was  content  to 
stipulate  that,  e^ccept  finishing  the  present  impeachment 
against  Suffolk,  no  attack  should  be  made  upon  any  other  of 
his  ministers ;  wd  oti  that  condition  he  returned  to  the 
parliament.* 

Nothing  can  prove  more  fully  the  innocence  of  Suffbllf, 
thai)  the  frivolousness  of  the  crimes  which  his  enemies,  in  the 
present  plenitude  of  their  power,  thought  proper  to  object 
against  him.t  It  was  alleged,  that  being  chancellor,  and 
obliged  by  his  oath  to  consult  the  king's  profit,  he  hod  pur- 
chased lands  of  the  crown  belew  their  true  value ;  that  he  had 
exchanged  with  the  king  a  perpetual  annuity  of  four  hundred 
marks  a  year,  which  he  inherited  from  h^  father,  and  which 
was  assigned  upon  the  customs  of  the  port  of  Hull,  for  lands 
of  an  equal  income  5  that  having,  obtained  for  his.  son  the 
priory  of  St.  Anthony,  wfhich  was  formerly  possessed  by  a 
Frencliman,  an  enemy  and  a  schismatic,  and  a  new  prior 
being  at  the  same  time  named  by  the  pope,  he  had  refused  to 
admit  tliis  person,  whose  titie  was  not  legal,  till  he  made  a 
composition  with  his  soni  and  agreed  to  pay  him  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  from  the  income  of  the  benefice  ;  that  he  had 
purchased,  from  one  Tydeman,  of  Limborchj  an  old  and 
forfeited  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  upon  the  crown,  and 
had  engaged  the  king  to  admit  that  bad  debt;  and  that,  when 
created  earl  of  Suffolk,  he  had  obtained  a  grant  of  five 
hundred,  pounds  a  year  to  support  the  dignity  of  that  title.j 

■  See  note  L,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  Cotton,  p.  316,    Knyghton,  p.  2Sa3. 

j  ftis.p.tobablo  that  the  earl  of  Suffolk  was  not  rich,  noraMe  tr 
BUpp.Ort,  the  dignity  without  tho  bounty  of  the  crown ;  for  hia  fother, 
Miohsel  delft  Pole,  though  a  great  merchant,  had  been  ruined  by 
lending  money  to  the  late   king.     See  Cotton,  p.  19*.      We   maj 
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C\en  die  proof  of  tliehe  articles,  frivolous  b.^  they  are,  naa 
louad  very  deficient  upon  the  tiial  it  appeared  tlmt  Suflolk 
nad  made  no  purchase  from  the  crowi  while  he  was  chancel- 
lor, and  liiat  alt  hia  bargains  of  that  kind  were  made  before 
he  was  advanced  to  that  dignity  •  It  n  almost  needless  to 
add,  that  he  was  condemned,  notwithstanding  his  defence , 
and  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  office 

G^ocester  and  his  associates  observed  their  stipulation  W4th 
the  king,  and  attacked  no  more  of  his  ministers  but  they 
immediately  attacked  himself  and  bia  royal  dignity,  and 
framed  ac  commission  a£er  the  model  of  those  which  hadbe«i 
attempted  aJowjst  m  ©very  reign  smae  that  of  Richard  I ,  and 
uhtch  had  always  been  attended  wilh  extreme  confusion  t 
Bj  this  commission,  wiieh  was  ratified  by  parliament,  a 
council  of  fourteen  persons  was  appmitfed,  all  of  Giocester'a 
faction,  except  Nevil,  ajnhbishop  of  York  the  sovereign 
powe*  was  transferred  to  these  hwn.  for  a  twe!>emOnfh  the 
kmg,  who  hivd  now  reached  Hie  twenty-first  year  of  his  age, 
was  in  reaJily  daftroned  &e  anstocracy  was  rendered 
supreme  aiitd  though  the  teraip  of  the  comnuaeioQ  was  hnaited, 
It  was-  easv  to  foresee  that  the  intentions  of  the  party  were 
to  render  it  perpetual,  and  that  power  would  with  great  diffi- 
culty be  wrested  from  those  grasping  hands  to  which  it  was 
once  committed.  Kiehard,  however,  was  obliged  to  submit 
be  signied  the  cominission  which  violence  had  e\toited  from 
huH ,  he  took  an  oath  never  to  infringe  it ,  and  though  at 
the  end  of  the  session  he  publicly  entered  a  protest,  that  the 
prero^tives  of  the  crown,  notwithstanding  his  late  co 
should  still  be  deemed  entire  and  unimpaired,!  the  n 
missioneri,  without  regarding  this  declaration,  [ 
the  exercise  of  their  aufhoritv 

[1887]  The  king,  thus  dispossessed  of  rova!  power,  «as 
soon  sensible  of  the  contempt  into  which  he  was  fallen  His 
favonies  and  mimstera,  who  were  as  yet  allowed  to  remain 
about  his  person,  failed  not  to  aggravate  the  injury  which, 
without  any  dement  on  his  part,  had  been  offeied  to  hira 
And  his  eager  temper  was  of  itself  sufiicientty  inclined  to 

ceniork  tliat  the  dukes  of  Glooester  and  York,  thougk  Tostiy  ricli, 
teceivad  at  the  same  time  each  of  them  a  thousand  pounds  a  yeai 
to  auppoit  their  dignity.    Byraer,  vol.  vii.  p.  481.    Cotton,  p.  310. 

•'  Cotton,  p.  315. 

+  Knyghton,  p.  2686.    Statute*  at  large,  10  Rich.  n.  chap.  L 

i  Cotton,  p.  31S. 
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seek  the  ineatis,  bolh  of  recovering  his  auihority,  and  of 
revenging  liimself  on  tliose  who  had  invaded  It.  Aa  the 
house  of  commons  appeared  now  of  weight  in  the  constitution, 
he  secretly  tried  some  expedients  for  procuring  a  favorable 
election :  he  sounded  some  of  the  sheriff's,  who,  being  at  thai 
time  bolh  the  returning  officers,  and  magistrates  of  great 
power  in  the  counties,  had  naturally  considerable  influence 
m  elections,*  But  as  most  of  them  had  been  appointed  by 
his  uncles,  either  during  his  minority  or  during  (he  course  of 
the  present  commission,  he  found  them  in  general  averse  io 
his  enterprise.  The  sentiments  and  inclinations  of  the  judges 
were  more  favorable  to  him.  He  met  at  Nottingham  Sur 
Robert  Tresilian,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  Sir  Eobert 
Belknappe,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  Sir  John  Gary, 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  Holt,  Fulthorpe,  and  Bourg, 
inferior  justices,  and  Lockton,  Serjeant  at  law ;  and  he  pro- 
Dosed  to'  them  some  queries,  which  these  lawyers,  either  from 
the  influence  of  his  authority  or  of  reason,  made  no  scruple 
of  answering  in  the  way  he  desired.  They  declared  that  the 
late  commission  was  derogatory  to  the  roj^ity  and  prerogative 
of  the  king;  that  those  who  procured  it,  or  advised  the  king 
to  consent  to  it,  were  punishable  with  death ;  that  those  who 
necessitated  and  compelled  him  were  guilty  of  treason  ;  that 
those  were  equally  criminal  who  should  persevere  in  main- 
taming  it ,  that  the  king  has  the  right  of  dissolving  parliaments 
at  pleasure  ;  that  the  parliament,  while  it  sits,  must  firet  pro- 
ceed upon  the  king's  business;  and  that  this  assembly  cannot 
Without  his  consent  impeach  any  of  his  ministers  and  judges.t 
Even  according  to  our  present  strict  maxims  with  regard  to 
law  and  the  royal  prerogative,  all  these  determinations,  except 
the  two  last,  appear  justifiable  t  and  as  the  great  privileges  of 
the  commons,  particularly  that  of  impeachment,  were  hitherto 
new  and  supported  by  few  precedents,  there  want  not  plausi- 
ble reasons  to  justify  these  opinions  of  tlie  judges.f     They 

•  In  tho  presmble  to  6  Henry  IV.  ctip.  vii.  it  is  implied,  that  the 
iheriffli  in  a  maimec  appointed  the  membecB  of  tho  licniae  of  eommons, 
not  only  in  this  parllitmont,  bnt  in  many  others. 

t  Knyghton,  p.  2694.    Ypod.  Neuet,  p.  541. 

j  The  parliament,  in  1341,  exacted  of  Edward  HI.,  that  on  the 
Ihird  day  of  every  session,  the  king  should  resume  all  the  great 
iifficoa ;  and  that  tie  ministers  should  then  answer  to  any  accusation 
that  should  ho  brought  againat  them.;  which  plainly  implies,  thatj 
vhile  miniBter*.  they  could  not  be  accused  or  impeached  in  parlia- 
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signed,  ilieicfore,  their  answer  to  the  king's  queries  before 
the  archbishops  of  York  and  Dublin,  the  bishops  of  Durham, 
Chichester,  and  Bangor,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  two  other  counsellors  of  inferior  quality. 

The  duke  of  Glocester  and  his  adherents  soon  get  intelli- 
gence of  this  secret  consultation,  and  were  naturally  very 
much  alarmed  at  it.  They  saw  the  king's  intentions ;  and  they 
determined  lo  prevent  the  execution  of  them.  As  soon  as  he 
came  to  London,  which  they  knew  was  well  disposed  to  their 
party,  they  secretly  assembled  their  forces,  and  appeared  in  arms 
at  Haringay  Park,  near  Highgate,  with  a  power  which  Richard 
and  his  ministers  were  not  able  to  resist.  Thef  sent  him  a 
message  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  lords  Lovel, 
Cobham,  and  Devereux,  and  demanded  that  the  persons  who 
had  seduced  him  by  their  pernicious  counsel,  and  were  trai- 
tors both  to  him  and  to  the  kingdom,  should  be  delivered  up  to 
them.  A  few  days  after,  they  appeared  in  his  presence,  armed, 
and  attended  with  armed  followers;  and  they  accused  by 
name  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  as 
public  and  dangerous  energies  to  the  state.  They  threw  down 
their  gauntlets  before  the  king,  and  fiercely  offered  to  maintam 
the  truth  of  their  charge  by  duel.  The  persons  accused,  and 
all  the  other  obnoxious  ministers,  had  withdrawn  or  had  con- 
cealed themselves. 

The  duke  of  Ireland  fled  to  Cheshire,  and  levied  some  forces, 
with  which  he  advanced  to  relieve  the  king  from  the  violence, 
of  the  nobles.  Glocester  encountered  him  m  Oxfordshire  with 
much  superior  forces ;  routed  him,  dispersed  his  followers,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  died  in 
exile  a  few  years  iifter,  [1388.]  The  lords  then  appeared 
at  London  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  ;  and  having 

ment.  Heniy  IV.  told  tlio  commons  that  the  usage  of  parUament 
required  them  to  go  first  through  the  king's  business  in  granting 
supplies  ;  which  order  tho  king  intended  not  to  alter.  Pari,  lliet. 
vol.  ii.  p.  63.  Upon  the  whole,  it  muat  be  allowed  that,  according  to 
anclont  practice  and  principloa,  there  are  at  least  plausible  giounds 
for  all  these  opinions  of  the  judges.  It  must  he  remarked,  that  this 
afllnnfttion  of  Henry  IV.  was  giTon  deliberately,  after  consulting  (he 
house  of  poors,  who  were  miich  hotter  acquainted  with  the  usage  of 
parliament  than  tho  ignorant  commons.  And  it  has  the  greater 
authority,  because  Henry  IV.  had  made  this  very  principle  a  consid- 
erable aiticle  of  charge  egajnat  his  predecessor ;  and  that  a  very  few 
years  before.  So  ill  grounded  were  most  of  the  imputations  thrown 
on  tho  unhappy  Ulchard. 
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obliged  the  king  to  summon  a  pariiamedt,  which  was  entirely 
ntlheir  devotion,  they  had  full  power,  by  ohserving  a  few  legai' 
forms,  to  take  vengeance  on  all  their  enemies.  Five  great 
peers,  men  whose  combined  power  was  able  at  any  time  to  shake 
the  throne, — the  duke  of  Glocester,  the  king's  uncle  ;  the  earl 
of  Derby,  son  of  the  duke  cf  Lancastec;  'Uie  earl  of  Arundel; 
the  earl  of  Warwick ;  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  mareschal 
of  England,' — entered  hefore  the  parliament  an  accusation, 
or  appeal,  aii  it  was  called,  against  the  five  counsellors  whom 
they  had  already  accused  before  the  ting.  The  parliament, 
who  ought  to  have  tieen  judges,  were  Bot  ashamed  to  impoae 
an  oath  on  all  their  membeis,  hy  which  they  bound  themselvea 
to  live  and  die  with  Ihe  lords  appellants,  and  to  defend  them 
against  all  opposition  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.* 

The  other  proceedings  veere  well  suited  to  the  violence  and 
iniquity  of  the  times.  A  charge  consisting  of  thiity-niae 
unicleg,  was  delivered  in  hy  the  appellants  j  and  as  npne  of 
Ihe  accused  coansellmis,  except  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  was  in 
custody,  Ihe  rest  were  cited  to 'appear;  and'Upon  their  abaemt- 
ing  themselves,  the  house  of  peere,  after  a  Wy  short  interwil, 
wfthout  hearing  a  witness,  wKhoot  /Jiieaminilig  a  fact,  or  de- 
liberating on  one  point  of  law,  declared  ^em  guilty  <s(  hi^ 
treason.  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  who  was  produced  in  court, 
had  the  appearance,  and  hut  the  appearance,  of  a  trial :  the 
peers,  though  they  were  not  by  law  his  jH:oper  judges,  pro- 
nounced,  in  a  very  summary  manner,  sentence  of  ideath  upon 
him ;  Mid  he  was  executed,  together  with  Sir  Robert  Tresilian, 
who  had  been  discovered  atiA  taken  in  the  interval. 

It  would  'be  tedious  to  recite  the  whole  charge  delivered  in 
against  the  five  counsellws ;  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  several 
collections.t  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  in  general,  that  if  wo 
reason  upon  ftie  supposition.  Which  is  the  true  one,  that  the 
royal  prerogative  was  invaded  by  the  commission  extorted  by 
the  duke  of  Glocester  and  his  associates,  and  that  the  king  B 
person  was  ailerwards  detained  in  custody  by  rebels,  many 
of  the  articles  will  appear  not  only  to  imply  no  crime  in  the 
duke  of  Ireland  and  the  ministers,  but  to  ascribe  to  them 
actions  which  -were  laudable,  and  which  they  were  bound  by 
their  allegiance  to  perform.     The  few  articles  impeaching  the 

•  Cotton,  p.  a 
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coiidiict  of  these  minislers  before  ihat  comm  ssion,  wtiicfi  s  ib- 
verted  the  constitution,  and  annihilated  all  jii'iHct  dnct  legal 
authority,  are  vague  and  general ;  such  as  theii  <-ngrossmg 
the  king's  favor,  Iteeping  his  barons  at  a  distance  trom  him, 
obtaining  unreasonable  grants  for  themselves  oi  their  creatures, 
and  dissipating  the  public  treasure  by  useless  etnenses  No 
violence  is  objected  to  them;  no  particular  ilkj^alaet,*  no 
breach  of  any  statute ;  and  their  administration  may  therefore 
be  concluded  to  have  been  so  far  innocent  and  inoffensive 
All  the  disorders  indeed  seem  to  have  proceeded  not  from  any 
violation  of  the  laws,  or  any  ministerial  tyranny,  but  merely 
from  a  rivalship  of  power,  which  the  duke  of  Glocester  and 
the  great  nobility,  agreeably  to  the  genius  of  the  times,  earned 
to  (he  utmost  extremity  against  their  opponents,  without  iny 
regard  lo  reason,  justice,  or  humanity. 

Bat  these  were  not  the  only  deeds  of  \iolencc  committed 
during  the  triumph  of  the  party.  Ail  the  other  jjdges  who 
had  signed  the  extrajudicial  opinions  at  Nottingham,  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  were,  as  a  grace  or  favor,  banished 
fo  Ireland ;  though  they  pleaded  the  fear  of  their  hies,  and  the 
menaces  of  the  king's  ministers  as  their  excuse  Lord  Beau 
champ  of  Holt,  Sir  James  Bemers,  and  John  Salisbury,  were 
also  triei^  and  Condemned  for  high  treason,  merely  because 
they  had  attempted  to  defeat  the  late  commission :  but  the  life 
of  the  'attf-r  uaa  spared.  The  fate  of  Sir  Simon  Burley  was 
more  severe :  this  gentleman  was  much  beloved  for  his  per- 
sonal merit,  had  distinguished  himself  by  many  honorable 
actions,^  was  created  knight  of  the  garter,  and  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  to  Richard,  by  the  choice  of  the  late  king 
and  of  the  Black  Prince  :  he  had  attended  his  master  from  the 
earliest  infancy  of  that  prince,  and  had  ever  remained  extremely 
attached  to  him  :  yet  all  these  considerations  could  not  save 
him  from  falling  a  victim  to  Glocester's  vengeance.  This 
execution,  more  than  all  the  others,  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Richard ;  his  queen  too  (for  he  was  already 
married  to  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Winceslaus,  king  of  Bo- 

•  Sec  note  M,  at  tho  end  of  the  volume. 

+  At  loaat  thia  is  tho  character  given  of  him  by  Froissard,  (liv.  ii.) 
who  Itnew  him  personally;  Walsingharo  (p.  334)  gives  a  very  different 
*liatacterof  him;  but  he  is  a  writer  somewhat  passionate  and  partial; 
and  the  choit^  made  of  ttiis  gentleman,  by  Edward  III-  and  tha  Blact 
Prince,  for  the  education  of  Eichard,  makes  the  chiracter  given  him 
bv  Ftoiasaid  much  more  probable. 
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hernia)  interested  herself  in  behalf  of  Burley ;  she  remained 
three  hours  on  her  knees  before  the  duke  of  Gloce'sier,  plead- 
ing for  that  gentleman's  life ;  but  though  she  was  become 
extremely  popular  by  bor  amiable  qualities,  which  had  acquired 
her  the  appellation  of  "  the  good  Queen  Anne,"  her  petition 
was  sternly  rejected  by  the  inexorable  tyrant. 

The  parliament  concluded  this  violent  scene  by  a  declara- 
tion, that  none  of  the  articles  decided  on  these  trials  to  be 
treason,  should  ever  afterwards  be  drawn  into  precedent  by 
the  judges,  who  were  still  to  consider  the  statute  of  the  Iwentv- 
fifth  of  Edward  as  the  rule  T  'f 

lords  seem  not  at  that  time  ki  w    d     d 

tlie  principle,  that  they  them  w       b      d  m  th  ir      d 

cial  capacity,  to  follow  the  n        wh   b    h  y    n  n 

with  the  king  and  common     h  d     tab  ish  d    n  h  gis  a 

tive.*     It  was  also  enacted     h  ry    n  d    w  a 

the  perpetual  maintenance      d      pp  h    f  d 

attainders,  and  of  all  the  olh  p    sed      n  g    h     p      a 

ment.     The  archbishop  ofCa       bry      ddthp        y 
excommunication,  as  a  furl  u    y  ra 

11389.]     It  might  natura  y  b         p  h  k 

being  reduced  to   such  sla  by  tl  b  o      he 

princes  and  chief  nobility,  aJhgp  d  ho 

defend  his  servants  from  the  cruel  eifecls  of  their  resentment, 
would  long  remain  in  subjection  to  them ;  and  never  would 
recover  the  rojTil  power,  without  the  most  violent  struggles 
and  convulsions :  but  the  event  proved  contrary.  In  less  than 
a  twelvemonth,  Eichard,  who  was  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
declared  in  council,  that,  as  he  had  now  attained  the  full  age 
which  entitled  him  to  govern  by  his  own  authority  his  kingdom 
and  household, he  resolved  to  exercise  his  right  of  sovereignty; 
and  when  no  one  ventured  to  contradict  so  reasonable  an  in- 
tention, he  deprived  Fitz-Alan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of 
the  dignity  of  chancellor,  and  bestowed  that  high  office  on 
William  of  Wickham,  bishop  of  Winchester ;  the  bishop  of 
Hereford  was  displaced  from  the  office  of  treasurer ;  the  earl 
of  Arundel  from  that  of  admiral ;  even  the  duke  of  Glocester 
and  tlie  earl  of  Warwick  were  removed  for  a  time  from  the 
council ;  and  no  opposition  was  made  to  these  great  changes. 
The  history  of  [his  reign  is  imperfect,  and  little  to  be  depended 

*  Se«  note  N,  at  tlie  end  of  ihn  volume. 
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on,  except  where  it  is  supported  by  public  records  ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  for  us  to  assign  the  reason  of  this  unexpected  event, 
ferhaps  some  seGretanimosilies,  naturally  to  be  expected  in  that 
situation,  had  crept  in  among  the  great  men,  and  had  enabled 
the  king  to  recover  his  authority.  Perhaps  the  violence  of  their 
former  proceedings  had  lost  them  the  affections  of  the.  people, 
who  soon  repent  of  any  cruel  extremities  to  which  they  are 
carried  by  their  leaders.  .  However  this  may  be,  Richard  ex- 
ercised with  moderation  the  authority  which  he  had  resumed. 
He  seemed  to  be  entirely  reconciled  to  his  uncles*  and  tlie 
other  great  men,  of  whom  he  had  so  much  reason  to  complain  : 
he  never  attempted  to  recall  from  banishment  the  duke  of 
Ireland,  whom  he  found  so  obnoxious  to  them :  he  confirmed 
by  proclamation  the  general  pardon,  which  the  parliament  had 
passed  for  all  offences  ;  and  he  courted  the  affections  of  the 
people,  by  voluntarily  remitting  some  subsidies  which  had  been 
granted  him  :  a  remarkable,  and  almost  singular  instance  of 
such  generosity. 

After  this  composure  of  domestic  differences,  and  this  res- 
toration of  the  government  to  its  natural  state,  there  passes  an 
interval  of  eight  years  which  affords  not  many  remarkable 
events.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  returned  from  Spain  ;  having 
resigned  to  his  rival  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Castile 
upon  payment  of  a  krge  sum  of  money,t  and  having  mar- 
ried his  daughter,'  Philippa,  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  The 
authority  of  this  prince  served  to  counterbalance  (hat  of  the 
duke  of  Glocester,  and  secured  the  power  of  Richard,  who 
paid  great  court  to  his  eldest  uncle,  by  whom  he  had  never 
been  offended,  and  whom  he  found  more  moderate  in  his 
temper  than  the  younger.  He  made  a  cession  to  him  for  life 
of  the  duchy  of  Guienne,^  which  the  inclinations  and  change- 
able humor  of  the  Gascons  had  restored  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment; but  as  they  remonstrated  loudly  against  this  deed, 
it  was  finally,  with  the  duke's  consent,  revoked  by  Kichard.§ 
There  happened  an  incident  which  produced  a  dissension 
between  Lancaster  and  his  two  brothers.  After  the  death  of 
the  Spanish  princess,  he  espoused  Catharine  Swineford,  daughter 
of  a  private  knight  of  Hainault,  by  whose  alliance  York  and 
Glocester  thought  the  dignity  of  their  family  much  injured; 
but  the  king  gratified  his  uncle  by  ptssing  in  parliament  p 

*  Dugdale,  vol.  ii,  p.  170. 

t  Knyghton,  p.  2677.    Walsing.  p.  342. 

i  Rymer,  vol.  vii.  p.  669. 

f  Rymer,  vol.  Tii.  p.  687. 
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charter  of  legitimalion  to  Ihe  children  whom  that  lady  had 
bom  him  before  marriage,  and  by  creating  the  eldest  earl  of 
Somerset.* 

The  wara,  meanwhile,  which  Richard  had  inherited  with  hia 
crown,  still  con^ued  ;  though  interrupted  by  frequent  truces 
according  to  the  practice  of  that  age,  and  conducted  with  little 
vigor,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  all  parties.  The  French 
war  was  scarcely  heard  of;  the  tranquillity  of  the  northern 
borders  was  only  interrupted  by  one  inroad  of  the  Scots, 
which  proceeded  more  from  a  rivalahip  between  the  two 
naartial  families  of  Piercy  and  Douglas,  than  from  any  na- 
tional quarrel ;  a  fierce  battle  or  skirmish  was  fought  at 
Otterbome,+  in  which  young  Piercy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  from 
his  impetuous  valor,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Douglas  slain ; 
and  the  victory  remained  undecided.^  Some  insurrections  of 
the  Irish  obliged  the  king  to  make  an  expedition  into  that 
country,  which  he  reduced  to  obedience ;  and  he  recovered, 
in  some  degree,  by  this  enterprise,  his  character  of  courage, 
which  had  sutFered  a  Htlle  by  the  inactivity  of  his  reign. 
[1S96.]  At  last,  the  English  and  French  courts  began  to 
think  in  earnest  of  a  lasting  peace  ;  but  found  it  so  difficult 
to  adjust  their  opposite  pretensions,  that  ihey  were  content  to 
establish  a  truce  of  twenty-five  years  :  ^  Brest  and  Cherboui^ 
were  restored,  the  former  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  the  latter 
to  the  king  of  Navarre  :  both  parlies  wer6  left  in  possession 
of  all  the  other  places  which  they  held  at  the  time  of  con- 
cluding the  truce ;  and  to  render  the  amity  between  the  two 
crowns  more  durable,  Kichard,  who  was  now  a  widower,  was 
afiianced  to  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charlcs.[|  This  pnncess 
was  only  seven  years  of  age  ;  but  the  king  agreed  to  so 
unequal  a  match,  chiefly  that  he  might  fortify  himself  by  this 
alliance  against  the  enterprises  of  his  uncles,  and  the  incurable 
turbulence,  as  well  as  inconstancy,  of  his  barons. 

The  administration  of  the  king,  though  it  was  not  in  thia 
interval  sullied  by  any  unpopular  act,  except  the  seizing  of 
Ihe  charter  of  London,U  which  was  soon  after  restored,  tended 
not  much  to  corroborate   his  authority ;   and  his  personaj 

•  Cotton,  p.  365.    'Waleing.  p,  353. 

t  Ifith  August,  1388. 

J  Fcoiseatd,  liv.  iii.  chap.  124,  125,  126.    "Walsing.  p.  MS. 

§  Kymec,  vol.  vii.  p,  820. 

II  Bymer,  VOL  vii.  p.  811. 

H  Rymor,  toL  vii.  p.  727.    Walsing.  p.  347. 
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character  brought  him  into  contempt,  even  while  his  pubho 
government  appeared  m  a  good  measure  unexceptionable 
Indolent,  profuse,  addicted  to  low  pleasures,  he  spent  hia 
whole  lime  in  feasting  and  jollily,  and  dissipated,  in  idle  show, 
or  in  bounties  to  favorites  of  no  reputation,  thit  revenue  which 
the  people  expected  to  see  him  employ  in  enterprises  directed 
to  public  honor  and  advantage  He  forgot  his  rank  by  ad 
mitling  all  men  to  hia  familiarity ,  and  he  was  not  senstble, 
that  their  icquainlance  with  the  qualities  of  his  mmd  was  not 
able  to  impress  ihtm  nith  the  respect  whidi  he  neglected  to 
pie»ei\e  from  his  birth  and  station  The  earls  of  Kent  and 
Huntingdon,  his  half  brothers,  were  his  chief  confidants  and 
favorites ,  and  though  he  neicr  de\oted  himself  to  tbem  with 
so  profuse  in  affection  is  lh<it  with  nhich  he  had  formerly 
been  attached  to  the  duke  of  Ireland,  it  was  ea-iy  for  men 
to  see,  that  e\ei^  grire  passed  llnough  their  hands,  and  that 
the  king  hid  rendered  hinistlf  a  mere  cipher  m  the  govern 
men!  The  small  regard  which  the  public  boie  to  his  person, 
disposed  them  to  murmur  igamst  his  idminislr  iiinn  and  to 
receive  with  greedy  oirs  e\ery  complaint  wliiLh  tlic  discon- 
tented or  ambitious  grdndees  suggested  to  them 

[1397]  Glocester  soon  percened  the  advantages  which 
this  dissolute  conduct  ga\e  him  ,  and  finding  that  both  vesenl 
ment  and  jealouiy  op  the  pari  of  his  nephew  still  pievenled 
him  Irom  acquiring  any  ascendtnt  o\er  that  prince,  he  de- 
leimined  to  tultivate  hi-,  popuhrity  witli  the  nation,  and  to 
revenge  himself  on  thQ?e  who  eclipsed  him  in  fa\or  and 
authority  He  ''eldpm  appeared  at  court  or  m  council,  ho 
never  dpcHred  bis  opinion  but  in  order  to  disapprove  of  the 
measures  embrnced  by  the  king  and  his  fivorites,  and  he 
courted  the  friendship  of  ever)  min  whom  disappomfment  or 
private  resentment  hid  rendered  an  enemy  to  the  admmistra 
tion  The  long  truce  with  France  wag  unpopular  with  the 
English,  who  breathed  nothing  but  wir  agimst  that  hostde 
nation  ,  and  blocester  took  care  to  encouiage  ail  the  vulgir 
prejudices  which  prevailed  on  this  subject  Foigetling  the 
misfortunes  which  attended  the  English  arms  during  the  later 
yeirs  of  Edward,  he  mide  an  lUMdious  companson  between 
the  glories  ot  that  reign  and  the  inactivity  of  the  present, 
and  he  lamented  that  Richard  'hould  hive  degenerated  so 
murh  from  the  heroic  -virtues  by  which  his  faUier  and  hw 
grandfa,ther  were  distinguished  The  mililarv  mpn  were  in- 
flamed  with  a  desire  of  war  when  they  heard  him  talk  of  flw 
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Bignal  victories  furmerly  obtiined,  and  of  the  easy  prey  which 
might  be  mncle  of  French  riches  by  the  superior  valor  of  the 
English ;  the  populace  readily  embraced  the  same  sentiments ; 
and  all  men  exclaimed,  that  this  prince,  whose  counsels  were 
so  much  neglected,  was  the  true  support  of  English  honor, 
and  alone  able  to  raise  the  nation  to  its  former  power  and 
spiendor.  His  great  abilities,  his  popular  manners,  his  princely 
extraction,  his  immense  riches,  his  high  office  of  constable  ;" 
all  these  advantages,  not  a  little  assisted  by  his  want  of  court 
favor,  gave  him  a  mighty  authority  in  the  kingdom,  and 
rendered  him  formidable  to  Richard  and  his  ministers. 

Froissard,+  a  contemporary  writer,  and  very  impartial,  but 
whose  credit  is  somewhat  impaired  by  his  want  of  exactness 
in  material  facts,  ascribes  lo  the  duke  of  Glocester  more 
desperate  views,  and  such  as  were  totally  incompatible  with 
the  government  and  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  Ac- 
cording to  that  historian,  he  proposed  to  his  nephew,  Eoger 
Mortimer,  earl  of  Marche,  whom  Kichard  had  declared  his 
successor,  fo  give  him  immediate  possession  of  the  throne,  by 
tiie  deposition  of  a  prince  so  unworthy  of  power  and  authority: 
and  when  Mortimer  declined  the  project,  he  resolved  to  make 
a  partition  of  the  kingdom  between  himself,  his  two  brothers, 
and  the  earl  of  Arundel ;  and  entirely  lo  dispossess  Kichard 
of  the  crown.  The  king,  it  is  said,  heing  informed  of  these 
designs,  saw  that  either  his  own  ruin,  or  that  of  Glocester, 
was  inevitable  ;  and  he  resolved  by  a  hasty  blow  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  such  destructive  projects.  This  is  certain, 
that  Glocester,  by  his  own  confession,  had  often  affected  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  the  king's  person  and  government ; 
had  deliberated  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  throwing  off 
aile^nce  to  htm  ;  and  had  even  borne  part  in  a  secret  con- 
ference, where  his  deposition  was  proposed,  and  talked  of, 
and  determined :  |  but  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  his 
schemes  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  him  resolve  on 


+  Liv.  iv.  chap.  86. 
X  Cotton,  p.  37B.  'Tynral,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  972,  from  the  records. 
Par.  Hii9t.  voL  L  p.'  173.  Tkat  this  confossion  was  genuine,  and 
bbtiuned  witiiout  ■violence,  may  be  entirely  depended  on.  Judgo 
Eiokhill,  who  bronght  it  over  ftom  Calais,  was  tried  on  that  account, 
«nd  aciiuitted  in  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.,  when  Glooester'i 
party  was  prevalent.  His  acquittal,  notwithstanding  his  innooenoe, 
may  even  appear  marvellous,  considering  the  tiroes.  See  Cotton, 
p.  3D3. 
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putting  them  immediately  in  execution.  The  danger  probably 
was  still  too  distant  to  render  a  desperate  remedy  entirely 
necessary  for  the  security  of  government. 

But  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  tbe  danger  arising 
from  Giocesler's  conspiracies,  his  aversion  to  ttie  French 
truce  and  alliance  was  public  and  avowed ;  and  that  court, 
which  had  now  a  great  influence  over  the  king,  pushed  him 
to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  by  punishing  tbe  traitorous 
designs  of  his  uncle.  The  resentment  against  his  former 
acts  of  violeace  revived  ;  the  sense  of  his  refractory  and 
uncompliant  behavior  was  still  recent  j  and  a  man  whose 
ambition  had  once  usurped  royal  authority,  and  who  had  mur- 
dered all  the  faithful  servants  of  the  king,  was  thought  capable, 
on  a  favorable  opportunity,  of  renewing  the  same  criminal 
enterprises.  The  king's  precipitate  temper  admitted  of  no 
deliberation ;  he  ordered  Glocester  to  be  unexpectedly  ar- 
rested ;  to  be  hurried  on  board  a  ship  which  was  lying  in  the 
river  ;  and  to  be  carried  over  to  Calais,  where  alone,  by  rea- 
son of  his  numerous  partisans,  he  could  safely  be  detained  in 
custody.*  The  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick  were  seized 
at  the  same  time  :  the  malecontents,  so  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  leaders,  were  astonished  and  overawed ;  and  the  con- 
currence of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  in  those  meas- 
ures, together  with  the  earls  of  Derby  and  Rutland,  the 
eldest  sons  of  these  princes,f  bereaved  them  of  all  possibility 
of  resistance. 

A  parliament  was  immediately  summoned  at  Westminster  , 
and  the  king  doubted  not  to  find  the  peers,  and  still  more  the 
commons,  very  compliant  with  his  will.  This  house  had  in  a 
former  parliament  given  him  very  sensible  proofs  of  their 
attachment ;  {  and  the  present  suppression  of  Gloceater's 
party  made  him  stilt  more  assured  of  a  favorable  election. 
As  a  further  expedient  for  that  purpose,  he  is  also  said  to 
have  employed  the  infiuenee  of  the  sheriffs;  a  practice  which, 
though  not  unusual,  gave  umbrage,  but  which  the  established 
authority  of  that  assembly  rendered  afterwards  still  more  familiar 
to  the  natiMi.  Accordingly,  the  parliament  passed  whatever 
acts  the  king  v/as  pleased  to  dictate  to  them  :  §  they  annulled 

*  Froissard,  hv.  iv.  chap.  90.    'Walsing.  p.  351. 
t  Rymcr,  vol.  viii.  p.  7. 
X  See  note  O,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

{  The  nobloB  brought  numerous  ratamers  with  them  to  give  thBi% 
TOL.  II.  26  H 
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forever  the  commission  which  usurped  upon  die  royal  author- 
ity, and  they  declared  it  treasonable  to  attempt,  in  any  future 
period,  the  revival  of  any  similar  commission  ;  *  they  abro- 
gated all  the  acts  which  attainted  the  king's  ministers,  and 
which  thai  parliament  who  passed  them,  and  the  whole  nation 
had  sworn  inviolably  to  maintain  :  and  they  declared  the  gen- 
eral pardon  then  granted  to  be  invalid,  as  extorted  by  force, 
and  never  ratified  by  the  free  consent  of  the  king.  Though 
BJchard,  after  he  r-eaumed  the  government,  and  lay  no  longer 
under  oonstraint,  had  voluntarily,  by  proclamation,  confirmed 
that  general  indemnity,  this  circumstance  seemed  not,  in 
their  eyes,  to  merit  any  consideration.  Even  a  particular 
pardon,  granted  six  years  after  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was 
annulled  by  parliament,  on  pretence  that  it  had  been  procured 
by  suiprJse,  and  that  the  kiag  was  not  then  fully  apprized  of 
the  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by  that  nobleman. 

The  commons  th^n  preferred  an  impeachment  against  Fitz- 
Alan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  brother  to  Arundel,  and 
accused  him  for  his  concurrence  in  procuring  the  illegal  com- 
mission, and  in  attainting  ihe  king's  ministers.  The  primate 
pleaded  guilty;  but  as  he  was  protected  by  the  ecclesiastical 
privileges,  the  king  was  satisfied  with  a  sentence  which  ban- 
ished him  the  kingdom,  and  sequestered  his  temporalities.t 
An  appeal  or  accusation  was  presented  against  the  duke  of 
Glocester,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  hy  the 
earls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  Huntingdon,  Somerset,  Sah'sbury,  and 
Nottingham,  together  with  the  lords  Spenser  and  Scrope,  and 
they  were  accused  of  the  same  crimes  which  had  been  im- 
puted to  the  archbishop,  as  well  as  of  their  appearance  against 
the  king  in  a  hostile  manner  at  Haringay  Park.  The  earl  rf 
Arundel,  who  was  brqught  to  the  bar,  wisely  confined  all 
his  defence  to  the  pleading  of  both  the  general  and  patticular 
pardon  of  the  king;  but  his  plea  being  overruled,  be  was 
condemned  and  execuled.J  The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was 
also  convicted  of  high  treason,  was,  on  account  of  his  submis- 
sive behavior,  pardoned  as  to  his  life,  but  doomed  to  perpetual 
banishment  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  No  new  acts  of  treason  were 
imputed  to  either  of  these  noblemen.    The  only  crimes  for 

secuiity,  as  we  are  told  by  Walsingham,  p.  35i.  The  king  had  only 
ft  few  Cheshire  men  for  his  guard. 

•  Statutes  at  large,  21  Eichacd  II.  +  Cotton,  p.  S6S. 

X  Cotton,  p.  377.    Froiesard,  liv.  iv.  chftp.  90.  Wslsing.  p.  864. 
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which  they  were  condemned,  were  the  old  attempts  agamst 
tke  Clown,  which  seemed  to  be  obliterated  both  by  the  diitanoe 
of  time  and  by  repeated  patdoiis."  The  reasons  of  this 
method  of  proeeedipg  jt  js  dfeewlt  to  conjecture  The  recent 
conspiracies  of  Gloceatep  wem  oertau)  ft-om  hia  own  confts. 
sion ,  but  perhaps  (he  king  ^rnj  ministry  had  not  at  that  time 
in  theiF  hands  a.ny  aatisfaotory  proof  of  ((leir  reality  ,  perhaps 
It  was  di^cult  to  oonviet  Arundel  and  Warwick  of  any  par- 
ticipation IB  tfeem  i  perhaps  an  mi^uiry  into  these  conspiracies 
would  have  involved  in  the  guilt  somp  of  tho&e  great  noble- 
men who  now  concurred  with  the  crown,  and  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  co; er  from  ail  imputation,  or  perhaps  the  king, 
according  to  the  genius  pf  the  age,  was  indifferent  about 
maintaining  even  the  appearance  of  law  and  equity,  and  waa 
only  solicitous  by  any  me^ns  to  unsure  ^necess  m  these  pros- 
ecutiona.  This  pouit,  I;ke  mmy  <»ths»  i»  wjcWHt  Iwstoiy,  we 
are  obliged  to  leave  altogethep  nafctorwieed. 

A  warrant  was  ism^d  to  tjie  eflrl  mi^ewh^li  governor  of 
Calais,  to  bring  over  the  duke  of  Glocester,  in  order  to  his 
trial ,  but  the  governor  returned  for  answer,  ihat  the  duke 
had  dsed  suddenly  of  an  apoplejsy  m  that  fortress  I^othing 
could  be  more  suspicious,  frgm  the  time,  than  the  circum- 
Btanees  of  tl^t  prince's  desth  it  became  immediately  the 
general  opinion,  tbat  Us  W§9  murdered  by  orders  from  hia 
nephew  m  th?  gnhaeqq^nti  l^gn,  undoubted  proofe  were 
produced  in  pariiamCTt,  tbst  hp  h§(!  been  suflbcaled  with  pil- 
lows fey  hi»  kiUpew  +  {md  It  appegKe^  thftt  the  king,  ap- 
prehensive Ian  '''B  pubho  trisl  mo  ^WMloa  of  so  popular  a 
pnnce,  and  bo  ^ar  a  refetlPH,  might  prove  bplh  dangerous 
and  invidious,  had  taiien  this  base  method  qf  gratifying,  ^nd, 
as  he  fancied,  concealing,  Ina  revenge  upon  him  Both  par- 
ties, in  iheir  successive  tnumphs,  seem  to  have  had  no  further 
concern  than  that  of  retaliating  upon  their  adversaries  }  and 
neither  of  them  were  avRre  that,  by  imitating,  they  mdirectly 
justified,  as  far  as  it  laj  in  their  power,  all  the  illegal  violence 
of  the  opposite  party. 

This  session  concluded  w  ith  the  creation  or  advancement 
of  several  peers  the  earl  of  Derby  was  made  duke  of  Here- 
ford ,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  duke  of  A!bemar\p ,  the  earl  of 
Kent,  duke  of  Surrey ;    the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  duke   of 
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Exeter;  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  duke  of  Norfolk;  the  earl  of 
Somerset,  marquis  of  Dorset ;  Lord  Spenser,  earl  of  Glocos- 
ter ;  Kalph  Nevil,  ear!  of  Westmoreland ;  Thomas  Piercy, 
earl  of  Worcealer ;  William  Scrope,  earl  of  Wiltshire.*  ■  -  The 
parliament,  after  a  session  of  twelve  days,  was  adjourned  to 
Shrewsbury,  The  king,  before  the  departure  of  the  members, 
exacted  from  them  an  oath  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  and 
establishment  of  all  their  acts  ;  an  oath  similar  to  that  which 
had  formerly  been  required  by  the  duke  of  Glocester  and  his 
parly,  and  which  had  already  proved  so  vain  and  fruitless. 

[1398.]  Both  king  and  parliament  met  in  the  same  dis- 
positions at  Shrewsbury.  So  anxious  was  Richard  for  the 
security  of  these  acts,  that  he  obliged  the  lords  and  commons 
to  swear  anew  to  them  on  the  cross  of  Canterbury  ;  +  and  he 
soon  after  procured  a  bull  from  the  pope,  by  which  they  were, 
as  he  imagined,  perpetually  secured  and  established.^  The 
parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  conferred  on  him  for  life  the 
duties  on  wool,  wool-fella,  and  leather,  and  granted  him, 
ttesides,  a  subsidy  of  one  tenth  and  a  half,  and  one  Afleenth 
and  a  half.  They  also  reversed  the  attainder  of  Tresilian 
and  the  other  judges;  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  present 
judges,  declared  the  answers  for  which  these  magistrates  had 
been  impeached  to  be  just  and  legal :  §  ant]  tliey  carried  so 
far  their  retrospect  as  to  reverse,  on  the  petition  of  Lord  Spen- 
ser, earl  of  Glocester,  the  attainder  pronounced  against  the 
two  Sponsors  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.||  The  ancient 
history  of  England  is  nothing  but  a  catalogue  of  reversals : 
every  thing  is  in  fluctuation  and  movement :  one  faction  is 
contmually  undoing  what  was  established  by  another :  and 
the  multiplied  oaths  which  each  party  exacted  for  the  security 
of  the  present  acts,  betray  a  perpetual  consciousness  of  their 
instability. 

Tlio  parliament,  before  they  were  dissolved,  elected  a  com-, 
mittee  of  twelve  lords  and  six  commoners,1I  whom  they  in- 

•  Cotton,  p.  370,  371 

J  Walsii^.  p.  36fl. 

11  Cotton,  p.  372. 

if  The  names  of  the  commiaBionera  were,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster, 
York,  Albemarle,  Surrey,  and  Eieter,  the  innrquis  of  Dorset,  the 
earls  of  Msrohe,  Salisbury,  Northumberland,  Gloccatcc,  Winchester, 
and  Wiltshire ;  John  Bussey,  Ilonry  Gr-een,  John  Eussel,  Robert 
Teyne,  Henry  Cholmoswicke,  and  John  Golofrc  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  th«  dulie  ii  Lancaster  always  concurred  with  the  rest  in  all  theit 
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vesled  with  the  whole  power  both  of  lords  and  commons,  and 
endowed  with  full  authority  to  finish  all  business  which  had 
been  laid  before'  the  houses,  and  which  they  bad  not  Iiad 
leisure  to  bring  to  a  conclusion.*  This  was  an  unusual  con- 
cession ;  and  though  it  was  limited  in  the  object,  might,  either 
Immediately  or  as  a  precedent,  have  proved  dangerous  to  the 
constitution :  but  the  cause  of  that  extraordinary  meast 
an  event  angular  and  unexpected,  which  engaged  the  a 
of  the  parliament. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  duke  of  Glocester  and  the 
heads  of  that  party,  a  misunderstanding  broke  out  among 
those  noblemen  who  had  joined  in  the  prosecution ;  and  the 
king  wanted  either  authority  sufficient  to  appease  it,  or  fore- 
sight to  prevent  it.  The  duke  of  Hereford  appeared  in  par- 
liament, and  accused  the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  having  spoken 
to  him,  in  private,  many  slanderous  words  of  the  king,  and 
of  having  imputed  to  that  prfnce  an  intention  of  subverting 
and  destroying  many  of  his  principal  iiobility.t  Norfolk 
denied  the  charge,  gave  Hereford  the  lie,  and  ofFeredlo  prove 
his  own  innocence  by  duel.  The  challenge  was  accepted  ; 
the  time  and  place  of  combat  were  appointed  :  and  as  the 
event  of  this  important  trial  by  arms  might  require  the  inter- 
position of  legislative  authbrity,  the  parliament  thought  it 
more  suitable  to  delegate  their  power  to  a  committee,  than  to 
prolong  the  session  beyond  the  usual  time  which  custom  and 
general  convenience  Irad  prescribed  to  it.J 

The  duke  of  Hereford  was  certainly  very  little  delicate  in 
the  point  of  honor,  when  he  revealed  a  private  conversation 
to  the  ruin  of  the  person  who  had  intrusted  him ;  and  we  may 
thence  be  more  inclined  to  believe  the  duke  of  Norfolk's 
denial,  than  the  other's  asseveration.  But  Norfolk  had  in 
these  transactions  betrayed  an  equal  neglect  of  honor,  which 
brings  him  entirely  on  a  level  with  his  antagonist.  Though 
he  had  publicly  joined  with  the  duke  of  Glocester  and  his 
party  in  all  the  former  acts  of  violence  against  the  king,  and 

proceodinga,  even  in  the  banislunent  of  his  eon,  which  was  afterwards 
80  much  compLnined  ot 

*  Cotton,  p.  372.    Walsii^.  p.  3fi6. 
t  Cotton,  p.  372.    Pari,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  490. 

i  in  ttHflratyearofHenry  VI.,  when  the  authority  of  parliament 
waa  great,  and  ivhen  that  »33ombly  could  least  be  suspected  of  lying 
under  violence,  a  liXe  oonceasion  was  made  to  tha  privy  council  ^oin 
.ce.     Sec  Cotton,  p.  664. 
26* 
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his  name  Sliinas  amoi^  the  appellanta  who  accuisecl  the  'duke 
of  Ireland  and  the  otiier  ministers,  yet  was  he  not  arfiamed 
publicly  to  imneach  his  former  associafea  for  the  very  crimes 
iriijch  he  had  concurred  with  them  in  Committing;  and  his 
name  increases  the  list  of  those  appellants  who  brought  tlrem 
to  a  trial.  Such  were  the  principles  and  practices  of  those 
ancient  knights  and  barons,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
aristocraticat  government,  and  the  reign  of  chivalry. 

The  lists  for  this  decision  of  truth  and  right  were  appointed 
at  Coventry  before  the  king ;  all  (he  nobility  of  England 
banded  into  parties,  and  adhered  either  to  the  one  duke  or 
the  other  :  the  whole  nation  was  lietd  iti  suspense  with  regard 
to  flie  event ;  but  when  the  two  champions  appeared  in  the 
field  accoutred  for  the  combat,  the  king  interposed,  to  prevent 
both  the  present  efTosion  of  such  noble  blood,  and  the  future 
consequences  of  the  quarrel.  By  the  advice  alid  authority  of 
the  parliamentary  commissioners,  he  stopped  the  duel ;  and 
to  show  hig  impartiality,  he  ordered,  by  the  same  authority, 
both  the  combatants  lo  leave  the  kingdom;"  assigning  one 
country  for  the  place  of  Norfolk's  exile,  which  he  declared 
perpetual,  another  for  Aat  of  Hereford,  Which  he  limited  to 
ten  years. 

Hefetbrd  waS  &  man  of  great  prudence  and  command  of 
temper;  and  he  behaved  himself  with  so  much  submission  in 
these  delicate  circumstances,  that  the  kmg,  before  his  de- 
parture, promised  to  shorten  the  term  of  his  exiie  four  years; 
and  he  also  granted  him  letters  patent,  by  which  he  Was 
empowered,  in  case  any  inheritance  should  in  the  interval 
accrue  to  him,  to  enter  immediately  in  possession,  and  to 
postpone  the  doing  of  homage  till  his  return. 

The  weaknes'i  and  fluctuation  of  Richard's  counsels  appear 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  conduct  of  this  affair. 
No  sooner  had  Hereford  let\  the  kingdom,  than  the  king's 
jealously  of  t!ie  power  and  riches  of  that  prmce's  family 
revived ;  and  he  was  sensible  that  by  Glocester's  death  he 
had  only  removed  a  counterpoise  to  the  Lancastrian  interest, 
which  was  now  become  formidable  to  his  crown  and  kingdom. 
Being  informed  that  Hereford  had  entered  intif  a  treaty  of 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to 
(he  French  king,  he  determined  to  prevent  the  finishing  ot  an 
lUianoe  which  would  so  much  extend  the  interest  of  his  cousin 

•  Cotton,  p.  380.    Walsing.  p.  356, 
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m  ilnreign  countries,  and  he^ent  over  the  earl  of  Salisbni^ 
to  Paris  wilh  a  commission  for  *hat  purpose  [1399  ]  The 
Jeafh  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which  happened  soon  after, 
called  upon  him  to  take  new  resolntiraia  with  regard  to  ^at 
opulent  succession  The  jwesent  diAe,  in  cmisequence  of  the 
king's  patent,  desired  to  tie  put  m  possession  of  the  estate  and 
jurisdictions  'of  his  fhther ,  but  Richard,  afraid  of  strpngth- 
ening  the  hinds  of  a  man  whom  he  had  already  so  much 
offended,  applied  to  the  parliamentary  commiss toners,  and 
persuaded  them  that  &is  a&it  ivaa  but  an  appendage  to 
that  business  'nhich  the  {jarlmmenL  had  delegated  to  them 
By  their  authority  he  revoked  ha  istters  patent,  and  ret^ned 
possession  ot  the  estate  ^of  Lancaster,  and  by  tiie  same 
ttuthwiPr  he  eeiaed  and  tried  the  dute's  attomey,  who  had 
procured  and  insisted  on  the  letters,  and  he  had  him  scon- 
demned  as  a  traitor  fin-  fliitiifully  e^ecunng  that  Grust  to  his 
master,*  Mi  extravagant  act  of  power!  even  though  the 
■king  ctoaged,  m  fevor  of  the  attorney,  the  penalty  of  death 
into  that  o£  banKdiment. 

Henry,  -the  new  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  acquired  by  his 
conduct  and  abilities  the  esteem  of  the  public ;  and  having 
served  mth  disimctioH  i^inst  the  mtidels  m  Lithuania,  he 
had  joined  to  his  othu  praiaes  those  of  piety  and  vedor,  virtues 
tthich  have  at  all  times  a  great  iijfluraice  over  tnaakind,  and 
were,  dunng  those  ages,  thetjiialitiss  chiefly  held  m  estimalion  i 
He  »  as  connected  with  tnost  Of  the  praicipal  nobility  by  blood, 
alliance,  or  friendship ,  and  as  the  mjiny  Sone  ban  by  the 
king  might  m  its  consequences  nS^a  all  of  them,  he  easily 
brought  them,  by  a  wnse  of  coffifTnon  interest,  to  take  part  in 
his  resentment  The  people,  who  Ynnst  have  an  object  of 
affection,  who  found  nothing  in  the  king's  peraon  which  tliey 
could  love  or  revere,  and  who  were  even  disgusted  with 
many  parts  of  his  conduct,|;  easily  traniferred  to  Henry  thai 
attachment  winch  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glocester  had  left 

*  Tyrrel,  -rol  Ht.  part  a.  p  891,  ftom  the  records 

t  Walsing  p  3*^ 

X  He  levied  finOB  upon  tliose  wTio  had  ten  years  liefbre  jomed  (he 
duke  of  Glocester  and  hiB  pattj  they  ■were  oblisnd  to  -pay  hiin 
nionpy,  before  he  would  iillo'*  them  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
demnity ,  and  m  the  articles  of  ehtirge  i^arnst  him  it  ib  asserted  that 
the  payment  of  one  fine  did  not  suffice.  It  is  indeed  likely  that  hia 
jiioistera  would  abuse  the  pow^r  put  luto  their  hands;  and  this 
grievance  eitended  to  very  iftany  people.  Historians  agtee  in  repre- 
wnt^  tiiis  piactiee  as  a  great  oppceBrion.    'Bee  Otterbome,  p.  19S. 
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without  any  fixed  direction.  His  misfortunes  were  iameiited; 
[he  injustice  which  he  had  suffered  was  complained  of;  and 
all  men  tamed  their  eyes  towards  him  aa  the  only  person  that 
could  retrieve  the  lost  honor  of  the  nation,  or  redress  the 
supposed  ahuses  in  the  government. 

While  such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  Richard 
had  the  imprudence  to  embark  for  Ireland,  in  ordfer  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  cousin,  Roger,  earl  of  Marche,  the  presump- 
tive heir  of  the  crown,  who  had  lately  been  slain  in  a  skirmish 
by  the  natives ;  and  he  thereby  left  the  kingdom  of  England 
open  lo  the  attempts  of  his  provoked  and  ambitious  enemy. 
Henry,  embarking  at  Nantz  with  a  retinue  of  sixty  persons, 
among  whom  were  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
young  earl  of  Arundel,  nephew  to  Oiat  prelate,  landed  at 
Eavenspur,  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  was  immediately  joined  by  the 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  two  of  the  most 
potent  barons  in  England.  He  here  took  a  solemn  oath,  that 
he  had  no  other  purpose  in  this  invasion  than  lo  recover  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  unjustly  detained  from  him ;  and  he 
invited  all  his  friends  in  England,  and  all  lovers  of  their 
country,  lo  second  him  in  this  reasonable  and  moderate  pre- 
tension. Every  place  was  in  commotion :  the  malecontents  in 
all  quarters  flew  to  arms :  London  discovered  the  strongest 
symptoms  of  its  disposition  to  mutiny  and  rebellion  ;  and 
Henry's  army,  increasing  on  every  day's  march,  soon  amount- 
ed to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand  combatants. 

The  duke  of  York  was  left  guardian  of  the  realm  ;  a  place 
to  which  his  birth  entitled  him,  but  which  both  his  slender 
abilities,  and  bis  natural  connections  with  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, rendered  him  utterly  incapable  of  filling  in  such  a  danger- 
ous emergency.  Such  of  the  chief  nobtiity  as  were  attached 
to  the  crown,  and  could  either  have  seconded  the  guardian's 
good  intentions,  or  have  overawed  his  infidelity^  had  attended 
die  king  into  Ireland ;  and  the  efforts  of  Richard's  friends 
were  every  where  more  feeble  than  those  of  his  enemies. 
The  duke  of  York,  however,  appointed  the  rendezvous  of  hia 
forces  at  St.  Albans,  and  soon  assembled  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men;  but  found  them  entirely  destitute  of  zea!  and 
attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  and  more  inclined  to  join  the 
party  of  the  rebels.  He  hearkened  therefore  very  readily  lo 
a  message  from  Henry,  who  entreated  him  not  to  oppose  a 
loyal  and  humble  supplicant  in  the. recovery  of  his  legal  patri- 
mony ;  and  the  guardian  even  declaiod  publicly  that  he  would 
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second  his  nephew  in 
embraced  with  acclamalions  the  : 
duke  of  Lancaster,  reenfoi'ced  by  them,  was  now  entirely 
master  of  the  kingdom.  He  hastened  to  Bristol,  into  which 
some  of  the  king's  ministers  Jiad  thrown  themselves;  and 
soon  obliging  that  place  to  surrender,  he  yielded  to  the  popu- 
lar wishes,  and  without  giving  them  a  trial,  ordered  the  earl 
of  Wiltshire,  Sir  John  Bussy,  and  Sir  Henry  Green,  whom  ha 
there  took  prisoners,  to  be  led  to  immediate  execution. 

The  king,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  invasion  and  insur- 
rection, hastened  over  from  Ireland,  and  landed  in  Milford 
Haven  with  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men :  hut  even  this 
army,  so  much  inferior  to  the  enemy,  was  either  overawed 
by  die  general  combination  of  the  kingdom,  or  seized  with 
Ihc  same  spirit  of  disaffection ;  and  they  gradually  deserted 
him,  till  he  found  that  he  had  not  above  siK  thousand  men 
who  followed  his  standard.  It  appeared,  therefore,  nece* 
sary  to  retire  secretly  from  this  small  body,  which  served  only 
(o  expose  him  to  danger ;  and  he  fled  to  the  Isle  of  An- 
glesea,  where  he  purposed  to  embark  either  for  Ireland  or 
France,  and  there  await  the  favorable  opportunities  which  the 
return  of  his  subjects  to  n  sense  of  duty,  or  their  future  dis 
contents  against  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  would  probably  afford 
him.  Henry,  sensible  of  the  danger,  sent  to  him  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  with  the  strongest  professions  of  loyalty  and 
submission ;  and  that  nobleman,  by  treachery  and  false  oaths, 
made  himself  master  of  the  king's  person,  and  carried  him  to 
his  enemy  at  Flint  Castle,  Richard  was  conducted  to  London 
by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  there  received  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  mutinous  populace.  It  is.pretended  that 
the  recorder  met  him  on  the  road,  and  in  the  name  of  the  city 
entreated  him,  for  the  public  safety,  to  put  Richard  to  death, 
with  all  his  adherents  who  were  prisoners;*  but  the  duke 
prudently  determined  to  make  many  others  participate  In  his 
c;uilt,  before  he  would  proceed  to  these  extremilies.  For  this 
purpose  he  issued  v,n\s  of  election  in  the  king's  name,  and 
jppointed  the  immediate  meetlngof  a  parliament  at  Westmin- 

SuLh  of  the  peers  as  were  most  devoted  to  the  king,  were 
eitliei  fled  oi  imprisoned  ;  and  no  opponents,  even  among  the 
baront,  dared  to  appear  against  Henry,  amidst  that  scene  of 
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outrage  auU  violencp  which  commonly  nttenJs  revohilioDs, 
especially  m  England  during  lhot.e  turbulent  ages.  It  ig  also 
easy  to  imagine,  tliat  a  house  of  commons,  elected  durmg  this 
univeraal  feiment,  and  this  tnumph  of  the  Lancastnaa  party, 
would  be  extremely  attached  to  that  cause,  and  ready  to  sec- 
ond every  suggestion  of  their  leaders  That  order,  being  as 
yet  of  too  little  weight  to  stem  the  torrent,  was  alwajs  earned 
^ong  with  It,  ojid  berved  <ply  to  increase  the  violeace  which 
the  pubhQ  interest  inquired  it  should  endeavot;  to  control. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster,  therefore,  sensible  that  he  should  be 
entirely  master,  began  to  carry  his-  views  to  the  crown,  itself , 
9ild  he  deliberated  with  his  parUsans  concerning  the  most 
proper  meaas  of  effectmg  hia  daring  purpose  He  first  extort- 
ed a  resignRtiQn  ftarii  Kichard ,  •  but  as  he  tnew  that  this 
deed  wocdd^  plainly  appear  the  result  of  force  and  fear,  he 
aJso  pn^osed,  notwitetwiuhng  the  danger  of  the  precedent  to 
himaelf  «od  hm  pOBteiaty,  to  have  hun  solemnly  deposed  in 
padiament  foit  bis  pretended  tyraaay  cmd  misconduct  A 
charge,  consisting  of  thiWy-threa  articles,  was  accoidingly 
dntwn.  1^  against  him,  and  presented  to  that  assembly  t 

If  we  examine  thes9  articles,  which  are  expressed  with 
eUreme  acrsmoiiy  against  Richard,  we  shall  find  that,  except 
some  r^h  speeches,  which  are  imputed  to  him,j;  and  of  whose 
reality,  as  they  are  said  to  ha^ve  passed  in  private  coni  ersation, 
we  roii,y  reiaonE^ly  entertain  some  doubt,-^the  chief  amount 
of  ^e  dtaigs  IS  contwned  m  his  violent  conduct  dunng  the 
tWQ  last  yeair»  of  his  reign,  and  naturally  divides  itself  mto 
two  pjrincipaJ  heads  The  first  and  moat  conwderable  is  the 
revenge  which  he  took  on  the  prmces  and  great  barons  who 
had  fwmerly, usurped,  and  still  perseiered  m  controlling  and 
threatening  his  authority ,  the  'lecond  is  the  v  lolation  of  the 
laws  and  general  privilege&  of  his  people  But  the  former, 
however  irregular  in  many  of  its  circumstances,  was  fully 
supported  by  authority  of  parliament,  and  was  hut  a  copy  of 
the  violence  which  the  princes  and  barons  themselves,  dunng 
then  former  triumph,  had  exercised  against  him  and  his  party- 
The  detention  of  Lancaster's  estate  was,  properly  speaking,  a 
revocation,  by  parliamentary  authonty,  of  a  grace  which  the 
king  himself  had    formeily  granted  him      The    murder  of 

•  Knyghkiii,p   274*     Otterborne.p  212 

t  Tyiral,  voL  lu  part  iL  p  1008,  from  the  records.  Inivglitcm. 
p  3746      Otterbocneip   2U 
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■  (for  tli«!  secret  execution,  however  merited,  of  thai 
pritif^e  certainly  deserves  this  appellatioa)  was  a  private  deed, 
formed  not  any  precedent,  and  implied,  not  any  usurped 
or  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown  whicVi  could  justly  give  um- 
brage lo  the  people.  It  really  proceeded  from  a  defect  of 
power  in  the  king,  rather  than  from  hia  ambition;  and  proves 
tiiat,  instead  of  being  dangerous  to  ifea  constitution,  he  {As- 
sessed not  even  the  authority  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
the  laws. 

Concerning  the  second  head  of  accusation,  as  it  mostly  con- 
sists of  general  facts,  was  framed  by  Richard's  inveterate  ene- 
mies, and  was  never  allowed  lo  be  answered  by  him  or  hia 
friends,  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a  judgment.  The  greater 
part  of  these  grievances  imputed  to  Richard,  seems  to  be  the 
exertion  of  arbitrary  prerogatives ;  such  as,  the  dispensing 
power,*  levying  purveyance,t  employing  the  mareschal's 
court.f  extorting  loans,§  granting  protections  from  lawsuits  ;  || 
prerogatives,  which,  though  often  complained  of,  had  often 
been  exercised  by  his  predecessors,  and  still  continued  to  be 
■so  by  his  successors.  But  whether  his  irregular  acts,  of  this 
kind  were  more  frequent,  and  injudicious  and  violent  than 
ugual,  or  were  only  laid  hold  of  and  exaggerated  by  the  fac- 
tions to  which  tlie  weakness  of  his  reign  had  given  birth,  we 
are  not  able  at  Ihis  distance  to  determine  with  certainty. 
There  is,  however,  oije  circumstance  in  which  his  conduct  is 
visibly  different  from  thai  of  his  grandfather :  he  is  not  ac- 
cused of  having  imposed  one  arbitrary  tax,  witiiout  consent  of 
parliament,  during  his  whole  reign ;  H  scarcely  a  year  passed 
during  the  reign  of  Edward,  which  was  free  from  complaints 
wii!)  regard  to  this  dangerous  exertion  of  authority.  But,  per- 
haps, the  ascendant  which  Edward  had  acquired  over  the 
people,  together  with  his  great  prudence,  enabled  him  to  make 
a  use  very  advantageous  lo  his  subjects  of  this  and  other  arbi- 
trary prerogatives,  and  rendered  them  a  smaller  grievance  in 

•  Art.  13,  17,  18.  t  Art.  22.  t  Art  27. 

f  Art.  14.  II  Art.  Id. 

IF  "We  leara  &om  Cotton  (p.  3621  that  the  king,  by  lis  chancellor, 
told  the  commons,  "that  they  were  aundctly  bound  to  him,  and 
namely,  in  forbearing  to  ohnrge  them  vith  diames  uid  tifteena,  the 
whiob  ho  moant  no  mare  to  oharge  them  in  his  own  person."  Thesa 
words  "  nb  more  "  allude  to  the  practice  of  his  prcdecessora ;  he  had 
not  himself  imposed  any  wbitrary  laies :  even  the  parliainent,  in  the 
BtKolea  of  his  deposition,  though  they  complain  of  heavy  taies,  affirm 
not  that  thsy  were  imposed  illegally  ei  by  arbitrary  will. 
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his  hands,  th^n  a  less  absolute  authority  in  those  of  his  grand- 
son. This  is  a  point  which  it  would  be  rash  for  us  to  decidt. 
positively  on  either  side;  but  it  is  certain, that  a  charge  drawn 
up  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  assented  to  by  a  parliament, 
situated  in  those  circumstances,  forms  no  manner  of  presumn- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  unusual  irregularity  or  violence  of  tlin 
king's  conduct  in  this  particular,* 

When  the  charge  against  Richard  was  presented  to  the 
parliament,  though  it  was  liable,  almosf  in  every  article,  to 
objections,  it  was  not  canvassed,  nor  examined,  nor  disputed  in 
«ither  house,  and  seemed  to  be  received  with  universal  appro- 
nation.  One  man  alone,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  the  cour- 
age, amidst  this  general  disloyalty  and  violence,  to  appear  in 
defence  of  his  unhappy  master,  and  to  plead  his  cause  against 
all  the  power  of  the  prevailing  party.  Though  some  topics 
employed  by  that  virtuous  prelate  may  seem  to  favor  too 
much  the  doelrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  to  make  too  large 
a  sacrifice  of  tlie  rights  of  mankind,  he  was  naturally  pushed 
into  that  extreme  by  his  abhorrence  of  the  present  licentious 
factions  ;  and  such  intrepidity,  as  well  as  disinterestedness  of 
behavior,  proves  that,  whatever  his  speculative  principles  were, 
his  heart' was  elevated  far  above  the  meanness  and  abject  sub- 
mission of  a  slave.  He  represented  to  the  parliament,  that 
all  the  abuses  of  government  which  could  justly  be  imputed 
to  EJcbard,  instead  of  amounting  to  tyranny,  were  merely  the 
result  of  error,  youth,  or  misguided  counsel,  and  admitted  of 
a  remedy  more  easy  and  salutary  than  a  total  subversion ^of 
the  cons'titution.  That  even  had  they  been  mnch  more  violent 
and  dangerous  than  they  really  were,  they  had  chiefly  pro- 
ceeded from  former  examples  of  resistance,  which,  making 
the  prince  sensible  of  his  precarious  situation,  had  obliged  him 
to  establish  his  throne  by  irregular  and  arbitrary  expedients. 
That  a  rebellious  disposition  in  subjects  was  the  principal 
cause  of  tyranny  in  kings  ;  laws  could  never  secure  the  sub- 
ject, which  did  not  give  security  to  the  sovereign ;  and  if  the 
maxim  of  inviolable  loyally,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
English  government,  were  once  rejected,  the  privileges  be- 
longing to  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  instead  of  being  for- 
tified by  that  licentiousness,  would  thereby  lose  the  surest 
foundation  of  their  force  and  stability.  That  the  pariiamen- 
tary  deposition  of  Edward  11.,  far  from  making  a  pteceden 

"  See  note  P,  at  the  end  of  the  volmae. 
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which  could  conlrot  this  masim,  was  only  an  example  of  auc- 
cessful  violence  ;  and  it  was  sufRcieutly  to  be  lamented,  ihat 
Crimea  were  so  often  committed  in  the  woi'ld,  without  estab- 
lishing principles  which  might  justify  and  authorize  Ihem. 
That  even  that  precedent,  false  and  dangerous  as  it  waa,  could 

greater,  and  which  would  enlail  djatract'on  and  misery  on  the 
nation,  to  the  latest  posterity.  That  the  succession,  at  least, 
of  the  crown,  was  then  preserved  inviolate :  the  lineal  heir 
was  placed  on  the  throne ;  and  the  people  had  an  opportunity, 
'by  their  legal  obedience  to  him,  of  making  atonement  for  the 
violence  which  they  had  committed  agauist  his  predecessor. 
That  a  descendant  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  lale  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  been  declared  in 
parliament  successor  to  the  crown ;  he  had  left  posterity  ;  and 
their  title,  however  it  might  be  overpowered  by  present  force 
and  faction,  could  never  be  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  the 
peo|)le.  That  if  the  turbulgnt  disposition  alone  of  the  nation 
had  overturned  the  well-established  throne  of  so  good  a  prince 
as  Richard,  what  bloody  commotions  must  ensue,  when  the 
same  cause  wag  united  to  the  motive  of  restoring  the  .egal 
and  undoubted  heir  to  hia  authority?  That  the  new  gov- 
ernment intended  to  be  established,  would  stand  on  no  princi- 
ple ;  and  would  scarcely  retain  any  pretence  by  which  it 
could  challenge  the  obedience  of  men  of  sense  and  virtue. 
That  the  claim  of  lineal  descent  was  so  gross,  as  scarcely 
to  deceive  the  most  ignorant  of  the  populace  :  conquest  could 
never  be  pleaded  by  a  rebel  against  his  sovereign  ;  the  con- 
sent  of  the  people  had  no  authority  in  a  monarchy  not  derived 
from  consent,  but  established  by  hereditary  right ;  and  how- 
ever  the  nation  might  be  justified  in  deposing  the  misguided 
Richard,  it  could  never  have  any  reason  for  setting  aside  hia 
lawfu!  heir  and  successor,  who  was  plainly  innocent.  And 
that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  would  give  them  but  a  bad  speci- 
men of  the  legal  moderation  whicli  might  be  expected  from 
bis  future  government,  if  he  added,  to  the  crime  of  his  jjast 
rebellion,  the  guilt  of  excluding  the  family,  which,  both  by 
right  of  blood  and  by  declaration  of  parliament,  would,  in 
case  of  Richard's  demise  or  voluntary  resignation,  have  been 
received  as  the  undoubted  heirs  of  the  monarchy.* 

All  the  circumstances   of  this   event,  compared  to  those 

•  Sir  John  Heywacde,  p.  101, 
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which  allended  tiie  lato  revolution  in  1688,  ehow  iho  differ* 
ence  between  a  great  and  civilized  nation,  deUberalely  viadi" 
eating  its  established  privileges,  and  a  turbulent  and  barbitroua 
arislocracy,  plunging  headlong  from  the  extremes  of  on« 
faction  into  those  of  aaollier.  Tliis  noble  freedom  of  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  instead  of  being  applauded,  was  not  so 
much  as  tolerated  :  he  was  immediately  arrested  by  order  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  abbey  of 
St  Albans,  No  further  debate  was  attempted :  thirty-three 
long  articles  of  charge  were,  in  one  meeting,  voted  against 
Eichard ;  and  voted  unanimously  by  the  same  peers  and 
prelates  who,  a  little  before,  had  voluntarily  and  unanimously 
authorized  those  very  acts  of  violence  of  which  iJiey  now 
complained.  That  prince  was  deposed  by  the  suffrages  of 
both  houses ;  and  the  throne  being  now  vacant,  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  stepped  forth,  and  having  crossed  himself  on  tho 
forehead  and  on  the  breast,  and  called  upon  the  name  of 
Christ,*  he  pronounced  these  words,  which  we  shall  give  in 
the  original  language,  because  of  their  singularity. 

"  In  the  name  of  Fadher,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  Henry  of 
Jjancaster,  challenge  this  rewme  of  Ynglande,  and  the  crotin, 
With  all  the  membrei,  and  the  appurtenances  als  I  thit  ■%m 
descendit  by  right  Ime  of  the  hlode  commg  fro  the  gude  kmg 
Henry  therde,  and  throge  that  right  that  God  of  his  gnce 
hath  sent  me,  with  helpe  of  kjn,  and  of  my  frendes  to 
recover  it,  the  which  rewme  was  m  poynt  to  be  ondone  by 
defaut  of  governance,  and  ondoying  of  the  gude  lawes    + 

In  Older  to  understand  this  speech,  it  mubt  be  observed,  that 
there  was  a  flilly  story,  received  among  some  of  the  lowest 
vulgar,  that  Edmond,  earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  III , 
was  really  the  tldor  brother  of  Edward  I  ,  but  thit  by 
reason  of  some  deformity  m  his  person,  he  had  been  post- 
poned in  the  succession  and  his  joungei  brother  imposed  on 
the  nation  in  his  stead  As  the  present  duke  of  Lancaster 
mherited  from  Edmond  by  his  mother,  this  genealogy  mide 
him  the  true  heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  it  is  therefoie  insinu 
ated  m  Henry's  speech  but  the  absurdity  was  too  gross  to 
be  openly  as  owed  either  by  him  or  by  the  parhimcnt  The 
case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  his  right  of  conquest;  he  wa? 
a  subject  who  rebelled  against  his  sovereign  :  he  entered  tha 
kingdom  with  a  retinue  of  no  more  than  sixty  persons;  he 

•  Cotton,  p.  389.  t  Knyghton,  p.  3757. 
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could  not  therefore  bo  thi:  conqueior  of  Enghnd  ,  and  this 
right  IS  aecordingly  insinuat-fd,  not  avowed  Mdl  tlieie  is  a 
third  claim,  derived  from  his  merits  in  swing  the  nation  from 
tyranny  and  oppression ;  and  this  claim  is  also  insinuated 
but  as  it  seemed,  by  its  nature,  better  calculated  as  a  leasoa 
for  his  being  elected  king  by  a  free  choice,  than  for  giving 
him  aa  immediate  right  of  possession,  he  durst  not  speak 
openly  even  on  this  bead ,  and  to  obviate  any  notton  of 
election,  he  challenges  the  crown  as  his  due,  either  by  acqui- 
sition or  inheritance.  The  whole  forms  such  a  piece  of  jargon 
and  nonsense,  as  is  almost  without  example :  no  objection, 
however,  was  made  to  it  in  parliament :  the  unanimous  voice 
of  lords  and  commons  placed  Henry  on  the  throne  :  he 
became  king,  nobody  could  tell  how  or  wherefore :  the  title 
of  tlie  house  of  Marche,  formerly  recognized  by  parliament, 
was  neither  invalidated  nor  repealed,  but  passed  over  in  total 
silence :  and  aa  a  concera  for  the  liberties  of  the  people 
seems  to  have  had  no  hand  in  this  revolution,  their  right  to 
dispose  of  the  government,  as  well  as  all  their  other  privileges, 
was  left  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  before.  But  Henry 
having,  when  he  claimed  the  crown,  dropped  some  obscure 
hint  concerning  conquest,  which,  it  was  thought,  might  en- 
danger these  privileges,  ho  soon  after  made  a  public  declara- 
tion, that  he  did  not  thereby  intend  to  deprive  any  other  of 
Ilia  frani-hiaes  or  I'berties  •  which  was  the  only  circumstance 
where  we  shall  find  meining  or  common  sense  in  all  these 
transactions 

The  subseq  lent  events  d  scover  the  same  headlong  violence 
of  conduct  and  the  same  rude  notions  of  civil  government. 
The  deposition  of  Kichard  dissohed  the- parliament :  it  was 
necessary  to  summon  a  npw  one  and  Henry,  io  six  days 
aftet,  calle  1  toge  her  without  iny  new  election,  the  same 
iiember'J  in d  this  assembly  he  denominated  a  new  parlia- 
ment They  were  emplojed  in  the  usual  task  of  reversing 
Cierj  detdof  tie  opposite  party  All  the  acts  of  the  last  par- 
liamtnt  of  Eichard,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  their  oaths, 
and  by  a  papal  bull,  werp  abro^'atpd  all  the  acts  which  had 
pa^ed  in  the  parliament  wheio  Glocesier  prevailed,  which 
had  nlso  been  confirmed  by  their  oath'-,  but  which  had  been 
abrof,atPd  bj  B.  chard,  were  iupw  established  :  f  llie 
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of  Tresilian  and  the  olher  judges,  wliich  a  parliaTiient  had 
annulled,  but  which  a  new  parUament  and  new  judges  had 
appriived,  here  received  a  second  coiidemnation.  The  peers 
who  had  accused  Glocester,  Arundel,  and  Warwick,  and  who 
liad  received  higher  titles  for  that  piece  of  service,  were  all 
of  them  degraded  from  their  new  dignities ;  even  the  practice 
of  prosecuting  appeals  in  parliament,  which  bore  the  air  of 
»  violent  confederacy  against  an  individual,  rather  than  of  a 
egal  indictment,  was  wholly  abolished,  and  trials  were  re- 
itored  to  the  course  of  common  law.*  The  natural  efTcct  of 
(his  conduct  was,  to  render  the  people  giddy  with  such  vapid 
tnd  perpetual  changes,  and  to  make  them  lose  all  notions  of 
ight  and  wrong  in  the  measures  of  government. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  made  a  motion,  in  the  house 
if  peers,  with  regard  to  the  unhappy  prince  whom  they  had 
wftposed.  He  asked  them,  what  advice  they  would  give  the 
Ltig  for  the  future  treatment  of  him  ;  since  Henry  was  re- 
sijived  to  spare  his  life.  They  unanimously  replied,  that  he 
shuuid  be  imprisoned  under  a  secure  guard,  in  some  secret 
pl&y^e,  and  should  be  deprived  of  all  commerce  with  any  of 
his  ■'riends  or  partisans,  ll  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  he  would 
not  long  remain  alive  in  the  hands  of  such  barbarous  and 
sanguinary  enemies.  Historians  differ  with  regard  to  the 
man  ler  in  which  he  was  murdered.  It  was  long  the  pre- 
vailii^  opinion,  that  Sir  Piers  Exlon,  and  others  of  his  guards, 
fell  upon  him  in  the  Castle  of  Pomfret,  where  he  was  con- 
fined, and  despatched  him  with  their  halberts.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  was  starved  to  death  in  prison ;  and  after  all 
sustenance  was  denied  him,  he  prolonged  his  unhappy  life,  It 
is  said,  for  a  foTtoight,  before  he  reached  the  end  of  his 
miseries.  This  account  is  more  consistent  with  the  story,  that 
his  body  was  exposed  in  public,  and  that  no  marks  of  violence 
were  observed  upon  it.  He  died  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign.  He  left  no  pos- 
teiily,  either  legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

All  the  writers  who  have  iransmitted  to  us  the  history  of 
Richard,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  liancastrian  princes ; 
imd  candor  requires,  that  we  should  not  give  entire  credit  to 
the  reproa^-hes  which  they  have  thrown  upon  his  memory. 
But  after  making  all  proper  allowances,  he  still  appears  to 
Dave  been  a  weak  prince,  and  unfit  for  government,  less  foir 

•  Henry  IV,  cap.  14.^ 
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want  of  natural  parts  and  capacity,  than  of  solid  judgment 
and  a  good  education.  He  was  violent  in  his  temper,  profuse 
in  his  expenses,  fond  of  idle  show  and  magnificence,  devoted 
to  favorites,  and  addicted  to  pleasure ;  passions,  all  of  them 
the  most  inconsistent  with  a  prudent  economy,  and  conse- 
quently dangerous  in  a  limited  and  mixed  goverament.  Had 
he  possessed  the  talents  of  gaining,  and  still  more  those 
of  overawing,  his  great  barons,  he  might  have  escaped  all 
the  misfortunes  of  his  reign,  and  been  allowed  to  carry  much 
further  his  oppressions  over  the  people,  if  he  really  was  guilty 
of  any,  without  their  daring  to  rebel,  or  even  to  murmur 
against  him.  But  when  the  grandees  were  tempted,  by  his 
want  of  prudence  and  of  vigor,  to  resist  his  authority,  and 
execute  the  most  violent  enterprises  upon  him,  he  was  natu- 
rally led  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  retaliation :  justice  was 
neglected ;  the  lives  of  the  chief  nobility  were  sacrificed ; 
and  all  these  enormities  seem  lo  have  proceeded  less  from  a 
settled  design  of  establishing  arbitrary  power,  than  from  the 
insolence  of  victory,  and  the  necessities  of  the  king's  situa 
lion.  The  manners  indeed  of  the  age  were  the  chief  source 
of  such  violence :  laws,  which  were  feebly  executed  in 
peaceable  times,  jost  all  their  authority  during  public  convul- 
sions :  both  parties  were  alike  guilty :  or,  if  any  difference 
may  be  remarked  between  them,  we  shall  find,  that  tho  au- 
thor!^ of  the  crown,  being  more  legal,  was  commonly  carried, 
when  it  prevailed,  lo  less  desperate  extremities,  than  was  that 
of  the  aristocracy. 

On  comparing  the  conduct  and  events  of  this  reign  with 
those  of  the  preceding,  we  shall  find  equal  reason  to  admire 
Edward  and  to  blame  Richard ;  but  the  circumstance  of 
opposition,  surely,  will  not  lie  in  the  strict  regard  paid  by  the 
former  to  national  privileges,  and  the  neglect  of  them  by  the 
latter.  On  the  contrary,  Ilie  prince  of  small  abilities,  as  he 
felt  his  want  of  power,  seems  to  have  been  more  moderate 
in  this  respect  than  the  other.  Every  parliament  assembled 
during  the  reign  of  Edward,  remonstrates  against  the  exer- 
tion of  some  arbitrary  prerogative  or  other  ;  we  hear  not  any 
complaints  of  that  kind  during  the  reign  of  Richard,  till  the 
assembling  of  his  last  parliament,  which  was  summoned  by 
his  inveterate  enemies,  which  dethroned  him,  which  framed 
their  complaints  during  the  time  of  the  mist  furious  convuU 
Bona,  and  whose  testimony  must  therefore  have,  on  thai 
ST* 
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between  the  fortunes  of  two  princes  ;  it  were  happy  for  bo- 
ciety,  did  this  contrast  always  depend  on  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  measures  which  men  embrace  ;  and  not  rather  on  the 
different  degrees  of  prudence  and  vigor  wlh  which  those 
measures  are  supported. 

There  was  a  sensible  decay  of  ecclesiastical  authority  during 
thia  period.  The  disgust  which  the  laity  had  received  from 
the  numerous  usurpations  both  of  the  court  of  Eome  and  of 
their  own  clergy,  had  very  much  weaned  the  Jtingdom  from 
superstition  ;  and  strong  symptoms  appeared,  from  time  to 
time,  of  a  general  desire  to  shake  off  the  bondage  of  the 
Eomish  church.  In  the  committee  of  eighteen,  to  whoni 
Richard's  last  parliament  delegated  their  whole  power,  there 
is  not  the  name  of  one  ecclesiastic  to  he  found ;  a  neglect 
which  is  almost  without  example,  while  the  Catliolic  religion 
subsisted  in  "Eoglaod.t 

*  Peruse,  in  this  view,  the  Abiidgment  of  the  Records,  by  Sit 
Robert  Cotton,  during  these  two  reigns, 
t  See  note  Q,  at  the  end  ofthe  volume. 
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The  aversion  enlerlained  against  the  established  churcli 
goon  found  principles,  and  tenets,  and  reasonings,  by  which  it 
cou!d  justify  and  support  itself.  John  Wicklilfe,  a  secular 
priest,  educated  at  Oxford,  began  in  llie  latter  end  of  Edward 
•ill.  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  reformation  hy  his  discourses, 
sermons,  and  writings ;  and  he  made  many  disciples  among' 
men  of  all  ranks  and  slatiGns.  He  seems  lo  have  been  a  man 
of  parts  and  learning ;  and  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
person  in  Europe  that  publicly  called  in  question  those  prin- 
ciples which  had  universally  passed  for  certain  and  undisputed 
during  so  many  ages.  Wicldiife  himself,  as  well  as  his  disci- 
ples, who  received  the  name  of  Wickliffites,  or  Lollards,  was 
distinguished  by  a  great  austerity  of  life  and  manners ;  a 
circumstance  common  to  almost  all  those  who  dogmatize  in 
itny  new  way  ;  both  because  men  who  draw  to  them  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  odium  of 
great  multitudes,  are  obliged  to  be  very  guarded  in  their  con- 
duct ,  and  because  few  who  have  a  strong  propensity  to  pleas- 
ure or  business,  will  enter  upon  so  difficult  and  laborious  an 
nndertaking.  The  doctrines  of  WicklifFe  being  derived  from 
his  search  into  the  Scriptures  and  into  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
were  nearly  the  same  with  those  which  were  propagated  by 
the  reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century :  he  only  carried  some 
of  them  farther  than  was  done  by  the  more  sober  part  of 
these  reformers.  He  denied  the  docliine  of  the  real  presence, 
the  supremacy  of  the  church  of  Eome,  the  merit  of  monastic 
vows  :  he  maintained,  that  the  Scriptures  were  the  sole  rule  of 
faith ;  that  the  church  was  dependent  on  the  state,  and  should 
be  reformed  by  it ;  that  the  clergy  ought  to  possess  no  estates ; 
that  the  begging  friars  were  a  nuisance,  and  ought  not  to  be 
supported ;  *  that  the  numerous  ceremonies  of  the  church  were 
hurtful  lo  Irua  piety:  he  asserted  that  oaths  were  unlawful, 
that  dominion  was  founded  in  grace,  that  every  thing  was  sub- 
ject to  fate  and  destiny,  and  that  all  men  were  preordained 
either  to  etcn\al  salvation  or  reprobation.t  From  the  whole 
of  his  doctrines,  Wickliffe  appears  to  have  been  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  enthusiasm,  and  to  have  been  thereby  the  better 
qualified  to  oppose  a  church  whose  chief  ehaiacteristic  is 
superstition. 

■  'Waking,  p.  191,  208,  2S3,  234.  SpeL  Concil.  voL  ii.  p.  630, 
S    rehtoii,  p.  2657. 

'HarpEfield.p.  568,  673,  674.    Waldoiis  torn.  i.  lib.iii.art.i.  cap.  8. 
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Tlie  propagation  of  these  principles  gave  great  alarm  to  iha 
clergy  J  and  a  bull  waa  issued  by  Pope  Gregory  XL  for  taking 
Wicidiffe  into  custody,  and  examining  into  the  scope  of  his 
opinions.*  Courteney,  bishop  of  London,  cited  him  before  his 
tribunal ;  but  the  reformer  had  now  acquired  powerful  protec- 
tors, who  screened  him  from  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  then  governed  the  kingdom, 
encouraged  the  principles  of  WicklilFe;  and  he  made  no 
scruple,  as  well  as  Lord  Piercy,  the  mareschal,  to  appear  open- 
ly in  court  with  him,  in  order  to  give  him  countenance  upon 
his  trial  :  he  even  insisted,  that  Wickliffe  should  sit  in  the 
bishop's  presence  while  his  principles  were  examined  r  Cour- 
teney exclaimed  against  the  insult :  the  Londoners,  thinking 
their  prelate  affronted,  attacked  the  duke  and  mareschal,  who 
escaped  from  their  hands  with  some  difficulty.^  And  the 
populace,  soon  after,  broke  into  the  houses  of  both  these  noble- 
men, threatened  their  persons,  and  plundered  their  goods. 
The  bishop  of  London  had  the  merit  of  appeasing  their  fury 
and  resentment. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster,  however,  atill  continued  his  protec- 
tion to  Wickliffe,  during  the  minority  of  Kichard  ;  and  the 
principles  of  that  reformer  had  so  far  propagated  themselves, 
that  when  the  pope  sent  to  Oxford  a  new  bull  against  these 
doctrines,  the  university  deliberated  for  some  time  whether 
they  should  receive  the  bull ;  and  they  never  took  any  vigor- 
ous  measures  in  consequence  of  the  papa!  orders.^  Even  the 
populace  of  London  were  at  length  brought  to  entertain  favor- 
able sentiments  of  this  reformer :  when  he  was  cited  before  a 
synod  at  Lambeth,  they  broke  into  the  assembly,  and  so  over- 
awed the  prelates,  who  found  both  the  people  and  the  court 
against  them,  that  they  dismissed  him  without  any  further 
censure. 

The  clergy,  we  may  well  believe,  were  more  wanting  in 
power  than  in  inclination  to  punish  ffiis  new  heresy,  which 
struck  at  all  their  credit,  possessions,  and  authority.  But  there 
was  hitherto  no  law  in  .Englemd  by  which  the  secular  arm  waa 
authorized  to  support  orthodoxy ;  and  the  ecclesiastics  endeav- 
ored to  supply  the  defect  by  an  extraordinary  and  unwarrant 
able  artifice.  In  the  year  1381,  there  was  an  act  passed, 
rfquiring  sheriffs  to  apprehend  the  preachers  of  heresy  and 
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iheir  aliettors ;  but  this  statute  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained 
by  the  clergy,  and  had  tlie  formality  of  an  enrolment  without 
the  consent  of  the  commons.  In  the  subsequent  session,  the 
lower  house  complained  of  the  fraud  ;  affirmed,  that  they  had 
no  intention  to  bind  fbemselves  to  the  prelates  further  than 
their  ancestors  had  done  before  them  ;  and  required  that  the 
pretended  statute  should  he  repealed,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly.* But  it  is  remarkable,that  notwithstanding  this  vigilance 
of  (he  commons,  the  clergy  had  so  much  art  and  influence, 
that  the  repeal  was  suppressed,  and  the  act,  which  never  had 
any  legal  authority,  remains  to  this  day  upon  the  statute  book ;  t 
though  the  clergy  still  thought  proper  to  keep  it  in  reserve 
and  not  proceed  to  the  immediate  execution  of  it 

But  besides  this  defect  of  power  m  the  church,  which  saved 
Wickliffe,  that  reformer  himself,  notwilhstaii  hng  hjs  enthu 
eiasm,  seetns  not  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  spuit  of 
martyrdom;  and  in  all  subsequent  trials  before  the  prelates, 
he  so  expliuned  away  his  doctrine  by  toitured  mean  ngs  ds  to 
render  it  quite  innocent  and  inoffensive  f  Most  of  his  follow 
era  imitated  his  cautious  disposition,  and  aived  themselves 
either  by  recantations  or  explanations  He  died  of  a  palsy,  in 
the  year  1385,  at  his  rectory  of  Lutterwoilh,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester  5  and  the  clergy,  mortihed  that  he  should  have 
escaped  their  vengeance,  took  care,  besides  assuring  the  peo 
pie  of  his  eternal  damnation,  to  represent  his  last  distemper  as 
a  visible  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  him  for  his  multiplied 
heresies  and  impieties.^ 

The  proselytes,  however,  of  Wickliffe  s  opinions  still  m 
creased  in  England :  ||  some  monkish  writers  repre'^ent  one 
half  of  the  kingdom  as  infected  by  those  princ  pies  they  were 
carried  over  to  Bohemia  by  somojoulh  of  that  nation,  who 
studied  at  Oxford :  but  though  the  age  seemed  strongh  dis 
posed  to  receive  them,  affairs  were  not  -vet  fully  ripe  for  this 
great  revolution ;  and  the  finishing  blow  to  eccles  aatical  power 
was  reserved  to  a  period  of  more  curiosity,  Iiteratuie,  and 
inclination  for  novelties. 

Meanwhile  the  English  parliament  continued  lo  check  the 
clergy  and  the  court  of  Rome,  by  more  sober  ani  more  legal 
expedients.     They  enacted  anew  the  <:titute  of     provisors  ' 

•  Cotton's  Abridg,  p.  285.  t  5  lUchard  U  chap  B 

I  WaMng,  p.  206.    Knyghton,  p.  2856   2656 
i  WaMng.  p.  312.    Ypod.  Neust.  p.  337 
U  Knyghton,  p.  2663. 
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and  affixed  higher  penaldes  to  the  transgression  of  it,  whicQ, 
in  some  instances,  was  even  made  capital.*  The  court  of 
Eome  had  fallen  upon  a  new  device,  which  increased  their 
authority  over  the  prelates :  the  pope,  who  found  that  the 
expedient  of  arhitrarily  depriving  them  was  violent,  and  liable 
to  opposition,  attained  the  same  end  by  transferring  such  of 
them  as  were  obnoxious  to  poorer  sees,  and  even  to  nominal 
sees,  "  in  partibus  infidelium."  It  was  thus  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  ChJcheste*,  ilie 
king's  ministers,  had  been  treated  after  the  prevalence  of 
Glocester's  faction  :  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  met  with  the  same 
fate  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  For  the  pope  always 
joined  with  the  prevailing  powers,  when  they  did -not  thwart 
ilia  pretensions.  The  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Richard, 
enacted  a  law  against  this  abuse  :  and  the  king  made  a  general 
remonstrance  to  the  court  of  Eome  against  all  those  usurpa- 
tions, which  he  calls  "  horrible  excesses"  of  [hat  court.t 

It  was  usual  for  the  church,  that  they  might  elude  the  mort- 
main act,  to  make  their  votaries  leave  lands  in  trust  to  certain 
persons,  under  whose  name  the  oJergy  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
the  bequest ;  the  parliament  also  stopped  the  progress  of  this 
abose.|'  In  the  seventeenth  of  the  king,  the  commons  prayed, 
"  that  remedy  might  be  had  against  such  religious  persona 
as  cause  their  villains  to  marry  free  women  inheritable,  where- 
by the  estate  comes  to  those  religious  hands  by  collusion."  § 
This  was  a  new  device  of  the  clergy. 

The  papacy  was  at  this  time  somewhat  weakened  by  a 
schism,  which  lasted  during  forty  years,  and  gave  great  scan- 
dal to  the  devoted  partisans  of  the  holy  see.  After  the  pope 
had  resided  many  years  at  Avignon,  Gregory  XI.  mas  per^ 
suaded  to  return  to  Eome ;  and  upon  his  death,  which  hap 
pened  in  1380,  the  Romans,  resolute  to  fix,  for  the  future,  the 
seat  of  the  papacy  in  Italy,  besieged  the  cardinals  in  the 
conclave,  and  compelled  them,  though  they  were  mostly 
Frenchmen,  to  elect  Urban  VI.,  an  Italian,  into  that  high 
dignity.  The  French  cardinals,  as  soon  as  they  recovered 
their  liberty,  fled  from  Eome,  and  protesting  against  the  forced 
election,  chose  Eobert,  son  of  the  count  of  Geneva,  who  took 
the  name  of  Clement  VIL,  and  resided  at  Avignon.     All  the 


*  13  Richard  II.  cap,  3.     16  Ricliard  II.  cap.  i 

t  Eymer,  vol.  vii.  p.  872. 

J  Knygjiton,  p,  27,  38.     Cotton,  p.  365. 
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kingdoms  of  Christendom,  accordiag  to  their  several  interesta 
and  inclinations,  were  divided  between  these  two  pontiffs. 
The  court  of  France  adhered  lo  Clement,  and  was  followed  by 
its  allies,  the  king  of  Castile  and  the  king  of  Scotland  :  Eng- 
land of  coupse  was  thrown  into  the  oth&r  party,  and  declared 
for  Urban.  Thus  the  appellation  of  Clementines  and  Urban- 
ists  distracted  Europe  for  several  years  j  and  each  party 
d;inined  the  other  as  schismatics,  and  as  rebels  to  the  true  vicar 
of  Christ.  But  this  circumstance,  though  it  weakened  the 
papal  authority,  had  not  so  great  an  effect  as  might  naturally 
!)o  imagined.  Though  any  king  could  easily,  at  first,  make 
his  kingdom  embrace  the  party  of  one  pope  or  the  other,  or 
even  keep  it  some  lime  in  suspense  between  them,  he  could 
not  so  easily  transfer  his  obedience  at  pleasure :  the  people 
attached  themselves  to  their  own  party,  as  to  a  religious  opin- 
ion ;  and  conceived  an  extreme  abhorrence  to  the  opposite 
party,  whom  they  regarded  as  little  better  than  Saracens,  or 
infidels.  Crusades  were  even  undertaken  in  this  quarrel ;  and 
the  zealous  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  particular,  led  over,  in  1383 
near  sixty  thpusand  bigots  into  Flanders  against  the  Clemen- 
tines ;  but  after  losing  a  great  part  of  his  followers,  he  returned 
with  disgrace  into  England.*  Each  pope,  sensible,  from  this 
prevailing  spirit  among  the  people,  that  the  kingdom  which 
once  embraced  his  cause  would  always  adhere  to  him,  boldly- 
maintained  all  the  pretensions  of  his  see,  and  stood  not  much 
more  in  awe  of  the  temporal  sovereigns,  than  if  hia  authority 
had  not  been  endangered  by  a  rival. 

We  meet  with  this  preamble  to  a  law  enacted  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  .reign:  "Whereas  divers  persons  of  smdl 
garrison  of  land  or  other  possessions  do  make  great  retinue  of 
people,  as  well  of  esquires  as  of  others,  in  many  parts  of  the 
realm,  giving  to  them  hats  and  other  livery  of  one  suit  by  year, 
taking  again  towards  them  the  value  of  tlie  same  livery,  or 
percase  the  double  value,  by  such  covenant  and  assurance, 
tbat  every  of  them  shall  maintain  other  in  all  quarrels,  be  they 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  to  the  great  mischief  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  people,  etc."  t  This  preamble  contains  a  true 
picture  of  the  etete  of  the  kingdom.  The  laws  had  been  so 
feebly  executed,  even  during  the  long,  active,  and  vigilant 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  that  no  subject  could  trust  to  their  pro- 
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tection.  Men  openly  aisociated  tliemselves,  under  the  patron, 
age  of  some  great  baron,  for  their  mutual  defence.  They 
wore  public  badges,  by  which  their  confederacy  was  distin- 
guished. They  supported  each  other  in  all  quarrels,  iniquitiea, 
extortions,  murders,  robberies,  and  other  crimes.  Their  chief 
was  more  their  sovereign  than  the  king  himself ;  and  their  own 
band  was  more  connected  with  them  than  their  country.  IJence 
the  perpetual  turbulence,  disorders,  factions,  and  civil  wars  of 
those  times  :  hence  the  small  regard  paid  to  a  character,  or  the 
opinion  of  the  public  :  hence  the  large  discretionary  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  and  the  danger  which  might  have  ensued 
from  the  too  great  limitation  of  them.  If  the  king  had  pos- 
sessed no  arbitrary  powers,  while  all  the  nobles  assumed  and 
exercised  them,  there  must  have  ensued  an  absolute  anarchy  in 
the  state. 

One  great  mischief  attending  th^e  confederacies  was,  the 
extorting  from  the  king  pardons  for  the  most  enormous  crimes. 
The  parliament  often  endeavored,  in  the  last  reign,  to  deprive 
the  prince  of  this  prerogative ;  but,  in  lie  present,  they  were 
content  with  an  abridgment  of  i(.  They  enacted,  that  no  par- 
don for  rapes,  or^for  murder  from  malice  prepense,  should 
be  valid,  unless  the  crime  were  particularly  specified  in  it.* 
There  were  also  some  other  circumstances  required  for  passing 
any  pardon  of  this  kind :  an  excellent  law,  but  ill  observed, 
like  most  laws  that  thwart  the  manners  of  Uie  people,  and  tlie 
prevailing  customs  of  the  times. 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  from  these  voluntary  associations 
among  the  people,  that  the  ^hole  force  of  the  feudal  system 
was  in  a  manner  dissolved,  and  that  the  English  had  nearly 
returned,  in  thai  particular,  to  the  same  sitiiation  in  which  they 
,  stood  before  the  Norman  conquest.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible 
tliat  that  system  could  long  subsist  under  the  perpetual  revolu- 
tions to  which  landed  property  is  every  where  subject.  Wlien 
the  great  feudal  baronies  were  first  erected,  the  lord  lived  in 
opulence  in  the  midst  of  his  vassals  :  he  was  in  a  situation  to 
protect,  and  cherish  and  defend  them :  the  quality  of  patron 
naturally'  united  itself  to  that  of  superior :  and  these  two  prin- 
ciples of  authority  mutually  supported  each  other.  But  when, 
by  the  various  divisions  and  mixtures  of  property,  a  man's 
superior  came  to  live  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  could  no 
longer  give  Jiim  shelter  or  countenance,  the  tie  gradually  be- 

•  13  Eidiaid  IL  chep.  1, 
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came  more  fictitious  than  real :  new  connections  from  vicin- 
ity or  other  causes  were  formed  t  protection  was  sought  by 
voluntary  services  and  attachment:  the  appearance  of  valor, 
spirit,  abilities  in  any  great  man,  extended  his  interest  very  far : 
and  if  the  sovereign  were  deficient  in  these  qualities,  he  was 
no  less,  if  not  more  exposed  to  the  usurpations  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, than  even  during  the  vigor  of  the  feudal  system. 

The  greatest  novelty  introduced  into  the  civil  government 
during  this  reign  was  the  creation  of  peers  by  patent.  Lord 
Beauchamp,  of  Holt,  was  the  first  peer  that  was  advanced  to 
the  house  of  lords  in  this  manner.  The  practice  of  levying 
benevolences  is  also  fiiist  mentioned  in.  the  present  reign. 

This  prince  lived  in  a  more  magnificent  manner  tlian  per- 
haps any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors.  His  household 
coQsisled  of  ten  thousand  persons :  he  had  three  hundred  in 
his  kitchen  ;  and  all  the  other  offices  were  furnished  in  propor- 
tion.* It  must  be  remarked,  that  this  enormous  train  had 
tables  supplied  them  at  the  king's  expense,  according  to  the 
mode  of  that  age.  Such  prodigality  was  probably  the  source 
of  many  exactions  by  purveyors,  and  was  one  chief  reason  of 
the  public  disconlente. 

*  Harding :  this  pi>Gt  esy a,  tliat  lie  speaks  from  tlie  authority  ol  a 
(lerk  of  the  green  clbtli. 

VOL.  II.  as  a 
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HENRY   IV. 
COHTEm'OKABY   MONAK.CHS. 


[1399.]  The  English  hai3  so  long  been  familiarized  to  the 
hereditary  succession  of  their  monarehs,  the  instances  of  de"- 
parture  from  it  had  always  borne  such  strong  symptoms  of 
injustice  and  violence,  and  ao  little  of  a  nations:]  choice  or 
election,  and  the  returns  to  the  true  line  had  ever  been  deemed 
sitch  fortunate  incidents  in  their  history,  that  Henry  was  afraid, 
lest,  in  resting  his  title  on  the  consent  of  the  people,  he  should 
build  on  a  foundation  to  which  the  people  themselves  were  not 
accustomed,  and  whose  solidity  they  would  with  difficulty  he 
hrouj'.ht  to  recognize.  The  idea  too  of  choice  seemed  always 
to  imply  that  of  conditions,  and  a  right  of  recalling  the  con- 
sent upon  any  supposed  violation  of  ihem  ;  an  idea  which  waa 
not  naturally  agreeable  to  a  sovereign,  and  might  in  England 
be  dangerous  to  the  subjects,  who,  lying  so  much  under  t!i« 
influence  of  turbulent  nobles,  had  ever  paid  but  an  imperfect 
obedience  even  to  their  hereditary  princes.  For  these  reasons 
Henry  was  determined  never  to  have  recourse  to  this  claim ;  the 
only  one  on  which  his  authority  could  consistently  stand  ;  he 
ralher  chose  to  patch  up  his  title,  in  the  beat  manner  he  couid, 
frona  other  pretensions ;  and  in  the  end,  he  left  himself,  in  the 
eyes  of  men  of  sense,  no  ground  of  right  but  his  present  posses- 
sion ;  a  very  precarious  foundation,  which,  by  its  very  nature, 
was  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  every  faction  of  the  great,  or 
prejudice  of  the  people.  He  cad  indeed  a  present  advantage 
over  his  competitor:  the  heirof  the  house  of  Mortimer,  who  had 
been  declared  in  parliament  heir  to  the  crown,  was  a  boy  of 
leven  years  of  age:*  his  friends  consulted  his  safety  by  keeping 


*  Diigdale,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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silenee  witli  regard  to  hia  title :  Henry  detained  him  and  hia 
younger  brotlier  in  an  honorable  custody  at  Windsor  Castle : 
but  he  had  reason  to  dread  that,  in  proportion  as  that  noble- 
man grew  to  man's  estate,  he  would  draw  to  him  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people,  and  make  them  reflect  on  the  fraud, 
violence,  and  injustice  by  which  he  had  been  excluded  from 
the  throne.  Many  favorable  topics  would  occur  in  hia  behalf: 
he  was  a  native  of  England  ;  possessed  an  extensive  interest 
from  the  greatness  and  alliances  of  his  family ;  however 
criminal  the  deposed  monarch,  this  youth  was  entirely  inno- 
cent ;  he  was  of  the  same  religion,  and  educated  in  the  same 
manners  witli  the  people,  and  could  not  be  governed  by  any 
separate  interest  r  these  views  would  all  concur  to  favor  hia 
claim  ;  and  though  the  abilities  of  the  present  prince  might 
ward  off  any  dangerous  revolution,  it  was  justly  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  his  authority  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to 
equal  that  of  his  predecessors.  , 

Henry,  in  his  very  first  parliament,  had  reason  to  see  the 
danger  attending  that  station  which  he  had  assumed,  and  the 
obstacles  which  he  would  meet  with  in  governing  an  unruly 
aristocracy,  always  divided  by  faction,  and  at  present  inflamed 
with  the  resentments  consequent  on  such  recent  convulsions. 
The  peers,  on  their  assembling,  broke  out  into  violent  animosi- 
ties against  each  other;  forty  gauntlets,  the  pledges  of  furious 
battle,  were  thrown  on  the  floor  of  the  house  by  noblemen 
who  gave  "mutual  challenges  ;  and  I  ar  and  C  "i  or  re- 
sounded from  all  quarters.  The  It  g  hid  so  uch  authonty 
with  these  doughty  champions,  as  to  p  eve  t  all  the  co  nbals 
which  they  threatened ;  but  he  was  ot  ah  e  to  br  g  I  em  to 
a  proper  composure,  or  to  an  am  cable  d  sj  os  on  towards 
each  other. 

[1400.]  It  was  not  long  before  these  pas-sons  broke  nto 
action.  The  earls  of  Rutland,  Ke  t  a  d  H  gdon  and 
Lord  Spenser,  who  were  now  degraded  f  cm  the  respecti  'e 
titles  of  Albemarle,  Surrey,  Exeter  anl  Glocester  co  ferred 
on  them  by  Richard,  entered  into  a  consp  racy  togetl  er  v  tit 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  Lord  Lumley  for  ra  «  ng  an  s  r- 
rection,  and  for  seizing  the  king's  person  at  W  ndsor  *  but 
the  treachery  of  Rutland  gave  hi  n  \  am  ng  of  the  danger. 
He  suddenly  withdrew  to  London  and  the  co  sj  ra  o  -s  vho 
Dame  to  Windsor  with  a  body  of  five  1    ndred  1     se  fou  d  tl  at 

*  "Walsing.  p.  362.    Otterbon  e  p  E"! 
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they  had  missed  Ihis  blow,  on  which  all  Ihe  success  of  theit 
enterprise  depended.  Henry  appeared,  next  day,  at  Kingston 
upon  Thames,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  mostly 
drawn  from  the  city  ;  and  his  enemies,  unable  to  resist  hia 
powei,  H^fmersed  themselves,  with  a  view  of  raising  their 
followers  ti;  the  several  counties  which  were  the  seat  of  their 
interest  But  the  adherents  of  the  king  were  hot  in  the 
pursuit,  and  every  where  opposed  themselves  to  llieir  progress. 
The  earls  of  Kent  and  Sali&hurj  were  seized  at  Cirencester 
by  the  citizens,  and  were  next  day  beheaded  without  further 
ceremony,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times.*  The 
citizens  of  Bristol  treated  Spensei  and  Lumley  in  the  same 
manner.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  and 
Sir  Benedict  Sely,  who  were  also  taken  prisoners,  suffered 
death,  with  many  others  of  the  conspirators,  by  orders  from 
Henry.  And  when  the  quarters  of  these  unhappy  men  were 
brought  to  Lojidon,  no  less  than  eighteen  bishops  and  thirty- 
two  mitred  abbots  joined  the  populace,  and  met  them  with 
the  most  indecent  marks  of  joy  and  exultation. 

But  ihe  spectacle  the  most  shocking  to  every  one,  who 
retained  any  sentiment  either  of  honor  or  humanity,  still 
remained.  The  earl  of  Hutland  appeared,  carrying  on  a  pole 
the  head  of  Lord  Spenser,  his  brother-in-law,  which  he  pre- 
sented in  triumph  to  Henry  as  a  testimony  of  hia  loyalty. 
This,  iofamoua  man,  who  was  soon  after  duke  of  York  by  the 
death  of  hia  father,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood,  had  been 
instrumental  in  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloces- 
ler;t  had  then  deserted  Bichard,  by  whom  he  was  trusted; 
had  conspired  against  the  life  of  Henry,  to.  whom  he  had 
sworn  allegiance  ;  had  betrayed  his  associates,  whom  he  had 
seduced  into  this  enterprise  ;  and  now  displayed,  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  these  badges  of  hia  mullipUed  dishonor. 

[1401.]  Henry  was  sensible  that,  though  the  execution  of 
these  conspwators  might  seem  to  give  security  to  hia  throne, 
*he  animosities  which  remain  after  such  bloody  scenes,  are 
always  dangerous  to  royal  authority ;  and  he  therefore  deter- 
mined not  to  increase,  by  any  hazardous  enterprise,  those 
pumeroua  enemies  with  whom  he  was  every  where  envuroned. 
While  a  subject,  he  was  believed  to  have  strongly  imbibed  all 
he  principles  of  his  father,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  to 
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have  adopted  me  prejudices  which  tlie  Lollards  inspired 
against  the  abuses  of  the  established  church  ;  but  finding  him- 
self possessed  of  the  throne  by  so  precarious  a  title,  he 
thought  superstitioQ  a  necessary  implement  of  public  aiilJiori- 
ty  ;  and  he  resolved,  by  every  expedient,  to  pay  court  to  the 
clergy.  There  were  hitherto  no  penal  laws  enacted  ogainat 
heresy ;  an  indulgence  which  had  proceeded,  not  from  a  spirit 
of  toleration  in  the  Somisb  church,  but  from  the  ignorance 
Itnd  simplicity  of  the  people,  which  had  rendered  them  unti.1 
either  for  starting  or  receiving  any  new  or  curious  doctrines, 
and  which  needed  not  to  be  restrained  by  rigorous  penalties. 
But  when  the  learning  and  genius  of  WickJifie  had  once 
broken,  in  some  measure,  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  the  eccle- 
siastics called  aloud  for  the  punishment  of  his  disciples  ;  and 
the  king,  who  was  very  Utile  scrupuloiis  in  his  conduct,  waa 
easily  induced  to  sacrifice  his  principles  to  his  interest,  and  to 
acquire  the  favor  of  the  church  by  that  most  effectua!  method, 
the  gratifying  of  their  vengeance  against  opponents.  He 
engaged  the  parliament  to  pass  a  law  for  that  purpose  :  it  was 
enacted,  that  when  any  heretic,  who  relapsed,  or  refused  to 
abjure  his  opinions,  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm  by 
the  bishop  or  his  commissaries,  he  should  be  committed  to 
the  flames  by  the  civil  magistrate  before  the  whole  people.* 
This  weapon  did  not  long  remain  unemployed  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy :  William  Sautre,  rector  of  St.  Osithes  in  Lon- 
don, had  been  condemned  by  the  convocation  of  Canterbury ; 
his  sentence  was  ratified  by  the  house  of  peers ;  the  king 
issued  his  writ  for  the  execution ;  t  and  tbe  unhappy  man 
atoned  for  his  erroneous  opinions  by  the  penalty  of  fire. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  that  kind  in  England ;  and  thus 
one  horror  more  waa  added  to  those  disma!  scenes  which  at 
.that  time  were  already  but  too  familiar  to  the  people. 

Sut  the  utmost  precaution  and  prudence  of  Henry  could 
not  shield  him  from  those  numerous  inquietudes  which  assailed 
him  from  every  quarter.  The  connections  of  Richard  with 
the  royal  family  of  France,  made  that  court  exert  its  ac- 
tivity to  recover  his  authority,  or  revenge  hia  death;  J  but 
though  the  confusions  in  England  tempted  the  French  to 
engage  in  some  enterprise  by  which  thoy  might  distress  tbeit 
ancient  enemy,  the  greater  confusions  which  they  experienced 
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at  home,  obliged  tliem  quickly  to  accommodate  matters  ;  and 
Charles,  content  with  recovering  his  daughter  from  Henry's 
hands,  laid  aside  his  preparations,  and  renewed  the  tnica 
between  the  kingdoms.*  The  attack  of  Guienne  was  also  an 
ioviting  attempt,  which  the  present  factions  thai  prevailed 
among  the  French  obliged  them  to  neglect.  The  Gascons, 
affectionate  to  the  memory  of  Richsird,  who  was  bora  among 
them,  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  prince  that  had  dethronea 
and  murdered  him;  and  the  appearance  of  a  French  army  on 
their  frontiers  would  probably  have  tempted  ttem  to  chango 
masters.t  But  the  earl  of  Worcester,  arriving  with  some 
English  troops,  gave  countenance  to  the  partisans  of  Henry, 
and  overawed  their  opponents.  Eeligion  too  was  here  founu 
a  cement  to  their  union  with  England.  The  Gascons,  had 
been  engaged  by  Richard's  authority  to  acknowledge  the  pope 
of  Rome ;  and  they  were  sensible  that,  if  they  submitted  to 
France,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  pay  obedience  to 
the  pope  of  Avignoa,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  detest  as 
a  schismatic.  Their  principles  on  this  head  were  too  fast 
rooted  to  admit  of  any  sudden  or  violent  alteration, 

Tlie  revolution  in  England  proved  likewise  the  occasion  of 
aa  insurrection  in  Wales.  Owen  Glendour,  or  Glendourduy, 
descended  from  the  ancieat  princes  of  that  country,  had  be- 
come obnoxious  on  account  of  his.  attachment  to  Richard  :  and 
Reginald^  Lord  Gray  of  Ruthyn,  who  was  closely  connected 
with  the  new  king,  and  who  enjoyed  a  great  fortune  in  the 
inarches  of  Wales,  thought  the  opportunity  favorable  for  op- 
pressing his  neighbor,  and  taking  possession  of  his  estate.  J 
Glendour,  provoked  at  the  injustice,  and  still  more  at  the 
Lidignity,  recovered  possession  by  the  sword  ;§  Henry  sent 
assistance  toGray;l|  the  Welsh  took  part  with  Glendour;  a 
tioubiesome  and  tedious  war  was  kindled,  which  Glendour  long 
sustained  by  his  valor  and  activity,  aided  by  the  natural  strength 
of  the  country,  and  the  untamed  spirit  of  its  inhabitants. 

As  Glendour  committed  devastations  promiscuously  on  all 
tile  English,  he  infested  the  estate  of  the  earl  of  Marche  ;  and 
Bir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  that  nobleman,  led  out  the 
retainers  of  the  family,  and  gave  battle  to  the  Welsh  chiefiain : 
his  troops  were  routed,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner :  fl  at  the 
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m       h         rl  himself,  who  had  been  al]o\ied  lo  relire  to 

\     M    \      f  \A     more,  and  wlio,  tliough  a  more  boy,  took  the 

■^  Id        h  h     f  llowers,  fell  also  into  Glendour's  hands,  and 

d    by  him  into  Wales.*     As  Henry  dreaded  and 

d    II  h    f      ly  of  Marche,  he  allowed  the  earl  to  remain 

p       y  \  though  that  young  nobleman  was   nearly 

11    d  h     P  ercies,  to  whoso  assistance  he  himself  had 

d  h  he  refused  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland 

p  t  of  his  ransom  with  Glendour. 

Th  rla     y  in  which  Henry's  affairs  stood  during  a 

1    g  w  1    France,  as  well  as  the  confusions  incident  to 

11  h     ff     in  government,  templed  the  Scots  to  make 

England ;  and  Henry,  desirous  of  taking  re- 
p       1         but  afraid  of  rendering  his  new  governmeni 
p  p  1      h    requiring  great  supplies  from  his  subjects,  sum- 
d        W       linster  a  council  of  tbe  peers,  without  the 
m  did  before  lliem  the  slate  of  his  affairs.t    The 

ml     y  p        fie  feudal  constitution  was  now  much  decayed : 
h  m       d     niy  ao  much  of  that  fabric  as  affected  the 

I  h  d  properties  of  men  :  and-the  peers  here  under- 
took, but  voluQtardy,  to  attend  the  king  in  an  expedition  against 
Scotland,  each  of  them  at  the  head  of  a  certain  number  of  his 
retainers.  J  Henry  conducted  this  army  to  Edinburgh,  of 
which  he  easily  made  himself  master ;  and  he  there  summoned 
JRobert  III.  to  do  homage  to  him  for  his  crown.'§  But  finding 
that  the  Scots  would  neither  submit  nor  give  him  battle,  ho 
returned  in  three  weeks,  alter  making  this  useless  bravado ; 
and  he  disbanded  his  army 
.  [1402.]  In  the  "iubsequent  leasoti,  Archibald,  carl  of 
Douglas,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousind  men,  and  attended  by 
maay  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Scotland,  made  an  irruption 
into  England,  and  committed  devastations  on  Ihe  northern 
counties.  On  his  return  home,  ho  was  overtaken  by  the 
Piercies,  at  Homeldom,  on  the  holders  of  England,  and  a  fierce 
battle  ensued,  where  the  Scots  weie  totally  routed.  Douglas 
himself  was  taken  pnsoner;  as  was  Mordac,  earl  of  Fife,  son 
of  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  nephew  of  the  Scottish  king,  with 
the  earls  of  Angus,  Murray,  and  Orkney,  and  many  others  of 
thi  gentry  and  nobility.  |1  When  Henry  received  intelligence 
of  this  victory,  he  sent  the  earl  of  Northumberland  orders  not 

•  Diigdale,  vol.  i  p.  Ifil.  +  Rjiner,  vol.  viii.  p.  125,  126. 
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to  ransom  his  prisoners,  which  that  nobleman  regarded  as  his 
right  by  tlie  laws  of  war  received  in  that  agti.  The  king 
intended  to  detain  them,  that  he  might  be  able  by  their  means 
to  make  an  advantageous  peace  with  Scotland ;  but  by  this 
policy  he  gave  a  fresh  disgust  to  the  family  of  Piercy. 

[1403.]  The  obligations  which  Henry  had  owed  to 
Northumberland,  were  of  a  kind  the  most  likely  to.  produce 
ingratitude  on  the  one  side,  and  discontent  on  the  other.  The 
sovereign  naturally  hecame  jealous  of  that  power  which  had 
advanced  him  to  the  throne ;  and  the  subject  was  not  easily 
eatisfied  in  the  returns  which  he  thought  so  great  a  favor  had 
merited.  Though  Henry,  on  his  accession,  had  bestowed  the 
office  of  constable  on  Northumberland  for  life,"  and  conferred 
other  ^fts  on  that  family,  these  favors  were  regarded  as  their 
due ;  the  refusal  of  any  other  request  was  deemed  an  injury. 
The  impatient  spirit  of  Harry  Piercy,  and  the  factious  disposi- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  younger  brother  of  Northural>er- 
land,  inflamed  the  discontents  of  that  nobleman  ;  and  the  pre- 
cai'ious  title  of  Henry  templed  him  to  seek  revenge,  by  over- 
turning that  throne  which  he  had  at  first  established.  He 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Glendour :  he  gave  liberty 
to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  made  an  alliance  with  that  martial 
chief:  he  roused  up  ali  his  partisans  to  arms;  and  such  un- 
limited authority  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  groat  families, 
that  the  same  men,  whom,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  con- 
ducted against  Richard,  now  followed  his  standard  in  opposition 
to  Henry.  When  war  was  ready  to  break  out,  Northumber- 
land was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  at  Berwick  t  and  young 
Piercy,  taking  the  command  of  the  troops,  marched  towards 
Shrewsbury,  in  order  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Glendour, 
The  king  had  happily  a  small  army  on  foot,  with  which  ho 
had  intended  to  act  against  the  Scots  ;  and  knowing  the  impor- 
tance of  celerity  in  all  civil  wars,  he  instantly  hurried  down, 
that  he  might  give  battle  to  the  rebels.  He  approached  Piercy 
near  Shrewsbury,  before  that  nobleman  was  joined  by  Glen- 
dour; and  the  policy  of  one  leader,  and  impatience  of  the 
other,  made  them  hasten  to  a  general  engagement. 

The  evening  before  the  battle,  Piercy  sent  a  manifesto  to 
Henry,  in  which  he  renounced  his  allegiance,  set  that  prince 
at  defiance,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  father  and  uncle,  as  wel 
«8  his  own,  enumerated  all  the  grievances  of  which,  he  ore 
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leinSed,  the  nation  had  reason  to  complain.  He  upbraided  liim 
with  tiie  perjury  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  when,  on  land- 
ing at  Ravenspur,  he  had  swortj  upon  the  Gospels,  before  the 
earl  of  North uinberiand,  (hat  he  had  no  other  intention  than  to 
recover  the  duchyof  Lancaster,  and  thai  he  would  ever  remain 
a  faithful  subject  to  King  Richard.  He  a^ravaled  his  guiit 
in  first  dethroning,  then  murdering  that  prince,  and  in  usurping 
on  the  title  of  the  house  of  Mortimer,  to  whom,  both  by  lineal 
successioii.and  by  declarations  of  parliament,  the  throne,  when 
vacant  by  Richard's  demise,  did  of  right  belong.  He  com- 
plained of  his  cruel  policy  in  allowing  the  young  earl  of  Marche, 
whom  he  ought  to  regard  as  his  sovereign,  to  remain  a  captive 
in  the  bands  of  his  enemies,  and  in  even  refusing  to  all  his 
friends  permission  to  treat  of  his  ransom.  He  charged  him 
again  with  peijury  in  loading  the  nation  with  heavy  taxes, 
after  having  sworn  that,  without  the  utmost  necessity,  he  would 
never  levy  any  impositions  upon  them.  And  he  reproached 
him  with  Ihc  arls  employed  in  procuring  favorable  elections 
into  parliament;  arts  which  he  himself  had  before  imputed  as 
a  crime  to  Richard,  and  which  he  had  made  one  chief  reason 
of  that  prince's  arraignment  and  deposition,*  This  manifesto 
was  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  quarrel  between  the  parties ; 
the  bravery  of  the  two  leaders  promised  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment ;  and  (he  equality  of  the  armies,  being  each  about  twelve 
thousand  men,  a  number  which  was  not  unmanageable  by  the 
commanders,  gave  reason  to  expect  a  great  eff'usion  of  blood 
on  both  sides,  and  a  very  doubtful  issue  to  the  combat. 

We  shall  scarcely  find  any  battle  in  those  ages  where  the 
shock  was  more  terrible  and  more  constant.  Henry  expMed 
his  person  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight :  his  gallant  son,  whose 
military  achievements  were  afterwards  so  renowned,  and  who 
here  performed  his  novitiate  in  arms,  signalized  himself  on 
his  father's  footsteps  ;  and  even  a  wound,  which  he  received 
in  the  face  with  an  arrow,  could  not  oblige  him  to  quit  the 
field, t  Piercy  supported  that  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in 
many  a  bloody  combat.  And  Douglas,  his  ancient  enemy, 
and  now  his  friend,  auU  appeared  his  rival  amidst  the  horror 
and  confusion  of  the  day.  This  nobleman  performed  feat-j 
of  valor  which  are  almost  incredible  :  he  seemed  determined 
that  the  king  of  England  should  that  day  fall  by  his  arm  :  he 
Bought  him  all  over  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  as  Henry,  either 
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to  elude  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  upon  his  person,  or  lo 
encourage  his  own  men  by  the  belief  of  his  presence  eveiy 
wliere,  had  accoutred  several  captains  in  the  royal  garb,  the 
Ewoi-d  of  Douglas  rendered  this  honor  fatal  (o  many*  But 
while  the  armies  were  contending  in  this  fiirious  manner,  the 
death  of  Piercy,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  victory, 
and  the  royalists  prevailed.  There  are  said  to  have  fallen 
that  day  on  both  sides  near  two  thousand  three  himdved  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  the  persona  of  greatest  distinction  were  on  the 
king's  ;  the  earl  of  Stafford,  Sir  Hugh  Shirley,  Sir  Nicholaa 
Gausel,  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  Sir  John  Massey,  Sir  John  Cal- 
verly.  About  six  thousand  private  men  perished,  of  whom 
two  thirds  were  of  Piercy's  army.t  The  earls  of  Worcester 
and  Douglas  were  taken  prisoners  :  the  former  was  beheaded 
at  Shrewsbury ;  tlie  latter  was  treated  with  the  courtesy  due 
to  his  rank  and  merit. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  having  recovered  from  his 
sickness,  had  levied  a  frosh  army,  and  was  on  his  march  to 
join  his  son  ;  but  beiijg  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
and  hearing  of  the  defeat  at  Shrewsbury,  he  dismissed  his 
forces,  and  came  with  a  small  retinue  to  the  king  at  York. f 
He  pretended  that  his  sole  intention  in  arming  was  to  mediate 
between  the  parties  :  Henry  thought  proper  to  accept  of  the 
apology,  and  even  granted  him  a  pardon  for  his  offence  :  all 
the  otlier  rebels  were  treated  with  equal  lenity ;  and,  except 
the  earl  of  Worcester  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  who  were 
regarded  as  the  chief  authors  of  the  insurrection,  no  person 
engaged  in  this  dangerous  enterprise  seems  to  "have  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.'J 

[1405.J  But  Northumberland,  though  he  had  been  pa.- 
doned,  knew  that  he  ne^er  should  be  trusted,  and  that  he  wa? 
too  powerful  to  be  cordially  forgiven  by  a  piince  whose  situa- 
tion gave  him  such  reasonable  grounds  of  jealousj  It  wits 
the  effect  either  of  Henry's  vigilance  or  good  fortune,  or  of 
the  narrow  genius  of  bta  enemies,  that  no  propei  concert  was 
ever  formed  among  them  they  lose  m  rebellion  one  after 
another  ;  and  thereby  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  suppress- 
mg  singly  those  insurrections  which,  hid  thej  been  united, 
might  ha^e  pro(ed  fatal  to  his  authority.     The  eari  of  Not- 
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tingliaiTi,  son  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  ihe  archbishop  of 
York,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  whom  Henry,  theii 
duke  of  Lancaster,  had  beheaded  at  Bristol,  though  they  had 
remained  quiet  while  Piercy  was  in  the  field,  still  liarbored  in 
Iheir  breast  a  violent  hatred  against  the  enemy  of  their  fam- 
ilies ;  and  they  determined,  in  conjunction  with  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  to  seek  revenge  against  him.  They  betook 
themselves  to  arms  l>efore  that  powerful  nobleman  was  pre 
pared  to  join  them ;  and  publishing  a  manifesto,  in  which 
they  reproached  Henry  with  his  usurpation  of  the  crown  and 
the  murder  of  the  late  king,  they  required  that  the  right  Una 
should  be  restored,  and  all  public  grievances  be  redressed, 
The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  whose  power  lay  in  the  neighbor 
hood,  approached  them  with  ao  inferior  force  at  Shipton,  neai 
York ;  and  being  afraid  lo  hazard  an  action,  he  attempted  to 
subdue  them  by  a  stratagem,  which  nothing  but  the  greatest 
foily  and  simplicity  on  their  part  could  have  rendered  suc- 
cessful. He  desired  a  conference  with  the  archbishop  arid 
earl  between  the  armies  ;  he  heard  their  grievances  with  great 
patience  :  he  begged  them  to  propose  the  remedies :  he  ap- 
proved of  every  expedient  which  they  suggested  :  he  granted 
them  all  their  demands  :  he  also  engaged  that  Henry  should 
give  them  entire  satisfaction  :  and  when  he  saw  them  pleased 
with  the  facility  of  his  concessions,  he  observed  to  them,  that, 
since  amity  was  now  in  effect  restored  between  them,  it  were 
better  on  both  sides  to  dismiss  their  forces,  which  otherwise 
would  prove  an  insupportable  burden  to  the  country.  The 
archbishop  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham  immediately  gave 
directions  to  that  purpose  :  their  troops  disbanded  upon  the 
field :  but  Westmoreland,  who  had  secretly  issued  contrary 
•rders  to  his  army,  seized  the  two  rebels  without  resistance 
aad  carried  them  to  the  king,  who  was  advancing  with  hasty 
marches  to  suppress  the  insurrection.*  The  trial  and  punish. 
Blent  of  an  archbishop  might  have  proved  a  troublesome  and 
dangerous  undertaking,  had  Henry  proceeded  regularly, 
and  allotted  lime  for  an  opposition  lo  form  itself  against 
iiat  unusual  measure :  the  celerity  of  the  execution  alone 
could  here  render  it  safe  and  prudent.  Finding  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gascoigne,  the  chief  justice,  made  some  scruple  of 
•cting  on  this  occasion,  he  appointed  Sir  William  Fulthorpe 
tot  judge  ;  who,  without  any  indictment,  trial,  or  defence 

•  'WaUing.  p.  373.    Otterbome,  p  2B5. 
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pronounced  eentciice  of  death  upon  the  prelate,  wliich  was 
presenfly  executed.  Thiswaa  the  first  instance  in  England 
of  a  capital  puniehment  inflicted  on  a  bishop  ;  whence  tlie 
clergy  of  that  rank  might  learn  thai  their  crimes,  more  than 
those  of  iaica,  were  not  to  pass  with  impunity.  The  earl  of 
Nottingham  was  condemned  and  executed  in  the  same  sum- 
mary manner  ;  biit  though  many  other  persons  of  condition, 
such  as  Lord  Fulconberg,  Sir  Ralph  Hastings,  Sir  John  Col- 
ville,  were  engaged  in  this  reiDellion,  no  others  seem  to  have 
fallen  viciims  to  Henry's  severity. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  on  receiving  this  inielligence, 
fled  into  Scotland,  together  with  Lord  Bardolf ;  *  and  the  king, 
without  opposition,  reduced  all  the  castles  and  fortresses 
belonging  to  these  noblemen.  He  thence  turned  bis  arms 
against  Glendour,  over  whom  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
had  attained  some  advantages  ;  but  that  enemy,  more  trouble- 
some than  dangerous,  still  found  means  of  defending  himself 
in  his  fastnesses,  and  of  eluding,  though  not  resisting,  aS!  the 
force  of  England.  [1407.1  In  a  subsequent  season,  (he 
earl  of  Northumberland  ana  Lord  Bardolf,  impatient  of  their 
exile,  entered  the  north,  in  hopes  of  raising  the  people  to 
arms  ;  but  found  the  country  in  such  a  posture  as  rendered 
all  their  attempts  unsuccessful.  Sir  Thomas  Eokesby,  sheriff 
of  Yorkshire,  levied  some  forces,  attacked  the  invaders  at 
Bfamham,  and  gained  a  victory,  in  which  both  Northumber- 
land and  Bardolf  were  slain. t  This  prosperous  event,  joined 
to  the  death  of  Glendour,  which  happened  soon  after,  freed 
Henry  from  all  his  domestic  enemies ;  and  this  prince,  who 
had  mounted  the  throne  by  such  unjustifiable  means,  and 
held  it  by  such  an  exceptionable  title,  had  yet,  by  his  valor, 
prudence,  and  address,  accustomed  the  people  to  the  yoke, 
and  had  obtained  a  greater  ascendant  over  his  hiiuglity  barons, 
than  the  law  alone,  not  supported  by  these  active  qualities, 
was  ever  able  to  confer. 

About  the  same  lime,  fortune  gave  Henry  an  ajjvanlage 
over  that  neighbor,  who,  by  his  situation,  was  most  enabled 
to  disturb  his  government.  Robert  IIL,  king  of  Scots,  was  a 
prince,  though  of  slender  capacity,  extremely  innocent  and 
inoffensive  in  his  conduct :  but  Scotland,  at  that  time,  was 
Btill  less  fitted  than  England  for  cherishing,  or  even  enduring 
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sovereigns  of  that  character.  The  duke  of  Albany,  Rohert'a 
brother,  a  prince  of  more  abilities,  at  least  of  a  more  boister- 
ous and  violent  disposition,  had  assumed  the  goverament  of 
the  state ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  present  authority,  he  enter- 
tained the  criminai  purposse  of  extirpating  hia  brother's  chil- 
dren, and  of  acquiring  the  crown  to  his  own  family.  He 
.hrew  in  prison  David,  his  eldest  nephew;  who  there  perished 
by  hunger :  James  alone,  the  younger  brother  of  David,  stood 
between  that  tyrant  and  the  throne ;  and  King  Robert,  sensible 
of  his  son's  danger,  embarked  him  on  hoard  a  ship,  with  a 
view  of  sending  him  to  France,  and  intrusting  him  to  the 
protection  of  that  friendly  power.  Unfortunately,  the  Vessel 
was  taken  by  the  English  ;  Prince  James,  a  boy  about  nine 
years  of  age,  was  carried  to  London  ;  and  though  there  sub- 
sisted at  that  time  a  truce  between  Ihe  kingdoitta,  Henry 
refused  to  restore  the  young  prince  to  his  liberty.  Robert, 
worn  out  with  cares  and  infirmities,  was  unable  to  bear  the 
shock  of  this  last  misfortune  ;  and  he  soon  after  died,  leaving 
the  government  in  tlw  hands  of  the  duke  of  Albany.*  Henry 
was  now  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  importance  of  the 
acquisition  which  he  had  made  :  while  he  retained  such  a. 
pledge,  he  was  sure  of  keeping  the  duke  of  Albany  in  de- 
pendence J  or,  if  offended,  he  could  easily,  by  restoring  the 
true  heir,  lake  ample  revenge  upon  the  usurper.  But  though 
Ihe  king,  by  detaining  James  in  the  English  court,  had  shown 
himself  somewhat  deficient  in  generosity,  he  made  ample 
amends  by  giving  that  prince  an  excellent  education,  which 
afterwards  qualified  him,  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  to 
reform  in  some  measure  the  rude  and  barbarous  n 


his  native  country. 

The  hostile  dispositions  which  of  late  had  prevailed  between 
France  and  England,  were  restrained,  during  the  greater  part 
ol  this  reign,  from  appearing  in  action.  The  jealousies  and 
civil  commotions  with  which  both  nations  were  disturbed, 
kept  each  of  ihem  from  taking  advantage  of  the  unhappy 
situation  of  its  neighbor.  But  as  the  abilities  and  good  for- 
tune of  Henry  had  sooner  been  able  to  compose  the  English 
factions,  this  prince  began,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  to 
look  abroad,  and  to  foment  the  animosities  between  the  fam- 
ilies of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  by  which  the  government  of 
France  was,  during  that  period,  so   much   distracted.     He 
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knew  ihat  one  great  source  of  liie  national  discontent  ngamsl 
his  predecessor  was  the  inactivity  of  his  reign  ;  and  he  hoped, 
by  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  restless  and  unquiet  spirits 
of  his  people,  to  prevent  their  breaking  out  in  domestic  wars 
and  disorders.  [1411.]  That  he  might  unite  policywith 
force,  he  first  entered  into  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  sent  that  prince  a  small  body  of  troops,  which  supported 
him  against  his  enemies.*  Soon  after,  he  hearkened  to  more 
advanKigeous  proposals  made  him  by  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  despatched  a  greater  body  to  support  that  party .t  [1412.] 
But  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  factions  having  made  a  tem- 
porary accommodation,  the  interests  of  the  English  were 
sacrificed ;  and  this  eifort  of  Henry  proved,  in  the  issue, 
entirely  vain  and  fruitier.  The  declining  state  of  his  health, 
and  the  shortness  of  his  reign,  prevented  him  from  renewing 
the  attempt,  which  his  more  fortunate  son  carried  to  so  great 
a  length  against  the  French  monarchy. 

Such  were  the  military  and  foreign  transactions  of  this 
reign  :  the  civil  and  parliamentary  are  somewhat  more  mem- 
orable, and  more  worthy  of  our  attention.  During  the  two 
last  reigns,  the  elections  of  the  commons  had  appeared  a, 
circumstance  of  government  not  to  be  neglected  ;  and  Rich- 
ard was  even  accused  of  using  unwarrantable  methods  for 
procuring  to  his  partisans  a  seat  in  ihat  house.  This  practice 
formed  one  considerable  article  of  charge  against  him  in  his 
deposition ;  yot  Henry  scrupled  not  to  tread  in  his  footsteps, 
and  to  encourage  the  same  abuses  in  elections.  Laws  were 
enacted  against  such  undue  influence ;  and  even  a  sheriff  was 
punished  for  an  iniquitous  return  which  he  had  made  :  J  but 
laws  were  commonly  at  that  time  very  ill  executed  ;  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  such  as  they  were,  stood  on  a  surer 
basis  than  on  laws  and  parliamentary  elections..  Though  the 
house  of  commons  was  little  able  to  withstand  the  violent 
currents  which  perpetually  ran  between  the  monaj'chy  and 
the  aristocracy,  and  though  that  house  might  easily  be  brought, 
at  a  particular  time,  to  make  the  most  unwarrantable  coo- 
cessions  to  either,  the  general  institutions  of  the  state  still 
remained  invariable ;  the  interests  of  the  several  members 
continued  on  the  same  footing ;  the  sword  was  in  the  hands 
of  the   suhiect ;   and  the   government,  though   thrown  into 

»  Walsing.  p.  S80.  +  Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p.  715,  733. 
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temporary  disorder,  soon  seltlcd  ilself  on  its  ancient  fouuda- 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  the  king  was  obliged 
to  court  popularity ;,  and  the  house  of  commons,  sensible  of 
their  own  importance,  began  to  assume  powers  which  had 
not  usually  been  exercised  by  their  predecessors.  In  the  first 
year  of  Henry,  they  procured  a  law,  that  no  judge,  in  con- 
curring with  any  iniquitous  measure,  should  be  excused  by 
pleading  the  orders  of  the  king,  or  even  the  danger  of  his 
own  life  from  the  menaces  of  the  sovereign.*  In  the  second 
year,  Ihey  insisted  on  maintaining  the  practice  of  not  granting 
any  supply  before  they  received  an  answer  to  their  petiticns , 
which  was  a  tacit  manner  of  bargaining  with  the  prince.t  In 
the  fifth  year,  they  desired  the  king  to  remove  from  hia  house- 
hold four  persons  who  had  displeased  Ihem,  among  whom 
was  Iiis  own  confessor  ,  and  Henry,  though  he  told  them  that 
he  knew  of  no  ofifence  which  these  men  had  committed,  yet, 
in  order  to  gratify  them,  complied  with  their  request.l  In 
the  sixth  year,  they  voted  the  king  supplies,  but  appointed 
treasurers  of  their  own,  to  see  tho  money  disbursed  for  the 
purposes  intended,  and  required  them  to  deliver  in  their  ac- 
counts to  the  house.^  In  the  eighth  year,  they  proposed,  for 
the  regulation  of  tho  government  and  household,  tliirty  im- 
portant articles,  which  were  .all  agreed  to ;  and  they  even 
obliged  all  the  members  of  council,  alf  the  judges,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  household,  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  them. || 
The  abridger  of  the  records  remarks  the  unusual  hberties 
taken  by  the  speaker  and  the  house  during  this  period.^  But 
the  great  authority  of  the  commons  was  .  but  a  temporary 
advantage,  arising  from  the  present  situation.  In  a  subsequent 
parliament,  when  the  speaker  made  his  customary  application 
to  the  throne  for  liberty  of  speech,  the  king,  having  now 
overcome  all  his  domestic  difficulties,  plainly  told  him  that  ho 
would  have  no  novelties  introduced,  and  would  enjoy  his  pre- 
rogatives. But  on  the  whole,  the  limitations  of  the  government 
seem  to,  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  and  more  carefully 
maintained,  by  Henry  than  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 

During  this  reign,  when  the  liouse  of  commons  were  at 
any  time  brought  to  make  unwary  concessions  to  the  crown 
they  also  showed  their  freedom  by  a  speedy  retractation  of 

■  Cotton,  p,  8fl4.         t  Cotton,  p.  406.  I  Cotton,  p.  428. 

^  Cotton,  p.  438.        II  Cotton,  p.  466,  467-        1  Cotton,  p  162. 
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Jieni.  Henry,  though  he  entertained  a  perpetua!  aijd  well- 
-rounded jealousy  of  the  family  of  Morlimer,  allowed  not 
their  name  to  be  ouce  mentioned  in  parliament ;  and  as  none 
of  the  rebels  had  ventured  to  declare  the  earl  of  Marche  king, 
he  never  attempted  lo  procure,  what  would  not  have  been 
refused  him,  an  express  declaration  against  the  claim  of  that 
nobleman ;  because  he  knew  that  such  a  declaration,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  would  have  no  authority,  and  would 
only  serve  to  revive  the  memory  of  Mortimer's  title  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  He  proceeded  in  his  purpose  after  a 
more  artful  and  covert  manner.  He  procured  a  settlement 
of  the  crown  on  himself  and  his  heirs  male,*  thereby  tacitly 
excluding  the  females,  and  transferring  the  Salic  law  into  the 
English  govemmeni.  He  thought  that,  though  the  house  of 
Plantagenet  had  at  first  derived  their  title  from  a  female,  this 
was  a  remote  event,  unknown  to  ihe  generality  of  the  people  ; 
and  if  he  could  once  accustom  them  to  the  practice  of  exclud- 
ing women  ihe  title  of  the  earl  of  Marche  would  gradually  be 
foi^tten  and  neglected  by  ll  em  But  he  was  very  unfortu- 
nate in  this  a  e  pt.  Don  g  he  long  contests  with  France, 
the  injustice  of  he  Sal  la  v  1  d  been  so  much  exclaimed 
against  by  le  na  on  ha  a  contrary  principle  had  taken 
deep  root  n  I  e  m  nds  of  men  nd  it  was  now  become  im- 
possible to  e  ad  c  e  The  s<  n  e  house  of  commons,  there- 
fore, in  a  subsequent  sess  on,  app  ehensive  that  they  had  over- 
turned the  foundations  of  the  English  government,  and  that 
they  had  opened  the  door  to  more  civil  wars  than  might  ensue 
even  from  the  irregular  elevation  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
applied  with  such  earnestness  for  a  new  settlement  of  the 
crown,  that  Henry  yielded  to  their  request,  and  agreed  to  the 
succession  of  the  princesses  of  his  family  ;t  a  certain  proof 
that  nobody  was,  in  his  heart,  satisfied  with  the  king's  title  so 
the  crown,  or  knew  on  what  principle  to  rest  it. 

But  though  the  commons,  duriijg  this  reign,  showed  a  laud- 
able zeal  for  liberty  in  their  transactions  with  the  crown,  their 
effortB  against  the  church  ivere  still  more  extraordinary,  and 
seemed  to  anticipate  very  much  the  spirit  which  became  so 
genera!  in  little  more  than  a  century  aftenvards.  I  know  thai 
ihe  credit  of  these  passages  rests  entirely  on  one  ancient  histo- 
rian ;  I  but  that  historian  was  contemporary,  was  a  clergyman 

*  Cotton,  p.  15*.  t  Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p.  4S2. 
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and  it  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  order  to  preserve  tls» 
raemoiy  of  sucli  transactions,  much  more  to  forge  precedenis 
which  posterity  might  some  time  be  tempted  to  imitate.  This 
is  a  truth  so  evident,  that  the  most  likely  way  of  accounling 
for  the  silence  of  the  records  on  this  head,  is  by  supposing 
that  the  authority  of  some  churchmen  was  so  great  as  to  pro- 
cure a  razure,  with  regard  to  these  circumstances,  which  tha 
indiscretion  of  one  of  that  order  has  happily  preserved  to  us. 

In  the  sixth  of  Henry,  the  commons,  who  had  been  required 
to  grant  supplies,  proposed  in  plain  terms  to  the  king,  that  he 
should  seize  all  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  and  employ 
them  as  a  perpetual  fund  to  serve  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
They  insisted  that  the  clergy  possessed  a  third  of  the  lands  of 
the  kingdom  ;  that  they  contributed  nothing  to  the  public  bur- 
dehs  ;  and  that  their  riches  tended  only  to  disqualify  them 
from  performing  their  ministerial  functions  with  proper  zeal 
and  attention.  When  this  address  was  presented,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  then  attended  the  king,  objected 
that  the  clergy,  though  they  went  not  in  person  to  the  wars, 
sent  their  vassals  and  tenants  in  all  cases  of  necessity  ;  wliila 
at  the  same  time  they  themselves,  who  staid  at  home,  were 
eraploye'd  night  and  day  in  offering  up  their  prayers  for  tha 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  The  speaker  smiled, 
and  answered  without  reserve,  that  he  thought  the  praye.a  of 
the  church  but  a  very  slender  supply.  The  archbishop,  how- 
ever, prevailed  in  the  dispute  ;  the  king  discouraged  the  apph- 
cation  of  the  commons  ;  and  the  lords  rejected  the  bill  which 
tlie  lower  house  had  framed  for  stripping  the  church  of  her 


The  commons  were  not  discouraged  by  this  repulse  ;  in 
tJie  eleven  \i  of  the  king,  they  returned  to  the  charge  with 
more  zea!  than  before  :  they  made  a  calculation  of  all  the 
ecclebiastical  revenues,  which,  by  their  account,  amounted  to 
four  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  marks  a  year,  and  con- 
tained eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  ploughs  of  land.  They 
proposed  to  divide  this  property  among  fifteen  new  earls,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  knights,  six  thousand  esquires,  and  a 
hundred  hospitals,  besides  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
which  the  -king  might  take  for  his  own  use ;  and  they  insisted, 
that  the  clerical  functions  would  be  belter  performed  than  al 
present  by  fifteen  thousand  parish  priests,  paid  at  the  rate  of 

•  WaiMng.  p.  S'l .     Ypod.  Neust  p.  Ses. 
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eeven  marks  apiece  of  yearly  stipend.*  This  application  was 
accorapanied  witli  an  address  for  mitigating  the  statutes  enact- 
ed against  the  Lollards,  which  shows  from  what  source  the 
address  came.  The  king  gave  the  commons  a  severe  reply ; 
and  further  to  satisfy  the  church,  and  to  prove  that  he  was 
quite  in  earnest,  he  ordered  a  Lollard  to  be  horned  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament. t 

[1413.]  We  have  now  related  almost  all  the  mtmorahle 
transactions  of  this  reign,  which  was  busy  and  active,  but  pro- 
duced few  events  that  deserve  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 
The  king  was  so  much  employed  in  defending  his  ci 
which  he  had  obtained  by  unwarrantable  means,  and  possi 
by  a  bad  title,  that  he  had  little  leisure  to  look  abroad,  oi 
form  any  action  which  might  redound  to  the  honor  and  advan. 
tage  of  the  nation.  His  health  declined  some  months  before 
his  death  ;  he  was  subject  to  fits,  which  bereaved  him,  for  the 
lime,  of  his  senses  ;  and  though  he  was  yet  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  his  end  was  visibly  approacJiing;  He  expired  at 
Westminster,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir- 
(eenth  of  his  reign. 

The  great  popularity  which  Henry  enjoyed  before  he  at- 
tained the  crown,  and  which  had  so  much  aided  him  in  the 
acquisition  of  it,  was  entirely  lost  many  years  before  the  end 
of  his  reign ;  and  he  governed  his  people  more  by  terror  than 
by  affection,  more  by  his  own  policy  than  by  their  sense  of 
duty  or  allegiance.  When  men  came  to  reflect,  in  cool  blood, 
on  the  crimes  which  had  led  him  to  the  throne ;  the  rebellion 
agauist  his  prince;  the  deposition  of  a  lawful  king,  guilty 
sometimes,  perhaps,  of  ss 

indiscretion ;  the  exclusio  W  m    d 

se  h  m 

ts    san     fi  th 

rebellions  against  him,  a      m 
remarkably  severe,  which  ry 

nance  of  his  authority,  app  th 

people.    Yet,  without  pre  g  se      m 

which  must  ever  be  held  ta  m 

that  he  was  insensibly  Id  fli  m 

train  of  incidents  which  fe     m      p       sa  g    to  wi 
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nim,  in  first  condemning  liim  to  banishment,  then  despoiling 
nim  of  his  patrimony,  made  him  naturally  thinlt  of  revunge, 
and  of  recovering  his  lost  rights ;  the  headlong  zeal  ,of  3ia 
people  hurried  liim  into  the  throne ;  the  care  of  his  own  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  his  ambition,  made  him  a  usurper ;  and  tha 
steps  have  always  been  so  few  between  the  prisons  of  princes 
and  their  graves,  that  we  need  not  wonder  that  Richard's  fate 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  AU  these  considera- 
tions make  Henry's  situation,  if  he  retained  any  sense  of 
virtue,  much  to  be  lamented  ;ond  the  inquietude  with  which 
he  possessed  his  envied  greatness,  and  iheremorses  by  which, 
it  is  said,  he  ^vas  continually  haunted,  render  him  aa  object  of 
our  pity,  even  when  seated  upon  the  throne.  But  it  must  be 
owned,  mat  his  prudence,  and  vigilance,  and  foresight,  in  main- 
taining his  power,  were  admirable ;  his  command  of  temper 
remarkable  ;  his  courage,  both  military  and  political,  without 
blemish ;  and  he  possessed  many  qualities  which  fitted  him 
for  his  high  station,  and  which  rendered  his  usurpation  of  it, 
though  pernicious  in  after  times,  rather  salutary,  during  liis  own 
reign,  to  the  English  nation. 

Henry  was  twice  married ;  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  de  Bohun, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  the  earl  of  Hereford,  he  had  four  sons, 
Henry,  his  Successor  in  the  throne,  Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence, 
John,  duke  of  Bedford,  and  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glocester : 
and  Iwct  r!iiiig!i'ers,  Blanche  and  PhUippa  ;  the  former  married 
to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  latter  to  the  king  of  Denmark. 
His  second  .wife,  Jane,  whom  he  married  after  he  was  king, 
and  who  was  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  widow  of 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  brought  hioi  no  issue. 

By  an  act  of  the  fifth  of  this  reign,  it  is  made  felony  to  cut 
out  any  person's  tongue,  or  put  out  his  eyes  ;  crimes  which, 
the  act  says,  were  very  frequent.  This  savage  spirit  of 
revenge  denotes  a  barbarous  people  ;  though,  perhaps,  it  was 
increased  by  the  prevailing  factions  and  civil  commotions. 

Commerce  was  very  little  understood  in  this  reign,  as  in 
all  the  preceding.  In  parficuJar,  a  great  jealousy  prevailed 
against  merchant  strangers ;  and  many  restraints  were  by  law 
imposed  upon  them ;  namely,  that  they  should  lay  out  in 
English  manufactures  or  commodities  all  the  money  acquired 
by  the  sale  of  their  goods ;  that  they  should  not  buy  or  seH 
with  one  another;  and  that  all  their  goods  should  be  disposed 
of  three  months  after   importation.*      This  leist  clause  waa 

•  i  Henry  JV.  cap.  15,  anii  5  Henry  IV.  cap.  9. 
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found  uo  inconvenient,  that  it  was  soon  after  repealed  by  par- 
liament. 

It  appears  that  the  expense  of  this  king's  household  amount- 
ed to  the  yearly  ,sum  of  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  money  of  that  age.* 

Guicciardin  tells  us,  that  the  Fleming  in  this  century 
learned  from  Italy  all  the  refinements  in  arts,  which  they 
taught  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  progress,  however,  of  the 
Arts  was  still  very  slow  and  backward  in  England. 

■  Rymei,  tcno.  viii.  p.  610. 
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[1413,]  I^E  many  jealousies  to  which  Henry  IV.'s  situa- 
lion  naturally  exposed  him,  hadso  infected  his  temper,  thai 
he  had  entertained  unreasonable  suspicions  with  regard  to  the 
fidelity  of  hia  eldest  son ;  and  during  the  latter  years  of  hia 
life,  he  had  excluded  that  prince  from  all  share  in  public  busi- 
ness, and  was  even  displeased  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  armies, 
where  his  martial  talents,  though  useful  to  the  support  of  gov- 
erniuenl,  acquired  him  a  renown,  which  he  thought  might 
prove  dangerous  to  his  own  authority.  The  active  spirit  of 
young  Henry,  restrained  from  its  proper  exercise,  broke  out 
into  extravagances  of  every  kind;  and  the  riot  of  pleasure, 
the  frolic  of  debauchery,  the  outrage  of  wine,  filled  the  vacan- 
cies of  a  mind  better  adapted  to  the  pursuits  of  ambition  and 
the  cares  of  government.  This  course  of  life  threw  him 
among  companions,  whose  disorders,  if  accompanied  with 
spirit  and  humor,  he  indulged  and  seconded ;  and  he  was 
delected  in  many  sallies,  which,  to  severer  eyes,  appeared 
totally  unworthy  of  his  rank  and  station.  There  even  remains 
a  tradition  that,  when  heated  with  liquor  and  jollity,  he  scru- 
pled not  to  accompany  his  riotous  associates  in  attacking  the 
passengers  on  the  streets  and  highways,  and  despoilmg  them 
of  their  goods ;  and  he  found  an  amusement  in  the  incidents 
which  the  terror  and  regret  of  these  defenceless  people  pro- 
duced on  such  occasions.  This  extreme  of  dissoluteness  proved 
equally  disagreeable  to  his  father,  as  that  eager  application  to 
business  which  had  at  first  ^ven  him  occasion  of  jealousy  ; 
and  he  saw  in  his  son's  behavior  the  same  neglect  of  decency 
the  same  attachment  to  low  company,  which  had  degraded  ths 
personal  character  of  Richard,  and  which,  more  than  all  hi' 
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errors  in  govemmenl,  had  tended  to  overturn  his  throne.  But 
(he  nation  in  general  considered  (lie  young  prince  with  more 
indulgence ;  and  observed  so  many  gleams  of  generosity 
spirit,  and  magnanimity,  breaking  continually  through  the 
cioud  which  a  wild  conduct  threw  over  his  character,  that 
they  never  ceased  hoping  for  his  amendment ;  and  they  as- 
cribed a!l  the  weeds,  which  shot  up  in  that  rich  soil,  to  the 
want  of  proper  culture  and  attention  in  the  king  and  his  min- 
isters. There  happened  an  incident  which  encouraged  these 
agreeable  views,  and  gave  much  occasion  for  favorable  reflec- 
tions to  all  men  of  sense  and  candor.  A  riotous  companion 
of  the  prince's  had  been  indicted  before  Gascoigne,  the  chief 
justice,  for  some  disorders ;  and  Henry  was  not  ashamed  to 
appear  at  the  bar  with  the  criminal,  ia  order  to  give  him  coun- 
tenance and  protection.  Finding  that  his  presence  had  not 
overawed  the  chief  justice,  he  proceeded  to  insult  that  magis- 
trate on  his  tribunal ;  but  Gascoigne,  mindful  of  the  character 
which  he  then  bore,  and  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  and  of 
the  laws  which  he  sustained,  ordered  the  prince  to  be  carried 
to  prison  for  his  rude  behavior.*  The  spectators  were  agree- 
ably disappointed,  when  they  saw  the  heir  of  the  crown  sub- 
mit peaceably  to  this  sentence,  make  reparation  for  his  error 
by  acknowledging  it,  and  check  his  impetuous  nature  in  the 
midst  of  its  extravagant  career. 

The  memory  of  this  incident,  and  of  many  others  of  a  like 
nature,  rendered  the  prospect  of  the  future  reign  nowise  disa- 
greeable to  the  nation,  and  increased  the  joy  which  the  death 
of  so  unpopular  a  prince  as  the  late  king  naturally  occasioned. 
The  first  steps  taken  by  the  young  prince  confirmed  all 
those  prepossessions  entertained  in  his  favor.t  He  called 
together  his  former  companions,  acquainted  them  with  his 
intended  reformation,  exhorted  them  to  imitate  his  example 
but  strictly  inhibited  them,  till  they  had  given  proofs  of  their 
sincerity  in  this  particular,  from  appearing  any  more  in  his 
presence  ;  and  he  thus  dismissed  them  with  libera!  presents.J 
The  wise  ministers  of  his  father,  who  had  checked  his  riots, 
found  that  they  had  unknowingly  been  paying  the  highest 
court  to  him ;  and  were  received  with  all  the  marks  of  favor 
Mid  confidence.     The  chief  justice  himself,  who  li'embled  to 
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approach  tlie  royal  preaeuce,  met  with  praises  instead  of  re- 
proaches for  his  past  conduct,  and  was  exhorted  to  persevere 
in  the  same  rigorous  and  impartial  execution  of  the  laws. . 
The  surprise  of  those  who  expected  an  opposite  behavior, 
augmented  their  satisfaction  ;  and  the  character  of  the -young 
king  appeared  brighter  than  if  it  had  never  been  shaded  by 

But  Henry  was  anxious  not  only  to  repair  his  own  miscon- 
duct, but  also  to  make  amends  for  those  iniquities  into  which 
policy  or  tho  necessity  of  affairs  had  betrayed  his  father.  He 
expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  the  unhappy 
Richard,  did  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  prince, 
even  performed  his  funeral  obsequies  with  pomp  and  solem- 
nity, and  cherished  all  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  loyalty  and  attachment  towards  him.*  Instead  of 
ing  the  restraints  which  the  jealousy  of  his  father  had 
1  on  the  earl  of  Marche,  he  received  that  young  noble- 
ti  with  singular  courtesy  and  favor ;  and  by  this  magnanim- 
ity so  gained  on  the  gentle  and  unambitious  nature  of  his  com- 
petitor, that  he  remained  ever  after  sincerely  attached  to  him, 
and  gave  him  no  disturbance  in  his  future  government,  Tho 
family  of  Piercy  was  restored  to  its  fortune  and  hoiiors.t  The 
king  seemed  ambitious  to  bury  all  party  distinctions  in  obliv- 
ion r  the  instruments  of  the  preceding  reign,  who  had  been 
advanced  from  their  blind  zeal  for  the  Lancastrian  interests, 
more  than  from  their  merits,  gave  place  every  where  to  men 
of  more  honorable  characters;  virtue  seemed  now  to  have  an 
open  career,  in  which  it  might  exert  itself:  the  exhortations, 
as  well  as  example  of  the  prince,  gave  it  encouragement ;  all 
men  were  unanimous  in  their  attachment  to  Henry  ;  and  the 
defects  of  his  title  were  forgotten,  amidst  the  personal  regard 
tvhich  was  universally  paid  to  him. 

There  remained  among  the  people'only  one  party  distinc- 
tion, which  was  derived  from  religious  dilferences,  and  which, 
as  't  is  of  a  peculiar  and  commonly  a  very  obstinate  nature, 
the  popularity  of  Henry  was  not  able  to  overcome.  The  Lol- 
lards were  every  day  increasing  in  the  kingdom,  and  were 
become  a  formed  party,  which  appeared  extremely  dangerous 
to  the  church,  and  even  formidable  to  the  civil  authority  .J  Tha 
enthusiasm  by  which  these  sectaries  were  generally  actuated, 
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the  great  alterations  which  they  pretended  to  introduce,  the 
haired  which  they  expressed  against  the  established  hierarchy, 
gave  an  alarm  to  Henry ;  who,  either  from  a  sincere  attachment 
to  the  ancient  religion,  or  from  a  dread  of  the  unknown  con- 
sequences which  attend  all  important  changes,  was  determined 
to  execute  the  laws  against  such  bold  innovators.  The  head 
of  this  sect  was  Sir  John  Oldcaslle,  Lord  Cobham,  a  noble- 
man who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  and  his  mili- 
tary talents,  and  had,  on  many  occasions,  acquired  the  esteem 
botfi  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  king.*  His  high  character 
and  his  zeal  for  the  new  secTpbinted  him  out  to  Arundel,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  as  the  proper  victim  of  ecclesiastical 
severity,  whose  punishment  would  strike  a  terror  into  the 
whole  party,  and  teach  them  that  they  must  expect  no  mercy 
under  the  present  administration.  He  applied  to  Henry  for  a 
permission  to  indict  Lord  Cohham  ;  +  but  the  generous  nature 
of  the  prince  was  averse  to  such  sanguinary  methods  of  con- 
version. He  represented  to  the  primate,  that  reason  and  con- 
viction were  the  best  expedients  for  supporting  truth ;  that  all 
gentle  means  ought  first  to  be  tried,  in  order  to  reclaim  men 
from  error ;  and  that  he  himself  would  endeavor,  by  a  conver- 
sation with  Cobham,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  Catholic  feith. 
But  he  found  that  nobleman  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  and 
determined  not  to  sacrifice  truths  of  such  infinite  moment  to 
his  Complaisance  for  sovereigns.J  Henry's  principles  of  tol- 
eration, or  rather  his  love  of  the  practice,  could  carry  him  no 
farther  ;  and  he  then  gave  full  reins  to  ecclesiastical  severity 
against  the  inflexible  heresiarch.  The  primafe  indicted  Cob- 
ham, and  with  the  assistance  of  his  three  sutfragans,  the  bishops 
of  London,  Winchester,  and  St.  David's,  condemned  him  to 
the  flames  for  his  erroneous  opinions.  Cobham,  who  was  con- 
fined in  the  Tower,  made  his  escape  before  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  his  execution  The  hold  spirit  of  the  man,  provoked 
by  persecuUon  and  stimulated  by  zeal,  was  urged  fo  attempt 
the  most  cnmmal  enterprises ,  and  his  unlimited  authority 
over  the  new  ^ect  proved  that  he  well  merited  the  attention 
of  ihe  ciVi!  magistrate  He  formed  in  his  retreat  very  violent 
designs  against  his  enemies ,  and  despatching  his  emissaries  to 
all  quarters,  appointed  a  general  rendezvous  of  the  parly,  in 
order  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king  at  EUham,  and  put  their 
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porsecytors  to  the  sword."  [1414.]  Henry,  apprised  of  their 
intention,  removed  to  Westtnicster  :  Cobham  was  not  discour- 
aged by  this  disappointment ;  but  changed  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous to  the  field  near  St.  Giles  ;  the  king,  having  shut  the 
gates  of  the  city,  to  prevent  any  reenforcement  to  the  Lol- 
lards from  that  quarter,  came  into  the  field  in  the  night-time, 
seized  such  of  the  conspirators  aa  appeared,  and  afterwards 
laid  hold  of  the  several  parties  who  were  hastening  to  tlje 
place  appointed.  It  appeared,  that  a  few  cmly  were  in  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy ;  the  rest  implicitly  followed  their 
leaders:  but  upon  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  the  treasonable 
designs  of  the  sect  were  rendered  certain,  both  from  evidence 
and  from  the  confession  of  the  criminals  themselves.t  Some 
were  executed ;  the  greater  number  pardoned.J  Cobham 
himself,  who  made  his  escape  by  flight,  was  not  brought  to 
justice  till  four  years  after ;  when  he  was  hanged  as  a  traitor; 
and  his  body  was  burnt  on  the  gibbet,  in  execution  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  him  as  a  heretic.^  This  crimi- 
nal design,  which  was  perhaps  somewhat  aggravated  by  the 
clergy,  brought  discredit  upon  the  party,  and  checked  the 
progress  of  that  sect,  which  had  embraced  the  speculative 
doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  and  at  the  same  time  aspired  to  a 
reformation  of  ecclesiastical  abuses. 

These  two  points  were  the  great  objects  of  the  Lollards; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  not  affected  in  the  same  degree 
by  both  of  them.  Common  sense  and  obvious  reflection  had 
discovered  to  the  people  the  advantages  of  a  reformation  in 
discipline  ;  but  the  age  was  not  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
seized  with  the  spirit  of  controversy,  or  to  enter  into  those 
abstruse  doctrines  which  the  Loiiards  endeavored  to  propagate 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  very  notion  of  heresy  alarmed 
the  generality  of  the  people :  innovation  in  fundamental 
principles  was  suspicious ;  curiosity  was  not,  aa  yet,  a  suffi- 
cient counterpoise  to  authority ;  and  even  many,  who  were 
the  greatest  friends  to  the  reformation  of  abuses,  were  anxioua 
to  express  their  detestation  of  the  speculative  tenants  of  the 
Wickliffiles,  which,  they  feared,  threw  disgrace  on  so  good  a 
cause.  This  turn  of  thought  appears  evidently  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the   parliament  which  was  summoned  immediately 

'  Walsing-  p.  885. 

t  Cotton,  p.  5Si.    Hall,  fol.  86.    Holing,  p.  SU. 
j  Kymor,  vol,  ix.  p.  119,  129,  193. 
{  Walaing.  p.  400,     Ottecbome,  p.  280.    Holing,  p.  561. 
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Bfler  the  deteclion  of  Cobham'a  conspiracy.  That  o 
passed  severe  laws  against  the  new  heretics ;  they  enacted, 
that  whoever  was  convicted  of  LoUardy  before  the  ordinary, 
besides  suffering  capital  punishment  according  to  the  laws 
formerly  established,  should  also  forfeit  his  lands  and  goods 
to  the  king ;  and  that  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  justices  of  the 
two  benches,  sheriffa,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  the  chief 
magistrates  in  every  city  and  borough,  should  take  an  oath  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavors  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.* 
Yet  this  very  parliament,  when  the  king  demanded  supply, 
renewed  the  offer  formerly  pressed  upon  his  father,  and 
entreated  him  to  seize  all  1he  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  con- 
vert them  to  the  use  of  the  crown.t  The  clergy  were 
alarmed :  they  could  offer  the  king  no  bribe  which  was 
equivalent ;  they  only  agreed  to  confer  on  him  all  the  priories 
alien,  which  depended  on  capital  abbeys  in  Normandy,  and 
had  been  bequeathed  to  these  abbeys,  when  that  province 
remained  united  to  England  :  and  Chicheley,  now  archbishop 
of  Cantei'buiy,  endeavored  to  divert  the  blow  by  giving  occu- 
pation to  the  king,  and  by  persuading  him  to  -undertake  a 
war  against  France,  in  order  to  recover  his  lost  rights  to  that 
kingdom,  J 

It  was  the  dying  injunction  of  the  late  king  to  his  son,  not 
to  allow  the  English  to  remain  long  in  peace,  which  was  apt 
to  breed  intestine  commotions ;  hut  to  employ  them  in  foreign 
expeditions,  by  which  the  prince  might  acquire  honor ;  the 
nobility,  in  sharing  his  dangers,  might  attach  themselves  to  his 
person ;  and  all  the  restless  spirits  find  occupation  for  their 
mquietude.  The  natural  disposition  of  Henry  sufficiently 
inclined  him  to  foEow  this  advice,  and  the  civil  disorders  of 
France,  which  had  been  prolonged  beyond  those  of  England, 
opened  a  full  career  to  his  ambition. 

[1415.]  The  death  of  Charles  V.,  wliich  followed  soon 
after  that  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  youth  of  his  son,  Charles 
VI.,  put  the  two  kingdoms  for  some  time  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  apprehended,  that  either  of  them, 
durmg  a  minority,  would  be  able  to  make  much  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  the  other.  The  jealousies  also  between 
Charles's  three  uiKles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  Berri,  and  Bur- 
gmidy,  had  distracted  the  affairs  of  France  rather  more  than 
those  between  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Glocester, 

•  2  Henry  V,  chap.  7.        t  HflU,  fol.  36.    '        J  Hall,  fol.  35, 36. 
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Richard's  three  uncles,  disordered  those  of  England  ;  and  had 
carried  off  the  attention  of  the  French  nation  from  any  vigor- 
ous enterprise  against  foreign  states.  But  in  proportion  as 
Charles  advanced  in  years,  the  factions  were  composed  ;  his 
two  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Burgundy,  died ;  and  the 
king  himself,  assuining  the  reins  of  government,  discovered 
symptoms  of  genius  and  spirit,  which  revived  the  drooping 
hopes  of  his  country.  This  promising  state  of  affairs  was 
not  of  long  duration :  the  unhappy  prince  fell  suddenly  into  a 
fit  of  frenzy,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  exercising  his 
authority ;  and  though  he  recovered  from  this  disorder,  he 
was  so  subject  to  relapses,  that  his,  judgment  was  gradually 
but  sensibly  impaired,  and  no  steady  plan  of  government 
could  be  pursued  by  him.  The  administration  of  affairs  was 
disputed  between  his  brother,  Lewfe,  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
his  cousin-germ  an,  John,  duke  of  Burgundy :  the  propinquity 
to  the  crown  pleaded  in  favor  of  the  former:  the  latter,  who, 
ill  right  of  his  mother,  had  inherited  the  county  of  Flanders, 
which  he  annexed  to  his  fiither''s  extensive  dominions,  derived 
a  lustre  from  his  superior  power ;  the  people  w«re  divided 
between  these  contending  princes ;  and  the  king,  now  resum- 
ing, now  dropping  his  authority',  kept  the  victory  undecided, 
and  prevented  any  regular  settlement  of  the  state  by  the 
final  prevalence  of  either  parly. 

At  length,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  seeming  to 
be  moved  by  the  cries  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  interposition 
of  common  friends,  agreed  to  bury  all  past  quarrels  in  obliv- 
ion, and  to  enter  into  strict  amity:  they  swore  before  the 
altar  the  sincerity  of  their  friendship  ;  the  priest  administered 
the  sacrament  to  both  of  them ;  they  gave  to  each  other  every 
pledge  which  could  be  deemed  sacred  among  men ;  but  all 
this  solemn  preparation  was  only  a  cover  for  the  base'^t 
treachery,  which  was  deliberately  premeditated  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  He  procured  his  rival  to  he  assassinated  in 
the  streets  of  Paris :  he  endeavored  for  some  time  to  conceal 
(he  pari  which  he  took  in  the  crime  ;  but  being  detected,  ha 
embraced  a  resolution  still  more  criminal  and  more  danger- 
ous to  society,  by  openly  avowing  and  justifying  it.*  The 
parliament  itself  of  Paris,  the  tribunal  of  justice,  heard  the 
harangues  of  the  duke's  advocate  in  defence  of  assassination, 
which  he  termed  tyrannicide;    and  that  assembly,  partly 

■  Le  Laboureur,  liv.  xxvii.  cliap.  S3,  24. 
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influenced  by  faction,  partly  overawed  by  power,  pronounced 
no  senteace  of  condemnation  against  this  detestable  doctrine.* 
The  same  question  was  afterwards  agitated  before  tbe  council 
of  Constance  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  feeble  decision, 
in  favor  of  the  contrary  opinion,  was  procured  from  these 
fathers  of  the  church,  the  ministers  of  peace  and  of  religion. 
But  the  mischievous  effects"  of  that  tenet,  had  they  been 
before  anywise  doubtful,  appeared  sufficiently  from  the  present 
mcidents.  The  commission  of  this  crime,  which  destroyed 
all  trust  and  security,  rendered  the  war  implacable  between 
the  French  parties,  and  cut  off  every  means  of  peace  and 
accommodation.  The  princes  of  the  blood,  combining  with 
the  young  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brothers,  made  violent  war 
on  the  doke  of  Burgundy;  and  the  unhappy  king,  seized 
sometimes  by  one  party,  sometimes  by  the  other,  transferred 
alternately  lo  each  of  them  the  appearance  of  legal  authority. 
The  provinces  were  laid  waste  by  mutual  depredations;  assas- 
sinations were  every  where  committed,  from  the  animosity  of 
the  several  leaders  ;  or,  what  Was  equally  terrible,  executions 
were  ordered,  without  any  legal  or  free  trial,  by  pretended 
courts  of  judicature.  The  whole  kingdom  was  distinguished 
into  two  parties,  the  Btii^undians  and  the  Armagnacs ;  so  the 
adherents  of  the  yoimg  duke  of  Orleans  were  called,  from  the 
count  of  Armagnac,  father-in-law  to  that  prince.  The  city 
of  Paris,  distracted  between  them,  but  inclining  more  to  the 
Biji^undians,  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  blood  and  violence  ; 
the  king  and  royal  family  were  often  detained  captives  m  the 
hands  of  the  populace  ;  their  faithful  ministers  were  butchered 
or  imprisoned  before  their  face ;  and  it  was  dangerous  for  any 
man,  amidst  these  enraged  factions,  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  probity  and  honor. 

During  this  scene  of  general  violence,  there  rose  into  some 
consideration  a  body  of  men,  which  usually  makes  no  figure 
in  public  transactions,  even  during  tiie  most  peaceful  times ; 
and  that  was  the  university  of  Paris,  whose  opinion  was  some- 
times demanded,  and  more  frequently  offered,  in  the  multiplied 
disputes  between  the  parties.  The  schism  by  which  the 
church  was  at  that  time  divided,  and  which  occasioned  fre- 
quent controversies  in  the  university,  had  raised  the  professors 
'o  an  unusual  degree  of  importance ;  and  this  connection 
between  literature  and  superstition  had  bestowed  on  the  former 

*  Lg  Labom:eur,  liv.  xxvii.  chap.  27.    Monstrelet,  chap.  30. 
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>  *eight  to  which  reason  and  knowledge  are  not  of  them- 
selves anywise  entitled  among  men.  But  there  was  another 
society,  whose  sentiments  were  much  more  decisive,  at  Paris, 
— the  fraternity  of  butchers,  who,  under  the  direction  of  their 
ringleaders,  had  declared  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  com* 
mitted  the  most  violent  outrages  against  the  opposite  party. 
To  counterbalance  their  power,  the  Armagnacs  made  interest 
witji  the  fraternity  of  carpenters  j  the  populace  ranged  them- 
selves on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  the  fate  of  the  capital 
depended  on  the  prevalence  of  either  party. 

The  advantage  which  might  be  made  of  these  confusions 
was  easily  perceived  in  England ;  and,  according  to  the 
maxims  which  usually  prevail  among  nations,  Jt  was  deter- 
mined to  lay  hold  of  ^e  favorable  opportumly.  The  late 
king,  who  was  courted  bj*  both  the  French  parties,  fomented 
the  quarrel,  by  alternately  sending  assistance  to  each  ;  but  the 
present  sovereign,  impelled  by  &e  vigor  of  youth  and  the 
ardor  of  ambition,  determined  to  push  his  advantages  to  a 
greater  length,  and  to  carry  violent  war  into  that  distracted 
kingdom.  But  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  this 
end,  he  tried  to  effect  his  purpose  by  negotiation  ;  and  be  sent 
over  ambassadors  to  Paris,  offering  a  perpetual  peace  and 
alliance  ;  but  demanding  Catharine,  the  French  king's  daugh- 
ter, in  marriage,  two  millions  of  crowns  as  her  portion,  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  as  the'  arrears  of  King  John's 
ransom,  and  the  immediate  possession  and  full  sovereignty  of 
Normandy,  and  of  all  the  other  provinces  which  had  bsen  rav- 
ished from  England  by  the  arms  of  Philip  Augustus  ;  together 
with  the  superiority  of  Brittany  and  Flanders.*  Such  exorbi- 
tant demands  show  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  present  miser- 
able condition  of  France  ;  and  the  terms  otFered  by  the  French 
court,  though,  much  inferior,  discover  their  consciousness  of 
the  same  melancholy  truth.  They  were  willing  to  give  him 
he  princess  in  marriage,  to  pay  him  eight  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  to  resign  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Guienne,  and  to 
annex  to  tliat  province  the  country  of  Perigord,  Hovergue, 
Xwfltonge,  the  Angoumois,  and  other  territories.t     As  Henry 

"  Bymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  208. 

t  Rynier,  vol.  is.  p.  211.  It  is  reported  by  soma  hiHtovians,  (see 
Hiat.  Croyl.  Cont.  p.  500,)  that  the  dauphin,  in  derlBion  of  Henry's 
claims  and  (UsBolute  chavaoter,  sent  him.  a  box  of  tennis  balls ;  intj- 
matine,  that  these  implements  of  play  were  better  adapted  to  biia 
than  Ab  it  sliuments  of  war..  But  this  etory  is  by  no  means  credible ; 
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rejeclud  these  conditions,  and  scarcely  hoped  that  his  own 
demands  would  be  complied  wilh,  he  never  intermitted  a 
moment  his  preparations  for  war;  and  having  assembled  a 
great  fleet  and  army  at  Southampton,  having  invited  all  the 
nobility  and  military  men  of  the  kingdom  to  attend  him  by 
the  hopes  of  glory  and  of  conquest,  he  Came  to  the  sea-side, 
with  a  purpose  of  embarking  on  his  expedition. 

But  while  Henry  was  meditaimg  conquests  upon  bis  ne  gh 
bors,  he  unexpectedly  found  himself  m  danger  fiom  a  con 
spiracy  at  home,  which  was  happily  detected  in  its  infaacv 
The  eari  of  Cambridge  second  son  of  the  late  dukt  of  \ork, 
having  espoused  the  sister  of  the  eail  of  Marche,  had  zeal 
ously  embraced  the  interests  ot  that  family ,  and  had  held 
some  conferences  with  Lord  Sctope  of  Masham  and  Sir 
Thomas  Grey  of  Heton,  about  the  means  of  rpco^ering  to 
that  nobleman  his  light  to  the  erown  of  England  The  con- 
spirators, as  soon  as  detectpd,  acknowledged  their  suilt  to  the 
king  ;  *  and  Henry  proceeded  w  ithout  delay  to  fheir  trial  and 
condemnation.  The  utmost  Ih  it  could  be  expeclpd  of  the 
best  king  in  those  ages  was,  that  be  Hoild  so  fai  obsene  Hie 
essentials  of  justice,  as  not  Co  make  an  innocent  person  a 
victim  to  his  seventy ;  but  aa  to  the  formalities  of  law,  which 
are  often  as  materia!  as  the  essentials  themselves,  they  were 
sacrificed  without  scruple  to  the  least  interest  or  convenience. 
A  jury  of  commoners  was  summoned  :  the  three  conspirators 
were  indicted  before  them ;  the  constable  of  Southampton 
Castle  swore  that  thty  had  separately  confessed  their  guilt  to 
him  r  without  other  evidence,  Sir  Thomas  Grey  was  con- 
demned and  executed  but  as  the  earl  of  Cambridge  and  liord 
Scrope  pleaded  the  privilege  of  their  peerage,  Henry  thought 
proper  to  &  immon  a  co  irt  of  eighteen  barons,  in  which  the 
duke  of  Claience  presided  ;  the  evidence  given  before  thp 
jury  was  read  to  them :  the  prisoners,  though  one  of  them  was 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  were  not  examined,  nor  produced  in 
court,  nor  beard  in  their  own  defence  ;  but  received  sentence 
of  death  upon  this  proof,  which  was  every  way  irregular  and 
unsatisfactory ;  and  the  sentence  was  soon  after  executed. 
The  earl  of  Marebe  was  accused  of  having  given  his  appro- 
bation to  the  conspiracy,  and  received  a  genera!  pardon  from 

the  great  offers  made  by  the  court  of  Franco  show  that  they  had 
abeaiiy  entertained  a  just  idea  of  Heiir/a  chataoter,  as  well  B8  of 
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ihe  king .•     He  was  pr  b  H         h  oc     t     f  th         m 

imputed  to  him,  or  had        <!        p  hy  1  1       P 

ance  and  disco  very .+ 

The  anccesses  which    1       n        f  E  gl     d  h  diiF 

ent  ages,  obtained  over  th  f  F  1         b         nr     h 

owing  to  the  favorable  situation  of  the  foimer  kingdom.  The 
En  Jish,  happily  seated  m  an  island,  could  mike  advantage 
of  every  misfDrtune  whic^  attended  their  neighbors,  and  were 
iittle  exposed  to  the  danger  of  repnsalb  They  never  left 
their  own  country  but  ■«  hen  they  were  cond  icted  bj  a  king 
of  extiaordimiy  genius,  or  found  their  enemji  dmded  by  in- 
lestLne  factions,  or  were  supported  by  a  powerful  alliance  on 
the  continent,  and  as  all  these  circum "Stances  concuned  at 
present  to  favor  their  enterprise,  they  had  reason  to  expect 
fiom  It  proportion-ible  success  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
(\pelled  France  bv  a  combination  of  the  pnnces,  had  been 
•iecietly  soliciting  the  alhance  of  England ,  J  and  Heniy 
knew  that  this  pnnce,  though  he  scrupled -it  first  tojoin  the 
imeterate  enemy  of  his  countn,  would  willingly,  if  he  saw 
an^  piobibility  of  success,  both  assist  him  with  his  Flemish 
subjects,  and  draw  over  to  the  same  side  all  his  numerous  par- 
tisans in  France.  Trusting,  therefore,  to  this  circumstance, 
but  without  establishing  any  concert  with  the  duke,  he  put  to 
sea,  and  landed  near  Harfleur,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  six 
thousand  men  at  arms,  and  twenty -four  thousand  foot,  mostly 
archers.  He  immediately  began  the  siege  of  that  place,  which 
was  valiantly  defended  by  D'Estouteville,  and  tinder  him  by 
De  Guitri,  De  Gaucourl,  and  others  of  the  French  nobility ;  but 
as  the  garrison  was  weak,  and  the  fortifications  in  bad  repair, 
the  governor  was  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate  ;  and  he  promised 
to  surrender  the  place,  if  he  received  no  succor  before  the 
eigliteentl  of  Septembe  The  d  y  ca  ne  and  there  was  no 
appearanc  ofaFechamyo  eeehn  Henry,  taking 
posses  on.  of  he  town  p  a  eJ  a  garr  son  n  t,  and  expelled 
all  the  F  n  h  nl  ab  tan  s  ha  e  tio  of  peopling  it 
anew  b   h  En    ish 

The  fatigues  of  h  s  s  ege  and  he  un  s  a  hea  of  the  sea- 
son, had  o  as  ed  he  Eng  s  a  my  a  Hen  v  could  enter 
□n  no  f  he  en  e  p  e  and  a  o  ^  d  o  nk  of  return- 
ing in      Eng      d      He  had  dm     ed  h  s     ans  oris,  which 
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could  not  anclior  in  an  open  road  upon  the  enemy's  coasts, 
and  he  lay  under  a  necessity  of  matchmg  by  land  to  Calais, 
before  he  could  reach  a  place  of  safety.  A  numerous  French 
army  of  fourteen  thousand  men  at  arms  and  forty  thousand 
foot,  waa  by  this  time  assembled  in  Normandy  under  the  con- 
stable D'Albret ;  a  force  which,  if  prudently  conducted,  was 
sufficient  either  to  trample  down  the  English  in  ihe  open  field, 
or  to  harass  and  reduce  to  nothing  their  small  army,  before 
they  could  finish  so  long  and  difficifit  a  march.  Henry,  there- 
fore, cautiously  offered  to  sacrifice  his  conquest  of  Harfleur 
for  a  safe  passage  to  Calais;  but  his  proposal  being  rejected 
he  determined  to  make  hia  way  by  valor  and  conduct  through 
all  the  opposition  of  the  enemy,*  That  he  might  not  discour- 
age his  army  by  the  appearance  of  flight,  or  expose  them  to 
those  hazards  which  naturally  attend  precipitate  marches,  he 
made  slow  and  deliberate  journeya,t  till  he  reached  the  Somaie, 
which  he  purposed  to  pass  at  the  ford  of  Blanquetague,  the 
same  place  whe're  Edward,  in  a  like  situation,  had  before 
escaped  from  Philip  de  Valois.  But  he  found  the  ford  ren- 
dered impassable  by  the  precaution  of  the  French  general, 
and  guarded  by  a  strong  body  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  j;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  march  higher  up  the  river,  in  order  to  seek 
for  a  safe  passage.  He  was  continually  harassed  on  his  march 
by  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  j  saw  bodies  of  troops  on  the 
other  side  ready  to  oppose  every  attempt ;  his  provisions  were 
cut  off;  his  soldiers  languished  with  sickness  and  fatigue ; 
and  his  affiiirs  seamed  to  be  reduced  to  a  desperate  situation  ; 
when  he  was  so  dexterous  or  so  fortunate  as  to  seize,  by  sur- 
prise, a  passage  near  St.  Quintin,  which  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently guarded  ;  and  he  safely  carried  over  his  army  ."J 

Henry  then  bent  his  march  northwards  to  Calais ;  but  he 
was  still  exposed  to  great  and  imminent  danger  from  the  enemy, 
who  had  also  passed  the  Somme,  and  threw  themselves  full  in 
his  way,  wfth  a  purpose  of  intercepting  his  retreat.  After  he 
had  passed  the  small  river  of  Temois  at  Blangi,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  observe  from  the  heights  the  whole  French  army 
drawn  up  in  the  plains  of  Azincour,  and  so  posted  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  proceed  on  his  march  without  coming  tc 
an  engagement.  Nothing  in  appearance  could  be  more  un- 
equal than  the  battle  upon  which  hia  safely  and  all  his  fortunea 

•  IjB  Labourciu',  liv.  xxxv.  chap.  S.  +  T.  Livii,  p.  12. 
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now  depended.  Tlie  English  army  was  little  more  ilian  h&if 
(he  number  which  liad  disemharlted  at  Harfleur;  acd  they 
labored  under  every  discouragement  and  necessity.  The 
enemy  was  four  times  more  numerous ;  was  headed  by  th( 
dauphin  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  ;  and  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind.  Henry's  situation  was 
exactly  similar  lo  that  of  Edward  at  Crecy,  and  that  of  the 
Black  Prince  at  Poictiers ;  and  the  memory  of  these  great 
events,  inspiring  the  English  with  courage,  made  them  hope 
for  a  liite  deliverance  from  iheir  present  difficulties.  The 
king  likewise  observed  the  same  prudent  conduct  which  haA 
been  followed  by  these  great  commanders :  ho  drew  up  his 
army  on  a  narrow  ground  between  two  woods,  which  guarded 
each  flank  ;  and  he  patiently  expected  in  that  posture  the 
attack  of  the  enemy.* 

Had  the  French  constable  been  able  either  to  reason  justly 
upon  the  present  circumstances  of  the  two  armies,  or  io  profit 
by  past  experience,  he  had  declined  a  combat,  and  had  waited 
till  necessity,  obliging  the  English  to  advance,  had  mado 
them  relinquish  the  advantages  of  their  situation.  But  the 
impetuous  valor  of  the  nobility,  and  a  vam  confidence  in 
superior  numbers,  brought  on  this  fatal  action,  which  proved 
the  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  (heir  country  The  French 
archers  on  horseback  and  their  men  at  arms,  crowded  in  their 
ranks,  advanced  upon  the  English  archers,  who  had  fixed 
palisadoes  in  their  front  to  break  the  impression  of  the  enemy, 
and  who  safely  plied  them,  from  behind  that  defence,  with  a 
shower  of  arrows,  which  nothing  could  resist.!  The  clay  soil, 
moistened  by  some  rain  which  had  lately  fallen,  proved 
another  obstacle  to  the  force  of  the  French  cavalry ;  the 
wounded  men  and  horses  discomposed  their  ranks :  the  nar 
row  compass  in  which  they  were  pent  hindered  them  from 
recovering  any  order:  the  whole  army  was  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion, terror,  and  dismay:  and  Henry,  perceiving  his  ad- 
vantage, ordered  (he  English  archers,  who  were  light  and 
unencufiibered,  to  advance  upon  the  enemy,  and  seize  the 
moment  of  victory.  Tbey  (ell  with  their  battle-axes  upon 
the  French,  who,  in  (heir  present  posture,  were  incapable 
either.of  flying  or  of  making  defence:  they  hewed  them  in 

»  St.  lierai,  chap.  62. 

t  Walaing.  p.  392.  T.  Livii,  p.  19.  Le  Laboureur,  liv.  xxxr 
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pieces  wiUiout  resistance  :*  and  being  aecondcd  by  the  irien 
at  arms  who  also  pushed  on  against  the  enemy,  they  cov 
ered  the  field  with  the  killed,  woundetl,  dismounted,  and 
overthrown.  After  all  appearance  of  opposition  was  over, 
the  English  had  leisure  to  make  prisoners ;  and  having  ad- 
vanced with  uninterrupted  success  to  the  open  plain,  ihey 
there  saw  the  remains  of  the  French  rear  guard,  which  still 
maintained  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  battle.  At  the  same 
^me,  they  heard  an  alarm  from  behind  :  some  gentlemen  of 
Picardy,  having  collected  about  six  hundred  peasants,  had 
fallen  upon  the  English  baggage,  and  were  doing  execution 
on  the  unarmed  followers  of  the  camp,  who  fled  before  them. 
Henry,  seeing  the  enemy  on  all  sides  of  him,  began  to  enter- 
tain apprehensions  from  his  prisoners ;  and  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  issue  general  orders  for  putting  them  to  death  : 
but  on  discovering  the  truth,  he  stopped  the  slaughter,  and 
was  still  able  to  save  a  great  number. 

No  battle  was  ever  more  fatal  to  France,  by  the  number 
of  princes  and  nobility  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  Among  the 
former  were  the  constable  himself,  the  count  of  Nevers  and 
the  duke  of  Brabant,  brothers  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  the 
count  of  Vaudemont,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  thv 
duke  of  Alenfon,  the  duke  of  Barre,  the  count  of  Marie. 
The  most  eminent  prisoners  were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  anit 
Bourbon,  the  Counts  d'Eu,  Vendonie,  and  Richemont,  and 
the  mareschal  of  Boucicaut.  An  archbishop  of  Sens  also 
was  slain  in  this  battle.  The  killed  are  computed  on  the 
whole  to  have  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men ;  and  as  the 
slaughter  fell  chiefly  upon  the  cavalry,  it  is  pretended  that,  of 
these,  eight  thousand  were  gentlemen.  Henry  was  master  of 
fourteen  thousand  prisoners.  The  person  of  chief  note  who 
fell  among  the  English,  was  the  duke  of  York,  who  perished 
fighting  by  the  king's  aide,  and  had  an  end  more  honorable 
than  his  life.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  honors  and  fortune 
by  his  nephew,  son  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  executed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  All  the  English  who  were  slain 
exceeded  not  forty  ;  though  some  writers,  with  greater  proba- 
bility, make  the  number  more  considerable. 

The  three  great  battles  of  Creey,  Poicriers,  and  Azincour, 
bear  a  singular  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their  most  consid- 
ei'able  circumstances.     In  all  of  them  there  appears  the  sama 

*  falsing,  p.  39S.    Ypod.  Neust,  p.  581. 
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Ipmenty  in  the  Englisli  princes,  who,  without  any  object  of 
moineni,  merely  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  had  ventured  so  fai 
into  the  enemy's  country  as  to  leave  themselves  no  retreat ; 
and  unless  saved  by  the  utmost  imprudence  in  the  French  com- 
mandprs,  were,  from  their  very  situation,  exposed  to  inevitahlp 
deatruction.  But  allowance  being  made  for  this  temerity, 
which,  according  to  the  irregular  plans  of  war  followed  in 
(hose  igea,  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  unavoidable, 
(here  appears,  in  the  day  of  action,  the  same  presence  of 
mmd,  dexterity,  courage,  firmness,  and  precaution  on  the 
pirt  of  the  English ;  the  same  precipitation,  confusion,  ui»d 
vam  confidence  on  the  pact  of  the  French :  and  the  events 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  ii-om  such  opposite 
conduct.  The  immediate  consequences  too  of  these  three 
great  victories  were  similar :  instead  of  pushing  the  French 
with  vigor,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  consternation,  the 
English  princes,  after  their  victory,  seem  rather  to  have  relaxed 
Iheir  efforts,  and  to  have  a.llowed  the  enemy  leisure  to  recover 
from  his  lo^es.  Henry  interrupted  not  his  march  a  moment 
after  the  battle  of  Azinoour ;  he  carried  his  prisoners  to  Calais, 
thence  to  England  ;  he  even  concluded  a  truce  with  the  ene- 
my ;  and  it  vras  not  till  after  an  interval  of  two  years  that  any 
body  of  English  troops  appeared  in  France, 

The  poverty  of  alt  the  European  princes,  and  the  small 
resources  of  their  kingdoms,  were  the  cause  of  these  continual 
interruptioiis  in  their  hostilities ;  and  tliough  the  maxims  of 
war  were  in  geueral  destructive,  their  military  operations  were 
mere  incursions,  which,  without  any  settled  plan,  they  carried 
on  against  each  other.  The  lustre,  however,  attending  the 
victory  of  Azincour,  procured  some  supplies  from  the  English 
parliament ;  though  atill  unequal  to  the  expenses  of  a  cam- 
paign. They  granted  Henry  an  entire  fifteenth  of  movables ; 
and  they  conferred  on  him  for  life  the  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  the  subsidies  on  the  exportation  of  wool  and 
leather.  This  concession  is  more  considerable  than  tnat 
which  had  been  granted  to  Bichard  II.  by  his  last  parliament, 
iind  which  was  afterwards,  on  his  deposition,  made  so  great 
an  article  of  charge  against  him. 

But  during  this  interruption  of  hostilities  from  England, 
France  was  exposed  to  all  the  furies  of  civil  war ;  and  the 
several  parties  became  every  'day  more  enraged  against  each 
other.  The  dul^e  of  Burgundy,  confident  tliat  the  French 
.  and  generals  wttii  entirely  discredited  liy  the  mis. 
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fortune  at  Aziiicour,  advanced  with  a  great  army  to  Paris,  ana 
attempted  to  reinstate  himself  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  person  of  the  king.  But  his  partisans 
in  (hat  city  were  overawed  by  the  court,  and  kept  in  subjec- 
tion :  the  duke  despaired  of  success ;  and  he  retired  with  hia 
forces,  which  he  immediately  disbanded  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries* [1417.]  He  was  soon  after  invited  to  make  a  new 
attempt,  by  some  violent  quarrels  which  broke  out  in  the  roya 
family.  The  queen,  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  been  hitherto  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Burgundian 
iSction,  had  received  a  great  injury  from  the  other  party, 
which  the  implacable  spirit  of  that  princess  was  never  able  to 
forgive.  The  public  necessities  obliged  the  count  of  Arraa- 
gnac,  created  constable  of  France  in  the  place  of  D'Albret,  to 
seize  the  great  treasures  which  Isabella  had  amassed  :  and 
when  she  expressed  her  displeasure  at  this  injury,  he  inspired 
into  the  weak  miad  of  the  king  some  jealousies  concerning 
her  conduct,  and  pushed  him  to  seize,  and  put  to  the  torture, 
and  afterwards  throw  into  the  Seine,  Boisbourdon,  her  favorite, 
whom  he  accused  of  a  commerce  of  gailaniry  with  that 
princess.  The  queen  herself  was  sent  to  Tours,  and  confined 
under  a  guard  ;  t  and  after  sidermg  tliese  multiplied  insults, 
she  no  longer  scrupled  lo  enter  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.  As  her  son,  the  dauphin  Charles,  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  was  entirely  governed  by  the  faction  of 
Armagnac,  she  extended  her  animosity  lo  him,  and  sought  his 
destruction  with  the  most  unrelenting  hatred.  She  had  soon 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  her  unnatural  jiurpose  effectual. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  concert  with  her,  entered  France 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army :  he  made  himself  master  of 
Amiens,  Abbeville,  Dourlens,  Montreuil,  and  other  towns  in 
Picardy ;  Senlis,  Rheims,  Chalons,  Troye,  and  Auxerre, 
declared  themselves  of  his  party.|  Ke  got  possession  of 
B»^umont,  Pontoise,  Vernon,  Meulant,  Montlheri,  towns  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris ;  and  carrying  further  his  progress 
towards  the  west,  he  seized  Etampes,  Chartres,  and  other 
fortreses ;  and  was  at  last  able  to  deliver  the  queen,  who  fled 
to  Troye,  and  openly  declared  against  those  ministers  whOj 
fhe  said,  detained  her  husband  in  captivity,^ 

*  Le  Lalioureur,  liv.  xxxv.  chap.  15. 

t  St.  Kemi,  chap.  74.    Monstrdet,  chap.  IGT. 

i  St.  Eemi,  chap.  79. 

i  St.  Kemi,  chap.  81.    Monatrelet,  chap.  178,  179. 
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Meanwhile  the  partisans  of  Burgundy  raised  a  coftimotion 
in  Paris,  which  always  inclined  to  that  faction.  Lile'-Adam, 
one  of  the  duke's  ffaptains,  was  received  into  the  city  in  the 
night-lime,  and  headed  the  insurrection  of  the  people,  whicK 
iti  a  moment  hecame  so  impetuous  that  nofhiag  could  oppose 
it.  The  person  of  the  king  was  seized  :  the  dauphin  made  his 
escape  with  difficulty ;  great  numbers  of  the  faction  of  Ar- 
magnac  were  immediately  butchered :  the  count  himself,  and 
many  persons  of  note,  were  thrown  into  prison  :  murders  were 
daily  committed  from  private  animosity,  under  pretence  of  fac- 
tion :  and  ffie  populace,  not  satiated  with  their  fury,  and  deem- 
ing the  course  of  public  justice  too  dilatory,  broke  into  the 
prisons,  and  put  to  death  the  count  of  Armagnac,  and  all  the 
other  nobility  who  were  there  confined.* 

While  France  was  in  such  furious  combustion,  and  was  so 
ill  prepared  to  resist  a  foreign  enemy,  Henry,  having  collected 
Bomc  treasure  and  levied  an  army,  landed  in  Normandy  at  the 
head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men ;  and  met  with  no  consider^ 
able  opposition  from  any  quarter,  [1418.]  He  made  himself 
master  of  Falaise  ;  Evreux  and  Caen  submitted  to  him  ;  Pont 
de  I'Arche  opened  its  gates  ;  and  Henry,  having  subdued  all 
the  lower  Normandy,  and  having  received  a  reenforcement 
of  fifteen  thonpand  men  from  England,+  formed  ihe  siege  of 
Rouen,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  four  thousand 
men,  seconded  by  the  inhabitants,  to  (he  number  of  fifleen 
thousand.  J  The  cardinal  des  Ursina  here  attempted  to  incluie 
liim  towards  peace,  and  to  moderate  his  pretensions ;  but  the 
king  replied  to  him  in  such  terms  as  showed  that  he  was  fully 
sensible  of  all  his  present  advantages  :  "  Do  you  not  see," 
said  he,  "  that  God  has  led  me  hither  as  by  the  band  >  Franca 
has  no  sovereign :  I  have  just  pretensions  to  that  kingdom : 
every  thing  is  here  in  the  utmost  confusion :  no  one  thinks  of 
resisting  me.  Can  I  have  a  more  sensible  proof,  that  the  Being 
who  disposes  of  empires  has  determined  to  put  the  crown  of 
France  upon  my  head  ?  "§ 

But  though  Henry  had  opened  his  mind  to  this  scheme  of 
ambition,  he  still  continued  to  negotiate  with  his  enemies,  and 
endeavored  to  obtain  more  secure,  though  less  considerable 
advantages.     He  made,  at  the  same  lime,  offers  of  peace,  to 

•  St,  nemi,  chap.  83,  86.    Monatrelet,  -chap.  118. 
t  Wslsmg.  p.  400.  t  St-  Romi,  chap,  91. 

§  Juvenal  des  Ursins. 
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both  parties  ;  to  the  queen  and  duke  of  Burgundy  on  the  ona 
hand,  who,  having  possession  of  the  king's  person,  carried  the 
appearance  of  legal  authority ;  *  and  to  iem  dauphin  on  tne 
other,  who,  being  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  monarchy,  was 
adhered  to  by  every  one  that  paid  any  regard  to  the  true 
interests  of  their  country .t  These  two  parties  also  carried  on 
a,  continual  negotiation  wilh  each  other.  The  terms  proposed 
on  all  sides  were  perpetually  varying :  the  events  of  the  war 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet  intermingled  with  each  other : 
and  the  fate  of  France  remained  long  in  this  uncertainty. 
Ai\er  many  negotiations,  Henry  offered  the  queen  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  to  make  peace  with  them,  to  espouse  the 
Princess  Catharine,  and  to  accept  of  all  the  provinces  ceded 
to  Edward  10.  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  with  the  addition  of 
Normandy,  which  he  was  to  receive  in  full  and  entire  sover- 
eignty. J  [1419.]  These  terms  were  submitted  to:  tliere 
remained  only  some  circumstances  to  adjust,  in  order  to  the 
entire  completion  of  the  treaty ;  but  in  this  interval  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  secretly  finished  his  treaty  with  the  dauphin  ;  and 
these  two  princes  agreed  to  share  the  royal  authority  during 
King  Charles's  lifetime,  and  to  tjnite  their  arms  in  order  to 
expel  foreign  enemies.^ 

This  alliance  which  seemed  to  cut  off  from  Henry  all  hopes 
of  further  success,  proved  in  the  issue  the  most  favorable  event 
that  could  have  happened  for  his  pretensions.  Whether  the 
dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  were  ever  smcere  in  their 
mutual  engagements,  is  uncertain;  but  very  fatal  effects  re- 
sulted from  their  momentary  and  seeming  union.  The  two 
princes  agreed  to  an  interview,  in  order  to  concert  the  means 
of  rendering  effectual  their  common  attack  on  the  English  ; 
but  how  both  or  either  of  them  coutd  with  safety  venture  upon 
this  conference,  it  seemed  somewiiat  difficult  to  contrive.  The 
assassination  perpetrated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  still 
more  his  open  avowal  of  the  deed,  and  defence  of  the  doctrine, 
tended  to  di^olve  all  the  bands  of  civil  society ;  and  even  men 
of  honor,  who  detested  the  example,  might  deem  it  just,  on  a 
favorable  opportunity,  to  retaliate  upon  the  author.  The  duke, 
therefore,  who  neither  dared  to  give,  nor  could  pietend  to 
expect,  any  trust,  agreed  to  all  the  contrivances  for  mutual 

•  Eymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  717,  749.     f  Kymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  62S,  etc. 

t   Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  762. 

i  Rysaar,  vol.  ix.  p.  776.     St.  Ecmi,  chap.  9fl. 
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security  which  were  proposed-by  the  ministers  of  the  dauphin. 
The  two  princes  came  to  Montereau :  the  duke  lodged  in  llie 
castle  ;  the  dauphin  \a  the  town,  which  was  divided  from  the 
jastle  hy  the  River  Yonne ;  the  bridge  between  them  was 
chosen  for  the  place  of  interview ;  two  high  rails  were  drawn 
across  the  bridge  :  the  gates  on  each  side  were  guarded,  one 
by  the  officers  of  the  dauphin,  the  other  by  those  of  the  duke : 
the  princes  were  to  enter  into  the  intermediate  space  by  the 
opposite  gates,  accompanied  each  by  ten  persons ;  and  with  all 
these  marks  of  diffidence,  to  conciliate  their  mutual  friendship. 
But  it  appeared  that  no  precautions  are  sufficient  where  lawa 
have  no  place,  and  where  all  principles  of  honor  are  utterly 
abandoned  Tannegui  de  Chatol,  and  others  of  the  dauphin's 
relainere,  had  been  zealous  partisans  of  the  late  duke  of 
Orleans ,  and  they  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
revenging  on  the  assas«n  the  murder  of  thai  prince  ;  they  no 
sooner  entered  the  rails,  than  they  drew  their  swords  and 
attacked  the  duke  of  Burgundy ,  his  friendg  were  astonished 
and  thought  not  of  making  any  defence  ;  and  all  of  them  either 
shared  his  fate,  or  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  retmue  of  the 
dauphin.* 

The  extreme  youth  of  this  prince  made  it  doubtful  whether 
he  had  been  admitted  into  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy  ;  but 
as  the  deed  was  committed  under  his  eye,  by  his  most  intimate 
friends,  who  still  retained  their  connections  with  him,  the 
blame  of  the  action,  which  was  certainly  more  imprudent  than 
criminal,  fell  entirely  upon  him.  The^whole  slatejjf  affairs 
was  every  where  changed  by  this  unexpected  incident.  The 
city  of  Paris,  passionately  devoted  to  the  family  of  Burgundy, 
broke  out  into  the  highest  fury  agaiast  the  dauphin. ,  The  court 
of  King  Charles  entered  from  interest  into  the  same  views;- 
and  as  all  the  ministers  of  that  monarch  had  owed  their  pre- 
ferment to  the  late  duke,  and  foresaw  their  downfall  if  the 
dauphin  should  recover  possession  of  his  father's  person,  they 
were  concerned  to  prevent  by  any  means  the  success  Of  his 
enterprise.  The  queen,  persevering  in  her  unnatural  animos- 
ily  against  her  son,  increased  the  general  flame,  and  inspired 
into  the  king,  as  far  as  he  was  susceptible  of  any- sentiment, 
liie  same  prejudices  by  which  she  herself  had  long  been 
actuated.  But  above  all,  Philip,  count  of  Charolois,  now  duke 
of  Burgundy,  thought  himself  bound  by  every  tie  of  honor  and 

•  St^Romi,  chap.  97.      Monstrelot,  chap.  211. 
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of  duly  to  revenge  the  murder  ef  his  fither,  and  to  prosecute 
Ihe  assassin  to  the  utmost  ejitremity  And  in  this  general 
transport  of  rage,  every  consideiation  of  national  and  family 
interest  was  buried  in  oblivion  bj  all  partie-i  the  subjection  to 
a  foreign  enemy,  the  expulsion  of  the  Ian  ful  heir,  the  slavery 
of  the  kingdom,  appeared  but  small  evils,  if  they  led  to  the 
gratification  of  the  present  passion 

The  king  of  England  had,  before  the  death  of,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  profited  exlremeiv  by  the  distractiOQS  of  France, 
and  was  daily  making  a  considerable  progie^s  in  Normandy 
He  had  taken  Jtouen  after  an  obstinate  siege  :  *  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Pontoise  and  Gisors :  he  even  threatened 
Paris,  and  by  the  terror  of  bis  arms  had  obliged  the  court  to 
remove  to  Troye  :  and  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  his  enemies,  instead  of  combining 
against  him  for  their  mutual  defence,  disposed  to  rush  into  his 
arms,  and  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  their  vengeance  upon 
each  other.  A  league  was  immediately  concluded  at  Arr^a 
between  him  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  prince,  without 
stipulating  any  thing  for  hiraself,  except  the  prosecution  of  his 
fatfier's  murder,  and  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  witn 
his  sister,  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  kingdom  to  Henry's  am- 
bition ;  and  he  agreed  to  every  demanii  made  by  that  monarch. 
[1420.]  In  order  to  finish  this  astonishing  treaty,  which  was  to 
transfer  the  crown  of  France  to  a  stranger,  Henry  went  to 
Troye,  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Glocesler;  and  was  there  met  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
imbecility  into  which  Charles  had  fallen,  made  him  incapable 
of  seeing  any  thing  but  through  the  eyes  of  those  who  attended 
him  ;  as  they,  on  their  part,  saw  every  thing  through  the  medium 
of  their  passions.  The  treaty,  being  already  concerted  among 
the  parties,  was  immediately  drawn,  and  signed,  and  ratified  ; 
Henry's  will  seemed  to  be  a  law  throughout  the  whole  negotia- 
tion :  nothing  was  attended  to  but  his  advantages. 

The  principal  articles  of  ihe  treaty  were,  that  Henry  should 
espouse  the  Princess, Catharine  :  that  King  Charles,  during  his 
lifetime,  should  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of  king  of  France  : 
that  Henry  should  be  declared  and  acknowledged  heir  of  the 
monarchy,  and'  be  intrusted  with  the  present  administration  of 
the  government :  that  that  kingdom  should  pass  tc  his  heirs 
genera. :  that  France  and  England  should  forever  be  united 

"  T.  Livii,  p.  60.    Monalrelet,  chap.  201. 
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under  one  king  ;  but  should  still  retain  their  several  usages, 
customs,  and  privileges :  that  all  the  princes,  peers,  vasKiJs, 
and  communities  of  France  should  swear,  that  they  would 
both  adhere  to  the  future  succession  of  Henry,  and  pay  him 
present  obedience  as  regent ;  that  this  prince  should  unite  his 
arms  to  those  of  K'ng  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
order  to  subdue  the  adherents  of  Charles,  the  pretended  dau- 
phin :  and  that  these  three  princes  should  make  no  peace  or 
truce  with  him  but  by  common  consent  and  agreement.* 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  tliis  famous  treaty  ;  a  treaty  which, 
as  nothing  but  the  most  violent  animosity  could  dictate  it,  so 
nothing  but  the  power  of  the  sword  could  carry  into  execu- 
tion. It  is  hard  to  say  whether  its  consequences,  had  if  taken 
effect,  would  have  proved  more  pernicious  to  Eogland  or  to 
France.  It  must  have  reduced  the  former  kingdom  to  the  rank 
of  a  province :  it  would  have  entirely  disjointed  the  succes- 
sion of  the  latter,  and  have  brought  on  the  destruction  of  every 
descendant  of  the  royal  family;  as  the  houses  of  Orleans, 
Anjou,  Alen9on,  Brittany,  Bourbon,  and  of  Burgundy  itself, 
whose  titles  were  preferable  to  that  of  the  English  princes, 
would  on  that  account  have  been  exposed  to  perpetual  jealousy 
and  persecution  from  the  sovereign.  There  was  even  a  pal- 
pable deficiency  in  Henry's  claim,  which  no  art  could  palliate. 
For,  besides  the  insuperable  objections  to  which  Edward  Ill.'a 
pretensions  were  exposed',  he  was  not  heir  to  thai  monarch ; 
if  female  succession  were  admitted,  the  right  had  devolved  on 
the  house  of  Mortimer :  allowing  that  Richard  II.  was  a  tyrant, 
and  that  Henry  IV.'s  merits  in  depoang  him  were  so  great 
towards  the  English,  as  to  justify  that  nation  in  placing  him  on 
the  throne,  Kichard  had  nowise  offended  France,  and  his  rival 
had  merited  nothing  of  that  kingdom  :  it  could  not  possibly  be 
pretended,  that  the  crown  of  France  was  become  an  append- 
age to  that  of  England ;  and  that  a  prince,  who  by  any  means 
got  possession  of  the  latter,  was,  without  further  question, 
entitled  to  the  former.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Henry's .  claim  to  France  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  unintelligible  than  the  title  by  which  his  father  had 
mounted  the  throne  of  England. 

Bui  tliough  all  these  considerations  were  overlooked,  amidst 
the  hurry  of  passion  by  which  the  courts  of  France  and  Bur- 

*  Hymot,  vol.  is.  p.   895.      St,  Renu,   chap.   101.    Monstrelot, 
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gundy  were  actuated,  they  would  necessarily  revive  during 
times  of  more  tranquillity  ;  and  it  behoved  Heniy  lo  push  his 
present  advantages,  and  allow  men  no  leisure  for  reason  or 
reflection.  In  a  few  days  after,  he  espoused  the  Princess 
Catharine  :  he  carried  his  father-in-law  to  Paris,  and  put  him 
self  in  possession  of  that  capital :  he  obtained  from  the  par- 
liament and  the  three  estates  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Troye :  he  supported  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  procuring  a 
Bentence  against  the  munjerers  of  his  father :  and  he  imme- 
diately turned  hia  arms  with  succesa  against  the  adherents  of 
Ihe  dauphin,  who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  treaty  of  Troye, 
took  on  him  the  style  and  authority  of  regent,  and  appealed  to 
God  and  his  sword  for  tbe  maintenance  of  his  title. 

The  first  place  that  Henry  subdued  was  Sens,  which  opened 
its  gales  after  a  slight  resistance.  With  the  same  facility  he 
made  himself  master  of  Montereau.  The  defence  of  Melun 
was  more  obstinate :  Barbasan,  the  governor,  held  out  for  the 
space  of  four  months  against  the  besiegers ;  and  it  was  famine 
*Jone  which  obliged  him  fo  capitulate.  Henry  stipulated  to 
spare  the  lives  of  all  the  garrison,  except  such  as  were  ac- 
complices in  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  as 
Barbasan  himself  was  suspected  to  be  of  the  number,  his  pun- 
ishment was  demanded  b^  Philip  :  but  the  king  had  the  gen- 
erosity to  intercede  for  him,  and  to  prevent  his  execution.* 

[1421.]  The  necessity  of  providing  supplies  both  of  men 
and  money,  obliged  Henry  to  go  over  to  England ;  and  he  left 
the  duke  of  Exeter,  his  uncle,  governor  of  Paris  during  hia 
absence.  The  authority  which  naturally  attends  success,  pro- 
cured from  the  English  parliament  a  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth  ; 
but,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  scantiness  of  the  supply,  the  nation 
was  nowise  sanguine  on  their  king's  victories ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  prospect  of  their  union  with  France  became  nearer, 
they  began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  see  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences with  which  that  event  must  necessarily  be  attended. 
It  was  fortunate  for  Henry  that  he  had  other  resources,  besides 
pecuniary  supplies  from  his  native  subjects.  The  provinces 
which  he  had  already  conquered  maintained  his  troops  ;  and 
!he  hopes  of  further  advantages  allured  to  his  standard  all 
men  of  ambitious  spirits  in  England,  who  desired  to  signalize 
themselves  by  arms.  He  levied  a  new  army  of  twenty-four 
thousand  archers  and  four  thousand  horsemen,+  and  marcheo 

•  Hdingslied,  p.  fi77.  t  Monatrolet,  chap.  242. 
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them  to  Dover,  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Every  tiling  had 
remained  in  tranquillity  at  Paris  under  tiio  duke  of  Exeter ; 
but  there  iiad  happened,  in  another  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  a 
misfortune  which  hastened  the  king's  embarkation. 

The  detention  of  the  young  king  of  Scots  in  England  had 
hitherto  proved  advantageous  to  Heijry ;  and  by  keeping  the 
regent  in  awe,  had  preserved,  during  the  whole  coiu'se  of  the 
French  war,  the  northern  frontier  in  tranquillity.  But  when 
intelligence  arrived  in  Scotland  of  the  progress  made  by  Henry, 
and  the  near  prospect  of  his  succession  to  the  crown  of  France, 
tlie  nation  was  alarmed,  and  foresaw  their  own  inevitable  ruin, 
if  the  subjection  of  their  aliy  left  them  to  combat  alone  a 
victorious  enemy,  who  was  already  so  much  superior  in  power 
and  riches.  The  regent  entered  into  the  same  views ;  and 
though  he  declined  an  open  rupture  with  England,  he  permit- 
ted a  body  of  seven  thousand  Scots,  under  the  command  of  the 
eatl  of  Buchan,  his  second  son,  to  be  transported  into  France 
for  the  service  of  the  dauphin.  To  render  ihis  aid  ineffec  ual, 
Henry  had,  in  his  former  expedition,  carried  over  the  king  of 
Scots,  whom  he  obliged  to  send  orders  to  his  countrymen  to 
leave  the  French  service  ;  hut  the  Scottish  general  replied, 
that  he  would  obey  no  commands  which  came  from  a  king  in 
captivity,  and  that  a  prince,  while  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
was  nowise  entitled  to  authority,  Th^se  troops,  therefore 
conlinund  oii!!  io  act  under  Ihe  earl  of  Buchan:  and  were  em- 
ployed by  the  dauphin  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence  in  Anjou.  The  two  armies  encountered  at  Bauge  : 
the  English  were  defeated:  the  duke  himself  was  slain  by  Sir 
Allan  Swinton,  a  Scotch  knight,  who  commanded  a  company 
of  men  at  arms :  and  the  earls  of  Somerset,*  Dorsiet,  and  Hua- 
tingdon  were  talcen  prisoners.f  This  was  the  fir^t  action  that 
turned  the  tide  of  success  against  the  English ;  and  the  dau- 
phin, that  he  might  both  attach  the  Scotch  to  his  service,  and 
reward  the  valor  and  conduct  of  tiie  earl  of  Buchan,  honored 
that  nobleman  with  the  office  of  constable. 

But  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  England  with  so  consider- 
able an  army,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  repair  this  loss. 
Henry  was  received  at  Paris  with  great  expressions  of  joy,  so 

•  His  name  was  John,  and  he  was  sfterwacda  crested  duke  of  Som- 
erset. He  was  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  dukr  of  Lancaster.  ThB 
earl  of  Dorset  was  brother  to  Somerset,  and  at  'ceeded  Mm  in  UiKt 
title. 

t  St.  Kemi,  chap.  110,    Monstrelet,  chap.  2f     IMl,  fol.  78 
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obstiiialc  were  the  prejudices  of  the  people ;  and  he  imme- 
diately conducted  his  army  to  Chartres,  which  had  long  been 
besieged  by  lh,e  dauphin.  That  prince  rmsed  the  siege  on  the 
approach  of  the  English;  and  being  resolved  to  decline  a 
battle,  he  retired  with  his  army.*  Henry  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Dreux  without  a  blow  :  he  kid  siege  to  Meaux,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Parisians,  who  were  much  mcommodefi  by 
the  garrison  of  that  place.  This  enterprise  employed  the 
English  arms  during  the  space  of  eight  months;  the  bastard 
of  Vaurus,  governor  of  Meaox,  distinguished  himself  by  an 
obstinate  defence ;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. The  cruelly,  of  this  officer  was  equal  to  his  bravery: 
he  was  accustomed  to  hang,  without  distinction,  all  the  Eng- 
lish and  Burgundians  who  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  Henry, 
in  revenge  of  his  barbarity,  ordered  him  immediately  to  be 
hanged  on  the  same  tree  which  he  had  made  the  instrument 
of  his  inhuman  executiona.t 

ThJs  success  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  many  other 
places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  which  held  for  the  dau- 
phin :  Ihat  prince  was  chased  beyond  the  Loire,  and  he  almost 
totally  abandoned  all  the  northern  provinces :  he  was  even 

gursued  into  the  south  by  the  united  arms  of  the  English  and 
ui^adians,  and  threatened  with  total  destioiction.  Notwith- 
standing the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  his  captams,  he  saw  him- 
self unequal  to  his  enemies  in  the  field  ;  and  found  it  necessai'y 
to  temporize,  and  to  avoid  all  hazardous  actions  with  a  rival 
who  had  gained  so  much  the  ascendant  over  him.  And  to 
crown  alf  the  other  prosperities  of  Henry,  his  queen  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  called  hy  his  father's  name,  and 
whose  birth  was  celebrated  by  rejoicings  no  less  pompous,  and 
no  less  sincere,  at  Paris  than  at  London.  Tlie  infant  prince 
seemed  to  be  universally  regarded  as  the  future  heir  of  both 
monarchies. 

[1422.]  But  the  glory  of  Henry,  when  it  had  nearly 
reached  the  summit,  was  stopped  short  by  the  hand  of  nature; 
and  all  his  mighty  projects  vanished  into  smoke.  He  was 
seized  with  a  fistula,  a  malady  which  the  surgeons  at  that 
time  had  not  skill  enough  to  cure  ;  and  he  was  at  last  sen- 
sible that  his  distemper  was  mortal,  and  that  his  end  was 

•  St.  Eemi,  chap.  3. 

t  Eymer,  vol.  s.  p.  212.  T,  Livii,  p.  02,  03.  St.  Kemi,  eliap.  116. 
Monstrelct,  chap.  2E0. 
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approacliing.  He  sent  for  his  brother  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  a  few  noblemen  more,  whom  he 
had  honored  with  his  friendship  ;  and  he  delivered  to  them, 
in  great  tranquiliily,  his  last  wiLI  with  regard  to  the  government 
of  his  kingdom  and  family.  He  entreated  them  to  continue 
towards  his  infant  son  the  same  fidelity  and  attachment  which 
they  had  always  _  professed  to  himself  during  his  lifetime, 
and  which  had  been  cemented  by  so  many  mutual  good 
offices.  He  expressed  -his  indifference  on  the  appioach  of 
death ;  and  though  he  regretted  that  he  must  leave  unfinished 
a  work  so  happily  begun,  he  declared  himself  confident  that 
the  final  acquisition  of  France  would  be  the  effect  of  their 
prudence  and  vaJor.  He  left  the  regency  of  that  kingdom 
to  his  eider  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford  ^  that  of  England  to 
his  younger,  the  duke  of  Glocester  ;  and  the  care  of  his  son's 
person  to  the  earl  of  Warwick.  He  recommended  to  all  of 
ihem  a  great  attention  to  maintain  the  friendship  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy ;  and  advised  them  never  to  give  liberty  to  the 
French  princes  taken  at  Azlncour,  till  his  son  were  of  age, 
and  could  himself  hold  the  reins  of  government.  And  he 
conjured  them,  if  the  success  of  their  arms  should  not  enable 
them  to  place  young  Henry  on  1  e  tl  ro  o  of  France,  never  at 
least  to  make  peace  with  that  k  ngdo  unless  the  enemy,  hy 
the  cession  of  Normandy,  and  s  a  nexat  o  to  the  crown  of 
England,  made  compensation  for  aU  the  I  izard  and  expense 
of  his  enterprise.* 

He  nest  applied  himself  to  h  s  de  ot  on&  and  ordered  his 
chaplain  to  recite  the  se^  en  pen  e  al  ps  1  ns  When  that 
passage  of  the  fifty-first  psalm  was  read, "  build  thou  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,"  he  mterrupted  the  chaplain,  and  declared 
his  serious  mteEtion,  after  he  should  have  fully  subdued  France, 
to  conduct  a  crusade  against  the  infidels,  and  recover  possea- 
saon  of  the  Holy  Land.t  So  ingenious  are  men  in  deceiving 
themselves,  that  Henry  forgot,  in  those  moments,  all  the  blood 
spilt  by  his  ambition ;  and  received  comfort  from  this  late  and 
feeble  resolve,  which,  as  the  mode  of  these  enterprises  .was 
now  passed,  he  certainly  would  never  have  carried  into  execu- 
tion. He  expired  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
tenth  of  his  reign. 

This  prince  possessed  many  eminent  virtues ;  and  if  wt 
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give  indulgence  to  ambition  in  a  monarch,  or  rank  it,  as  tha 
vulgar  are  inclined  to  do,  among  his  virtues,  they  were  uii. 
stained  by  any  considerable  blemish.  His  abilities  appeared 
equally  in  tlie  cabinet  and  in  the  field ;  the  boldness  of  his 
enterprises  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his  personal  valor  in 
conducting  them.  He  had  the  talent  of  attaching  his  friends 
by  affability,  and  of  gaining  his  enemies  by  address  and 
clemency.  The  English,  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  his  char- 
acter, stil!  more  than  by  tliat  of  his  victories,  were  reconciled 
to  the  defects  in  his  title ;  the  French  almost  foi^ot  that  he 
was  an  enemy:  and  his  care  in  maintaining  justice  in  his 
civil  administration,  and  preserving  discipline  in  hia  armies, 
made  some  amends  to  both  nations  for  the  calamities  insep- 
arable from  those  wars  in  which  his  short  reign  was  almost 
entirely  occupied.  That  he  could  forgive  the  earl  of  Marche, 
who  had  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  himself,  is  a  sure 
indication  of  his  magnanimity ;  and  that  the  earl  relied  so 
entirely  on  his  friendship,  is  no  less  a  proof  of  his  established 
character  for  candor  and  sincerity.  There  remain  in  history 
few  instances  of  such  mutual  trust ;  and  still  fewer  where 
neither  party  found  reason  to  repent  it. 

The  exterior  figure  of  this  great  prince,  as  well  as  his 
deportment,  was  engaging.  His  stature  was  somewhat  above 
the  middle  size  ;  his  countenance  beautiful ;  his  limhs  genteel 
and  slender,  but  full  of  vigor  ;  and  he  excelled  m  all  warlike 
and  manly  exercises."  He  left  by  his  queen,  Catharine  of 
France,  only  one  son,  not  full  nine  months  old  ;  whose  mistor- 
tunea,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  surpassed  all  the  glories  and 
successes  of  his  father. 

In  less  than  two  months  after  Henry's  death,  Charles  VI. 
of  France,  his  faflier-in-law,  terminated  his  unhappy  life.  He 
had  for  several  years  poss^sed  only  the  appearance  of  royal 
authority :  yet  was  this  mere  appearance  of  considerable 
advantage  to  the  English ;  and  divided  the  duty  and  affections 
of  the  French  between  them  and  the  dauphin.  This  prince 
was  proclmmed  and  crowned  king  of  France  at  Poictiers,  by 
the  name  of  Charles  VII.  Kheims,  the  place  where  this 
ceremony  is  usually  performed,  was  at  that  time  in  the  bands 
of  his  enemies. 

Catharine  of  France,  Henry's  widow,  married,  soon  after 
his  death,  a  Welsh  gentleman.  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  said  to  be 

•  T,  Livii,  p.  1. 
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i  from  the  ancient  princes  of  that  country  :  she  horo 
mm  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Jasper,  of  whom  the  eldest  was 
created  earl  of  Richmond;  the  second  earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  family  of  Tudor,  first  raised  to  distinction  by  this  alliance, 
mounted  afterwards  the  throne  of  England. 

The  long  schism,  which  had  divided  the  Latin  church  for 
near  forty  years,  was  finally  terminated  in  this  reign  by  the 
council  of  Constance  ;  which  deposed  the  pope,  John  XJQII:, 
for  bis  crimes,  and  elected  Martin  V.  in  his  place,  who  was 
acknoivledged  by  almost  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  This 
great  and  unusual  act  of  authority  in  the  'jouncil,  gave  the 
Koman  pontiffs  ever  after  a  mortal  antipathy  to  those  assem- 
blies. The  same  jealousy  which  had  long  prevailed  in  most 
European  countries,  between  the  civil  aristocracy  and  mon- 
archy, now  also  took  place  between  these  powers  in  the 
ecclesiastical  body.  Bat  the  great  separation  of  the  bishops 
in  the-  several  states,  and  the  difficulty  of  assembling  them, 
gave  the  pope  a  mighty  advantage,  and  made  it  more  easy 
for  him  to  centre  all  the  powers  of  the  hierarchy  in  his.  own 
person.  The  cruelty  and  treachery  which  attended  the  pun- 
ishment of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  unhappy 
disciples  of  Wicklifie,  who,  in  violation  of  a  safe-conduct 
were  burned  alive  for  their  errors  by  the  council  of  Constance 
prove  this  melancholy  truth,  that  toleration  is  none  of  the 
virtues  of  priests  in  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
But  as  the  English  nation  had  little  or  no  concern  in  these 
great  transactions,  we  are  here  the  more  concise  in  relating 
lliem. 

The  first  commission  of  array  which  we  meet  with,  was 
issued  in  this  reign.*  The  military  part  .of  the  feudal  aj^- 
fem,  which  was  the  most  essential  circumstance  of  it,  was 
entirely  dissolved,  and  could  no  longer  serve  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  therefore,  when  he  went  to  France, 
in  1415,  empowered  certain  commissioners  to  take  in  each 
county  a  review  of  all  the  freemen  able  to  bear  arms,  to 
divide  them  into  companies,  and  to  keep  them  in  readiness 
for  resisting  an  enemy.  This  was  the  era  when  the  feudal 
militia  in  England  gave  place  to  one  which  was  perhaps  still 
less  orderly  and  regular. 

We  have  an  authentic  and  exact  account  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  crown  during  this  reign  ;  and  it  amounts  only 

*  Eymer,  70L  ix.  p.  2Si,  255. 
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to  fifty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourfeen  pounds  ten 
shilliDgs  and  tenpence  a  year.*  This  is  nearly  the  f-ame  with 
the  revenue  of  Henry  III. ;  and  the  kings  of  England  had 
neither  hecome  much  richer  nor  poorer  in  the  course  of  so 
many  yeara.  The  ordinary  expense  of  the  government 
amounted  to  forty-two  thou&and  five  hundred  and  seven 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  tenpence  ;  so  that  the  king  had  a 
BurpIuB  only  of' thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  pounds 
fourteen  shillings  for  the  support  of  his  household  ;  for  his 
wardrobe ;  for  the  expense  of  embasbies  ;  and  other  articles. 
This  sum  was  nowise  sufecienf .  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
have  frequent  recourse  to  parliamentary  supplies,  and  was 
thus,  even  in  time  of  peace,  not  altogether  independent  of 
his  people.  But  wars  were  attended  with  a  great  expense, 
which  neither  the  prince's  ordmary  revenue,  nor  the  extra- 
ordinary supplies,  were  able  to  .bear ;  and  the  sovereign  was 
always  reduced  to  many  miserahle  shifts,  in  order  to  make 
any  toferable  figure  in  them'.  He  commonly  borrowed  money 
from  all  quarters ;  he  pawned  his  jewels,  and  sometimes  the 
crown  itself ;  t  he  ran  in  arrears  to  his  army ;  and  he  was 
often  obliged,  notwithstanding  all  these  expedients,  to  stop  in 
the  midst  of  his  career  of  victory,  and  to  grant  truces  to  the 
enemy.  The  high  pay  which  was  given  to  soldiers  agreed 
very  ill  with  this  low  income.  All  the  extraordinary  supplies, 
granted  by  parliament  to  Henry  during  the  course  of  his 
leign,  were  only  seve  t  th  d  fift  tl  bout  two  hundred 
and  three  thousand  p  und  |     I  y  ipute  how  soon 

this   money  must  b         h         d  by  of  twenty-four 

thousand  archers  and  h  d  h  hen  each  archer 

had  sixpence  a  day,§  and       h  h  shillings.     The 

most  splendid  siicces  p  d  mm  ly  f  itless  when  sup- 
ported by  so  poor  a  d  h  d  b  and  difficulties 
which  the  king  thereby  incurred,  made  him  pay  dear  for  his 
victories.  The  civil  administration,  likewise,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  could  never  be  very  regular,  where  the  government 
was  so  ill  enabled  to  support  itself.  Henry,  till  within  a  year 
of  his  death,  owed  debts  which  he  had  contracted  when  prince 

"  Rymer,  vol.  x.  p.  113.  f  BjTiier,  vol.  x.  p.  190. 

1  Parliamentary  History,  voL  ii.  p.  1S8. 

j  It  appears  from  many  paasagea  of  Rymer,  particularly  Tol.  is. 
p.  25S,  that  the  king  paid  twenty  marks  a  j-ear  fur  an  archer,  wtich  is  a 
good  deal  abovo  sispence  a  day.  The  price  had  risen,  as  it  B  natural, 
By  mamg  the  denomination  of  money. 
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of  Wales.'  It  was  in.  vain  that  tlie  parliament  p. 
restrain  him  fi'om  arbitraiy  practices,  when  he  was  reduced 
to  such  necessities.  Though  the  right  of  levyiag  purveyance, 
for  instance,  had  been  expressly  guarded  against  by  the  Great 
Charter  itself,  and  was  frequently  complained  of  by  the  com- 
mons, it  was  found  absolutely  impracticable  to  aholiah  it ; 
and  the  parliament  at  length,  submitting  to  it  as  a  lega!  prerog- 
ative, contented  the'raselves  with  enacting  laws  to  limit  and 
fi       t     Tl     d  k      f  Gloc    t  th  on    f  R    h    d 

ty  th    IS 
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d  + 


lly 


.ns    (b    t 
y)as 
th      th 


dred      d         t        p      d     f  th 

m  1     g      ftl     g  t 

f  rtr      w       f  t     tl      d  f 

gave  that  kingdom  an  mlet 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  over  and  above 
which  was  certainly  very  low.  Every  thing 
us  a  very  mean  idea  of  the  slate  of  Europe  i 
From  the  most  early  t"  t'll  tl  'ati 
the  denominatloQ  of  mon 
sterling  was  still  a  pound  is     bo 

our  present  money.     Tha 
vated  io  this  important  art 
he  coined  twenty-two  sh       gs    rom 
twenty-seventh  year,  he  w         fi 

Henry  V    who  was  also  a  ra 

dm  rty  m'^ 

tro      §    his  re  m 


•  Rymer,  i-ol.  x.  p.  114. 
X  Eyraer,  vol.  x.  p.  113. 
{  I'lcctVi'ood'a  Chronieon  Pccoios 
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[1422.]  DoRiiTG  the  reigns  of  the  Lancastrian  princes,  the 
authority  of  parliament  seems  to  have  been  more  confirmed, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people  more  regarded,  than  during 
any  former  period  ;  and  the  two  preceding  kings,  though  niea 
of  great  spirit  and  abilities,  ahstained  from  such  exerlionS  of 
prerogative,  as  even  weak  princes,  whose  title  was  undisputed, 
w6re  tempted  to  think  they  might  venture  upon  with  impunity. 
The  long  minority,  of  which  there  was  now  the  prospect, 
encouraged  stt\l  further  the  lords  and  conamons  to  extend  their 
influence  ;  and  without  paying  much  regard  to  the  verbal  des- 
tination of  Henry  V.,  they  assumed  the  power  of  giving  a 
new  arrangement  to  the  whole  administration.  They  declined 
altogether  the  name  of  "Regent"  with  regard  to  England: 
theyappointedthedukeof  Bedford  "protector  "or  "guardian" 
of  that  kingdom,  a  title  which  they  supposed  to  imply  less 
authority :  they  invested  the  duke  of  Glocesler  with  the  same 
dignity  during  the  absence  of  his  elder  brother ;  *  and  in  order 
to  limit  the  powor  of  both  these  princes,  they  appointed  a 
council,  without  whose  advice'and  approbation  no  measure  of 
importance  could  be  determined.t  The  person  and  education 
of  the  infant  prince  were  committed  to  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  his  great  uncle,  and  the  legitimated  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster ;  a  prelate  who,  as  his 
family  could  never  have  any  pretensions  to  the  crown,  might 
safely,  ihey  thought,  be  intrusted  with  that  important  charge.J 
The  two  princes,  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Glocester,  who 

•  Eyraer,  voL  x.  p.  261.    Cotton,  p.  S6i. 

t  Cotton,  p.  564. 

t  HbU;  fol.  83.    Monstrelet,  voJ.  ii.  p.  37. 
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seemed  injured  by  this  plan  of  government,  yet,  being  persona 
of  great  integrity  and  honor,  acquiesced  in  any  appointment 
which  tended  to  give  security  to  tlie  public  ;  and  as  the  wars 
in  France  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  greatest  moment,  they 
avoided  every  dispute  which  might  throw  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  foreign  conquests. 

When  the  state  of  afiairs  between  the  English  and  French 
kings  was  considered  with  a  superficial  eye,  every  advantage 
seemed  to  be  on  Ihe  side  of  the  former  ;  and  the  total  expul- 
sion of  Charles  appeared  to  be  an  event  which  might  naturally 
be  expected  from  the  superior  power  of  his  competitor. 
Though  Henry  wfls  yet  in  his  infancy,  the  administration  waa 
devolved  on  the  diilce  of  Bedford,  the  most  accomplished 
princo  of  his  age ;  whose  experience,  prudence,  valor,  and 
generosity  qualified  him  for  his  high  office,  and  enabled  him 
both  to  maintain  union  among  his  friends,  and  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  his  enemies.  The  whole  power  of  England  was 
at  his  command  ;  he  was  at  the  head  of  armies  inured  to  vic- 
tory ;  he  was  seconded  by  the  most  renowned  generals  of  the 
age,  the  earls  of  Somerset,  Warwick,  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  and 
Arundel,  Sir  John  Talbot,  and  Sir  John  Faslolffe  :  and  besides 
Guienne,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  England,  he  was  master 
of  the  capital,  and  of  almost  all  the  northern  provinces,  which 
were  well  enabled  to  furnish  him  with  supplies  both  of  men 
and  money,  afld  to  assist  and  support  his  English  forces. 

But  Charles,  notwithstanding  the- present  inferiority  of  his 
power,  possessed  some  advantages,  derived  partly  from  his 
situation,  partly  from  his  personal  character,  wliich  promised 
him  success,  and  served,  first  to  control,  then  to  overbalance, 
the  superior  force  and  opulence  of  his  enemies.  He  was  the 
true  and  undoubted  heir  of  the  monarchy :  all  Frenchmen, 
who  knew  the  interests,  or  desired  the  independence,  of  their 
country,  turned  their  eyes  towards  him  as  its  sole  resource ; 
the  exclusion  given  him  by  the  imbecility  of  his  father,  and 
the  forced  or  precipitate  consent  of  the  states,  had  plainly  no 
validity  :  that  spirit  of  faction  which  had  blinded  the  people, 
could  not  long  hold  them  in  so  gross  a  delusion  :  their  national 
and  inveterate  hatred  against  the  English,  the  authors  of  all 
their  calamities,  must  soon  revive,  and  inspire  them  with  in- 
dignation  at  bending  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  that  hostile 
people  :  great  nobles  and  princes,  accustomed  to  maintain 
an  independence  against  their  native  sovereigns,  would  never 
endure  a  subjection  to  strangers ;   and  though  most  of  the 
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princes  of  the  blood  were,  since  the  fatal  battle  of  Azincour. 
detained  prisoners  in  England,  the  inhabitants  of  their  de- 
mesnes, their  friends,  their  vassals,  all  declared  a  zealous 
Btlachment  to  tlie  king,  and  exerted  themselves  in  resisting  the 
rioleace  of  foreign  invaders. 

Charles  himself,  thoagh  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  of 
a  character  well  calculated  to  become  the  .object  of  these 
benevolent  sentiments ;  and  perhaps  from  the  favor  which 
natumlly  attends  youth,  was  the  more  likely,  on  account  of 
his  tender  age,  to  acquire  the  good-will  of  his  native  subjects. 
He  was  a  prince  of  the  most  friendly  and  benign  disposition, 
of  easy  and  familiar  manners,  aad  of  a  just  and  sound,  though 
not  a  very  iiigoroua  understanding.  Sincere,  generous,  aifable, 
he  engaged  from  affection  the  services  of  his  followers,  even 
while  bis  low  fortunes  might  make  it  their  interest  to  desert 
him  ;  and  the  lenity  of  his  temper  could  pardon  in  ihem  those 
sallies  of  discontent,  to  which  princes  in  his  situadon  are  so 
frequently  exposed.  The  love  of  pleasure  often  seduced  him 
into  indolence  ;  but  amidst  all  his  irregularities,  the  goodness 
of  his  heart  still  shone  forth  ;  and  by  exerting  at  intervals  his 
courage  and  activity,  he  proved  that  his  general  remissness 
proceeded  not  from  the  want  either  of  a  just  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion, or  of  personal  valor. 

Though  the  virtues  of  this  amiable  prince  lay  some  time  in 
obscurity,  the  duke  of  Bedford  lojew  that  bis  title  alone  made 
him  formidable,  and  that  every  foreign  assistance  would  be 
requisite,  ere  an  English  regent  could  hope  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  France  ;  an  enterprise  which,  however  it  might 
seem  to  be  much  advanced,  was  still  exposed  to  many  and 
great  difficulties.  The  chief  circumstance  which  had  procured 
to  the  English  all  their  present  advantages,  was  the  resent- 
ment of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  against  Charles  ;  and  as  that 
prioce  seemed  intent  rather  on  gratifying  his  passion  than  con- 
Bultmg  his  interests,  it  was  the  more  easy  for  the  regent,  by 
demonstrations  of  rrapect  and  confidence,  to  retain  him  in  the 
fuV.'.aiice  of  England.  He  bent,  therefore,  all  his  endeavors  to 
that  purpose  :  he  gave  the  duke  every  proof  of  friendship  and 
regard  :  he  even  offered  him  the  regency  of  France,  which 
Philip  declined :  and  that  he  might  corroborate  national  con- 
nections by  private  ties,  he  concluded  his  own  marriage  with 
die  princess  of  Burgundy,  which  had  been  stipulated  by  the 
treaty  of  Arras. 

[1423.]     Being  sensible  that,  next  to  the  alliance  of  Bur- 
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gijndy,  the  friendship  of  the  duke  o(  Bnltany  was  tf  the 
greatest  importance  towards  forwarding  the  English  conquests ; 
and  that,  as  the  provinces  of  France,  already  suhdued,  lay 
between  the  dominions  of  these  p  h  d 

hope  for  any  security  without  pres  1  h 

them  ;  he  was  very  intent  on  strength  1         If  al     f 

that  quarter.     The  duke  of  Brittany  h  via  d   n  cy 

just  reasons  of  displeasure  from  thmai     rsfChI      hd 
already  acceded  to  the  treaty  ofTy         dhdwih     h 
vassals  of  the  crown,  done  homag        H      y  V       q        y    f 
heir  to  the  kingdom:  but  aa  the.  k  1     d  k 

was  much  governed  hy  his  brothe     ll  f  E   h  m 

he  endeavored  to  fix  his  friendship  bypyg  rt  ddn 
services  to  this  haughty  and  arabiti       pn 

Arthur,  count  of  Richemont,  bad  b  1       P  ale 

battle  of  Azincour,  had  been  treated  w  h  tn  d    g  by 

the  late  king,  and  had  even  been  p  rm  d  1  p  1 
take  a  journey  into  Brittany,  where  the  state  of  affairs  required 
his  presence.  The  death  oi'  that  victorious  monarch  happened 
before  Hichemont's  return  ;  and  this  prmce  pretended  that,  as 
his  word  was  given  personally  to  Henry  V.,  he  was  not  bound 
to  fulfil  it  towards  his  son  and  successor ;  a  chicane  which  the 
regent,  as  he  could  not  force  him  to  compliance,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  overlook.  An  interview  was  settled  at  Amiens  be- 
tween the  dukes  of  Bedford,  Burgundy,  and  Brittany,  at  which 
the  count  of  Richemont  was  also  present :  *  the  alliance  was 
renewed  between  these  princes ;  and  the  regent  persuaded 
Philip  to  give  in  marriage  to  Richemont  his  eldest  sister,  widow 
of  file  deceased  dauphin,  Lewis,  the  elder  brother  of  Charles. 
Thus  Arthur  weis  connected  both  with  the  regent  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  seemed  engaged  by  interest  to  prose- 
cute the  same  object,  in  forwarding  the  success  of  the  English 

While  the  vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  employed 
in  gaining  or  confirming  these  allies,  whose  vicinity  rendered 
them  so  important,  he  did  not  overlook  the  state  of  more  re- 
mote countries.  The  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland,  had 
died  :  and  his  power  had  devolved  on  Murdac,  his  eon,  a  prince 
of  a  weak  understanding  and  indolent  disposition ;  who,  far 
from  po^essing  the  talents  requisite  for  the  government  of  thai 
fierce  people,  was  not  even  able  to  maintain  authority  in  his  own 

'  Hall,  fol.  84.    Moiistrolat,  vol.  i.  p.  4.    Stowe,  p.  36*. 
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e  and  insolence  of  his  sons 
3  in  France,  where  Charles 
treated  them  with  great  honor  and  distinction,  and  where  the 
regent's  brother  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  constable,  broke  out 
afresh  under  this  feeble  administration:  new  succors  daily 
came  over,  and  filled  the  armies  of  the  French  king  r  the  earl 
of  Douglas  conducted  a  reenfcav^ement  of  fire  thousand  men 
to  his  assistance  :  and  it  was  justly  to  be  dreaded  that  the  Scots, 
by  commencing  open  hostilities  in  the  north,  would  occasion  a 
diversion  etill  more  considerable  of  the  English  power,  and 
would  ease  Charles,  in  part,  of  that  load  by  which  he  was  at 
present  so  grievously  oppressed.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  there- 
fore, persuaded  the  English  council  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Jaraes,  their  prisoner ;  to  free  that  prince  from  his  long 
captivity ;  and  to  connect  him  with  England  by  marrymg  him 
to  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Somerset,  and  cousin  of  the  young 
king.*  As  the  Scottish  regent,  tired  of  his  present  dignity, 
which  he  was  not  able  to  support,  was  now  become  entirely 
sincere  in  his  applications  for  James's  liberty,  the  treaty  was 
soon  concluded  ;  a  ransom  of  forty  thousand  pounds  was  stipu- 
lated ;  +  and  the  king  of  Scots  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  and  proved,  in  his  short  reign,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious princes  that  had  ever  governed  that  kingdom.  He  was 
murdered,  in  1437,  by  his  traitorous  kinsman  the  earl  of  Athole. 
His  affections  inclined  to  the  side  of  France  ;  but  the  English 
had  never  reason  during  his  lifetime  to  complain  of  any  breach 
of  the  neutrality  by'Scotland. 

But  the  regent  was  not  so  much  employed  in  these  political 
negotiations  as  to  neglect  the  operations  of  war,  from  which 
alone  he  could  hope  to  succeed  in  expelling  the  French 
monarch.  Though  the  chief  seat  of  Charles's  power  lay  in 
the  southern  provinces  beyond  the  Loire,  his  partisans  were 
possessed  of  some  fortresses  in  the  northern,  and  even  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris ;  and  it  behoved  the  duke  of  Bedford 
first  to  clear  these  countries  from  the  enemy,  before  he  could 
think  of  attempting  more  distant  conquests.  The  Castle  of 
Dorsoy  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks  :  that  of  Noyelle 
and  the  town  of  Rue,  in  Picardy,  underwent  the  same  fate : 
Pont  sur  Seine,  "Vertus,  Moiitaigu,  were  subjected  by  the  Eng- 
l>eh  arms :  and  a  more  considerable  advantage  was  soon  after 

•  Hall,  fol.  86.    Stoi 
+  Rymor,  voL  x.  p.  2 
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gained  by  the  united  forces  of  England  and  Burgundy.  Jthn 
Stuart,  constable  of  Scotland,  and  llie  lord  of  EstiBsacliadformed 
the  siege  of  Crevant,  in  Burgundy :  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and 
Suffolk,  with  the  count  of  Toulongeon,  were  sent  to  its  relief; 
a  fierce  and  well-disputed  action  ensued  ;  the  Scots  and  French 
were  defeated :  the  constable  of  Scotland  and  the  count  of 
Ventadour  were  taken  prisoners  ;  and  above  a  thousand  men, 
among  whom  was  Sir  William  Hamilton,  were  left  on  the  field 
of  battle.*  The  taking  of  Gaillon  upon  the  Seine,  and  of  La 
Charite  upon  the  Loire,  was  the  fruit  of  this  victory ;  and  as 
this  latter  place  opened  an  entrance  into  the  southern  provinces, 
the  acquisition  of  it  appeared  on  that  accoimt  of  the  greater 
importance  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  seemed  to  promise  a 
successful  issue  to  the  war. 

[1424.]  The  more  Charles  was  threatened  with  an  invasion 
m  those  provinces  which  adhered  to  him,  the  more  necessary 
it  became  that  he  should  retain  possession  of  every  fortress 
which  he  still  held  within  the  quarters  of  the  enemy-  The 
duke  of  Bedford  had  besieged  in  person,  during  the  space  of 
Ihree  months,  the  town  of  Yvri,  in  Normandy ;  and  the  brave 
governor,  unable  lo  make  any  longer  defence,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  ;  and  he  agreed  to  surrender  the  town,  if,  before  a 
certain  term,  no  relief  arrived.  Charles,  informed  of  these 
conditions,  determined  to  make  an  attempt  for  saving  the  place. 
He  collected,  with  some  difficulty,  an  army  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  one  half  were  Scots ;  and  he  sent  them 
thither  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  constable 
of  France;  who  was  attended  hy  the  earl  of  Douglas,  his 
countryman,  the  duke  of  Aienjon,  Uie  mareschal  de  la  Fayette, 
the  count  of  Aurtiale,  and  the  viscount  of  Narbonne.  When 
the  constable  arrived  within  a  few  leagues  of  Yvri,  he  found 
that  he  was  come  too  late,  and  that  the  place  was  already  sur- 
rendered. He  immediately  turned  to  the  left,  and  sat  down 
before  Verneuil,  which  the  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  the  garrison, 
delivered  up  to  him.-t  Buchan  might  now  have  returned  in 
safety,  and  with  the  glory  of  making  an  acquisition  no  less 
important  than  the  place  which  he  was  sent  to  relieve  ;  but 
hearing  of  Bedford's  approach,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  in 
order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  conduct  which  he  should 

•  Hall.  fol.  83.      Monstcelot,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.      HolUigated,  p.  686. 
Grafton,  p.  900. 
t  Monstrelot,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.    Grafton,  p.  SOi. 
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hold  in  this  emergence.  The  wiser  part  of  fhe  council  <3 
for  a  retreat ;  and  represented,  that  all  the  past  miafortunes 
of  fhe  French  had  proceeded  from  their  rashness  in  giving 
battle  when  no  necessity  obliged  them  ;  that  this  army  was  lhe 
last  resource  of  the  king,  and  the  only  defence  of  the  few  prov- 
inces which  remained  to  him ;  and  that  every  reason  invited 
him  to  embrace  cautious  measures,  which  might  leave  time  for 
his  subjects  to  return  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  give  leisure 
for  discord  to  arise  among  his  enemies,  who,  being  united  by 
no  common  bond  of  interest  or  motive  of  alliance,  could  not 
long  persevere  in  their  animosity  against  him.  All  these  pru- 
dential considerations  were  overborne  by  a  vain  point  of  honor, 
not  to  turn  their  backa  to  the  enemy ;  and  they  resolved  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 

The  nuraberswerenearlyequal  in  this  action;  and  as  the  long 
continuance  of  war  had  introduced  disciphne,  which,  however 
imperfect,  sufficed  to  maintain  some  appearance  of  order  in 
such  small  armies,  the  battle  was  fierce,  and  well  disputed, 
and  attended  with  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  The  constable 
drew  up  his  ftirces  under  the  walls  of  Verneuil,  and  resolved 
lo  abide  the  attack  of  the  enemy :  but  the  impatience  of  the 
viscount  of  Narbonne,  who  advanced  precipitately,  and  obliged 
the  whole  line  to  follow  him  in  some  hurry  and  confusion,  was 
the  cause  of  the  raisfortime  which  ensu'ed.  The  English 
archers,  fixing  their  palisadoes  before  them,  according  to  their 
usual  custom,  sent  a  volley  of  arrows  amidst  the  thickest  of 
!he  French  army ;  and  though  beaten  from  their  ground,  and 
obliged  to  take  sheJter  among  the  baggage,  they  soon  rallied, 
and  continued  to  do  great  execution  upon  the  enemy.  The 
duke  of  Bedford,  meanwhile,  at  the  head  of  fhe  men  at  arms, 
made  impression  on  the  French,  broke  their  ranks,  chased 
them  off  fhe  field,  and  rendered  the  victory  entirely  complete 
and  decisive.*  The  constable  himself  perished  in  liittie 
as  well  as  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  son,  the  counts  of 
Aumale,  Tonnerre,  and  Ventadour,  with  many  other  consider- 
able nobility.  The  duke  of  Alenjon,  the  mareschal  de  la 
Fayette,  the  lords  of  Gaucour  and  Mortemar,  were  taken  pris- 
oners. There  fell  about  four  thousand  of  fhe  French,  and 
sixteen  hundred  of  the  English ;  a  loss  esteemed,  at  that  time, 
BO  unusual  on  the  side  of  tlie  victors,  that  fhe  dulte  of  Bedford 

*  Hall,  fol.  88,  89,  90.    Mojistrelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.    Stowe,  p.  BBS 
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forLa:3e  all  rejoicings  for  liis  success.     Vcmeull  was  SLicron- 
dered  next  day  by  capitulation.*        » 

The  condition  of  the  king  of  France  now  appeared  very 
terrible,  and  almost  desperate.  He  had  lost  the  flower  of  his 
army  and  ttie  bravest  of  his  nobles  in  this  fatal  action :  Ko 
had  no  resource  either  for  recruiliag  or  subsisting  his  troops  , 
he  wanted  money  even  for  his  personal  subsistence ;  and 
though  all  parade  of  a  court  was  banished,  it  was  vfith  diffi- 
culty he  could  keep  a  table,  supplied  with  the  plainest  neces- 
saries, for  himself  and  his  few  followers  :  eveiy  day  brought 
him  intelligence  of  some  loss  or  misfortune :  towns  which 
were  bravely  defended,  were  obliged  at  last  to  surrender  for 
want  of  relief  or  supply  :  he  saw  his  partisans  entirely  chased 
from  all  the  provmces  which  lay  north  of  the  Loire  ■  and  he 

ltd  tisebyth  tdfftsfl  m  il 

thtt  fhhhhdhh  md 

h  dthppdlh  dl  thbk 

f  d  lost    h     E     I  h        1  pp  f 

pi       g  tl  it  h  y  af  1  bl    t 

II 

Jql  t         fH         1         IHIld        1!  f 
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dlasth  fh  hldl  Id 

his  iiiieenth  year :  these  causes  had  inspired  her  with  such 
contempt  for  her  husband,  which  soon  proceeded  to  antipathy, 
that  sho  determined  to  dissolve  a  mamage,  where,  it  is  prob- 
able, nothing  but  the  ceremony  had  as  yet  intervened.  The 
court  of  Rome  was  commonly  very  open  to  applications  of 
this  nature,  when  seconded  by  power  and  money  ;  but  as  the 
princess  foresaw  great  opposition  from  her  husband's  relations, 
and  was  impatient  to  effect  her  purpose,  she  made  her  escape 
into  England,  and  threw  herself  under  the  protection  of  thi^ 
duke  of  Glocester.  That  prince,  with  many  noble  qualities 
had  the  defect  of  being  governed  by  an  impetuous  tempef 
and  vehement  passions  ;  and  he  was  rashly  induced,  as  well 
ny  the  charms  of  the  countess  herself,  as  by  the  prospect  of 

*  Moastrelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
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possessing  lier  rich  inheritance,  to  offer  himself  to  her  as  a 
husband.  Without  waitipg  for  a  papal  dispensation ;  without 
endeavoring  to  reconcile  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  measure 
he  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage  wirfi  Jaqueline,  and 
immediately  attempted  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  her 
dominions.  Philip  was  disgusted  with  so  precipitate  a  con- 
duct :  he  reseated  the  injury  done  lo  the  duke  of  Brabant,  his 
near  relation :  he  dreaded  to  have  the  English  established  on 
all  sides  of  him ;  and  he  foresaw  the  consequences  which 
must  attend  the  extensive  and  uncontrolled  dominion  of  that 
nation,  if,  before  the  full  settlement  of  their  power,  they  in- 
sulted and  injured  an  ally  to  whom  they  had  already  been  so 
much  indebted,  and  who  was  still  so  necessary  for  supporting 
them  in  their  further  progress.  He  encouraged,  therefore,  the  ■ 
duke  of  Brabant  to  make  resistance ;  he  engaged  rnany  of 
Jaqueline's  subjocta  to  adhere  to  that  prince  :  he  himself 
marched  troops  to  his  support :  and  as  the  duke  of  Glocester 
still  persevered  in  his  purpose,  a  sharp  war  -was  suddenly 
kindled  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  quarrel  soon  became 
personal  as  well  as  political.  The  English  prince  wrote  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  complaining  of  the  opposition  made 
to  his  pretensions  ;  and  though,  in  the  main,  he  employed 
amicable  terms  in  his  letter,  he  took  notice  of  some  false- 
hoods into  which,  he  ssdd,  Philip  had  been  betrayed  during  the 
course  of  these  transactiona.  This  unguarded  expression  was 
highly  resented :  the  duke  of  Burgundy  insisted  that  he  should 
retract  il ;  and  mutual  challenges  and  defiances  passed  be 
tween  them  on  this  occasion.* 

The  duke  of  Bedford  could  easily  foresee  the  bad  effects 
of  so  ill-timed  and  imprudent  a  quarrel.  All  the  succors 
which  he  expected  from  England,  and  which  were  so  neces- 
sary in  this  critical  emergence,  were  intercepted  by  his 
brother,  and  employed  in  Holland  and  Hainault :  the  forces 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  he.  also  depended  on,  were 
diverted  by  the  same  wars :  and  besides  this  double  loss,  he 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  alienating  forever  that  con- 
federate whose  friendsliip  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
whom  the  late  king  had  enjoined  him,  with  his  dying  breath, 
uo  gratify  by  every  mark  of  regard  and  attachment.  He 
represented  all  these  topics  lo  the  duke  of  Glocester :  he 
endeavored  to  mitigate  .the  resentment  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 

«  Monsti-elet,  vol.  iL  p.  19,  20,  21. 
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gundy ;  lie  iuterposed  with  his  good  offices  between  these 
princes,  but  was  not  successful  in  any  of  his  endeavors  ;  and 
he  fouad  that  the  iinpetuosily  of  his  brother's  temper  was  still 
the  chief  obstacle  to  all  accommodation.*  For  this  reason, 
instead  of  pushing  the  victory  gaioed  at  Verneiiil,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  take  a  journey  into  England,  and  to  try, 
by  his  counsels  and  authority,  to  moderate  the  measures  of  the 
duke  of  Glocester. 

There  had  likewise  broken  out  some  difiercnces  among  tlie 
English  ministry,  which  had  proceeded  to  great  estreraitles,  and 
which  required  the  regent's  presence  to  compose  them.t  The 
bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  king's  person 
and  education  Jiad  been  intrusted,  was  a  prelate  of  great  capacity 
and  experience,  but  of  an  intriguing  and  dangerous  character ; 
and  as  he  aspu-ed  to  the  government  of  affa  1  had 
linual  disputes  with  his  nephew  the  protecto  a  d  h  g  d 
frequent  advantages  over  the  vehement  and    mp  1  mp 

of  that  princS.  [1425,1  The  duke  of  Bedf  d  mpl  3  d  h 
authority  of  parliament  to  reconcile  them ;  a  d    h  Is 

were  obliged  to  promise,  before  that  assembly  h  1  y  Id 
bury  all  quarrels  in  oblivion.f     Time  also         in    I  p 

expedients  for  composing  the  difference  w  1  h  duk  f 
Burgundy.     The  credit  of  that  prince  had  p  d  a  b    1 

from  ibe  pope  ;  by  which  not  only  Jaquelin  n      w  h 

the  duke  of  Glocester  was  annulled,  but  it  1     d     1      d 

that,  even  in  case  of  the  duke  of  Brabant's  d      1  h     Id 

never  be  lawful  for  her  to  espouse  the  E  ish  p 
Humphrey,  despairing  of  success,  married  a  h  1  dy  f 
inferior  rant,  who  had  lived  some  time  with  him  as  his 
mistress.'^  The  duke  of  Brabant  died  ;  and  his  widow,  before 
she  could  recover  possession  of  her  dominions,  was  obliged  tp 
declare  the  duke  of  Burgundy  hor  hpir,  in  case  she  should 
die  without  issue,  and  to  promise  never  to  marry  without  his 
consent.  But  though  the  affair  was  thus  terminated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Philip,  it  \eft  a  disagreeable  impression  on  his 
mind  r  it  excited  an  extreme  jealousy  of  the  English,  and 
opened  his  eyes  to  his  true  interests :  and  as  nothing  but  hia 
animosity  against  Charles  had  engaged  him  in  alliance  with 

•  Monatrelct,  vol.  ii.  p,  18. 

+  Stowe,  p.  368.    Holingsbed,  p.  590. 

*  Hall,  fol.  98,  B9.  HoUingshed,  p.  693,  594.  Polydore  Vii'gil, 
p.  4G8.    Grafton,  p.  312,  619. 
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ducted  a  body  of  one  thousand  si\  hundred  men  to  Montargis , 
™nd  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  trenches  with  so  much 
valor,  prudence,  and  good  fortune,  that  he  not  only  penetrated 
into  the  place,  hut  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  English,  and 
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obliged  Warwick  to  raise  the  siege.*  Thia  wao  the  first 
Kignul  action  that  raised  the  fame  of  Dunois,  and  opened  him 
ihe  road  to  those  great  honors  which  he  afterwards  attained. 

But  the  regent,  soon  after  his  arrival,  revived  the  reputation 
of  the  English  arras  by  an  important  enterprise  which  he 
happily  achieved.  He  secretly  brought  together,  in  separate 
detachraenfs,  a  considerable  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Brittany ; 
and  fell  so  unexpectedly  upon  that  province,  that  the  duke, 
unable  to  make  resistance,  yielded  to  all  the  terms  required 
of  hkn :  he  renounced  the  French  alliance ;  he  engaged  to 
mainlain  the  treaty  of  Troye ;  he  acknowledged  the  duke  of 
Bedford  for  regent  of  France  ;  and  promised  to  do  homage 
for  hia  duchy  to  King  Henry.t  And  the  English  prince, 
having  thus  freed  himseif  from  a  dangerous  enemy  who  iay 
behind  him,  resolved  on  an  undertaking,  which,  if  successful, 
would,  he  hoped,  cast  the  balance  between  the  two  nations, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  conquest  of  France. 

[1428.]  The  city  of  Orleans  was  so  situated  between  the 
provinces  commanded  by  Henry,  and  those  possessed  by 
Charles,  that  it  opened  an  easy  eatrance  to  either ;  and  as  the 
duke  of  Bedford  intended  to  make  a  great  effort  for  penetrat- 
ing into  the  south  of  France,  it  behoved  him  to  begin  with 
this  place,  which,  in  the  present  circumstances,  was  become 
the  most  important  in  the  kingdom.  He  committed  the  con- 
duct of  the  enterprise  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  had  newly 
brought  him  a  reenforeement  of  six  thousand  men  from  Eng- 
land, and  who  bad  much  distinguished  himself  by  his  abilities 
during  the  course  of  the  present  war.  Salisbury,  passing  the 
Loire,  made  himself  master  of  several  small  places,  which 
surrounded  Orleans  on  that  side  ;  ^  and  as  his  intentions  were 
thereby  known,  the  French  king  used  every  expedient  to 
supply  the  city  with  a  garrison  and  provisions,  and  enable  it 
to  maintain  a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  lord  of  Gaucour, 
It  brave  and  experienced  captain,  was  appointed  governor : 
many  officers  of  distinction  threw  themselves  info  the  place  : 
the  troops  which  they  conducted  were  inured  to  war,  and 
were  determined  to  make  the  most  obstinate  resistance  ;  and 
even  the  inhabitants,  disciplined  by  the  long  continuance  of 
hostilities,  were  well  qualified,  in  their  own  defence,  to  second 

"  Monatrelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  32,  33.    Holingsted,  p.  597. 

■•  Monatrelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  35,  38. 

*  MoQstrolet,  vol.  iL  p.  38,  39.    Prtyd.  Vitg.  p.  488. 
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the  efforts  of  the  most  veteran  forces.  The  ejus  of  all 
Europe  were  turned  towards  this  scene  ;  where,  it  was  reason- 
ably supposed,  the  French  were  to  make  their  liwt  stand  fof 
rnainlaining  the  independence  of  their  monarchy,  and  the 
rights  of  tlieir  sovereign. 

The  earl  of  Salisbuiy  at  last  approached  the  place  with  an 
army,  which  consisted  only  of  ten  thousand  men ;  and  not 
being  able,  with  so  small  a  force,  to  invest  so  great  a  city,  that 
commanded  a  bridge  over  the  Loire,  he' stationed  himself  on 
the  southern  side  towards  Sologne,  leaving  the  other,  towards 
the  Beausse,  still  open  to  the  enemy.  He  there  attacked  the 
fortifications  which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  ;  and, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  he  carried  several  of  them  ;  but 
was  himself  killed  hy  a  cannon  hall  as  he  was  taking  a  view 
of  the  enemy.*  The  earl  of  Suffolk  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand ;  and  being  reenforced  with  great  numbers  of  English 
and  Burgundians,  he  psissed  the  river  with  the  minn  body  of 
his  army,  and  invested  Orleans  on  the  other  side.  As  it  was 
now  the  depth  of  winter,  Suffolk,  who  found  it  difficult,  in  that 
season,  to  throw  up  intrenchments  all  around,  contented  him- 
self, for  the  present,  with  erecting  redoubts  at  different  dia- 
tances,  where  his  men  were  lodged  in  safety,  and  were  ready 
to  intercept  the  supplies  which  the  enemy  might  attempt  to 
throw  into  the  place.  Though  he  had  several  pieces  of 
artillery  in  his  camp,  (and  this  is  among  the  first  sieges  in 
Europe  where  cannon  were  found  to  be  of  importance,)  the 
art  of  engineering  was  hitherto  so  imperfect,  that  Suffolk 
trusted  more  to  famine  than  to  force  for  subduing  the  city  ; 
and  he  purposed  in  the  spring  to  Tender  the  circumvallation 
more  complete,  by  drawing  intrenchments  from  one  redoubt 
to  another.  Numberless  feats  of  valor  were  performed  both 
by  the  besiegers  and  besieged  during  the  winter ;  bold  sallies 
were  made,  and  repulsed  with  equal  boldness :  convoys  were 
sometimes  introduced,  and  often  intercepted :  the  supplies 
were  still  unequal  to  the  consuiRplion  of  the  place :  and  the 
English  seemed  daily,  though  slowly,  to  be  advancing  towards 
the  completion  of  their  enterprise. 

[14S9  ]  But  while  Suffolk  lay  in  this  situation,  the  French 
parties  ravaged  all  the  country  tround ;  and  the  besiegei's, 
who  were  obliged  to  draw  their  provisions  from  a  distance. 
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were  tiiemselves  exDosed  to  the  danger  of  want  and  famine. 
Sir  John  Fastolffe  was  bringing  up  a  large  convoy  of  every 
Iiind  of  stores,  which  he  escoried  with  a  detachment  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  mea  ;  when  he  was  attacked  hya  body 
of  four  thousand  French,  under  the  commajid  of  the  counia 
of  Clermont  and  Dunois.  Fastolffe  drew  up  his  troops  beliind 
the  wagons ;  but  the  French  generals,  afraid  of  attacking 
him  in  thai  posture,  planted  a  tetiery  of  cannon  against  him, 
which  threw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and  would  have  insured 
them  the  victory,  had  not  tlie  impatience  of  some  Scottish 
troops,  who  broke  the  line  of  battle,  brought  on  an  engage- 
ment, in  which  Fastolffe  was  victorious.  The  count  of  Dunois 
was  wounded;  and  about  five  hundred  French  were  left  on 
the  field  of  battle.  This  action,  which  was  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  present  conjuncture,  was  commonly  called  the 
battle  of  Herrings;  because  the  convoy  brought  a  great 
quantity  of  that  kind  of  pravisions,  for  the  use  of  the  English 
army  during  the  Lent  season.* 

Charles  seemed  now  to  have  but  one  expedient  for  saving 
this  city,  which  had  been  so  long  invested.  The  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  still  prisoner  ia  Engkind,  prevailed  on  the 
protector  and  the  council  to  consent  that  all  his  demesnes 
should  be  allowed  to  preserve  a  neutrality  during  the  war,  and 
should  be  sequestered,  for  greater  security,  into  the  hands  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  prince,  who  was  much  less 
cordial  in  the  English  interests  than  formerly,  went  to  Paris, 
and  made  the  proposal  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  ;  but  the  regent 
coldly  replied,  that  he  was  not  of  a  humor  to  beat  the  bushes 
while  others  ran  away  with  the  game;  an  answer  which 
so  disgusted  the  duke,  that  he  recalled  ali  the  troops  of 
Burgundy  that  acted  in  the  siege.t  This  place,  however, 
was  every  day  more  and  more  closely  mvested  by  the  Eng- 
lish :  great  scarcity  began  already  to  be  felt  by  the  garrison 
and  inhabitants  :  Charles,  in  despair  of  collecting  an  army 
which  should  dare  to  approach  the  enemy's  inlrenchments, 
not  only  gave  the  city  for  lost,  but  began  to  entertain  a  very 
dismal  prospect  with  regard  to  the  general  stale  of  his  affairs. 
He  saw  that  the  country  in  which  he  had  hitherto  with  great 
difficulty  subsisted,  would  be  kid  entirely  open  to  the  invasion 

•  Holi,  fol.  106.  Monstrelet,  vol,  ii,  p.  41,  42.  Stowe,  p.  369. 
Holingahed,  p.  600.    Polj-d.  Virg.  p.  *69.     Grafton,  p.  532. 

f  Hull,  fiiL  lOS,  Monstrelet,  vol.  U.  p.  43.  SWwe,  p  369.  Graf- 
Eon,  p.  633 
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of  a  powerful  and  victorious  enemy  ,  ind  h      !      d 
la-ined  thoughls  of  retiring  with  th^  remaiiri    f  1      f 
Languedoc  and  Dauphiny,  and  d' fending  hiti     It        1     g 
possible  in  those  remote-  provinces      Bui  it  \       f  n  f 

(his  good  prince  that,  as  he  lay  under  the  d  m  f  the 

fair,  the  women  whom  he  consulted  had  the    p  PP  t 

his  sinking  resolution  in  this  desperate  estr  my  M  y  f 
Anjou,  his  queen,, a  princess  ot  gieat  merit  and  prudence, 
vehemently  opposed  this  mea'^ure,  which,  she  foresaw,  would 
discourage  all  his  partisans,  and  serve  as  a  general  signal  for 
deserting  a  prince  who  seemed  himself  to  despair  of  success. 
His  misireas  too,  the  fair  Agnes  Sorcl,  who  lived  in  entire 
amity  with  the  queen,  seconded  all  her  remonstrances,  and 
threatened  that,  if  he  thus  pusillnnimously  threw  away  the 
sceptre  of  France,  she  would  seek  in  the  cOuri  of  England  a 
fortune  more  correspondent  to  her  wishes.  Love  was  able  to 
rouse  in  tlie  breast  of  Chavlea  that  coumge  which  ambition 
had  failed  (o  excite ;  he  resolved  to  dispute  every  inch  of 
ground  with  an  imperious  enemy,  and  rather  to  perish  with 
honor  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  than  yield  ingl6riously  to  his 
bad  fortune  ;  when  relief  was  unexpectedly  bronghi  him  by 
another  female  of  a  very  different  character,  wjio  gave  rise  to 
one  of  tlie  most  singular  revolutions  that  is  to  be  met  witli  id 
history. 

In  the  village  of  Domremi,  near  VaucOuleurs,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lorraine,  there  lived  a  country  girl  of  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  called  Joan  d'Arc,  who  was  servant  in  a  small' 
inrt,  and  who  in  that  station  had  been  accustomed  to  tend 
the  horses  of  the  guests,  to  ride  them  without  a  saddle  to  the 
watering-place,  and  to  perform  other  offices  which,  in  well 
frequented  inns,  commonly  fall  to  the  share  of  the  men  ser- 
vants.* This  girt  was  of  an  irreproachable  life,  and  bad  not 
hitherto  been  remarked  for  any  singularity ;  whether  that  she' 
bad  met  with  no  occasion  to  excite  her  genius,  or  that  the 
jnskilful  eyes  of  those  who  conversed  with  her  had  not  been 
able  to  discern  her  uncommon  merit  It  is  easy  to  imagine, 
(hat  ihe  present  situation  of  France  was  an  interesting  object 
even  to  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  would  become  ihe 
frequent  subject  of  conversation :  a  young  prince,  expelled 
(lis  throne  by  the  sedition  of  native!'  subjects,  and  by  the  arms 
of  strangers,  could  not  fail  to  move  the  compassion  of  all  big 

■  HalJ,  ioL  107.    Moiistrelet,  vol.  iL  p.  42.     Qiafton,  p-  634. 
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people  whose  l.earts  were  uticomipted  by  faction;  and  tha 
peculiar  character  of  Charles,  so  strongly  inclined  to  friend- 
ship and  the  tender  passions,  naturally  rendered  him  tlie  hero 
of  that  sex  whose  generous  minds  know  no  bounds  in  their  af- 
fections. The  siege  of  Orleans,  the  progress  of  the  English 
before  that  place,  the  great  distrp'a  of  the  garrison  and  inhab- 
itants, the  importance  of  savin?  this  city  and  its  brave  defend- 
ers, had  turned  thither  the  public  eye  ;  and  Joan,  inflamed  by 
the  general  sentiment,  was  seized  with  a  wild  desire  of  bring- 
ing relief  to  her  sovereign  in  his  present  distresses.  Her  un- 
experienced mind,  working  day  and  night  on  this  favorite 
object,  mistook  the  impulses  of  passion  for  heavenly  inspira- 
tions ;  and  she  fancied  that  she  saw  visions,  and  heard  voices, 
exhorting  her  to  reestablish  the  throne  of  France,  and  (a 
expel  the  foreign  invaders.  An  uncommon  intrepidity  of 
temper  made  her  overlook  all  the  dangers  which  might  attend 
her  in  such  a  path  ;  and  thinking  herself  destined  by  Heaven 
to  this  office,  she  threw  aside  all  that  hashfulnesa  and  timidity 
so  natural  to  her  sex,  her  years,  and  her  low  station.  She  went 
to  Vaucouleurs  ;  procured  admission  to  Baudricourt,  the  gov- 
ernor ;  informed  him  of  her  inspirations  and  intentions ;  anJ 
conjured  him  not  to  neglect  the  voice  of  God,  who'  spoke 
through  hec,  hut  to  second  those  heavenly  reyelations  which 
impelled  her  to  this  glorious  enterprise,  Baudricourl  trjated 
her  al  first  with  some  neglect ;  but  on  her  frequent  returns  to 
him,  and  importunate  solicitations,  he  began  to  remark  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  maid,  and  was  inclined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  make  so  easy  an  experiment.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  gentleman  had  discernment  enough  to  perceive, 
that  great  use  might  be  made  with  the  vul^ir  of  so  uncom- 
mon an  engine ;  or,  what  is  more  likely  in  that  credulous  age, 
was  himself  a  convert  to  this  visionary ;  but  he  adopted  at 
tast  the  schemes  of  Joan ;  and  he  gave  her  some  attendants, 
who  conducted  her  to  the  Fiench  court,  which  at  that  time 
resided  at  Chinon. 

It  is  the  business  of  history  to  distinguish  between  the 
miraculous  and  the  marvellous  ;  to  reject  the  first  in  ail  nar- 
rations merely  profane  and  human ;  to  doubt  the  second ; 
and  when  obliged  by  unquestionable  festimon)-,  as  in  the 
present  case,  to  admit  of  something  extraordinary,  to  receive 
as  little  of  it  as  is  consistent  with  the  known  facts  and  cir- 
curastance?.  It  is  pretended,  that  Joan,  immediately  on  hei 
admi^on,  knew  the  king,  though  she  had  never  seen  liia 
33* 
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face  before,  and  though  he  purposely  kept  himself  in  thd 
crowd  of  courtiers,  and  had  laid  aside  every  thing  in  his  dress 
and  apparel  which  might  distinguish  him :  that  ahe  offereii 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  supTRme  Creator,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Orleans,  and  conduct  him  to  Rheims  to  be  there  crowned 
and  anointed  ;  and  on  his  expressing  doubts  of  her  mission, 
revealed  to  him,  before  some  sworn  confidants,^  secret  which 
was  unknown  to  all  the  world'  beside  himself,  and  which 
nothing  but  a  heavenly  inspiration  could  have  discovered  to 
her:  and  that  she  demanded,  as  the  inbtrument  of  her  future 
victories,  a  particular  sword,  which  was  kept  in  the  church  of 
St.  Catharine  of  Pierboia,  and  which,  though  she  had  never 
seen  it,  she  described  by  all  its  marks,  and  by  the  place  in 
which  't  had  long  kin  neglected.*  This  is  certain,  that  all 
these  miraculous  stories  were  spread  abroad,  in  order  tc 
captivate  the  vulgar.  The  more  the  kmg  and  his  ministers 
were  determined  to  give  into  the  illusion,  the  more  scruplps 
tliey  pretended.  An  assembly  of  grave  doctors  and  theologi- 
EtDS  cautiously  e.xamined  Joan's  mission,  and  pronounced  it 
Ufiioubted  and  supernatural.  She  was  sent  to  the  parliament, 
then  residing  at  Poictiers ;  and  was  interrogated  before  that 
assembly :  the  presidents,  the  counsellors,  who  came  per- 
suaded of  her  imposture,  went  away  convinced  of  her 
inspiration.  A  ray  of  hope  began  to  break  through  that 
despair  in  which  tbe  minds  of  all  men  were  before  enveloped. 
Heaven  had  now  declared  itself  in  favor  of  France,  and  had 
laid  bare  ila  outslrelched  arm  to  take  vengeance  on  her  in- 
vaders. Few  could  distinguish  between  the  impulse  of  inclina- 
tion and  the  fore  f  '  f  d  Id  bm'ft 
the  trouble  of  so  d  sa          bl                  y 

After  these  art  flip  dpp  hdb 

for  some  time  empl  j   d  J  req  1  pi    d 

with :  she  was  ardpp  d         hbkd 

shown  m  that  mrtlhblm        bf       th        lip    pi 
Her  dexterity  in  ggl  dighqd        h 

former  occupation  w     rega  dd  flp      ffh      m 

sion ;  and  she  wa  d  w  1    1     !     d  1  m  bj 

the  spectators.     H     f    m  p  d       d      h 

was  no  longer  th  f  Sh  d 

into  a  shepberdes  mpl  j  m    h  bl 

tbe  imagination.     T  d      h  11        re 

len  years  were  sh  df         h        g  lUh 

•  HfOl,  foL  107.    HoUngahed,  p.  SOO. 
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menla  of  love  and  of  chivalry  were  thus  uniled  to  those  of 
ecthuaiasm,  in  order  lo  inflame  the  fond  fancy  of  the  people 
with  prepossessions  in  her  favor. 

When  the  engine  was  thus  dressed  up  in  fall  splendor,  it 
was  determined  to  e^ay  its  force  against  the  enemy.  Joan 
wai*  sent  lo  Blois,  where  a  large  convoy  was  prepared  for  the 
supply  of  Orleans,  and  an  army  of  ten  thousand  roOD,  under 
(he  command  of  Si.  Severe,  assembled  lo  escort  it.  She 
ordered  oM  the  soldiers  to  confess  themselves  before  they  set 
out  (,a  the  ODterprise  :  she  banished  from  the  camp  all  women 
of  biid  fame  :  she  displayed  in  her  hands  a  consecrated  ban- 
ner, wiieie  ifie  Supreme  Being  was  represented,  grasping  the 
globe  oi  earth,  and  surrounded  with  flower  de  luces.  And 
she  insisted,  in  right  of  her  prophetic  mission,  that  the  convoy 
should  enier  Orleans  by  (ho  direct  road  from  the  side  of 
Beausse :  but  the  count  of  Dunois,  unwilling  to  submit  the 
rules  of  the  military  art  to  her  Inspirations,  ordered  it  to  ap- 
proach by  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  he  knew  the 
weakest  part  of  the  English  army  was  stationed. 

Previous  to  this  attempt,  the  maid  had  wttiten  to  tha 
regent,  and  to  the  English  generals  before  Orleans,  command 
ing  theiij,  in  the  name  of  the  omnipotent  Creator,  by  whom 
she  was  commissionedi  imm  id  lately  I'o  raise  the  siege,  and  to 
evacuate  France  ;  and  menacing  them  with  divine  vengeance 
ill  case  of  their  disobedience.  All  the  English  affected  to 
speak  with  derision  of  the  maid,  and  of  her  heavenly  com- 
mission ;  and  said,  thai  the  French  king  was  now  indeed 
reduced  to  a  sorry  pass,  when  he  had  recourse  to  such  ridic- 
ulous expedients:  but  vhey  felt  their  imagination  secretly 
struck  with  the  vehement  persuasion  which  prevailed  in  all 
around  them ;  and  they  waited  with  an  anxious  expectation, 
not  unmixed  with  horror,  for  the  issue  of  these  extraordinarr 
preparations. 

As  the  convoy  approached  the  river,  a  sally  was  made  by 
the  gan'ison  on  the  side  of  Beausse,  to  prevent  the  English 
general  from  sending  any  detachment  to  the  other  side  :  Iha 
provisions  were  peaceably  embarked  in  boats,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Orleans  had  sent  to  receive  them :  the  maid 
coverf/d  with  her  troops  the  embarkation  ;  SulToik  did  no* 
venture  to  attack  her  r  and  the  French  general  carried  bacl 
the  army  in  safety  to  Biois ;  an  alteration  of  affairs  whiclt 
was  already  visible  to  all  the  world,  and  wliich  had  a  propor- 
tional effect  on  thf.  minds  of  both  parties. 
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The  maid  entered  the  city  of  Orleans,  arrayed  1:1  her  mil 
itary  garb,  and  displaying  her  consecrated  standard ;  and  was 
received  as  a  celesUal  deliverer  by  all  the  inhabitants.  Tliej 
now  believed  (hemaelvee  invincible  under  her  influecce ;  and 
Dunoia  himself,  perceiving  such  a  mighty  alteration  both  in 
friends  and  foes,  consented,  that  the  next  convoy,  which  was 
expected  in  a  few  days,  should  enter  by  the  side  of  Beausse. 
The  convoy  approached  r  no  sign  of  resistance  appeared  in 
the  besiegers  :  the  wagons  and  troops  passed  without  inter- 
ruption between  the  redoubts  of  the  English  :  a  dead  silence 
and  astonishment  reigned  among  those  troops,  formerly  so 
elated  wiiih  victory,  and  so  fierce  for  the  combat. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  was  in  a  situation  very  unusual  and 
extraordinary,  and  which  might  well  confound  the  man  of 
the  greatest  capacity  and  firmest  temper.  He  saw  his  troops 
overawed,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  divine 
infiuence  accompanying  the  maid.  Instead  of  banishing 
these  vain  terrors  by  hurry,  and  action,  and  war,  he  waited 
till  the  soldiers  should  recover  from  the  panic ;  and  he  thereby 
gave  leisure  for  those  prepossessions  to  sink  still  deeper  into 
their  minds.  The  military  max'irtis  which  are  pru'ent  in 
common  cases,  deceived  Jiim  in  these  unaccountable  events. 
The  English  felt  their  courage  daunted  and  overwhelmed; 
and  thence  inferred  a  divine  vengeance  hanging  over  them. 
The  French  drew  the  same  inference  from  an  inactivity  so 
new  and  unexpected.  JEvory  circumstance  was  no(v  reversed 
in  the  opinions  of  men,  on  which  all  depends :  the  spirit 
insulting  from  a  long  course  of  tininterrupted  success, 
was  oii  a  sudden  transferred  from  the  victors  to  the  van- 
quished. 

■  The  maid  called  aloud,  that  the  garrison  should  remain  no 
longer  on  the  defensive  ;  and  she  promised  her  followers  the 
assistance  of  Heaven  in  attacking  those  redoubts  of  the  enemy 
which  had  so  long  kept  them  in  awe,  and  which  they  had 
never  hitherto  dared  to  insult.  The  generals  seconded  her 
ardor ;  an  attack  was  made  on  one  redoubt,  and  it  proved 
successful:*  all  the  English  who  defended  (he  intrenchments 
were  put  to  the  sword  or  taken  prisoners ;  and  Sir  John 
Talbot  himself,  who  had  drawn  together,  from  the  other 
redoubts,  some  troops  to  bring  them  relief,  durst  not  appear  in 
the  open  field  against  so  formidable  an  enemy. 

*  Monsbelet,  vol.  iL  p.  4S. 
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Nothing,  after  this  success,  seemed  impossible  to  the  maia 
and  her  etithtisias^c  votaries.  She  urged  the  '  generals  to 
Rtlack  the  main  body  of  ihe  English  in  their  intrenchment^  ■ 
but  Dunois,  still  unwilling  to  hazard  the  fate  of  France  by  too 
great  temerity,  and  sensible  that  the  least  reverse  of  fortune 
would  make  all  the  present  visions  evaporate,  and  restore 
every  thing  to  its  former  condition,  checked  her  vehemence 
and  proposed  to  her  first  to  expel  the  enemy  from  iheir  forte 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  thus  lay  the  communicatioc 
with  the  country  entirely  open,  before  she  attempted  any  more 
hazardous  enterprise.  Joan  was  persuaded,  and  these  forts 
were  vigorously  assailed.  In  one  attack  the  French  were 
repulsed  ;  the  maid  was  left  almost  alone ;  she  was  obliged 
TO  retreat,  and  join  the  runaways ;  but,  displaying  her  sacred 
standard,  and  animating  them  with  her  countenance,  her 
gestures,  her  exhorlalions,  she  led  them  back  to  the  charge, 
and  overpowered  the  English  in  their  intrench ments.  In  the 
attack  of  another  fort,  she  was  wounded  in  the  neck  with  an 
arrow ;  she  retreated  a  moment  behind  the  assailants ;  she 
pulled  out  the  arrow  with  her  own  hands ;  she  had  the  wound 
quickly  dressed  ;  and  she  hastened  back  to  head  the  troops, 
and  to  plant  her  victorious  banner  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
enemy. 

By  al!  these  successes,  the  English  were  entirely  chased 
from  their  fortificntions  on  that  side  :  they  had  lost  above  six 
thousand  men  in  these  dift'ererit  actions ;  and,  what  was  still 
more  important,  their  wonted  courage  and  confidence  were 
wholly  gone,  and  had  given  place  to  amazement  and  despair. 
The  maid  returned  triumphant  over  the  bridge,  and  was  again 
received  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  city.  After  performing 
such  miracles,  she  convinced  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  of 
her  divine  mission :  men  felt  themselves  animated  as  by  a 
superior  energy,  and  thought  nothing  impossible  to  that  divine 
hand  which  so  visibly  conducted  ihem.  It  was  in  vain  even 
for  the  English  generals  to  opjiose  with  their  soldiers  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  supernatural  influence  :  they  themselves 
were  probably  moved  by  the  same  belief:  Uie  utmost  thej 
dared  to  advance  was,  that  Joan  was  not  an  instrument  of  God 
she  was  only  the  implement  of  the  devil :  but  as  the  English 
had  felt,  to  their  sad  experience,  that  the  devil  might  be 
(flowed  sometimes  to  prevail,  tliey  derived  not  much  conaola- 
tion  from  the  enforcing  of  this  opinion. 
It  might  prove  extremoly  dangerous  for  SuiTolk,  with  Bttch 
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inlimidafed  troops,  to  remain  ary  longer  in  the  presence  of  m 
courageous  and  viclorious  an  enemy  ;  he  therefore  raised  ihe 
siege,  and  retreated  with  all  the  precaution  imaginable.  The 
French  resolved  lo  push  their  conquests,  and  to  allow  the 
English  no  leisure  to  recover  from  their  consternation.  Charles 
formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  and  sent  them  to  attack 
Jevgeau,  whither  Suffolk  had  retired  with  a  detachment  of  his 
army.  The  siege  lasted'  ten  days ;  and  the  place  was  obsti- 
nately defended.  Joan  displayed  her  wonted  intrepidity  oa  the 
occasion.  She  descended  into  the  fosse,  in  leading  the  attack ; 
and  she  there  received  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  stone,  by 
which  she  was  confounded  and  beaten  to  the  ground  :  hut  she 
soon  recovered  herself,  and  in  the  end  rendered  the  a^au-t 
successful :  Suffolk  was  obliged  to  yield  himself  prisoner  to  a 
Frenchman  called  Renaud  ;  but  before  he  submitted,  he 
asked'  his  adversary  whether  he  were  a  gentleman.  On  re- 
ceiving a  satisfactory  answer,  he  demanded  whether  he  were 
a  knight  Eenaud  replied,  that  he  had  not  yet  attained  that 
honor.  "  Then  I  make  you  one,"  replied  Suffolk ;  upon 
which  he  gave  him  the  blow  with  his  sword  which  dubbed  him 
into  that  fraternity ;  and  he  immediately  surrendered  himself 
his  prisoner. 

The  remainder  of  the  English  army  was  commanded  by 
Fastolffe,  Scales,  and  Talbot,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  of 
making  their  retreat,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  a  place  of  safety ; 
while  the  French  esteemed  the  overtaking  them  equivalent  lo 
a  victory ;  so  much  had  the  events  which  passed  before  Or- 
leans altered  every  thing  between  the  two  nations  !  The 
vanguard  of  the  French  under  Richemont  and  Xaintrailles 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy  at  the  village  of  Patay.  The 
battle  lasted  not  a  moment:  the  English  were  discomfited  and 
fled  :  the  brave  Fastolffe  himself  showed  the  example  of  flight 
to  his  troops ;  and  the  order  of  the  garter  was  taken  from  him, 
as  a  punishment  for  this  inslaace  of  cowardice.*  Two  thou- 
sand men  were  killed  in  this  action,  and  both  Talbot  and 
Scales  taken  prisoners. 

In  the  account  of  all  these  successes,  the  French  writers, 
to  magnify  the  wonder,  represent  the  maid  {who  was  now 
known  by  the  appellation  of  "  the  Maid  of  Orleans")  as  no* 
only  active  in  combat,  but  as  performing  the  office  of  general 
directing  the  troops,  conducting  the  military  operations,  an 
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Bwaying  thn  deliberatioDs  in  al!  councils  of  war.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  policy  of  the  French  court  endeavored  to  maintain 
this  appearance  with  the  public  :  but  it  is  much  more  probable, 
that  Dunois  and  the  wiser  commanders  prompted  her  in  all 
her  measures,  than  that  a  country  girl,  without  experience  or 
education,  could  on  a  sudden  become  expert  in  a  profession 
which  requires  more  genius  and  capacity  than  any  olliet 
active  scene  of  life.  It  is  sufficient  praise,  that  she  could  dis- 
tinguish the  persons  on  whose  judgment  she  might  rely,  that 
she-could  seize  their  hints  ^nd  suggestions,  and  on  a  sudden, 
deliver  their  opinions  as  her  own ;  and  that  she  could  curb, 
on  occasion,  that  visionary  and  enthusiastic  spirit  with  which 
she  was  actuated,  and  could  leniper  it  with  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  was  one  part  of  the 
maid's  promise  to  Charles  :  the  crowning  of  him  at  Eheims 
was  the  other :  and  she  now  vehemently  insisted  that  he 
should  forthwith  set  out  on  that  enterprise.  A  few  wiska 
before,  such  a  proposal  would  have  appeared  the  most  exrav- 
agant  in  the  world.  Rheims  lay  in  a  distant  quarter  o(  ths 
kingdom ;  was  then  ia  the  hands  of  a  victorious  enemy  i  the 
whole  road  which  led  to  it  was  occupied  by  their  garrisons  ; 
and  no  man  could  be  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  that  such  aa 
attempt  could  so  soon  come  within  the  bounds  of  possibdity. 
But  as  it  was  extremely  the  interest  of  Charles  to  maintain 
the  belief  of  something  extraordinary  and  divine  in  these 
events,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  present  consternation  of  the 
English,  he  resolved  to  follow  the  exhortations  of  his  warlike 
prophetess,  and  to  lead  his  army  upon  this  promising  adven- 
ture. Hitherto  he.  had  kept  remote  from  the  scene  of  war : 
as  the  safety  of  the  state  depended  upon  his  person,  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  restrain  bis  military  ardor :  but  observing 
this  prosperous  turn  of  affairs,  he  now  determined  to  appear 
at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  to  set  the  example  of  valor  to 
all  his  soldiers.  And  the  French  nobility  saw  at  once  their 
young  sovereign  assuming  a  new  and  more  brilliant  character, 
seconded  by  fortune,  and  conducted  by  the  hand  of  Heaven : 
and  they  caught  fresh  zea!  to  exert  themselves  in  replacing 
him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Charles  set  out  for  Eheims  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
men:  he  passed  by  Troye,  which  opened  its  gates  to  him'. 
Chalons  imitated  the  example :  Rheims  sent  him  a  depubttion 
with  its  keys,  before  his  approach  to  it:    and  he  sc^  fiel| 
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peixj«nred,  aa  he  passed  along,  that  he  was  marching  through 
an  liwemy's  covrntry.  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was 
here  )  erformed  *  with  the  holy  oil,  which  a  pigeon  had  hrought 
to  Kii  i  Clovis  from  heaven,  on  the  first  establishment  cf  fiie 
Frencw  monarchy  :  the  maid  of  Orleans  stood  by  his  side  in 
complete  armor,  and  displayed  her  sacred  banner,  which  had 
BO  often  dis^pated  and  contounded  his  fiercest  enemies  :  and 
ihe  people  shouted  with  the  most  unfeigned  joy,  on  viewing 
such  a  complication  of  wonders.  After  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony,  flie  maid  threw  herself  at  the  kmg's  feet,  embraced 
his  knees,  and  with  a  flood  of  tears,  which  pleasure  and  ten- 
derness extorted  from  her,  she  congratulated  him  on  this 
(ingular  and  marvellous  event 

Charles,  thus  crowned  and  anointed,  became  more  respecta- 
ble ia  ihe  eyes  of  all  his  subjects,  and  seemed,  in  a  manner, 
to  receive  anew,  from  a  heavenly  commission,  his  title  to 
iheir  allegiance.  The  inclinations  of  men  swaying  their  belief, 
so  one  doubted  of  the  inspirations  and  prophetic  spirit  of  the 
maid ;  so  many  incidents  which  passed  all  human  comprehen* 
won,  left  little  room  to  question  a  superior  influence  :  and  the 
real  and  undoubted  facts  brought  credit  to  every  exaggeration , 
which  could  scarcely  be  rendered  more  wonderf:il.  Laon, 
Soisaons,  Chafeau-Thierri,  Provins,  and  many  other  towns  and 
fortresses  in  that  neighborhood,  immediately  after  Charles's 
coronation,  submitted  to  him  on  the  first  summons ;  and  the 
whole  nation  was  disposed  to  give  him  the  most  zealous  testi- 
monies of  their  duty  and  aflection. 

Nothing  can  impress'  us  with  a  higher  idea  of  the  wisdom, 
address,  and  resolution  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  iban  his  being 
able  to  maintain  himself  in  so  perilous  a  situation,  and  to  pre- 
serve some  fooling  in  France,  after  the  defection  oi  so  many 
places,  and  amidst  the  universal  inclination  of  the  rest  to 
imitate  that  Gontagious  example.  This  prince  seejned  present 
every  where  by  his  vigilance  and  foresight:  he  employed 
every  resource  which  fortune  had  yet  left  him  :  he  put  all  the 
English  garrisons  in  a  posture  of  defence  :  he  kept  a  watchful 
eye  over  every  attempt  among  the  French  towards  an  insur- 
rection :  he  retained  the  Parisians  in  obedience,  by  alternately 
employing  caresses  and  severity :  and  knowing  that  ihe  duke 
of  Bui^undy  was  already  wavering  in  his  fidelity,  he  acted 
with  so  much  skill  and  prudence,  as  to  renew,  in  this  danger- 
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ous  crisis,  his  alliance  with  t]  the 

utmost  importance  to  the  cred  iUsh 

government. 

The  small  supplies  which  he  the 

talents  of  this  great  man  in  a  s'  rdor 

of  the   English  for   foreign  c  lely 

ahated  by  time  and  reflection:  . ^ -   --''  '° 

have  become  sensible  of  the  danger  which  might  attend  their 
further  progress :  no  supply  of  money  could  be  obtained  by 
the  regent  during  his  greatest  distresses:  and  men  enlisted 
slowly  under  his  standard,  or  soon  deserted,  by  reason  of  the 
wonderful  accounts  which  had  reached  England,  of  the  magic, 
and  sorcery,  and  diabolical  power  of  the  maid  of  Orleans.* 
It  happened  fortunately,  in  this  emergency,  that  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  now  created  a  cardinal,  landed  at  Calais  with  a 
body  of  five  thousand  men,  which  he  was  conducting  into 
Boliemia,  on  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites.  He  was  per- 
suaded to  lend  these  troops  to  -his  nephew  during  the  present 
difficulties;  t  and  the  regent  was  thereby  enabled  to  take  the 
field,  and  to  oppose  the  French  king,  who  was  advancing  with 
his  army  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 

The  extraordinary  capacity  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  appeared 
ftlao  in  his  military  operations.  He  attempted  to  restore  the 
courage  of  his  troops  by  boldly  advancing  to  the  face  of  the 
enemy ;  but  he  chose  his  posts  with  so  much  caution,  as  always 
to  decline  a  combat,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  Charles  to 
attack  him.  He  still  attended  that  prince  in  all  his  move- 
ments ;  covered  his  own  towns  and  garrisons ;  and  kept  himself 
in  a  posture  to  reap  advantage  from  every  imprudence  or  false 
step  of  the  enemy.  The  French  army,  which  consisted 
mostly  of  volunteers,  who  served  at  their  own  expense,  soon 
after  retired  and  was  disbanded  ;  Charles  went  to  Bourges,  the 
ordinary  place  of  his  residence  ;  but  not  till  he  made  himself 
master  of  Compiegne,  Beauvais,  Senlis,  Sens,  Laval,  Lagni, 
St,  Denis,  and  of  many  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
wi.uch  the  affections  of  the  people  had  put  into  his  hands, 

[1430.]  The  regent  endeavored  to  revive  the  declining 
Btate  of  his  affairs,  by  bringing  over  the  young  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  having  him  crowned  and  anointed  at  Paris.|  All 
the  vassals  of  the  crown  who  lived  within  the  provinces  pos- 

•  Rymor,  voL  x.  p.  453,  i72.  t  Kynier,  voL  x.  p.  iiU 
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sessed  by  the  English,  swore  anew  allegiance,  and  dia  "noniage 
to  him.  But  this  ceremony  was  cold  and  insipid,  compared 
wilh  the  lustre  which  had  attended  the  coronation  of  Charles 
at  Rheims ;  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  expected  more  effect 
from  an  accident,  which  put  into  his  hands  the  person  that  had 
been  the  author  of  all  his  calamities. 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  after  the  coronation  of  Charlos,  de- 
clared to  the  count  of  Dunois  that  her  wishes  were  now  fully 
gratified,  and  that  she  had  no  further  desire  than  to  return  to 
her  former  condition,  and  to  the  occupation  and  course  of  life 
which  became  her  sex :  but  that  nobleman,  sensible  of  the 
great  advantages  which  might  still  be  reaped  from  her  pres- 
ence in  the  army,  exhorted  her  to  persevere,  till,  by  the  final 
espulsioa  of  the  English,  she  had  brought  all  her  prophecies 
to  their  full  completion.  In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  she 
threw  herself  into  the  town  of  Compiegne,  which  was  at  that 
time  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  assisted  by  the  earls 
of  Arundel  and  Sufiolk;  and  the  garrison,  on  her  appearance, 
believed  themselves  thenceforth  invincible.  But  their  joy  was 
of  short  duration.  The  maid,  next  day  after  her  arrival, 
headed  a  sally  upon  the  quartera  of  John  of  Luxembourg; 
she  twice  drove  the  enemy  from  their  intrenchments ;  finding 
their  numbers  to  increase  every  mometit,  she  ordered  a  retreat ; 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  pursuers,  she  turned  upon  them, 
and  made  them  again  recoil ;  but  being  here  deserted  by  her 
friends,  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  she  was  at  last,  after 
exerting  the  utmost  valor,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Burgundians.* 
The  common  opinion  was,  that  the  French  officers,  finding 
the  merit  of  every  victory  ascribed  to  her,  had,  in  envy  to  her 
renown,  by  which  they  were  themselves  so  much  eclipsed, 
willingly  exposed  her  to  this  fatal  accident. 

The  envy  of  her  friends,  on  this  occasion,  was  not  a  greater 
proof  of  her  merit  than  the  triumph  of  her  enemies.  A  com- 
plete victory  would  not  have  given  more  joy  to  the  English 
and  their  partisans.  The  service  of  Te  Deum,  which  has  so 
often  been  profaned  by  princes,  was  publicly  celebrated  on 
this  fortunate  event  at  Paris.  The  duke  of  Bedford  fancied 
that,  by  the  captivity  of  that  extraordinary  woman,  who  had 
blasted  all  his  successes,  he  should  again  recover  his  former 
ascendant  over  France ;  and  to  push  farther  the  present  advan- 
tage, he  purchased  the  captive  from  John  of  Luxembourg,  and 
formed  a  prosecution  a,gainst  her,  which,  whether  it  proceeded 

•  StowB,  p.  371. 
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from  vengeance  or  po'icy,  was  equilly  barbarous  and  dta- 
li  on  arable. 

[1431.]  There  was  _  " 
not  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  o 
courtesy  and  good  usage  which  civilized  nations  practise 
towai-ds  enemies  on  these  occasions  She  had  never,  in  her 
military  capacity,  forfeited,  by  any  act  of  treachery  or  cruelty, 
her  claim  to  that  treatment ;  she  was  unstained  by  any  civil 
crime  :  even  the  virtues  and  the  very  decorums  of  her  sex  had 
ever  been  rigidly  observed  by  her ;  and  though  her  appearing 
in  war,  and  leading  armies  to  battle,  may  seem  an  exception, 
she  had  thereby  performed  such  signal  service  to  her  prince, 
that  she  had  abundantly  compensated 'for  this  irregularity ;  and 
was,  on  that  very  account,  the  more  an  object  of  praise  and 
admiration.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford to  interest  religion  some  way  in  the  prosecution,  and  to 
cover  under  that  cloak  his  violation  of  justice  and  humanity. 

The  bishop  of  Beauvtus,  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  the.  Eng- 
lish interests,  presented  a  petition  against  Joan,  on  pretence 
that  she  was  taken  within  the  bounds  of  his  diocese ;  and  he 
desired  to  have  her  tried  by  an  ecclesiastical  court  for  sorcery, 
impiety,  idolatry,  and  magic ;  the  university  of  Paris  was  ao 
mean  as  to  join  in  the  same  request :  several  prelates,  among 
whom  the  cardinal  of  Winchester  was  the  only  Englishman, 
were  appointed  her  judges ;  they  held  (heir  court  in  Rouen, 
where  the  young  king  of  England  then  resided :  and  the  maid, 
clothed  in  her  former  military  apparel,  but  loaded  with  irons, 
was  produced  before  this  tribunal. 

She  first  desired  to  be  eased  of  her  chains :  her  judges  an- 
Bwered,  that  she  had  once  already  attempted  an  escape  by 
throwing  herself  from  a  tower;  she  confessed  the  fact,  main- 
tained the  justice  of  her  intention,  and  owned  that,  if  she  could, 
she  would  still  execute  that  purpose.  All  her  other  speeches 
showed  the  same  firmness  and  intrepidity :  though  harassed 
with  interrogatories  during  the  course  of  near  four  months,  she 
never  betrayed  any  weakness  or  womanish  submission ;  and 
no  advantage  was  gained  over  her.  The  point  which  her 
judges  pushed  most  vehemently,  vr&s  her  visions  and  revela- 
tions, and  interccurse  with  departed  saints ;  and  they  asked  her, 
whether  she  would  submit  to  the  church  the  truth  of  these 
inspirations  ;  she  replied,  that  she  would  submit  them  to  Giod, 
the  fountain  of  truth.  They  then  exclaimed,  that  she  was  a 
heretic,  and  denied  the  authority  of  the  church.  She  appealed 
to  the  pope  :  hey  rejected  her  appeal. 
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They  asked  her,  why  she  put  trust  ii\  her  slandnnl,  whii"ii 
had  been  consecrated  by  magicil  mcintations  she  rcpUed 
that  she  put  trust  in  the  Supreme  Be\ng  aione,  whose  imiga 
was  impressed  upon  it.  They  demanded,  why  she  carried  la 
her  hand  that  standard  at  the  anointmeni  and  coronation  of 
Charles  at  Rheims ;  she  answered,  that  the  peraon  who  had 
shared  the  danger  was  entitled  to  shaie  the  glory  When 
accused  of  going  to  war,  contrir\  to  the  decorums  of  het 
sex,  and  of  assuming  government  and  command  over  men, 
she  scrupled  not  to  reply,  that  her  sole  purpose  was  to  defeat 
the  English,  and  to  expel  them  the  Itmgdom  In  the  issue, 
slie  was  condemned  for  all  the  cnmes  of  which  she  had 
been  accused,  aggravated  b>  heres)  ,  her  levelations  were 
declared  to  be  inventions  of  the  devil  to  delude  the  people , 
and  she  was  sentenced  to  be  delivered  o^er  to  the  secular 
arm. 

Joan,  so  long  surrounded  by  ins  elerate  enemies,  w  ho  treated 
her  with  every  mark  of  contumely,  biowbeaten  and  over- 
awed by  men  of  superior  rank,  and  men  invested  with  the 
ensigns  of  a  sacred  character,  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  revere,  felt  her  spirit  at  last  subdued  ;  and  those  visionary 
dreams  of  ins  i  ■  t'       in  which  she  had  been  buoyed  up  by 


her.  On  the  sight  of  a  dress  in  which  she  had  acquired  so 
much  renown,  and  which,  she  once  believed,  she  wore  by  the 
particular  appointment  of  Heaven,  all  her  former  ideas  and 
passions  revived ;  and  she  ventured  in  her  solitude  to  clothe 
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herself  again  in  the  forlgidden  garment.  Her  insidious  eiia 
mies  caught  her  in  that  situation  ;  her  fault  was  interpreted  &.■ 
be  no  less  than  a  relapse  into  heresy ;  no  recantalioa  wouU 
now  suffice  ;  and  no  pardon  could  be  granted  her.  She  waa 
condemned  to  be  burned  in  the  market-place  of  Eouen  ;  and 
the  infamous  sentence  waa  accordingly  executed.  This 
admirable  heroine,  to  whom  the  more  generous  superstition 
of  the  ancients  would  have  trected  altars,  was,  on  pretence 
of  heresy  and  magic,  delivered  over  alive  to  the  flames,  and 
expiated,  by  that  dreadful  punishment,  the  signal  servieea 
which  she  had  rendered  to  her  prince  and  to  her  native 
country. 

[1432.]  The  affairs  of  the  English,  far  from  being  ad- 
vanced by  this  esecution,  went  every  day  more  and  more  to 
decay :  the  great  abilities  of  the  regent  were  unable  to  resist 
the  strong  inclination  which  bad  seized  the  French  lo  return 
under  the  obedience  of  their  rightful  sovereign,  and  which 
that  act  of  cruelty  was  ill  fitted  to  remove.  Chartres  waa 
surprised,  by  a  stratagem  of  the  count  of  Dunois:  a  body  of 
(he  English,  under  Lord  Willoughby,  vras  defeated  at  St. 
Celerin  upon  the  Sarle  :  *  the  fair  in  the  suburbs  of  Caen, 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  English  territories,  was  pillaged  by 
De  Lore,  a  Frencli  officer :  the  duke  of  Bedford  himself  was 
obliged  by  Dunois  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lagni  with  some  loss 
of  reputation  :  and  all  these  misfortunes,  though  Sight,  yet 
being  continued  and  uninterrupted,  brought  discreait  on  the 
English,  and  menaced  them  with  an  approaching  revolution. 
But  the  chief  detriment  which  the  regent  sustained,  was  by 
the  death  of  his  duchess,  who  had  hitherto  preserved  some 
appearance  of  friendship  betwef  ii  him  and  her  brother,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy ;  f  and  his  marriage,  soon  afterwards,  with 
Jaqueiine  of  Luxembourg,  was  the  beginning  of  a  breach 
between  thera.J  Philip  complained,  that  the  regent  had  never 
had  the  civility  to  inform  him  of  bis  intentions,  and  that  so 
sudden  a  marriage  was  a  slight  on  hiiS  sister's  memory.  The 
cardinal  of  Winchester  meditated  a  reconciliation  between 
these  princes,  and  brought  both  of  them  to  St.  Omcrs  for  that 
purpose.  The  duke  of  Bedford  here  expected  the  first  visit, 
both  as  he  was  son,  brother,  and  uncle  to  a  king,  and  because 
lie  had  already  made  such  advances  as  lo  come  into  the  duke 
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of  Buigiindy's  temtories,  in  order  to'have  an  iulerview  witH 
him :  but  Philip,  proud  of  his  great  power  and  independeo' 
dominions,  refused  to  pay  this  compliioent  to  the  regent :  and 
the  two  princes,  unable  to  adjust  the  ceremonial,  parted  with 
out  seeing  each  otlier-;  *  a  bad  prognostic  of  tlieir  cordial 
intentions  to  renew  past  amity ! 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  iaterosts  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  than  to  unite  the  crowns  of  France  and 
England  on  the  same  head;  an  event  which,  had  it  taken 
place  woild  have  reduced  the  duke  to  the  rank  of  a  petty 
pr  nee,  and  lia\e  rendeied  his  situation  enUrely  de[.endent  and 
prccaiious  The  title  also  to  the  crown  of  Fr-*noe,  which 
alter  the  iailure  of  the  elder  branches,  might  accrue  to  the 
duke  or  his  posterity,  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  treaty  of 
Tioye  and  strangers  and  enemies  were  thereby  irrtvocably 
fixed  upon  the  throne  Re/cige  alone  had  carried  Philip 
into  these  impolitic  measures ,  and  a  point  of  honor  had 
hitherto  induced  him  to  maintain  them  But  as  it  is  the 
lafure  of  passion  gradually  to  decaj,  while  the  sea^e  of 
mrerest  mamtams  a  permanent  infltence  and  authontj,  the 
duke  had  for  some  years,  appeared  sen&ibly  to  lelent  m  his 
animosity  against  Charles  and  to  hearken  willmgly  to  the 
apologies  made  by  that  pnnce  for  the  muri'er  of  the  late  duko 
of  Burgundy  Ha  extreme  youth  wa"  pletded  m  hia  fa\or, 
his  incapacity  to  judge  for  himself,  the  ascendant  gained 
over  him  by  his  ministers ,  and  hia  imbility  to  resent  a  deed 
which  without  his  knowledge,  hid  been  perpetrited  by  those 
under  whose  guidance  he  was  then  placed.  The  more  to 
flatter  the  pride  of  Phijip,  the  king  of  France  had  banished 
from  his  court  and  presence  Tanegui  de  Cliatel,  and  all  those 
>¥ho  were  concerned  in  that  assassination  ;  and  had  offered  to 
make  every  other  atonement  which  could  be  required  of  him. 
The  distress  which  Charles  had  already  suffered,  had  tended 
to  gratify  the  duke's  revenge ;  the  miseries  to  which  France 
had  been  so  long  exposed,  had  begun  to  move  his  compassion ; 
and  the  cries  of  all  Europe  admonished  him,  that  his  resent- 
ment, which  might  hitherto  be  deemed  pious,  would,  if  carried 
further,  be  universally  condemned  as  barbarous  and  unrelent- 
ing. While  the  duke  was  in  this  disposition,  every  disgust 
which  he  received  from  England  made  a  double  impression 
upon  him ;  the  entreaties  of  the  count  of  Ricbemont  and  tha 

•  Monstrelet,  viil.  ii.  p.  90.    Grafton,  p.  fiGI, 
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dulte  of  Bourbon,  who  had  married  his  two  sislers,  had 
weight ;  and  he  finally  determined  to  unite  himself  to  the 
royal  family  of  France,  from  which  his  own  was  descended. 
[1435.]  For  this  purpose,  a  congress  was  appointed  at  Arras 
under  the  mediation  of  deputies  from  the  pope  and  the  eouncil 
of  Basle  :  the  duke  of  Burgundy  came  thither  in  person  :  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  the  count  of  Richemont,  and  other  persons 
of  high  rank,  appeared  as  ambassadors  from  France :  and 
the  English  having  also  been  invited  to  attend,  the  cardinal 
of  Winchester,  the  bishops  of  Norwidi  and  St.  David's,  the 
earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Suffolk,  with  others,  received  from 
the  protector  md  council  a  commission  for  that  purpose.*. 

The  conferences  were  held  in  the  albey  of  St.  Vaast 
and  began  with  discussing  the  proposals  of  the  two  croivna, 
which  were  so  wide  of  each  other  as  to  admit  of  no  hopes  of 
accommodation.  France  offered  to  cede  Normandy  with 
Guienne,  but  both  of  them  loaded  with  the  usual  homage  and 
vassalage  to  the  crown.  As  the  claims  of  England  upon 
France  were  universally  unpopular  in  Europe,  the  mediators 
declared  the  offers  of  Charles  very  reasonable,  and  the  car- 
dinal of  Winchester,  with  the  other  English  ambassadors, 
without  giving  a  particular  detail  of  their  demands,  immedi- 
ately left  the  congress.  There  remained  nothing  but  to  dis- 
cuss the  mutual  pretensions  of  Charles  and  Philip.  These 
were  easily  adjusted  ;  the  vassal  was  in  a  situation  to  give  law 
to  his  superior ;  and  he  exacted  conditions  which,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  present  necessity,  would  have  been  deemed,  to 
the  last  degree,  dishonorable  and  disadvantageous  to  the 
crown  of  France,  Besides  making  repealed  atonements  and 
acknowledgments  for  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
Charles  was  obliged  to  cede  all  the  towns  of  Picardy  which  lay 
between  the  Somme  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  he  yielded  sev- 
eral other  territories ;  he  agreed  that  these  and  all  the  other 
dominions  of  Philip  should  be  held  by  him,  during  his  life, 
without  doing  any  homage,  or  swearing  fealty  to  the  presen 
king  J  and  he  freed  his  subjects  from  all  obligatjons  to  alle- 
giance, if  ever  he  infringed  this  treaty.t  Such  were  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  France  purchased  the  friendship  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  duke  sent  a  herald  to  England  with  a  letter,  in  which 

•  Rymec,  voL  x.  p.  611,  612. 

t  Mimstcelat,  vol  ii.  p.  112.     Grsftoii,  p.  SS5. 
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he  notified  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Arnia,  ai.d  apolo' 
gized  for  his  departure  from  that  of  Troye.  The  council 
received  the  herald  wtih  great  coliineaa  :  they  even  assigned 
him  his  lodgings  in  a  shoemaker's  house,  by  way  of  insult ;  and 
the  populace  were  so  incensed,  that  if  tl:e  duke  of  Gloceater 
had  not  given  him  guards,  his  life  had  been  exposed  to  danger 
when  he  appeared  in  the  streets.  The  Flemings,  and  other 
Bubjecls  of  Philip,  were  insulted,  and  some  of  them  murdered 
by  the  Londoners  ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  tend  towards 
a  rupture  between  thq  two  nations.*  These  violences  were 
not  disagreeable  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  as  they  afforded 
him  a  pretence  for  the  further  measures  which  he  intended  to 
fake  against  the  English,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  implaca- 
ble and  d  .ngerous  enemies. 

A  few  days  af\er  the  duke  of  Bedford  receivfd  intelligence 
of  liiis  treaty,  so  fatal  t^-  the  interests  of  England,  he  died  at 
Kouen;  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  and  of  many  virtues;  and 
whose  memory,  except  from  the  barbarous  execution  of  the 
maid  of  Orleans,  was  unsullied  by  any  considerable  blemish. 
Isabella,  queen  of  France,  died  a  little  before  him,  despised  by 
the  English,  detested  by  the  French,  and  reduce.d,  in  ber  lat- 
ter jears  to  regard  with  an  unnatural  hoior  the  progress  and 
success  of  her  own  son,  m  reco^  ering  possess  on  of  his  kmg 
dom  Th  s  period  was  also  signal  zed  by  the  death  of  the  earl 
of  Arundelt  a  great  Fnglish  genpial  who  thoigh  he  com 
(nanded  three  thousand  men  was  foiled  bj  XamtraiUos  at  the 
head  of  sx  hundred  '^nd  soon  afler  expired  of  the  wounds 
which  he  received  in  the  act  on 

[1436J  The  Molent  factions  which  prevailed  between  the 
duke  of  Gloces  er  and  the  cardinal  of  U  nche&ter,  pre  i  nted 
int,  E""!  sh  f  im  taking  the  proper  mt-asuies  for  repiirng 
these  1  lultiplied  losses  and  thicw  all  fl  eir  afFiirs  into  confu 
sion  The  pop  ilar  ty  of  tne  duke  and  his  near  relaf  on  tp 
the  crown  gave  h  m  advantages  q  the  contest  which  he  of^en 
lost  by  his  open  and  tnguarded  temper  unfit  to  struggle  w  th 
the  politic  and  mtere'jfed  spir  t  of  his  rival  The  balance 
meanwhile  of  these  par  ics  kept  every  thing  in  suspend 
fore  gn  affairs  were  m  th  neglected  and  though  the  duke 
of  \oTk  son  to  that  eirl  of  Cimbrdgo  who  wis  execut 
ed  m  the  begmning  of  the  last  reign,  was  appointed  successor 
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to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  it  was  seven  months  before  his  com- 
mission passed  tlie  seals  ;  and  the  English  remained  so  long 
in  an  enemy's  cojntry,  without  a  proper  head  or  governor. 

The  new  governor,  oti  his  arrival,  found  the  capital  already 
lost.  The  Parisians  had  always  been  more  attached  to  the 
Burgundian  than  to  the  English  interest ;  and  after  the  conulu- 
sion  of  the  treaty  of 'Arras,  their  affections,  without  any 
further  control,  universally  led  them  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance under  their  native  sovereign.  The  constable,  together 
with  Lite-Adam,  the  same  person  who  had  before  put  Paris 
into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  introduced  in  iha 
night-time  by  inieiligence  with  the  ciliaens  :  Lord  Willoughby, 
who  commanded  only  a  small  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  was  expelled  :  this  nobleman  discovered  valor  and  presi- 
ence  of  mind  on  the  occasioil ;  but  unable  to  guard  so  large  a 
place  against  such  multitudes,  he  retired  into  the  Bastile,  and 
being  there  invested,  hp  delivered  up  thai  fortress,  and  was 
conlented  to  stipulate  for  the  safe  retreat  of  hia  troops  into 
Normandy.* 

In  the  same  season,  the  diike  of  Burgundy  openly  took  part 
against  England,  and  commenced  hostilities  by  the  siege  of 
Calais,  the  only  place  which  now  gave  the  English  any  sure 
hold  of  France,  and  slill  rendered  them  dangerous.  As  he 
was  beloved  among  his  own  subjects,  and  had  acquired  the 
epithet  of  Good,  frcinl  his  popular  qualities,  he  was  able  to 
interest  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  success 
of  this  enterprise ;  and  he  invested  that  place  with  an  army 
formidable  from  iia  numbers,  but  without  experience,  disci- 
pline, or  military  spirit.t  On  the  first  alarm  of  this  siege,  the 
duke  of  Glocester  assembled  some  forces,  sent  a  defiance  to 
Philip,  and  challenged  him  to  wait  the  event  of  a  battle,  which 
he  promised  to  give,  as  soon  as  the  wind  would  permit  him  to 
reach  Calais.  The  warlike  genius  of  the  English  had  at  that 
lime  rendered  them  terrible  to  all  the  northern  pans  of  Europe  ; 
especially  to  the  Flemings,  who  were  more  expert  in  manu- 
factures than  in  arms ;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  being 
already  foiled  in  some  attempts  before  Calais,  and  observing 
the  discontent  and  terror  of  his  own  army,  thought  proper  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  to  retreat  before  the  arrival  of  iheenemy.f 

•  Monatrelet,  voL  iL  p.  127.    Grafton,  p.  6BS. 
t  Monscrdet,  vol.  ii,  p,  136,  130,  132.      Holing,  p.  613.     Grailon, 
p.  671. 

]  Monstrolct,  toI.  ii.  p.  136.    HOjing.  p.  314, 
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The  EaglJah  were  still  masters  of  many  fine  provinces  in 
France ;  but  retained  possession  more  by  tlie  extreme  weak- 
ness of  Charles,  than  by  the  strength  of  their  own  garrisons  oi 
llie  force  of  their  armies.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be. more  sur 
prising  than  the  feeble  efforts  made,  during  the  course  of  sev- 
eral years,  by  these  two  potent  nations  against  each  other; 
while  the  one  struggled  for  inde[)endence,  and  the  other 
aspired  to  a  total  conquest  of  its  rival.  The  general  want  of 
industry,  commerce,  and  police  in  that  age,  had  rendered  all 
ihe  European  nations,  and  France  and  England  no  less  than 
the  others,  unfit  for  bearing  the  burdens  of  war,  when  it  waa 
prolonged  beyond  one  season  ;  and  the  continuance  of  hos-. 
tilities  had,  long  ere  this  time,  exhausted  the  force  and 
patience  of  both  kingdoms.  Scarcely  could  the  appearance 
of  jin  army  be  brought  into,  the  field  on  either  side  ;  and  all 
the  operations  consisted  in  the  surprif>al  of  places,  in  the  ren- 
counter of  detached  pardes,  and  in  incursions  upon  Jhe  open 
country ;  which  were  performed  hy  small  bodies,  asaembied 
on  a  sudden  from  the  neighboring  garrisons.  In  this  method 
of  conducting  the  war,  the  French  fing  had  much  the  advan- 
tage :  the  affections  of  the  people  were  entirely  on  his  side : 
intelligence  was  early  brought  him  of  the  state  and  motions  of 
the  enemy:  the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  join  in  any  attempts 
against  the  garrisons ;  and  thus  ground  waa  continually,  though 
slowly,  gained  upon  the  English.  The  duke  of  York,  who 
was  a  prince  of  abilities,  struggled  against  these  difficulties 
during  the  course  of  five  years ;  and  being  assisted  by  the 
valor  of  Lord  Talbot,  soon  after  created  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
he  performed  actions  which  acquired  him  honor,  but  merit 
not  the  attention  of  posterity.  It  would  have  been  well,  had 
this  feeble  war,  in  sparing  the  blood  of  the  people,  prevented 
likewise  all  other  oppressions  ;  and  had  the  fury  of  men, 
which  reason  and  justice  cannot  restrain,  thus  happily  re- 
ceived a  check  from  their  impotence  and  inability.  But  the 
French  and  English,  though  they  exerted  such  small  force, 
were,  however,  stretching  beyond  their  resources,  which  were 
still  smaller  ;  and  the  troops,  destitute  of  pay,  were  obliged  to 
Bubaist  by  plundering  and  oppressing  the  country,  both  of  friends 
and  enemies.  The  fields  in  all  the  north  of  France,  which 
was  the  seat  of  war,  were  Isdd  waste  and  left  uncultivated.* 
'1440.]     The  cities  were  gradually  depopulated,  not  by  tha 

•  Grafton,  p.  662. 
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jlood  spilt  in  batile,  but  by  the  more  deetruclive  pillage  of  the 
garrisons ;  *  and  both  parties,  weary  of  hostilities  wliich  decid- 
ed nothing,  seemed  at  last  desirous  of  peace,  and  they  set  on 
foot  negotiations  for  that  purpose.  But  the  proposals  of 
France,  and  the  demands  of  England,  were  still  so  wide  of 
each  other,  that  all  hope  of  accommodation  immediately  van- 
ished. The  English  ambassadors  demanded  restitution  of  ait 
the  provinces  wliich  had  once  been  annexejl  to  England, 
together  with  the  final  cession  of  Calais  and  its  district ;  and 
required  the  possession  of  these  extensive  territories  without 
the  burden  of  any  fealty  or  homage  on  the  part  of  their  prince : 
the  French  offered  only  part  of  Guienne,  part  of  Normandy, 
and  Calais,  loaded  with  the  usual  burdens.  It  appeared  in 
vain  to  continue  the  negotiation  while  tliere  was  so  little  pros- 
pect of  agreement.  The  English  were  still  (oo  haughty  to 
stoop  from  the  vast  hopes  which  they  had  formerly  entertained, 
and  to  accept  of  terms  more  suitable  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  duke  of  York  soon  after  resigned  his  government  lo 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  a  nobleman  of  reputaiion,  whom  death 
prevented  from  long  enjoying  this  dignity.  The  duke,  upon 
the  demise  of  that  nobleman,  returned  to  his  chaise;  and 
during  his  administration,  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
king  of  England  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  had  oe- 
come  necessary  for  the  commercial  interests  of  their  subjects,! 
The  war  with  France  continued  in  the  samS  languid  and  lee- 
ble  state  as  before. 

The  captivity  of  five  princes  of  the  biood,  taken  prboners 
le  of  Azincour,  was  a  considerable  advantage,  wnich 
long  enjoyed  over  its  enemy;  but  this  supeiiority 
was  now  entirely  lost.  Some  of  tliese  princes  had  died ;  some 
had  been  ransomed ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  most  power- 
ful among  them,  was  the  last  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,     He  olTered  the  sum  of  fifty-four  thousand  noblesj 

*  Port^cue,  who  soon  after  this  period  visited  France,  in  the  train 
of  Prince  Heniy,  apeaka  of  tiat  kingdom  aa  a  desert,  in  campariaon 
of  England.  See  h^  treatise  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliie.  Thougli 
■we  make  allowance  for  the  partialities  of  Fortescue,  there  must  have 
been  some  foundation  for  his  account ;  and  these  destructive  ivajs  aro 
the  moat  likely  reason  to  be  ass^ed  for  the  difiecenco  remai'kod  by 
this  author. 

+  Grafton,  p.  673. 

t  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  764.  776.  782,  795,  796.  This  sum  was  equal 
ta  thirty-^  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  t»u  present  moue;,    A 
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for  his  liberty ;  and  when  this  proposal  was  laid  before  the 
council  of  England,  as  every  question  was  there  an  object  of 
faction,  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Glocester,  and  that  of  the 
cardinal  of  Winchester,  were  divided  in  their  senlimenls  with 
regard  to  it.  The  duke  reminded  the  council  of  the  dying 
advice  of  the  late  king,  that  none  of  these  prisoners  sliould  on 
any  account  he  released,  till  his  son  siiould  be  of  sufficient 
age  to  hold  himself  the  reins  of  government.  The  cardinal 
insisted  on  the  greatness  of  the  sum  offered,  which,  in  reality, 
was  nearly  equal  to  two  thirds  of  all  the  extraordinary  supplies 
that  the  parliament,  during  the  couree  of  seven  years,  granted 
for  the  support  of  the  war.  And  he  added,  that  the  release 
of  this  prince  was  more  likely  to  be  advantageous  than  preju- 
dicial to  the  English  interests ;  by  filling  the  court  of  France 
with  faction,  and  giving  a  head  to  those  numerous  malecon- 
tenta  whom  Charles  was  at  present  able  with  great  difficulty 
to  rustrain.  The  cardinal's  party,  as  usual,  prevailed ;  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  released,  after  a  melancholy  captivity  of 
(wenly-five  years :  *  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  as  a  pledge 
of  his  entire  rec one ilintion. with  ihe  family  of  Orleans,  facili- 
laled  to  that  prince  the  payment  of  his  ransom.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  princes  and  nobility,  in  those  ages,  went 
to  war  on  very  disadvantageous  terms.  If  they  were  taken 
prisoners,  they  either  remained  in  captivity  during  life,  or 
purchased  their  liberty  at  the  price  which  the  victors  were 
pleased  to  impose,  and  which  often  reduced  their  families  to 
want  and  beggary. 

[1443.J  The  sentiments  of  the  cardinal,  some  time  after, 
prevailed  in  another  point  of  still  greater  moment.  That 
prelate  had  always  encouraged  every  proposal  of  accommoda- 
don  with  France;  and  had  represented  the  utter  impossibility, 
in  the  present  circumstances,  of  pushing  farther  the  conquests 
in  that  kmgdom,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  even  maintaining 
those  which  were  already  made.  He  insisted  on  the  extreme 
reluctance  of  the  parliament  lo  grant  supplies ;  Ihe  disorders 
in  which  the  English  affairs  in  Normandy  were  involved  ;.  the 
daily  progress  made  by  the  French  king ;  and  the  advantage 

subsidy  of  a,  tenth  and  fifteentli  waa  fixed  by  Edward  III.  at  twenty- 
nine  thousand  pounds,  whi«li,  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  maile  only 
fifty-eight  thouasnd  pounds  of  our  present  money.  The  parliament 
EranteA  only  ono  subsidy  during  the  course  of  soven  years,  fiom  1*37 
to  U4t. 
•  Grafton,  p.  678. 
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of  stopping  his  hand  by  a  temporary  accomniadatiou,  which 
might  leave  room  for  time  and  accidents  to  operate  in  favor 
of  the  English.  The  duke  of  Glocester,  high-spirited  and 
haughty,  and  educated  in  the  lofty  pretensions  which  the  first 
successes  of  his  two  brothers  had  rendered  familiar  to  him, 
could  not  yet  be  induced  to  reliaquish  all  hopes  of  prevailing 
over  France  ;  much  less  could  he  see  with  patience  his  own 
opinion  thwarted  and  rejected  by  the  inflacDce  of  his  rival 
in  the  English  council.  But,  notwithstanding  his  opposition, 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  a  nobleman  who  adhered  to  the  cardinal's 
party,  was  despatched  to  Tours,  in  order  to  negotiate  with  the 
French  ministers.  It  was  found  impossible  to  adjust  the  terms 
of  a  lasting  peace ;  but  a  truce  for  twenty-two  months  was 
concluded,  which  left  every  thing  on  the  present  footing  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  numerous  disorders  under  which  the 
French  government  labored,  and  which  time  aione  could 
remedy,  induced  Charles  to  assent  to  this  truce ;  and  the  same 
motives  engaged  him  afterwards  to  prolong  it*  But  Suffolk, 
not  content  with  executing  this  object  of  his  commission,  pro- 
ceeded also  to  finish  another  busiaess,  which  seems  rather  to 
have  been  implied  tlian  expressed  in  the  powers  that  had  been 
granted  him.t 

In  proportion  as  Henry  advanced  in  years,  his  character 
became  fully  known  in  the  court,  and  was  no  longer  ambiguous 
to  either  faction.  Of  the  most  harmless,  inoffensive,  simple 
manners,  but  of  the  most  slender  capacity,  he  was  fitted, 
both  by  the  softness  of  his  temper  and  the  weakness  of  his 
understanding,  to  be  perpetually  governed  by  those  who  sur- 
rounded him ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  his  reign  would 
prove  a  perpetual  minority.  As  he  had  now  reached  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  it  was  natural  to  think  of  choos- 
ing him  a  queen  ;  and  each  party  was  ambitious  of  having  him 
receive  one  from  their  hand,  as  it  wi^  probable  that  ihia 
circumstance  would  decide  forever  the  victory  between  them. 
The  duke  of  Glocester  proposed  a  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Armagnac ;  but  had  not  credit  to  effect  his  purpose.  The 
cardinal  and  his  friends  had  cast  their  eye  on  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  daughter  of  Eegnier,  titular  king  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and 
Jerusalem,  descended  from  the  count  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
Charles  V.,  who  had  left  these  magnificent  titles,  but  without 
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1  power  or  possessions,  to  his  posterity.     Tliis  princess 
h       If       3  the  most  accomplished  of  her  age,  both  in  body 
\        d     and  seemed  to  possess  those  qualities  which  would 
q    lly  q  alify  her  to  acquire  the  ascendant  over  Henry,  and 
pply  al\  his  defects  and  weaknesses.     Of  a  masculine, 
g    us  spirit,  of  an  enterprising  temper,  endowed  with 
Bol  d  ty       well  as  vivacity  of  understanding,  she  had  not  been 
bl  iceal  these  great  talents  even  in  the  privacy  of  her 

f  h        f  rally ;  and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  that  when 
h      h    lid  mount  the  throne,  they  would  break  out  with  still 
p  n      lustre.     The  earl  of  Suffolk,  therefore,   in  concert 
w  h  his  associates  of  the  English  council,  made  proposals  of 
g     o  Margaret,  which  were  accepted.     But  this  noble- 
m       b     des  preoccupying  the  princess's  favor  by  being  the 
h   f        lis  of  her  advancement,  endeavored  to  ingratiate 
h  m    If  with  her  and  her  family,  by  very  extraordinary  con- 
ns    though  Margaret  brought  no  dowry  with  her,  he 
d  of  himself,  without  any  direct   authority  from  the 
in    1  but  probably  with  the  approbation  of  the  cardinal  and 
h        1        members,  to  engage,  by  a  secret  article,  that  the 
p  f  Maine,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the 

E     1   h     hould  be  ceded  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  her  uncle,* 
1  prime  minister  and  favorite  of  the  French  king,  and 

wh    h  d  already  received  from  his  master  the  grant  of  that 
provmce  as  his  appanage. 

The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  m  England  t  Suffolk 
obtained  first  the  title  of  marquis,  then  that  of  duke ;  and 
even  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  his  services  ia 
concluding  it.t  The  princess  fell  immediately  into  close 
connections  with  the  cardinal  and  his  party,  the  dukes  of 
Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  Buckingham ;  J  who,  ibnified  by  her 
powerful  patronage,  resolved  on  the  final  ruin  of  the  duke  of 
Glocester. 

[1447.]  This  generous  prince,  worsted  in  all  court  in- 
trigues, for  which  his  temper  was  not  suited,  but  po^essing  in 
a  high  degree  the  favor  of  the  puhlic,  had  already  received 
from  his  rivals  a  cruel  mortification,  which  he  had  hitherto 
borne  without  violating  public  peace,  but  which  it  was  impos- 
sible that  a  person  of  his  spirit  and  humanity  could  ever  for- 
give. His  duchess,  the  daughter  of  Reginald  Lord  Cobham, 
had  been  accused  of  the  crime   of  witchcraft ;  and  it  waa 

•  Gtafton,  p.  690.        f  Cotton,  p.  630.        J  Holingshed,  p.  628. 
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the  duke,  but  at  St.  Edmondsbury,  where  they  expected  that 
he  would  lie  entirely  at  their  mercy.  As  soon  as  he  appeared 
he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  waj 
soon  after  found  dead  in  his  bed;1"  aud  though  it  Was  pre- 
tended that  his  death  wag  natural,  and  though  his  body,  which 
was  exposed  to  public  view,  bore  no  marks  of  outward 
violence,  no  one  doubted  but  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  enemies.  An  artifice,  formerly  practised  in 
the  case  of  Edward  II,,  Richard  II.,  and  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, duke  of  Glocester,  could  deceive  nobody.  The  reason 
of  this  assassination  of  the  duke  seems,  not  that  the  ruling 
party  apprehended  his  acquittal  in  parliameat  on  account 
of  hia  innocence,  which,  in  such  times,  was  seldom  much 
regarded,  but  that  they  imagined  his  public  trial  and  execu- 
tion would  have  been  more  invidious  than  his  private  murder. 
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which  they  pretended  to  deny.  Some  gentlemen,  of  hia 
retinue  were  afterwards  tried  as  accomplices  in  his  treasons, 
and  were  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
They  were  hanged  and  cut  down  ;  hut  just  as  the  executioner 
was  proceeding  to  quarter  them,  their  pardon  was  produced, 
and  they  were  recovered  to  life  ;  *  the  most  barbarous  kind  cf 
mercy  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  ! 

This  prince  is  said  to  have  received  a  better  education  than 
was  usual  in  his  age,  to  have  founded  one  of  the  first  public 
libcaiies  in  England,  and  to  have  been  a  great  patron  of 
learned  men.  Among  other  advantages  which  he  reaped  from 
this  turn  of  mind,  it  tended  much  to  cure  him  of  credulity  ; 
of  which  the  following  instance  la  given  by  Su' Thomas  More. 
There  was  a  man  who  pretended  that,  though  he  was  bom 
blind,  he  had  recovered  his  sight  by  touching  the  shrine  of 
St.  Aibans.  The  duke,  happening  soon  afier  to  pass  tliat 
way,  questioned  the  man,  and  seeming  to  doubt  of  his  sight, 
asked  hjm  the  colors  of  several  cloaks,  worn  by  persons  of 
his  retinue.  The  man  told  ihem  very  readily.  "  You  are  a 
knave,"  cried  the  prince ;  "  had  you  been  bom  blind,  you  could 
not  so  soon  have  learned  to  distinguish  colors  ;  "  and  immedi- 
ately ordered  him  to  be  set  in  the  stocks  as  an  impostor.f 

The  cardinal  of  Winchester  died  six  weeks  after  his  nephew, 
whose  murder  was  universally  ascribed  to  him  as  well  as  to 
the  duke  of  SutFolk,  and  which,  it  is  said,  gave  him  more 
remorse  in  his  last  moments  than  could  naturally  be  expected 
from  a  man  hardened,  during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  in 
falsehood  and  in  politics.  What  share  the  queen  had  in  this 
guilt  is  uncertain ;  her  usual  activity  and  spirit  made  the  pub- 
lic conclude,  with  some  reason,  that  the  duke's  enemies  durst 
not  have  ventured  on  such  a  deed  without  her  privity.  But 
there  happened,  soon  after,  an  event  of  which  she  and  her 
favorite,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  bore  incontestably  the  who.e 
odjum. 

That  article  of  the  marriage  treaty  by  which  the  province 
of  Maine  was  to  be  ceded  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  queen's 
uncle,  had  probably  been  hitherto  kept  secret ;  and  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  duke  of  Giocester,  it  might  have  been  dan 
gerous  to  venture  on  the  execution  of  it.  But  as  the  court  of 
France  strenuously  insisted  on  performance,  orders  were  now 
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despatched,  under  Henry's  hand,  to  Sir  Francis  Surienne, 
governor  of  Mans,  commanding  liim  to  surrender  that  placo 
to  Charles  of  Anjou.  Surieoiie,  either  questioning  iKe  au- 
thenticity  of  the  order,  or  regarding  his  government  as  his 
sole  fortune,  refused  compliance ;  and  it  became  necessary 
for  a  French  army,  under  the  count  of  Dunois,  to  lay  aiege  to 
the  city.  The  governor  made  as  good  a  defence  as  his  situa- 
tion could  permit ;  hut  receiving  no  relief  from  Edmund,  duke 
of  Somerset,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Normandy, 
he  was  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  surrender  not  only 
Mans,  but  all  the  other  fortresses  of  that  province,  which  was 
thus  entirely  alienated  from  the  crown  of  England. 

[1448.]  The  bad  effects  of  this  measure  stopped  not  here. 
Surienne,  at  the  head  of  all  his  garrisons,  amounting  ta  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  retii'ed  iato  Normandy,  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  taken  into  pay,  and  of  being  quartered  in  some 
towns  of  that  province.  But  Somerset,  who  had  no  means  of 
subsisting  such  a  multitude,  and  who  was  probably  mcensed  at 
Surienne's  disobedience,  refused  to  admit  him ;  and  this  adven- 
turer, not  daring  to  commit  depredations  on  the  territories  either 
of  the  king  of  France  or  of  England,  marched  into  Brittany, 
seized  the  town  of  Fougeres,  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Pon- 
torson  and  St.  James  de  Beuvron,  and  subsisted  his  troops  by  the 
ravages  which  he  exercised  on  that  whole  province.*  The 
duke  of  Brittany  complained  of  this  violence  to  the  king  of 
France,  his  liege  lord :  Charles  remonstrated  with  the  duke 
of  Somerset ;  tiiat  nobleman  replied,  that  the  injury  was  dona 
without  hia  privity,  and  that  he  had  no  authority  over  Surienoe 
and  his  companions.t  Though  this  answer  ought  to  have 
appeared  satisfactory  to  Charles,  who  had  often  felt  severely 
the  licentious  independent  sphit  of  such  raercenaiy  soldiers, 
he  never  would  admit  of  the  apology.  He  still  insisted  that 
these  plunderens  should  be  recalled,  and  that  reparation  should 
he  made  to  tlie  duke  of  Brittany  for  all  the  damages  which 
he  had  sustained :  and  in  order  to  render  an  accommodation 
absolutely  impracticable,  he  made  the  estimation  of  damages 
amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  one  million  she  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  He  was  sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  present 
state  of  his  affairs  gave  him  over  England  ;  and  he  determined 
to  lake  advantage  of  it. 

•  Monatcelet,  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 
t  MoiLStrelet,  voL  iiL  p.  1.    Helingshed,  p.  629. 
SB* 
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No  sooner  was  the  truce  concluded  between  the  two  king- 
doma-,  than  Charles  employed  himself,  with  great  industry  and 
judgment,  in  repairing  those  numberless  ills  to  which  France 
from  the  continuance  of  wars  both  foreign  and  domestic,  had 
so  long  been  exposed.  He  restored  the  course  of  public 
justice  ;  he  introduced  order  into  the  finances  ;  he  established 
discipline  in  his  troops ;  he  repressed  faction  in  his  court ; 
he  revived  the  languid  state  of  agriculture  and  the  arts ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  rendered  his  kingdom  flourish- 
ing within  itsey,  and  formidable  to  its  neighbors.  Meanwhile, 
affairs  in  England  had  taken  a  very  different  turn.  The 
court  was  divided  into  parties,  which  were  enraged  against 
each  other :  the  people  were  discontented  with  the  gov- 
ernment; conquests  in  France,  which  were  an  object  more 
of  glory  than  of  interest,  were  overlooked  amidst  domestic 
incidents,  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  all  men :  the 
governor  of  Normandy,  ill  supplied  with  money,  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  lo  allow  the 
fortifications  of  the  towns  and  castles  to  become  ruinous ; 
and  the  nobility  and  people  of  that  province  had,  during 
the  late  open  communication  with  France,  enjoyed  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  renewing  connections  with  their 
ancient  master,  and  of  concertmg  the  means  for  expelling 
the  English.  The  occasion,  therefore,  seemed  favorable 
to  Charles  for  breaking  the  truce.  [1449.]  Normandy  was 
at  once  invaded  by  four  powerful  armies  r  one  commanded 
by  the  king  himself;  a  second  by  the  duke  of  Brittany ;  a 
third  by  the  duke  of  Alenf  on  ;  and  a  fourth  by  the  count  of 
Dunois.  The  places  opened  their  gates  almost  as  soon  as  the 
French  appeared  before  them  ;  Verneuil,  Nogcnt,  Chateau 
Gaillard,  Ponteau  de  Mer,  Gisors,  Mante,  Vernon,  Argentan, 
LisieuS,  Fecamp,  Coutancea,  Belesme,  Pont  de  I'Arche,  fell 
in  an  instant  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  duke  of 
Somerset,  so  far  from  having  an  army  which  could  take  the 
field  and  relieve  these  places,  was  not  able  to  supply  them 
w  h  the  necessary  garrisons  and  provisions.  He  retired,  with 
the  few  troops  of  which  he  was  master,  into  Kouen ;  and 
thought  t  sufficient,  if,  till  the  arrival  of  succors  from  Eng- 
hnd  he  could  save  that  capital  from  the  general  fate  of  the 
prov  nee  The  king  of  France,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army  fifty  thousand  strong,  presented  himself  before  the 
ga  es  he  dangerous  example  of  revolt  had  infected  the 
mhab  Las;  and  they  called  aloud  for  a  capitulation.    Somer- 
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the  higher  Normandy,  and  by  delivering  hostages  for  the 
performance  of  articles.*  [1450,]  The  governor  of  Hon- 
fleur  refused  to  obey  his  orders ;  upon  which  She  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  one  of  the  hostages,  was  detained  pris- 
oner ;  and  the  English  were  thus  deprived  of  the  only  general 
capable  of  recovering  them  from  their  present  distressed 
situation.  Harfleur  made  a  better  defence  under  Sir  Thomas 
Curson,  Ihe  governor ;  hut  was  finally  obliged  to  open  its 
gates  to  Dunois.  Succors  at  last  appeared  from  England, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  and  landed  at  Cherbourg;  but 
these  came  very  late,  amounted  only  to  four  thousand  men, 
and  were  soon  after  put  to  rout  at  Fourmigni  by  the  count 
of  Clevmont.t  This  battle,  or  rather  skirmish,  was  the  only 
action  fought  by  the  English  for  the  defence  of  their  domin- 
ions in  France,  which  they  had  purchased  at  such  an  expense 
of  blood  and  trecsure.  Somerset,  shut  up  in  Caen,  without 
'iiiy  prospect  of  relief,  found  it  necessary  to  capitulate  : 
Falaise  opened  its  gates,  on  condition  that  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury should  lie  restored  to  liberty :  and  Cherbourg,  the  last 
place  of  Normandy  which  remained  m  the  hands  of  the 
English,  being  delivered  up,  the  conquest  of  that  important 
province  was  finished  in  a  twelvemonth  by  Charles,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  inliabitants,  and  of  his  whole  kingdom.| 

A  like  rapid  success  attended  the  French  arms  in  Guienne ; 
though  the  inhabitants  of ,  that  province  were,  from  long 
custom,  better  inclined  to  the  English  government.  Dunois 
was  despatched  thither,  and  met  with  no  resistance  in  the 
field,  and  very  little  from  the  towns.  Great  improvements 
had  been  made  during  this  age  in  the  structure  and  manage- 
ment of  artillery,  and  none  in  fortification  ;  and  the  art  of 
defence  was  by  that  means  more  unequal,  than  either  before 
or  since,  to  the  art  of  attack.  After  all  the  small  places 
about  Bordeaux  were  reduced,  that  city  agreed  to  submit,  if 
not  relieved  by  a  certain  time  ;  and  as  no  one  in  England 
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iioTigbt  seriously  of  these  distant  concerns,  no  relief  appeared  , 
die  place  surrendered  ;  and  Beyonne  being  taken  sooa  affer, 
this  whole  province,  which  had  remained  united  to  England 
since  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  Avas,  after  a  period  of  three 
centuries,  finally  swallowed  up  in  the  French  monarchy. 

Though  no  peace  or  trjce  was  concluded  between  France 
and  England,  the  war  waa  in  a  manner  at  an  end.  The 
English,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  civil  dissensions  which  ensued, 
made  but  one  feeble  effort  more  for  the  recovery  of  Guienne  : 
and  Charles,  occupied  at  homo  in  regulating  the  government, 
and  fencing  against  the  intrigues  of  hia  factious  son,  Lewis 
the  dauphin,  scarcely  ever  attempted  to  invade  them  in  their 
island,  or  to  retaliate  upon  them,  by  aviuling  himseif  of  tlieir 
intestine  confusions. 
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HENEY  VL 

[1450.]  A  WEAK  prince,  seated  on  the  ihrone  of  England, 
had  never  failed,  how  gentle  soever  and  innocent,  to  be 
infested  with  faction,  discontent,  rebellion,  and  civil  com- 
motions  ;  and  as  the  incapacity  of  Henry  appeared  every  day 
in  a  fuller  light,  these  dangerous  consequences  began,  from 
past  experience,  to  be  nniversally  and  justly  apprehended. 
Men  also  of  unquiet  spirits,  no  longer  employed  in  foreign 
wars,  whence  they  were  now  excluded  by  the  situation  of  the 
neighboring  states,  were  the  more  likely  to  excite  intestine 
disorders,  and  by  their  emulation,  rivalship,  and  animosities, 
to  tear  the  bowels  of  their  native  country.  But  though  these 
causes  alone  were  sufficient  to  breed  confusion,  there  concurred 
another  circumstance  of  the  most  dangerous  nature :  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  appeared  ;  the  tide  itself  of  the  weak 
prince  who  enjoyed  the  name  of  sovereignty,  was  disputed ; 
and  the  English  were  now  to  pay  the  severe  though  late 
penalty  of  Uieir  turbulence  under  Richard  IL,  and  of  their 
levity  in  violating,  without  any  necessity  or  just  reason,  the 
lineal  succession  of  their  monarcha. 

All  the  males  of  the  house  of  Mortimer  were  extinct ;  but 
Anne,  the  sister  of  the  last  earl  of  iWarche,  having  espoused 
tlie  earl  of  Cambridge,  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V,, 
had  transmitted  her  latent,  but  not  yet  forgotten  claim  to  her 
son  Richard,  duke  of  York.  This  prince,  thus  -descended  by 
his  mother  from  Phiilppa,  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence, second  son  of  Edward  HI.,  stood  plainly  in  the  order 
of  succession  before  the  king,  who  derived  his  descent  from 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  that  monarch ;  and  that 
claim  could  not,  in  many  respects,  have  fallen  into  more 
dangerous  hands  than  those  of  the  duke  of  York.  Richard 
was  a  man  of  valor  and  abilities,  of  a  prudent  conduct  and 
mUd  disposition :  he  had  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing tliese  virtues  in  his  governmetit  of  France  ;  and  though 
recalled  from  that  command  by  the  intrigues  and  superior 
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interest  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  he  had  been  sent  to  sup- 
press  a  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  had  succeeded  nauch  better  in 
that  enterprise  than  his  rival  in  the  defence  of  Norniandy , 
and  had  even  l)een  able  to  attach  to  his  person  and  family  the 
whole  Irisn  nation,  whom  he  was  sent  to  subdue.*  In  the 
right  of  his  father,  he  bore  the  ranlc  of  first  prince  of  the 
blood ;  and  by  this  station  he  gave  a  lustre  lo  his  title  derived 
from  the  family  of  Mortimer,  which,  though  of  great  nobility, 
was  equalled  by  other  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  been 
eclipsed  by  the  royal  descent  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  He 
possessed  an  immense  fortune  from  the  union  of  so  many 
successions,  those  of  Cambridge  and  York  on  the  one  hand, 
with  those  of  Mortimer  on  the  other  ;  which  last  inheritance 
had  before  been  augmented  by  a  union  of  the  estates  of 
Clarence  and  Ulster  with  the  patrimonial  possessions  of  the 
family  of  Marche.  The  alliances  too  of  Eichard,  by  hia 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Ealph  Nevil,  earl  of  Westmore- 
land, had  widely  extended  his  interest  among  the  nobility, 
and  had  procured  him  many  connections  in  that  formidable 
order. 

The  family  of  Nevil  was  perhaps  at  this  time  the  mosi 
potent,  both  from  their  opulent  possessions  and  from  the 
characters  of  the  men,  that  has  ever  appeared  in  England. 
For,  besides  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  lords  Lati- 
mer, Fauconberg,  and  Abergavenny,  the  earls  of  Salisbury 
and  Warwick  were  of  that  family,  and  were  of  themselves, 
on  many  accounts,  the  greatest  noblemen  in  the  kingdom. 
The  earl  of  Salisbury,  brother-in-law  to  the  duke  of  York,  was 
the  eldest  son  by  a  second  marriage  of  the  earl  of  Westmore- 
land ;  and  inherited  by  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  Mon- 
tacute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  killed  before  Orleans,  the  possessions 
and  tide  of  that  great  family.  His  eldest  son,  Richard,  had 
married  Anne,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Beauchamp,  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  died  governor  of  France ;  and  by  this 
alliance  ho  enjoyed  the  possessions,  and  had  acquired  the 
title,  of  that  other  family,  one  of  the  most  opulent,  most 
ancient,  and  most  illustrious  in  England.  The  personal 
qualities  also  of  these  two  earls,  especially  of  Warwick, 
enhanced  the  splendor  of  their  nobility,  and  increased  their 
influence  over  the  people.  This  latter  nobleman,  commonly 
known,  from  the  subsequent  events,  by  the  appellation  of  the 
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'  king-maker,"  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  in 
tbe  field,  by  lJie  hospitality  of  his  table,  by  Uie  magnificence, 
and  still  more  by  the  generosity,  of  his  expense,  and  by  tho 
spirited  and  bold  manner  which  attended  him  in  all  his  actions. 
The  undesigning  frankness  and  openness  of  his  character 
rendered  his  conquest  over  men's  atTections  the  more  cerlcji 
and  infallible :  his  presents  were  regarded  as  sure  testimonials 
of  esteem  and  friendship ;  and  his  professions  as  the  over- 
flowings of  hiy  genuine  sealiments.  No  less  than  thirty  tliou- 
aand  persons  are  said  to  have  daily  lived  at  his  board  in  the  dif- 
ferent manors  and  castles  which  he  possessed  in  England  :  the 
military  men,  allured  by  his  munificence  and  hospitality,  as 
well  as  -by  his  bravery,  were  zealously  attached  to  his  inter- 
ests :  the  people  in  general  bore  him  an  unlimited  affection  : 
his  numerous  retainers  were  more  devoted  to  his  will  than  to 
the  prince  or  to  the  laws  :  and  he  was  the  greatest,  as  well  as 
the  last,  of  those  mighty  barons  who  formerly  overawed  the 
crown,  and  rendered  the  people  incapable  of  any  regular 
system  of  civil  government. 

But  the  duke  of  York,  Tjesides  the  family  of  Novil,  had 
many  other  partisans  among  the  great  nobility.  Courtney, 
earl  of  Devonshire,  descended  from  a  very  noble  family  of 
that  name  in  France,  was  attached  to  his  interests  :  Moubray 
duke  of  Norfolk,  had,  from  his  hereditary  hatred  to  tho  family 
of  Lancaster,  embraced  the  same  party  ;  and  the  discontents 
which  universEdly  prevailed  among  the  people,  rendered  every 
combination  of  tiie  great  the  more  dangerous  to  the  established 
government. 

Though  the  people  were  never  willing  to  grant  the  supplies 
necessary  for  keeping  possession  of  the  conquered  provinces 
in  France,  they  repined  extremely  at  the  loss  of  these  boasted 
acquisitions ;  and  fancied,  because  a  sudden  irruption  could 
make  conquests,  that.  Without  steady  counsels  and  a  uniform 
expense,  it  was  possible  to  maintain  them.  The  voluntary 
cession  of  Maine  to  the  queen's  uncle,  had  made  them  sus- 
pect treachery  ih  the  loss  of  Normandy  and  Guienne.  They 
still  considered  Margaret  as  a  French  woman,  and  a  latent 
enemy  of  the  kingdom.  And  when  they  saw  her  father  and 
all  her  relations  active  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  French, 
they  could  not  be  persuaded  that  she,  who  was  all-powerful  in 
Ihe  English  council,  would  very  zealously  opptse  them  in  their 
enterprises. 

But  the  most  fatal  blow  given  to  the  popularity  of  the  crown, 
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and  to  (he  interests  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  was  by  the 
assassination  of  the  virtuous  duke  of  Glocesfer  ;  whose  char- 
acter, had  he  been  alivo,  would  have  intimidated  the  partisana 
of  York ;  but  whose  memory,  being  extremely  cherished  by 
the  people,  served  to  throw  an  odium  on  all  his  murderers 
By  this  crime  the  reigning  family  suffered  a  double  prejudice  : 
it  was  deprived  of  its  firmest  support ;  and  it  was  loaded  with 
all  the  infamy  of  that  imprudent  and,  barbarous  assassination. 

As  the  duke  of  Suffolk  was  known  to  have  had  an  active 
hand  in  the  crime,  ho  partook  deeply  of  the  hatred  attending 
it ;  and  the  clamors  which  Eecessarily  ixjse  against  him,  as 
prime  minister  and  declared  favorite  of  the  queen,  were 
thereby  augmented  to  a  tenfold  pitch,  and  became  absolutely 
imcontroUable.  The  great  nobility  could  ill  brook  to  see  a 
subject  exalted  above  them ;  much  more  one  who  was  only 
great-grandson  to  a  merchant,  and  who  was  of  a  birth  so 
much  inferior  to  theirs.  The  people  complained  of  his  arbi- 
trary measures ;  which  were,  in  some  degree,  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  irregular  power  then  possessed  by  the 
prince,  but  which  the  least  disaffection  easily  magnified  into 
tyranny.  The  great  acquisitions  which  he  daily  made  were 
the  object  of  envy  ;  and  as  they  were  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  crown,  which  was  itself  reduced  to  poverty,  they  ap- 
peared on  that  account,  to  all  indifferent  persons,  the  more 
esceptionable  and  invidious. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  had  long  been  dispro- 
portioned  to  its  power  and  dignity,  had  been  extremely  dilap- 
idated during  the  minority  of  Henry ;  *  both  by  the  rapacity 
of  the  courtiers,  which  the  king's  uncles  could  not  control,  and 
by  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  French  war,  which  had 
always  been  very  ill  supplied  by  the  grants  of  parliament. 
The  royal  demesnes  were  dissipated ;  and  at  the  same  time 
■  the  king  was  loaded  with  a  debt  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  so  great,  that  the  parliament  could 
never  thick  of  discharging  it.  This  unhappy  situation  forced 
the  ministers  upon  many  arbitrary  measures :  the  household 
itself  could  not  be  supported  without  stretching  to  the  utmost 
the  right  of  purveyance,  and  rendering  it  a  kind  of  universal 
robbery  upon  the  people  :  the  public  clamor  rose  high  upon 
fhiq  occasion,  and  no  one  had  the  equity  to  make  allowance 
for  the  necessity  of  th''  king's  situation.     Suffolk,  once  become 
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self  to  the  charge,  and  by  insisting  upon  his  own  innocence, 
and  even  upon  his  merits,  and  those  of  his  family,  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  He  rose  in  the  house  of  peers ;  took  notice  of 
the  clamors  propagated  against  him ;  and  complained  that, 
afier  serving  the  crown  in  ihirfy-four  campaigns;  after  living 
abroad  seventeen  years,  without  once  returning  to  his  native 
country ;  after  losing  a  father  and  three  brothers  in  the  wars 
with  France  ;  after  being  himself  a  prisoner,  and  purchasing 
his  liberty  by  a  great  ransom  ;  it  should  yet  be  suspected, 
tliat  he  had  been  debauched  from  his  allegiance  by  that  enemy 
whom  he  had  ever  opposed  with  such  zeal  and  fortitude,  and 
tbgt  he  had  betrayed  bis  prince,  who  had  rewarded  his  ser- 
vices by  the  highest  honors  and  greatest  offices  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  confer.*  This  speech  did  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose intended.  The  commons,  rather  provoked  at  his  chal- 
lenge, opened  their  charge  against  him,  and  sent  up  to  the 
peers  an  accusation  of  high  treason,  divided  into  several  arti- 
cles. They  insisted,  that  he  had  persuaded  the  French  king 
to  invade  England  with  an  armed  force,  in  order  to  depose 
the  king,  and  to  place  on  the  throne  his  own  son,  John  de  la 
Pole,  whom  he  intended  to  marry  to  Margaret,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  to  whom,  he 
imagined,  he  would  by  that  means  acquire  a  title  to  the  crown : 
that  he  had  contributed  to  the  release  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
in  hopes  that  that  prince  would  assist  King  Charles  in  expel- 
ling the  English  from  France,  and  recovering  full  possession 
of  his  kingdom :  that  he  had  afterwards  encouraged  that 
monarch  to  make  open  war  on  Normandy  and  Guienne,  and 
had  promoted  his  conquests  by  betraying  the  secrets  of  Eng- 
land, and  oistructing  flie  succors  intended  to  be  sent  to  those 
provinces ;  and  that  he  had,  without  any  powers  or  commission, 
promised  by  treaty  to  cede  the  province  of  Maine  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  and  had  accordingly  ceded  it ;  whicTi  proved  in  the 
issue  the  chief  cause  of  the  loss  of  Normandy.t 

*  Cotton,  p.  641. 
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It  is  svident,  from  a  review  of  these  articles,  tliat  the  arc- 
mons  adopted  without  inquiry  all  the  popular  clamors  a^iinst 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  charged  him  with  crimes  of  which 
none  but  the  vulgar  could  seriously  believe  him  guilty.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  incredible,  than  that  a  nobleman,  so  little 
eminent  by  his  birth  and  character,  could  think  of  acquiring 
the  crown  to  his  family,  and  of  deposing  Henry  by  foreign 
force,  and,  together  with  him,  Margaret,  his  patron,  a  princess 
of  so  much  spirit  and  penetration.  Suffolk  appealed  to  many 
noblemen  in  the  house,  who  kneW  that  he  had  intended  to 
marry  his  son  to  one  of  the  coheirs  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  was  disappointed  in  his  views  only  by  the  death  of  that 
lady:  'and  he  observed,  that  Margaret  of  Somerset  could 
bring  to  her  husband  no  title  to  the  crown ;  because  she  her- 
self was  not  so  much  as  comprehended  in  the  entail  settled 
by  act  of  parliament.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  loss  of 
Normandy  and  Guienne,  from  the  situation  of  affairs  in  ihe 
two  kingdoms,  without  supposing  any  treachery  in  the  English 
ministers ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  greater  vigor 
was  requisite  to  defend  these  provinces  from  the  arms  of 
Charles  Vll,,  than  to  conquei  them  at  first  from  hia  predeces- 
sor. It  could  ne\er  be  the  interest  of  any  Enghsh  minister  to 
betray  and  abandon  such  acquisitions ,  much  less  of  one  who 
was  so  well  e'stabliahed  in  his  master's  favor,  who  enjoyed 
such  high  honors  and  ample  possessions  m  hia  owncountrj, 
who  had  nothing  to  dread  hut  the  effects  ot  popular  hatred, 
fljid  who  could  never  think,  without  the  most  extreme  reluc- 
tance, of  becoming  a  fugitive  and  e'ole  in  a  foreign  land 
The  only  article  w  hich  caxnes  any  face  of  prohabihtv,  is  his 
engagement  for  the  delivery  of  Mame  to  the  queen's  uncle 
but  Suffolk  maintained,  with  great  appearance  of  truth,  that 
this  measure  was  approved  of  by  several  at  the  council  table ;  • 
and  it  seems  hard  to  ascribe  to  it,  as  is  done  by  the  commons, 
the  subsequent  loss  of  Normandy  and  expulsion  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Normandy  lay  open  on  every  side  to  the  invasion  of 
the  French :  Maine,  an  inland  province,  must  soon  after  have 
falleo  without  any  attack ;  and  as  the  English  possessed  in 
other  parts  more  fortresses  than  they  could  garrison  or  provide 
for,  it  seemed  no  bad  policy  to  contract  their  force,  and  to 
render  the  defence  practicable,  by  reducing  it  within  a  nar- 
rower compass. 
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Thecommons  were  probably  sensible,  that  this  charge  of  trea 
Bon  against  Suffolk  would  not  bear  a  strict  scrutiny ;  and  ihey 
therefore,  soon  after,  seal  up  against  him  a  new  charge  of  mis- 
demeanora,  which  they  also  divided  into  several  articles.  Thej 
aSirmed,amongother  imputations,  that  he  had  procured  exorbi- 
tant grants  from  the  crown,  had  embezzled  the  public  money ,  had 
conferred  offices  on  improper  persons,  had  perverted  justice 
by  maintaining  iniquitous  causes,  and  had  procured  pardons 
for  notorious  offenders.*  The  articles  are  mostly  general,  but 
are  not  improbable  ;  and  as  Suffolk  seems  to  have  been  a  bad 
man  and  a  bad  minister,  it  will  not  be  rash  in  us  to  think  thai  he 
was  guiity,  and  that  many  of  these  articles  could  have  been 
proved  against  him.  The  court  was  alarmed  at  the  prosecution 
of  a  favorite  minister,  who  lay  under  such  a  load  of  popular  pre- 
judices ;  and  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  save  him  from 
present  ruin.  The  king  summoned  all  the  lords,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  to  his  apartment;  the  prisoner  was  produced  before 
them,  and  asked  what  he  could  say  in  his  own  defence  :  he 
denied  the  charge  ;  but  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy  :  Henry 
expressed  himself  not  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  first  impeach- 
ment for  treason ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  second  for 
misdemeanors,  he  declared  that,  by  virtue  of  Suffolk's  own 
submission,  not  by  any  judicial  authority,  he  banished  him  the 
kingdom  during  five  yeai-s.  The  lords  remained  silent ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  returned  to  their  own  house,  they  entered  a 
protest,  that  this  sentence  should  nowise  infringe  their  privi- 
leges, and  that,  if  Suffolk  had  insisted  upon  his  right,  and  had 
not  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  king's  commands,  he  was 
entitled  to  a  trial  by  his  peers  in  parliament. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  that  these  irregular  proceedings  were 
meant  to  favor  Suffolk,  and  that,  as  he  still  possessed  the 
queSn's  confidence,  he  would,  on  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, be  restored  to  hia  country,  and  be  reinstated  in  his 
former  power  and  credit.  A  captain  of  a  vessel  was  therefore 
employed  by  his  enemies  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage  to 
France :  he  was  seized  near  Dover ;  his  head  struck  off  on  the 
aide  of  a  long-boat ;  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea.t  No 
inqttiry  was  made  after  the  actors  and  accomplices  in  this 
atrocious  deed  of  violence. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  succeeded  to  Suffolk's  power  i[  the 

•  Cotton,  p.  043. 
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ministry,  and  credit  with  the  queen  ;  and  as  he  was  the  person 
under  whose  government  the  French  provinces  had  been  lost, 
the  puhlic,  who  always  judge  by  the  event,  soon  made  hira 
equally  the  object  of  their  aaimosity  and  hatred.  The  duke 
of  York  was  absent  in  Ireland  during  all  these  transactions; 
and  however  it  might  be  suspected  that  his  partisans  had 
excitsd  and  supported  the  prosecution  against  Suffolk,  no  im- 
mediate ground  of  complaint  could,  on  that  account,  lie  against 
hira.  But  there  happened,  soon  after,  an  incident  which 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  court,  and  discoyered  to  them  the 
extreme  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  preten- 
sions of  that  popular  prince. 

The  humors  of  the  people,  set  afloat  by  the  parliamentary 
impeachment,  and  by  the  fall  of  so  great  a  favorite  asSuflblk 
broke  out  in  various  commotions  wh  c 
but  there  arose  one  in  Ken  wh  c  vas  a  ended 
dangerous  consequences.  A  na  of  w  co  d  on  o  Jo  n 
Cade,  a  native  of  Ireland  o  had  been  ob  ged  o  11  o 
France  for  crimes,  obsened  o  1  s  re  no  En  and  the 
discontents  of  the  people  ;  and  he  ad  on  tlem  the  founda  on 
of  projects  which  were  atfi-sco  edwbsups  g  sue  ess 
He  took  the  name  of  John  Mortimer;  intending,  as  is  supposed, 
to  pass  himself  for  a  son  of  that  Sir  John  Mortimer  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  death  by  parliament,  and  executed,  in  the 
beginnmg  of  this  reign,  without  any  trial  or  evidence,  merely 
upon  an  indictment  of  high  treason  given  in  against  him.*  Cta 
the  first  menlion  of  that  popular  name,  the  common  people  of 
Kent,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  flocked  to  Cade's 
standard  ;  and  he  excited  their  zeal  by  publishing  complaints 
against  the  numerous  abuses  in  government,  and  demanding  a 
redress  of  grievances.  The  court,  not  yet  fully  sensible  of 
the  danger,  sent  a  small  force  against  the  rioters,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  an  action  near  Sevenoke  ;t  and  Cade,  advancing  with 

•  Stowe,  p.  3S4.  Cotton,  p.  6B4.  This  auttor  admires  that  auot  a 
piece  of  injustioo  should  have  been  eommitted.  in  peaceable  timns  r  he 
might  haye  added,  and  by  such  virtuous  princes  as  Bedford  and 
Glooester.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Morlinier  ivas  guilty ; 
though  his  condemnation  waa  highly  irregular  and  illegal.  Tlie 
people  had  at  this  time  a  very  feeble  sense  of  law  and  a  constitution  j 
and  power  was  very  imperfeetly  restrained  by  these  limits.  When 
the  proceedings  of  a  parliament  were  so  irregij.ac,  it  is  easy  to  inuxgins 
that  thoao  of  a  king  would  be  more  so. 

t  HaU,  foL  159.    Holing,  p.  SSI. 
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Ilia  followei's  towards  London,  encamped  on  Blacltlieath. 
Though  elated  by  his  victory,  he  still  maintained  the  aiipear- 
ance  of  moderation ;  and  sending  to  the  court  a  plausible  list 
of  grievances,*  he  promised  ihnt,  when  these  should  be  re- 
dressed, and  when  Lord  Say,  the  treasurer,  and  Cromer 
sherifl'of  Kent,  should  bo  punished  for  their  malversations,  he 
would  immediately  lay  down  his  arms.  The  council,  who 
observed  that  nobody  was  willing  to  fight  against  men  so  rea- 
sonable ill  their  pretensions,  carried  the  king,  for  present 
safety,  to  Kenilworth ;  and  the  city  immedately  opened  its 
gates  to  Cade,  who  maintained,  during  some  Imie,  great  order 
and  discipline  among  his  followers.  He  always  led  them  into 
the  fields  during  the  njjght-time  ;  and  published  severe  edicts 
against  plunder  and  violence  of  every  kind  :  but  being  obliged, 
in  order  to  gratify  their  malevolence  against  Say  and  Cromer, 
to  put  these  men  to  death  without  a  legal  trial,t  he  found 
that,  after  the  commission  of  this  crime,  he  was  no  longer 
master  of  their  riotous  disposition,  and  that  all  his  orders  were 
neglected-l  They  broke  into  a  rich  house,  which  they  plun- 
dered ;  and  the  citizens,  alarmed  at  this  act  of  violence,  shut 
their  gatea  against  them ;  and  being  seconded  by  a  detachment 
of  soldiers,  sent  them  by  Lord  Scales,  governor  of  the  Tower, 
they  repulsed  the  rebels  with  great  slaughter.'^  The  Kentish 
men  were  so  discouraged  by  the  blow,  that  upon  receiving  a 
general  pardon  from  the  priniale,  then  chancellor,  they  retreated 
towards  Rochester,  and  there  dispersed.  The  pardon  v^aa 
soon  after  annulled,  as  extorted  by  violence  :  a  price  was  set 
on  Cade's  head,||  who  was  killed  by  one  Iden,  a  gentleman  of 
Sussex ;  and  many  of  his  followers  were  capitally  punished 
for  their  rebellion. 

It  was  imagined  by  the  court,  that,  the  duke  of  York  had 
secretly  instigated  Cade  to  this  attempt,  in  order  to  try,  by  that 
experiment,  the  dispositions  of  the  people  towards  his  title  and 
family  :  H  and  as  the  event  had  so  far  succeeded  to  his  wish 
the  ruling  party  had  greater  reason  than  ever  to  apprehend  t!ie 
future  consequences  of  his  pretensions.  At  the  same  time 
they  heard  that  he  intended  to  return  from  Ireland  ;  and  fear- 
ing that  he  meant  to  bring  an  armed  force  along  with  him, 

*  Stowe,  p.  888,  389.    Haling,  p.  S33.  f  Grttfton,  p.  612. 

t  HaU,  fol-  160.  ^  Hiat.  Crayland,  Contin.  p.  626. 

|]  Bymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  275. 
H  Cotton,  p.  661.    Stowe,  p.  391. 
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tbey  issued  orders,  ia  the  king's  name,  for  opposing  him,  and  for 
delKirring  him  entrance  into  England.*  But  tKe  duke  refuted 
his  enemies  by  coming  attended  with  no  more  than  his  ordina 
ry  retinue :  the  precautions  of  the  ministers  served  ocly  tc 
show  him  their  jealousy  and  malignity  against  him  :  he  was 
sensible  that  his  title,  by  being  dangerous  to  the  king,  was  also 
become  dangerous  to  himself:  he  now  saw  the  impossibility 
of  remaining  in  his  present  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding forward  in  support  of  his  claim.  His  partisans,  there- 
fore, were  mstructed  to  maintain,  in  all  companies,  his  right 
by  succession,  and  by  the  established  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  kingdom :  these  questions  became  every  day  more  and 
more  the  subject  of  conversation  :  the  minda  of  men  were  in- 
seDsibly  sharpened  against  each  other  by  disputes,  before 
they  came  to  more  dangerous  extremities  ;  and  various  topics 
were  pleaded  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  each  party. 

The  partisans  of  the  bouse  of  Lancaster  maintamed  that, 
though  the  elevation  of  Henry  IV.  might  at  first  be  deemed 
somewiiat  irregular,  and  could  not  be  justified  by  any  of  those 
principles  on  which  that  prince  chose  to  rest  his  title,  it  was 
yet  founded  on  general  consent,  was  a  national  act,  and  was 
derived  from  the  voluntary  approbation  of  a  free  people,  who, 
being  loosened  from  their  allegiance  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
preceding  government,  were  moved  by  gratitude  as  well  as 
by  a  sense  of  public  interest,  to  intrust  the  sceptre  into  the 
hands  of  their  deliverer :  that,  even  f  that  establ  si  ment  were 
allowed  to  be  at  first  invalid,  it  had  acq  ired  sol  d  ty  by  time  ; 
the  only  principle  which  ultimately  g  ves  author  ty  to  govern- 
ment, and  removes  those  scruples  wh  ch  tl  e  r  egular  steps 
attending  almost  all  revolutions,  na  uralty  exc  e  the  minds 
of  the  people :  that  the  right  of  success  on  was  a  rule  admit- 
ted only  for  general  good,  and  for  tl  e  ma  ntena  ce  of  public 
order ;  and  could  never  be  pleaded  to  the  overthrow  of 
national  tranquillity,  and  the  subve  -s  on  ef  reg  lar  establish- 
ments :  that  Idle  principles  of  liberty,  no  less  than  the  maxims 
of  internal  peace,  were  injured  by  these  pretensions  of  the 
house  of  York ;  and  if  so  many  reiterated  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture, by  which  the  crown  was  entailed  on  the  present  family 
were  now  invalidated,  the  English  must  be  considered  not  as 
a  free  people,  who  could  dispose  of  their  own  government 
but  as  a  iroop  of  slaves,  who  were  implicitly  transmitted  by 


•  Stowe,  p.  394. 
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Bucc^ssion  from  one  master  to  anothei  that  the  nation  waa 
bound  to  allegiance  under  the  house  of  Lancaster  by  moral, 
no  less  than  by  political  duty ;  and  were  they  to  infringe 
those  numerous  oaths  of  fealty  which  they  had  sworn  to  Henry 
and  his  predecessors,  they  would  thenceforth  be  thrown  loose 
from  all  principles,  and  it  would  be  found  difficult  ever  after 
to  fix  and  restrain  them :  that  the  duke  of  York  himself  bad 
frequently  done  homage  to  the  king  as  his  lawful  sovereign, 
and  had  thereby,  iii  the  most  solemn  manner,  made  an  indirect 
renunciation  of  those  claims  with  which  he  now  dared  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  public ;  that  even  though  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  blood,  made  on  the  deposition  of 
Richard,  was  perhaps  rash  and  imprudent,  it  was  too  late  to 
remedy  the  mischief;  the  danger  of  a  disputed  succession 
could  no  longer  be  obviated ;  the  people,  accustomed  to  a 
government  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  late  king,  had  beenso 
glorious,  and  in  that  of  his  predecessor,  so  prudent  and 
salutary,  would  still  ascribe  a  right  to  it ;  by  causing  multi- 
plied disorders,  and  by  shedding  an  inundation  of  blood,  the 
advantage  would  only  be  obtained  of  exchanging  one  pre- 
tender for  another;  and  the  house  of  York  itself,  if  estab- 
lished on  the  throne,  wouid,  on  the  first  opportunity,  be 
exposed  to  those  revolutions,  which  the  giddy  spirit  excited  in 
tlie  people  gave  so  much  reason  to  apprehend  :'  and  that, 
though  the  present  king  enjoyed  not  the  shining  talents  which 
had  appeared  in  his  father  and  grandjather,  he  might  still 
have  a. son  who  should  be  endowed  with  them ;  he  is  himself 
eminent  for  the  most  harmless'  and  inoiFensiye  manners ;  and 
if  active  princes  were  dethroned  on  pretence  of  tyranny,  and 
indolent  ones  on  the  plea  of  incapacity,  there  would  thence- 
forth refiiain  in  the  constitution  no  established  rule  of  obe- 
dience to  any  sovereign. 

Those  strong  topics  in  favor  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
were  opposed  by  arguments  no  less  convmcing  on  the  side 
of  the  house  of  York.  The  partisans  of.  this  latter  femijy 
asserted,  that  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  succession  of 
princes,  far  from  doing  injury  to  the  people,  or  invalidating 
their  fundamental  title  to  good  government,  was  established 
only  for  the  purposes  of  government,  and  served  to  prevent 
those  numberless  confusions  wliich  must  ensue,  if  no  rule 
were  followed  but  the  uncertain  and  disputed  views  of  pres- 
ent convenience  and  advantage ;  that  the  same  maxims  which 
insured  public  peace,  were  also  salutary  to  national  liberty ' 
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the  privileges  of  the  people  could  only  be  mainlained  by  the 
observance  of  laws ;  and  if  no  account  were  made  of  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign,  it  could  less  be  expected  that  any 
regard  would  be  paid  to  the  property  and  freedom  of  the 
Bubject :  that  it  was  never  too  late  to  correct  any  pernicious 
precedent ;  an  unjust  establishment,  the  loDger  it  stood, 
Acquired  the  greater  sanction  and  validity;  it  could,  with 
more  appearance  of  reason,  be  pleaded  as  an  authority  for  a 
like  injustice ;  and  the  maintenance  of  it,  instead  of  favoring 
public  tranquillity,  tended  to  disjoint  every  principle  by  which 
human  society  was  supported  :  that  usurpers  woiSd  be  happy, 
if  their  present  possession  of  power,  or  their  continuance  for 
a  few  years,  could  convert  them  into  legal  princes ;  but 
nothing  would  be  more  miserable  than  the  people,  if  all 
restraints  on  violence  and  ambition  were  thus  removed,  and  a 
full  scope  given  to  the  attempts  of  every  turbulent  innovator : 
that  time  indeed  might  bestow  solidity  on  a  government  whose 
first  foundations  were  the  most  infirm  ;  but  it  required  both  a 
long  course  of  time  to  produce  this  cifect,and  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  those  claimants  whose  title  was  built  on  the  original 
principles  of  the  constitution ;  that  the  deposition  of  Eichard  II,, 
and  the  advancement  of  Henry  IV.,  were  not  deliberate 
national  acts,  but  the  result  of  the  levity  and  violence  of  the 
people,  and  proceeded  from  those  very  defects  in  human 
nature  which  the  establishment  of  political  society,  and  of  an 
order  in  succession,  was  calculated  to  prevent ;  that  the  sub- 
sequent entails  of  the  crown  were  a  continuance  of  tlie  same 
violence  and  usurpation ;  they  were  not  ratified  by  the 
legislature,,  since  the  consent  of  the  rightful  king  was  still 
wanting;  and  tho  acquiescence,  first  of  the  family  of  Morti- 
mer, then  of  the  family  of  York,  proceeded  from  present 
neceffiity,  and  implied  no  renunciation  of  their  pretensions  ■ 
that  tho  restoration  of  the  true  order  of  succession  could  not 
be  considered  as  a  change  which  familiarized  the  people  to 
revolutions ;  but  as  the  correction  of  a  former  abuse,  which 
had  itself  encouraged  the  giddy  spirit  of  innovation,  rebellion, 
and  disobedience ;  and  that,  as  the'  original  title  of  Lancaster 
stood  only,  in  the  person  of  Henry  IV.,  on  present  con- 
venience, even  this  principle,  unjustifiable  as  it  was  when  not 
supported  by  laws  and  warranted  by  the  constitution,  had 
now  entirely  gone  over  to  the  other  side  ;  nor  was  there  any 
comparison  between  a  prince  utterly  unable  to  sway  the 
•ceptre,  and  blindly  governed  by  corrupt  ministers,  or  by  an 
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imperious  queen,  engaged  in  foreign  and  hostile  interests-; 
and  a  prince  of  mature  years,  of  approved  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience, a  native  of  England,  the  lineal  heir  of  tho  crown, 
who,  by  his  restoration,  would  replace  every  thing  on  ancient 
foundations. 

So  many  plausible  arguments  could  be  urged  on  both  sides 
of  this  interesting  question,  that  the  people  were  extremely 
divided  in  their  sentiments ;  and  though  the  noblemen  of 
greatest  power  and  influence  seem  to  have  espoused  the  party 
of  York,  the  opposite  cause  had  the  advantage  of  being  sup- 
ported by  the  present  laws  and  by  the  immediate  posse'^sion 
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trust  rathur  to  time  and  policy,  than  to  sanmiinanf  mpnaurpa. 

for  the  success  of  his  pretensions.     The  v 

of  Henry  tended  to  keep  the  factions  in  s 

tliem  stand  long  in  awe  of  each  other :  it 

castrian  party  unable  Co  strike  any  violent 

enemies ;  it  encouraged  the  Yorkists  to  h 

ishing  the   king's  ministers,  and   getting 

person,  they  might  gradually  undermine  li 

able,  without  the  perilous  experiment  of  a  ■ 

the  succession  by  parliamentary  and  legal 

[1451.]     The  dispositions  which  appea 
assembled  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Ireland,  favored  these  ejipectations  of  hia 
discovered  an  unusual  boldness  in  the  co 
proof  of  the  general  discontents  which  pn 
administration.     The  lower  house,  wilhoi 
qfliry  or  examination,  without  alleging  an 
complaint  than  common  fame,  ventured  I 
against   the   duke   of  Somerset,  the  duel 
bishop  of  Chester,  Sir  John  Sutton,  Lord  1 
others  of  inferior  rank ;  and  they  prayed 
them  forever  from  his  person  and  counc 
them  from   approaching  within  twelve  m,.^^  ^^    «.-  — y.... 
This  was  a  violent  attack,  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  supported 
but  by  few  precedents,  against  the  mlmstry ;   yel  the  king 
durst  not  openly  oppose  it :  he  replied  that,  except  the  lords, 
he  would  banish  ail  the  others  from  court  during  a  year, 
unless  he  should  have  occasion  for  their  service  in  suppressing 
any  rebellion.     At  the  same  time  he  rejected  a  bill,  which 
had  passed  both  houses,  for  attainting  the  late  duke  of  SuiTolk, 
and  which,  in  several  of  its  clauses,  discovered  a  very  gen- 
eral prejudice  against  the  measures  of  the  court, 

[1453.]  The  duke  of  York,  trusting  to  these  symptoms, 
raised  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  which  he  marched 
towards  London,  demanding  a  reformation  of  the  government, 
and  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Somerset  from  all  power  and 
authority .+  He  unexpectedly  found  the  gates  of  the  city  shut 
agninst  him  ;  and  on  h'a  retreating  mlo  Kent,  he  was  followed 
by  the  king  at  the  her  J  of  a  superior  army ;  in  which  several 
of  Eichard's  friends,  particularly  Salisbury  and  Warwick, 
appeared ;  probably  with  a  view  of  mediating   between  tho 

•  Pari,  Hist.  rol.  ii.  p.  2G3,  t  Stoive,  p,  394. 
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parties,  and  of  seconding,  on  occasion,  the  duke  of  York's 
pretensions.  A  parley  ensued ;  Ricliard  still  insisted  upon 
the  removal  of  Somerset,  and  his  submitting  to  a  trial  in 
parliament :  the  court  pretended  to  comply  with  his  demand ; 
and  tliat  nobleman  was  put  in  arrest :  the  duke  of  York  was. 
then  persuaded  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  king  in  his  tent ;  and, 
on  repealing  his  charge  against  the  duke  of  Somerset,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  that  minister  step  from  behind  the  curtain, 
and  offer  to  maintain  his  innocence.  Richard  now  found 
tliat  he  had  been  betrayed  ;  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies ;  and  that  it  was  become  necessary,  for  his  own 
safety,  to  lower  his  pretensions.  No  violence,  however,  was 
attempted  against  him  :  the  nation  was  not  in  a  disposition  to 
bear  the  destruction  of  so  popular  a  prince  :  he  had  many 
friends  in  Henry's  camp ;  and  his  son,  who  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  court,  might  still  be  able  to  revenge  his  death  on 
all  his  enemies  :  he  was  therefore  dismissed  ;  and  he  retired 
to  hia  seat  of  Wigmore,  on  the  borders  of  Wales.* 

While  the  duke  of  York  lived  in  this  retreat,  there  hap- 
pened an  incident  which,  by  increasing  the  public  discon- 
tents, proved  favorable  to  his  pretensions.  Several  Gascon 
lords,  affectionate  to  tlie  English  government,  and  disgusted 
at  the  new  dominion  of  the  French,  came  to  London,  and 
offered  to  return  to  their  allegiance  under  Henry .+  The  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  was  sent 
over  to  support  them,  [1453,]  Bordeaux  opened  its  gates  to 
him  :  he  made  himself  master  of  Fronsac,  Castillon,  and  some 
other  places :  affairs  began  to  wear  a  favorable  aspect ;  but  as 
Charles  hastened  to  resist  this  dangerous  invasion,  the  fortunes 
of  the  English  were  soon  reversed  :  Shrewsbury,  a  venerable 
warrior,  above  fourscore  yeare  of  age,  fell  in  battle  ;  his  con 
quests  were  lost ;  Bordeaux  was  again  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  French  king ;  f  and  all  hopes  of  recovering  the  province 
of  Gascony  were  forever  extinguished. 

Though  the  English  might  deem  themselves  happy  to  be 
fairly  rid  of  distant  dominions,  which  were  of  no  use  to  them, 
and  which  they  never  could  defend  against  tho  growing  power 
of  France,  they  expressed  great  discontent  on  the  occasion ; 
and  they  threw  ail  the  blame  on  the  ministry,  who.  had  not 
been  able  to  effect  impossibilities.     WMBe  they  were  in  this 

•  Grafton,  p.  ESQ.  t  Holing,  p.  840. 
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disposition,  the  queen's  delivery  of  a  son,  who  received  tlie 
name  of  Edward,  was  deemed  no  joyful  incident ;  and  as  it 
removed  all  hopes  of  the  peaceable  succession  of  the  duke  of 
York,  who  was  otherwise,  in  the  right  of  his  father,  and  by 
the  laws  enacted  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, next  heir  to  the  crown,  it  had  rather  a  tendency  to  inflame 
the  quarrel  between  the  parties.  But  the  duke  was  incapable 
of  violent  counsels ;  and  even  when  no  visible  obstacle  lay 
between  him  and  the  throne,  he  was  prevented  by  hie  own 
scruples  from  mounting  it.  [1454.1  Henry,  always  unfit  to 
exercise  the  government,  fell  at  this  time  into  a  distemper, 
which  so  far  increased  his  natural  imbecility,  that  it  rendered 
him  incapable  of  maintaining  even  the  appearance  of  royalty. 
The  queen  and  the  council,  destitute  of  this  support,  found 
themselves  unable  to  resist  the  York  party ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  torrent.  They  sent  Somerset  to 
the  Tower,  and  appointed  Richard  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom, 
with  powers  to  open  and  hold  a  session  of  parliament.*  That 
assembly,  also,  taking  into  consideration  tlie  state  of  the  king- 
dom, created  him  protector  during  pleasure.  Men  who  thus 
intrusted  sovereign  authority  to  one  that  had  such  evident 
and  strong  pretensions  to  the  crown,  were  not  surely  averse 
to  his  taking  immediate  and  full  possession  of  it;  yet  the 
duke,  instead  of  pushing  them  to  make  further  concessions, 
appeared  somewhat  timid  and  irresolute  even  in  receiving  the 
power  which  was  tendered  to  him.  He  desired  that  it  might 
be  recorded  in  parliament,  that  this  authority  was  conferred 
on  him  from  their  own  free  motion,  without  any  application 
on  his  part :  he  expressed  his  hopes  that  they  would  assist 
him  in  the  exercise  of  it :  he  made  it  a  condition  of  his  accept- 
ance, that  the  other  lords  who  were  appointed  to  be  of  his 
council,  should  also  accept  of  the  trust,  and  should  exercise  it ; 
and  he  required,  that  all  the  powers  of  his  office  should  be 
specified  and  defined  by  act  of  parliament.  This  moderation 
of  Richard  was  certainly  very  unusual  and  very  amiable  ;  yet 
was  it  attended  with  bad  consequences  in  the  present  junc- 
ture ;  and  by  giving  time  to  the  animosities  of  faction  to  rise  and 
ferment,  it  proved  the  source  of  all  those  furious  wars  and 
commotions  which  ensued. 

The  enemies  of  the  duke  of  Y'ork  soon  found  it  in  their 
power  to   mako  advantage  of  his  excessive  caution.     Henry 

•  Kymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  314. 
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being  so  far  recovered  from  his  distemper,  as  to  carry  tho 
appearance  of  exercising  the  roya!  power,  they  moved  him  lo 
resume  his  authority,  to  annul  the  protectorship  of  the  duke 
fo  release  Somerset  froni  the  Tower,*  and  to  commit  tho 
admiDistration  into  the  hands  of  that  nobleman.  [1465.] 
Richard,  sensible  of  the  dangers  which  might  attend  his  for- 
mer acceptance  of  the  parliamentary  commission,  should  he 
submit  to  the  annulling  of  it,  levied  an  army;  hut  still  with- 
out advancing  any  pretensions  to  the  crown.  He  compldned 
only  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  demanded  a  reformation  of 
the  government.  A  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Albans,  in  which 
the  Yorkists  were  superior,  and,  without  suffering  any  mate- 
rial loss,  slew  about  five  thousand  of  their  enemies ;  among 
whom  were  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, the  earl  of  Stafford,  eldest  son  of  .the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, Lord  Clifford,  and  many  other  persons  of  diaiinetion.t 
The  king  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  York,  who 
treated  him  with  great  respect  and  tenderness ;  he  was  only 
obliged  (which  he  regarded  as  no  hardship)  to  commit  the 
whole  aulharily  of  the  crown  into  the  hands  of  his  rival. 

This  was  the  first  blood  spilt  in  that  fatal  quarrel  which 
was  not  finished  in  less  than  a  course  of  thirty  years,  which 
was  signalized  by  twelve  pitched  battles,  which  opened  a 
scene  of  extraordinary  fierceness  and  cruelty,  is  computed  to 
have  cost  the  lives  of  eighty  princes  of  the  blood,  and  almost 
entirely  annihilated  the  ancient  nobility  of  England.  The 
strong  attachments,  which,  at  that  time,  men  of  the  same 
kindred  bore  to  each  other,  and  the  vindictive  spirit,  which 
was  considered  as  a  point  of  honor,  rendered  the  great  fam- 
ilies implacable  in  their  resentments,  and  every  moment 
widened  the  breach  between  the  parties.  Tel  affairs  did  not 
immediately  proceed  to  the  last  extremities;  the  nation  was 
kept  some  time  in  suspense ;  the  vigor  and  spirit  of  Queen 
Margaret,  supporting  her  small  power,  Still  pi-oved  a  balance 
to  the  great  authority  of  Kichard,  which  was  checked  by  his 
irresolute  "lempec.  A  parliament,  which  was  soon  after  as- 
sembled, plamly  discovered,  by  the  contrariety  of  their  pro- 
ceedings,  the  contrariety  of  the  motives  by  which  they  were 
actuated.  They  granted  the  Yorkists  a  general  indemnity} 
and  they  restored  the   protectorship   to  the    duke,   who,  in 

•  Eymer,  vol.  si,  p.  3GI.    Holing,  p.  612.     Grafton,  p.  626. 
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accepting  it,  still  persevered  in  all  his  former  precautions ; 
but  at  (he  same  time  they  renewed  tlieir  oaths  of  fealty  tc 
Henry,  and  fixed  the  contbuance  of  the  protectorship  to  iha 
majority  of  his  son  Edward,  who  was  vested  with  the  usual 
dignities  of  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  ear!  of 
Chester.  The  only  decisive  act  passed  in  this  parliament, 
was  a  full  resumption  of  all  the  grants  which  had  been  made 
since  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  and  which  had  reduced  the  crown 
to  great  poverty. 

[1456.]  It  was  not  found  difficuil  to  wrest  power  from  hands 
BO  little  tenacious  as  those  of  the  duke  of  York,  Margaret, 
availing  herself  of  that  prince's  absence,  produced  her  husband 
before  the  house  of  lords  ;  and  as  his  state  of  health  permitted 
him  at  that  time  to  act  his  part  with  some  tolerable  decency, 
he  declared  his  intentions  of  resuming  the  government,  and 
of  putting  an  end  to  Richard's  authority.  This  measure,  iDeing 
unexpected,  was  not  opposed  by  the  contrary  party ;  the 
house  of  lords,  who  were  many  of  them  disgusted  with  the  late 
act  of  resumption,  assented  lo  Henry's  proposal ;  and  the  king 
was  declared  to  lye  reinstated  in  sovereign  authority.  Even 
the  duke  of  York  acquiesced  in  this  irregular  act  of  the  peers, 
and  no  disturbance  ensued.  But  that  prince's  claim  lo  the 
crown  was  too  well  known,  and  the  steps  which  he  had  taketi 
to  promote  it  were  too  evident  ever  to  allow  sincere  trust  and 
confidence  to  have  place  between  the  parties.  [1457,]  The 
court  retired  to  Coventry,  and  invited  the  duke  of  York  and 
the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick  to  attend  the  king's  per- 
son.  When  they  were  on  the  road,  they  received  intelligence 
;hat  designs  were  formed  against  their  liberties  and  lives 
They  immediately  separated  themselves;  Richard  withdrew 
lO  his  castle  of  Wigmore  ;  Salisbury  lo  Middleham,  in  York- 
khiro  ;  and  Warwick  to  his  governmeiit  of  Calsns,  which  had 
Deen  committed  to  him  after  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  and 
"frhich,  as  it  gave  hiro  the  command  of  the  only  regular  mili- 
tery  force  maintained  by  England,  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  present  juncture.  Still,  men  of  peaceable  disposi- 
^ons,  and  among  the  rest  Bourchier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
thought  it  not  too  late  to  iatei-pose  with  their  good  offices,  in 
order  to  prevent  tha'  effusion  of  blood,  with  which  the  king- 
dom was  ihraatencd  ;  and  the  awe  in  which  each  party  stood 
of  the  other,  rendered  the  mediation  for  some  time  successfut, 
£l  was  agreed  that  all  the  great  leaders  on  both  sides  should 
meet  in  London,  and  he  solemnly  reconciled.     fl45S.]    The 
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duke  of  York  and  his  partisans  came  thither  with  numeroua 
retinues,  and  took  up  their  quarters  near  each  other  for  mutua. 
security.  The  leaders  of  the  Lancastrian  pai-ty  used  the 
same  precaution.  The  mayor,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
men.  kept  a  strict  watch,  night  and  day;  and  was  extremely 
vigilant  in  maintaining  peace  hetween  them.*  Terms  were 
adj  usted,  which  removed  not  the  ground  of  difference.  An  out- 
ward reconciliation  only  was  procured  ;  and  in  order  to  notify 
this  accord  to  the  whole  people,  a  solemn  procession  to  Si. 
Paul's  was  appointed,  where  the  duke  of  York  led  Queen 
Margaret,  and  a  leader  of  one  party  marched  hand  in  hand 
with  a  leader  of  the  opposite.  The  less  i-eal  cordiality  pre- 
vailed, the  more  were  the  exlerior  demonstrations  of  amity 
redoubled.  But  it  was  evident,  that  a  contest  for  a  crown 
could  not  thus  be  peaceably  accommodated  ;  that  each  party 
watched  only  for  an  opportunity  of  subverting  the  other ;  and 
that  much  blood  must  yet  be  spilt,  ere  the  nation  could  be 
restored  to  perfect  tranquillity,  or  etijoy  a  settled  and 
established  government. 

[1459.]  Even  the  smallest  accident,  without  any  formed 
design,  was  sufficient,  in  the  present  disposition  of  men's 
minds,  to  dissolve  the  seeming  harmony  between  the  parlies ; 
and  had  the  intentions  of  the  leaders  been  ever  so  amicable, 
they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  the  animosity  of 
their  followers,  Ono  of  tho  king's  retinue  insulted  one  of  the 
ear!  of  Warwick's :  their  companions  on  both  sides  took  part 
in  the  quarrel ;  a  fierce  combat  ensued ;  the  earl  apprehended 
his  life  10  be  aimed  at :  he  fled  to  his  government  of  Calais  i 
and  both  parties,  in  every  county  of  England,  openly  made 
preparations  for  deciding  the  contest  by  war  and  arms. 

The  earl  of  Salisbury,  marching  to  join  the  duke  of  York, 
was  overtaken  at  Blore  Heath,  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire, 
by  Lord  Audley,  who  commanded  much  superior  forces  ;  and 
a  small  rivulet  with  steep  banka  ran  between  the  armies. 
Salisbury  here  supplied  bis  defect  in  numbers  by  stratagem  ; 
a  refinement  of  which  there  occur  few  instances  in  the  English 
civi!  wars,  where  a  headlong  courage,  more  than  military  con- 
duct, is  commonly  to  he  remarked.  He  feigned  a  retreat,  and 
allured  Audley  to  follow  hiro  with  precipitation ;  but  when  the 
van  of  the.  royal  array  had  passed  the  brook,  yalisbury  sud- 

'  Fabian  Chton.  ftimo  1468.  Tlia  auttor  aays  that  aome  lords 
brought  nine  hundred  retniners.  some  six  hundred,  none  less  than 
four  hlmdrod.    See  also  Graitoii,  p.  633. 
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denly  turned  upon  them ;  and  partly  by  the  surprise,  partly  by 
the  division,  of  the  enemies'  forces,  put  this  body  to  rout :  the 
example  of  Bight  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  army  :  and 
Salisbury,  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  reached  the  geneitil 
rendezvous  of  the  Yorkists  at  Ludlow.* 

The  earl  of  Warwick  brought  over  to  this  rendezvous  a 
choice  body  of  veterans  from  Calais,  on  whom,  it  was  thought, 
llie  fortune  of  the  war  would  much  depend ;  but  this  reenforce- 
ment  occasioned,  in  the  issue,  the  immediate  ruin  of  the  duke 
of  York's  party.  When  l!ie  royal  army  approached,  and  a 
general  action  was  every  hour  expected,  Sir  Andrew  Trollop, 
who  commanded  the  veterans,  deserted  to  the  king  in  the  night- 
time ;  and  the  Yorkists  were  so  dismayed  at  this  instance  of 
treachery,  which  made  every  man  suspicious  of  his  fellow, 
tliat  they  separated  next  day  without  striking  a  stroke  ;  +  the 
duke  fled  to  Ireland  :  the  earl  of  Warwick,  attended  by  many 
of  the  other  leaders,  escaped  to  Calais ;  where  his  great  popu- 
larity among  ail  orders  of  men,  particularly  among  the  military, 
soon  drew  to  him  partisans,  and  rendered  his  power  very  for 
midable.  The  friends  of  the  house  of  York  in  England  kepi 
themselves  every  where  in  readiness  to  rise  on  the  first  sum- 
mons from  their  leaders. 

[1460.]  After  meeting  with  some  successes  at  sea,  War- 
wick landed  in  Kent,  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  the  earl 
of  Marche,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  York ;  and  being  met  by 
the  primate,  by  Lord  Cobham,  and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
he  marched,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  to  London. 
The  cily  immediately  opened  its  gates  to  him  ;  and  his  troops 
increasing  on  every  day's  march,  he  soon  found  himself  in  a 
condition  to  face  the  royal  army,  which  hastened  from  Coven- 
try to  attack  him.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Northampton ; 
and  was  soon  decided  against  the  royalists  by  the  infidelity  of 
Lord  Grey  of  Euthin,  who,  commanding  Henry's  van,  deserted 
to  the  enemy  during  the  heat  of  action,  and  spread  a  conster- 
nation through  the  troops.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  Lords  Beaumont  and  Egremont,  and  Sir 
William  Lucie  were  killed  in  the  action  or  pursuit :  the  slaugh- 
ter fell  chiefly  on  the  gentry  and  nobiUly  ;  the  common  people 
were  spared  by  orders  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Marche.  | 

•  Holingshed,  p.  649.  GiBllon,  p.  93B. 
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Henry  himself,  that  empty  shadow  of  a  king,  was  again  taken 
prisoner ;  and  as  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
wliich  bore  the  appearance  of  sanctity,  had  procured  him  the 
tender  regard  of  the  people,*  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
otlier  leaders  took  care  to  distinguish  themselves  by  theu 
respectful  demeanor  towards  him 

A  parliament  was  summoned  m  the  king's  name,  and  met 
at  Westminster ;  wheie  the  duke  soon  alter  appeared  from 
Ireland.  This  prmce  had  never  iutherto  advanced  openly  any 
claim  to  the  crown  he  had  only  complamed  of  ill  ministers, 
and  demanded  a  redress  of  grievances ;  and  even  in  the  present 
crisis,  when  the  parliament  was  surrounded  by  his  victorious 
army,  he  showed  such  a  regard  to  law  and  liberty,  as  is  ua- 
usuai  during  the  prevalence  of  a  party  in  any  civil  dissensions; 
and  was  slill  less  (o  be  expected  in  those  violent  and  licentious 
times.  He  advanced  towards  the  throne;  and  being  met  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  asked  him,  whether  he  had 
yet  paid  his  respects  to  the  king,  he  lephed,  that  he  knew  of 
none  to  whom  he  owed  that  title.  He  tlieti  stood  near  tiie 
throne,+  and  addressing  himself  to  the  house  of  peer?,  he 
gave  them  a  deduction  of  his  title  by  descent,  mentioned  the 
cruelties  by  which  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  paved  their 
way  to  sovereign  power,  insisted  on  the  calamities  which  had 
attended  ihe  government  of  Henry,  exhorted  them  to  return 
into  the  right  path,  by  doing  justice  to  the  [meal  successor,  and 
thus  pleaded  his  cause  before  them  as  his  natural  and  legal 
judges.  J  This  coo!  and  moderate  manner  of  demanding  a 
crown  intimidated  his  friends  and  encouraged  his  enemies : 
the  lords  remained  in  suspense  ;'§  and  no  one  ventured  to  uttei 
a  word  on  the  occasion.  Richard,  who  liad  probably  expected 
that  Ihe  peers  would  have  invited  him  to  place  himself  on  the 
throne,  was  much  disappointed  at  their  silence  ;  but  desiring 
them  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  proposed  to  them,  he  departed 
the  house-  The  peers  took  the  matter  into  consideration,  with 
as  much  tranquillity  as  if  it  htid  been  a  common  subject  of 
debate  :  they  desired  the  assistance  of  some  considerable  mem- 
bers among  the  commons  m  their  deliberations ;  they  heard, 
in  several  successive  days,  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  duke 
■of  York :  they  even  ventured  to  propose  objections  to  his  claim. 

•  Hal!,  fol.  109.    Grafton,  p   IBs  t  Holingshed,  p.  655. 
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founded  on  former  entails  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  oaths  of 
feaJfy  sworn  to  the  house  of  Lancaster:*  ihey  also  observed, 
that  as  Richard  had  all  along  borne  the  amis  of  York,  not 
those  of  Clarence,  he  could  not  claim  as  successor  to  the  latter 
fomily:  and  after  receiving  answers  to  these  objections,  derived 
from  the  violence  and  power  by  which  the  house  of  Lancaster 
supported  their  present  possession  of  the  crown,  they  proceeded 
to  give  a  decision.  Their  sentence  was  calculated,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  please  both  parties :  they  declared  the  title  of  the 
duke  of  York  to  be  certain  and  indefeasible  ;  but  iii  considera- 
tion that  Henry  had  enjoyed  the  crown,  without  dispute  or 
controversy,  during  the  course  of  thirty-eight  years,  they 
determined  that  he  should  continue  to  possess  the  title  and 
dignity  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  that  the  administration 
of  the  government,  meanwhile,  should  remain  with  Richard  j 
tliat  he  should  he  acknowledged  the  true  and  lawful  heir  of 
the  monarchy  ;  that  every  one  should  swear  to.  maintain  his 
successibn,  and  it  should  be  treason  to  attempt  his  life  ;  and  that 
all  former  settlements  of  the  crown,  in  this  and  the  two  last 
reigns,  should  be  abrogated  and  reacinded.t  The  duke  acqui- 
esced in  this  decision ;  Henry  himself,  being  a  prisoner,  could 
not  oppose  it :  even  if  he  had  enjoyed  his  liberty,  he  would 
not  probably  have  felt  any  violent  reluctance  against  it :  and 
the  act  thus  passed  with  Uie  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole 
legislative  body.  Though  the  mildness  of  this  compromise  is 
jhiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  moderation  of  the  duke  of  York, 
It  is  impo^ihle  not  to  observe  in  those  transactions  visible 
marks  of  a  higher  regard  to  law,  and  of  a  more  fixed  authority 
enjoyed  by  parliament,  than  has  appeared  in  any  former  period 
of  Lnglish  history. 

It  is  probable  that  the  duke,  without  employing  either  men- 
aces OT  violence,  could  have  obtained  from  the  commons  a 
settlement  more  consistent  and  uniform ;  but  as  many,  if  not 
all  the  members  of  the  tipper  house,  had  received  grants,  con- 
cession, or  dignities,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  when  the  house 
of  Lancaster  was  possessed  of  the  government,  they  were 
afraid  of  invalidating  their  own  titles  by  too  sudden  and  violent 
an  overthrow  of  that  family ;  and  in  thus  temporizing  between 
the  parties,  they  fixed  the  throne  on  a  basis  upon  which  it 
could  not  possibly  stand.  The  duke,  apprehending  his  chief 
danger  lo  arise  from  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Queen  Margaret, 

*  Cotton,  p,  666.  +  Cotton,  p.  666.    Grafton,  p.  647 
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sought  a  pretence  for  banishing  her  the  kingdom  :  he  sent  her, 
in  the  king's  name,  a  summons  to  comtf  immediately  to  Lon- 
don ;  intending,  in  case  of  her  disobedience,  to  proceed  to 
extretnities  against  her.  But  the  queen  needed  not  this  menace 
to  excite  her  activi'y  in  defending  the  rights  of  her  family. 
After  the  defeat  at  Northampton,  she  had  fled  with  her  infant 
son  to  Durham,  tlience  to  Scotland  ;  but  soon  returning,  she  ap- 
plied to  the  northern  barons,  and  employed  every  motive  to  pro- 
cure their  assistance.  Her  affability,  insinuation,  and  address, 
—  qualities  in  which  she  excelled,  —  her  caresses,  her  prom- 
ises, wrought  a  powerful  effect  on  every  one  who  approached 
her :  the  admiration  of  her  great  qualities  was  succeeded  by 
compassion  towards  her  helpless  condition  r  the  nobility  of  that 
quarter,  who  regarded  themselves  as  the  most  warlike  in  the 
kingdom,  were  moved  by  indignation  to  find  the  southern 
barons  pretend  to  dispose  of  the  crown  and  settle  the  govern- 
ment. And  that  they  might  allure  the  people  to  their  standard, 
they  promised  them  the  spoils  of  all  the  provinces  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Trent.  By  these  means,  the  queen  had  collected 
an  army  twenty  thousand  strong,  with  a  celerity  which  wsa 
neither   expected  by  her  friends   nor  apprehended  by   her 


The  dulteof  Yorit,  informed  of  her  appearance  in  the  north, 
hastened  thither  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  men,  to  suppress, 
as  he  imagined,  the  beginnings  of  an  insurrection ;  when,  on 
his  arrival  at  Wakefield,  he  found  himself  so  much  outnum- 
bered by  the  enemy.  He  threw  himself  into  Sandal  Castle, 
which  was  situated  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  he  was  advised 
'jj  the  ear!  of  Salisbury,  and  other  prudent  counsellors,  to 
rejnain  in  that  fortress  till  his  son,  the  earl  of  Marche,  who  wa3 
ievyirg  forces'  in  the  borders  of  Wales,  could  advance  to  hJ3 
assistance:*  But  the  duke,  though  deficient  in  political  cour- 
age, possesMcd  personal  bravery  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  wisdom  and  experience,  he  thought  thai  he 
should  be  forever  disgraced,  if,  by  taking  shelter  behind  walls, 
he  should  for  a  moment  resign  the  victory  to  a  woman.  He 
descended  into  the  plain,  and  ofiered  battle  to  the  enemy, 
which  was  iiiStantly  accepted.  The  great  inequality  of  num- 
bers was  suificient  alone  to  decide  the  victory ;  but  the  queen, 
by  sending  a  detachment,  who  fcU  on  the  back  of  the  duke's 
army,  rendered  her  advantage  still   more   certain   and  un- 

•  Stow^  p.  412. 
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disputed.  The  duke  himself  was  killed  in  the  action;  and  va 
his  body  was  found  among  the  slain,  the  head  was  cut  off  by 
Margaret's  orders,  and  fixed  on  the  gates  of  York,  with  a  papei 
crown  upon  it,  in  derision  of  his  pretended  title.  His  son,  the 
earl  of  But! and,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  was  brought  to  Lord 
Clifford ;  and  that  barbarian,  in  revenge  of  his  father's  death, 
who  had  perished  in  the  bottle  of  St.  Albans,  murdered  in  cool 
blood,  and  with  his  own  hands,  this  innocent  prince,  whose 
exterior  figure,  as  well  as  other  accomplishments,  are  rep- 
resented by  historians  as  extremely  amiable.  The  earl  of 
Salisbury  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  immediately 
beheaded,  with  several  other  persons  of  distinction,  by  martial 
law  at  Pomfret.*  There  fell  near  three  thousand  Yorkists  in 
this  battle :  the  duke  himself  was  greatly  and  justly  lamented 
by  his  own  party ;  a  prince  who  merited  a  better  fate,  and 
whose  errors  ia  conduct  proceeded  entirely  from  such  qualities 
as  render  him  the  more  an  object  of  esteem  and  affection. 
He  perished  in  the  fiftieth,  year  of  his  age,  and  left  three  sons, 
Edward,  George,  and  Richard,  with  three  daughters,  Anne, 
Elizabeth,  and  Margaret. 

[1461.]  The  queen,  after  this  important  victory,  divided 
her  army.  She  sent  the  smaller  division,  under  Jasper  Tudor, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  half  brother  to  the  king,  against  Edward 
the  new  duke  of  York.  She  herself  marched  with  the  larger 
division  towards  London,  where  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  been 
left  with  the  command  of  the  Yorkists.  Pembroke  was  defeat- 
ed by  Edward  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Herefordshire,  with  the 
Joss  of  near  four  thousand  men  :  his  army  was  dispersed  ;  he 
himself  escaped  by  flight ;  but  his  father,  Sir  Owen  Tudor, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  immediately  "beheaded  by  Edwara'a 
orders.  This  barbarous  practice,  being  once  begun,  was  con- 
tinued by  both  parties,  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  which  covered 
itself  under  the  pretence  of  retaliation.^ 

Margaret  compensated  this  defeat  by  a  victory  which  she 
obtained  over  the  earl  of  "Warwick,  That  nobleman,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Lancastrians,  led  out  his  army,  reenforced  by 
R  strong  body  of  the  Londoners,  who  were  affectionate  to  his 
cause  ;  and  he  gave  battle  to  the  queen  at  St.  Albans.  While 
the  armies  were  warmly  engaged,  Lovelace,  who  commanded 
a  considerable  body  of  the  Yorkists,  withdrew  from  the  com- 
bat ;  and  this  Ireaeherous  conduct,  of  which  there  are  many 

•  Polvd.  Virg,p  510.  t  Holingflhed,  p.660.    Graftoii,p  fifiO 
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tiose  civi!  wars,  decided  the  victory  in  favor  of  tho 
queen  About  two  thousand  three  hundred  of  the  vanquished 
•perished  in  the  battle  and  pursuit ;  and  the  person  of  the  king 
iell  agiiin  into  the  handa  of  hia  own  party.  This  weak  prince 
was  sure  to  be  ahnost  equally  a  prisoner  whichever  faction  had 
the  keeping  of  him ;  and  scarce  any  more  decorum  was 
observed  by  one  than  by  the  other,  in  their  method  of  treating 
him.  Lord  Bonville,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  intrusted  by 
the  Yorkisls,  remained  with  him  after  the  defeat,  on  assurances 
of  pardon  given  hiai  by  Henry :  but  Margaret,  regardless  of 
her  husband's  promise,  immediately  ordered  the  head  of  that 
nobleman  to  be  struck  off  by  the  executioner.*  Sir  Thomaa 
Kiriel,  a  brave  warrior,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the 
French  wars,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  queen  made  no  great  advantage  of  this  victory ;  young 
Edward  advanced  upon  her  from  the  other  aide  _;  and  collect- 
ing the  remans  of  Warwick's  army,  was  soon  in  a  condition 
of  giving  her  battle  with  superior  forces.  She  it'as  sensible  of 
her  danger,,  while  she  lay  between  the  enemy  and  the  city  of 
London;  and  she  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  with  her  army 
to  the  north.t  Edward  entered  the  capital  amidst  the  accla- 
fnalions  of  the  citizens,  and  immediately  opened  a  new  scene 
to  his  party.  This  prince,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  remarkable 
for  the  tteauty  of  his  person,  for  his  bravery,  his. activity,  his 
affability,  and  every  popular  quality,  found  himself  so  much 
possessed  of  public  favor,  that,  elated  with  the  spirit  natural  to 
his  age,  he  resolved  no  longer  to  confine  himself  within  those 
narrow  limits  wliich  his  father  had  prescribed  to  himself,  and 
which  had  been  found  by  experience  so  prejudicial  to  hia 
cause.  He  determined  to  assume  the  name  and  dignity  of 
king ;  to  insist  openly  on  his  claim ;  and  thenceforth  to  treat 
the  opposite  party  as  traitors  and  rebels  to  his  lawful  authority. 
But  as  a  national  consent,  or  the  appearance  of  it,  still  seemed, 
notwithstanding  his  plausible  title,  requisite  to  precede  this  bold 
measure,  and  as  the  assembling  of  a  parliament  might  occasion 
too  many  delays,  and  be  attended  with  other  inconveniences, 
he  ventured  to  proceed  in  a  less  regular  manner,  and  to  put  it 
out.  of  the  power  of  his  enemies  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  elevation.  His  army  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  St, 
John's  Fields ;  great  numbers  of  people  surrounded  them  ;  an 
harangue  was  pronounced  to  this  mixed  multitude,  setting  forth 
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the  title  of  Edward,  and  inveighing  against  the  tyranny  and 
usurpation  of  the  rival  family ;  and  the  people  were  then 
asked  whether  they  would  liave  Heniy  of  Lancaster  for  king. 
They  unanimously  exclaimed  against  the  proposal  It  was  then 
demanded  whether  they  would  accept  of  Edward,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  duke  of  York.  They  expressed  their  assent  by 
loud  and  joyful  acclamations.*  A  great  niimbei  of  bishops, 
lords,  magistrates,  and  other  persons  of  distinction  were  next 
assembled  at  Baynard's  Castle,  who  ratified  the  popular  elec- 
tion ;  and  the  new  king  was  on  the  subsequent  daj  proclaimed 
in  London,  by  the  title  of  Edward  IV.f 

In  this  manner  ended  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  a  monarch, 
who,  while  in  his  cradle,  had  been  proclaimed  king  both  of 
France  and  England,  and  who  began  his  life  with  the  most 
Miendid  prospects  that  any  prince  in  Europe  had  ever  enjoyed. 
The  revolution  was  unhappy  for  bis  people,  as  it  was  the 
source  of  civil  wars ;  but  was  a!mc«t  entirely  indifferent  to 
Henry  himself,  wlio  was  utterly  incapable  of  exercising  his 
authority,  and  who,  provided  he  personally  met  with  good 
usage,  was  equally  easy,  as  he  was  equally  enslaved,  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  and  of  his  friends.  His  weakness  and 
his  disputed  title  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  public  calam- 
ities :  but  whether  his  queen  and  his  ministers  were  not  alsr 
guilty  of  some  great  abuses  of  power,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  at 
this  distance  of  time  to  determine  :  there  remain  do  proofs  on 
record  of  any  considerable  violation  of  the  laws,  except  in 
the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Glocester,  which  was  a  pri- 
vate crime,  formed  no  precedent,  and  was  but  too  much  of  a 
piece  with  the  usual  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  times. 

The  most  remarkable  law  which  passed  in  this  reign,  was 
that  for  the  due  election  of  members  of  parliament  in  counties. 
After  the  fall  of  the  feudal  system,  the  distinction  of  tenures 
vraa  in  some  measuie  lost  and  every  freeholder,  as  well 
those  who  held  of  mesne  lords,  as  the  immediate  tenants  of 
the  crown,  were  by  degrees  admitted  to  give  their  voles  at 
elections.  This  innovation  (for  such  it  may  probab^  bo 
eateeraed)  was  indirectly  confirmed  by  a  law  of  Henry 
IV. ;  J  which  gave  light  to  such  a  multitude  of  electors,  as 
was  the  occasion  of  gieat  disorder.  In  the  eighth  and  tenth 
of  this  king,  therefore,  laws  were  enacted,  limiting  the  elec' 
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tors  to  sucb  as  possessed  forty  shillings  a  year  in  land,  fre0 
from  all  burdens  within  the  county.*  This  sum  was  equiv- 
alent to  near  twenty  pounds  a  year  of  our  present  money ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  spirit,  as  well  as  letter, 
of  this  law  had  been  maintained. 

The  preamble  of  the  statute  is  remarkable  :  "  Whereaa 
the  elections  of  knights  have  of  late,  in  m  nt'      of 

England,  been  made  by  outrageous  and  e  n  mbera 

of  people,  many  of  them  of  small  substa  and  lu  jet 
pretending  to  a  right  equal  to  the  best  kni  ht  and  q  a  ; 
whereby  manslaufditers,  riots,  batteries,  and  di  is  n  am  ng 
the  gentlemen  and  other  people  of  the  s  me      un  I  all 

very  hkely  rise  and  be,  unless  due  remedy  b  p  d  d  in 
this  behalf,  etc."  We  may  learn  from  these  expressions,  what 
ati  important  matter  (he  election  of  a  member  of  parliament 
was  now  become  in  England  :  that  assembly  was  beginning 
in  this  period  to  assume  great  aulhority  :  the  commons  had  it 
much  in  their  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws; 
and  if  they  failed  of  success  in  this  particular,  it  proceeded 
less  from  any  exorbitant  power  of  the  crown,  than  from  the 
licentious  spirit  of  the  aristocracy,  and  perhaps  from  the  rude 
education  of  the  age,  and  their  own  ignorance  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  a  regular  administration  of  justice. 

When  the  duke  of  York,  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  War- 
wick, fled  the  kingdom  upon  the  desertion  of  their  troops,  a 
parliament  was  summoned  at  Coventry  in  1460,  by  which 
they  were  all  attainted.  This  parliament  seems  to  have  been 
very  irregularly  constituted,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  name  ; 
insomuch,  that  an  act  passed  in  it,  "  that  all  such  knights  of 
any  county,  as  were  returned  by  virtue  of  the  king's  letters, 
without  any  other  election,  should  be  valid ;  and  that  no  sheriff 
should,  for  returning  them,  incur  the  penalty  of  the  stalula 
of  Henry  IV,"  +  All  the  acts  of  thai  pariiament  were  after- 
wards reversed  ;  "  because  it  was  unlawfully  summoned,  and 
the  knights  and  barons  not  duly  chosen."  J 

The  parliaments  in  this  reign,  instead  of  relaxing  their 
vigilance  against  the  usurpations  of  the  court  of  Eome, 
endeavored  to  enforce  the  former  statutes  enacted  for  that 
purpose.  The  commons  petitioned,  that  no  foreigner  should 
be  capable  of  any  church  preferment,  and  that  the  patron 
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might  bp  allowed  lo  present  anew  upon  the  ron -reside nee  of 
any  incumbent ;  *  but  the  king  eluded  these  petitions.  Pope 
Martin  wrote  liim  a  severe  letter  against  the  statute  of  pro- 
visors  ;  which  he  calls  an  abominable  law,  that  would  infallibly 
damn  every  one  who  observed  it.t  The  cardinal  of  Win- 
chester was  legale  ;  and  as  he  was  also  a  kind  of  prime 
minister,  arid  immensely  rich  from  the  profits  of  his  cleriu&I 
dignities,  the  parliament  became  jealous  lest  he  should  extend 
the  papal  power ;  and  they  protested,  that  the  cardinal  should 
absent  himself  in  all  affairs  and  councils  of  the  king,  when- 
ever the  pope  or  see  of  Rome  was  touched  iipon4 

Permission  was  given  by  parliament  to  export  com  when 
it  was  at  low  prices  ;  wheat  at  six  shillings,  and  eightpence  a 
quarter,  money  of  that  age  ;  barley  at  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence.§  It  appears  from  these  prices,  that  com  still  remained 
W.  near  half  its  present  value  ;  though  other  commodities 
*ere  much  cheaper.  The  inland  commerce  of  com  waa 
also  opened  in  the  eighteenth  of  the  king,  by  allowing  any 
collector  of  the  customs  to  grant  a  license  of  c^frying  it  from 
one  county  to  another.[|  The  same  year  a  kind  of  navigation 
act  was  proposed  with  regard  to  all  places  within  the  Straits ; 
but  the  king  rejected  it.11 

The  first  instance  of  debt  contracted  upon  parliamentary 
security  occurs  in  this  reign,**     The  commencement  of  this 

tiermeious  practice  deserves  to  he  noted  ;  a  pr^iCtice  the  more 
ikely  to  become  pernicious,  the  more  a  nation  advances  in 
opulence  and  credit.  The  ruinous  effects  of  it  are  now 
become  appiircnt,  and  threaten  the  very  existence  of  ths 
nation. 

•  Cotton,  p.  585. 

t  Burnet's  ColJection  of  Records,  voL  i.  p.  99, 

J  Cotton,  p.  69.3. 

i:  Stftttttea  at  largo,  15  Henry  VI,  cap.  2.    23  Henry  VI.  cap.  8. 
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EDWABD   tV. 

CONTEMPORARY    MONAKCHS. 
EHr.DTOEiiu.1  [t.0FScaTi.>nD.|  K.dtChakci.I  K.  or  Sfith.    |         Torst. 

[I461.J  YoifNG  Edward,  now  in  hia  twentieth  year,  waa 
of  a  temper  well  fitled  to  make  his  way  through  such  a  scene 
of  war,  havoc,  and  devastation,  as  must  conduct  hitn  to  the 
fuil  poasessioa  of  that  crown,  which  he  claimed  from  hered- 
itary right,  but  which  he  had  assumed  from  the  tumultuary 
election  alone  of  his  own  party.  He  was  bold,  active,  enter- 
prising ;  and  his  hardness  of  heart  and  severity  of  character 
rendered  him  impregnable  to  all  those  movements  of  com- 
passion which  might  relax  his  vigor  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
most  bloody  revenges  upon  his  enemies.  The  very  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  gave  symptoms  of  his  sanguinary 
disposition.  A  tradesman  of  London,  who  kept  shop  at  the 
sign  of  the  Crown,  having  said  that  he  would  make  his  son 
heir  to  the  crown  ;  this  harmless  pleasantry  was  interpreted 
to  ho  spoken  in  derision  of  Edward's  assumed  title  ;  and  he 
was  condemned  and  executed  for  the  offence.*  Such  an  act 
of  tyranny  was  a  proper  prelude  to  the  events  which  ensued. 
The  scaffold,  as  well  as  the  field,  incessantly  streamed  with 
the  noblest  blood  of  England,  spilt  in  the  quarrel  between  the 
two  contending  families,  whose  animosity  was  now  become 
implacable.  The  people,  divided  in  their  affections,  took 
different  symbols  of  party  :  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  chose  the  red  rose  as  their  mark  of  distinction ; 
those  of  York  were  denominated  from  the  white ;  and  these 
civil  wars  were  thus  known  over  Europe  by  tlte  name  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  roses. 

The  license  in  which  Queen  Margaret  had  been  obligea 

•  Habington  in  Kennet,  p.  *31,     Grafton,  p.  791. 
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to  indulge  her  troopa,  infused  great  ten-or  and  i 
the  city  of  London,  and  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  king 
dom  ;  and  as  she  there  expiCcted  an  ohstinate  resistance,  she 
had  prudeotly  retired  northwards  among  her  own  partisans. 
The  same  license,  joined  to  the  zeal  of  faction,  soon  brought 
great  muflitudes  to  her  standard  ;  and  she  was  able,  in  a  few 
days,  to  assemble  an  army  sixty  thousand  strong  in  Yorkshire. 
The  king  and  the  eari  of  Warwick  hastened,  with  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  lo  check  her  progress ;  and  when 
they  reached  Pomfret,  they  despatched  a  body  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Fitzwalter,  lo  secure  the  pas 
sage  of  Ferrybridge  over  the  River  Are,  which  lay  between 
them  and  the  enemy.  Fitzwalter  took  possession  of  the  post 
assigned  him ;  but  was  not  able  to  maintein  it  against  Lord 
Clifford,  who  attacked  him  with  superior  numbers.  The 
Yorkists  were  chased  back  with  great  slaughter ;  and  Lord 
Fitzwalter  himself  was  slain  in  the  action.*  The  earl  of 
Warwick,  dreading  the  consequences  of  this  disaster,  at  a 
time  when  a  decisive  action  was  every  hour  expected,  im- 
mediately ordered  his  horse  to  be'  brought  him,  which  he 
stabbed  before  the  whole  army ;  and  kissing  tlie  hilt  of  his 
sword,' swore  that  he  was  determined  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
meanest  soldier.t  And  to  show  the  greater  security,  a  proc- 
lamation was  at  the  same  time  issued,  givitig  to  every  one 
^U  liberty  to  retire,  but  menacing  the  severest  punishment 
to  tliose  who  should  discover  any  symptoms  of  cowardice  in 
the  ensuing  battle.  J  Lord  Falconberg  was  sent  to  recover  the 
post  which  had  been  lost  r  he  passed  the  river  some  miles 
above  Ferrybridge,  and  falling  unexpectedly  on  Lord  Clifford, 
revenged  the  former  disaster  by  the  defeat  of  the  party  and 
the  death  of  their  leader.^ 

The  hostile  armies  met  at  Touton ;  and  a  fierce  and  bloody 
battle  ensued.  V'hile  the  Yorkists  were  advancing  to  the 
cliarge,  there  happened  a  great  fall  of  snow,  which,  driving 
full  in  the  faces  of  their  enemies,  blinded  them  ;  and  this 
advantage  was  improved  by  a  stratagem  of  Lord  Fatconberg's. 
That  nobleman  oniered  some  infantry  to  advance  before  the 
line,  and,  after  having  sent  a  volley  of  flight-arrows,  as  they 
w'ere  called,  amidst  the  enemy,  immediately  lo  retire.     The 

"  W.  \Vyroes'.cr,  p.  489.    HaU,  fol.  186.    Holingshed,  p.  66*. 
t  HabingtoD,  p,  432.  J  Holmgahed,  p.  66*. 
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Lancastrians,  imagining  that  they  were  gotten  within  reac'K 
of  the  opposite  army,  discharged  all  their  arrows,  which  thus 
fell  short  of  the  Yorkists.*  After  the  quivers  of  the  enemy 
were  emptied,  Edward  advanced  his  line,  and  did  execution 
with  impunity  on  the  dismayed  Lancastrians  r  the  bow,  how- 
ever, was  soon  laid  aside,  and  the  sword  decided  the  combat, 
which  ended  in  a  total  victory  on  the  aide  of  the  Yorkists. 
Edward  issued  orders  to  give  no  quarter.t  The  routed 
army  was  pursued  to  Tadcaster  with  great  bloodsned  and 
confusion ;  and  above  thirty-six  thousand  men  are  computed 
to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  and  pursuit :  j:  among  these  were 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  his  brother  Sir  John  Nevi!,  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Lords  Dacres  and  Welles,  and 
Sir  Andrew  Trollop.^  The  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  was 
now  engaged  in  Henry's  party,  was  brought  a  prisoner  to 
Edward ;  and  was  soon  after  beheaded  by  martial  law  at 
York.  His  head  was  fixed  on  a  pole  erected  over  a  gate  of 
that  city  5  and  the  head  of  Duke  Richard  and  that  of  the  earl 
of  Salisbury  were  taken  down,  and  buried  with  their  bodies. 
Henry  and  Margaret  had  remained  at  York  during  the  action ; 
but  learning  the  defeat  of  their  army,  and  being  sensible  that 
no  place  ia  England  could  now  afford  them  shelter,  they  fled 
with  great  precipitation  into  Scotland.  They  were  accomjianied 
by  tJie  duke  of  Exeter,  who,  though  he  had  married  Edward's 
Sister,  had  taken  part  with  the  Lancastrians ;  and  by  Henry, 
duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  commanded  in  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Teuton,  and  who  was  the  son  of  that  nobleman  killed 
in  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  animosity  whioh  prevailed  be- 
tween the  kingdoms,  Scotland  had  never  exerted  itself  with 
vigor,  to  take  advantage  either  of  the  wars  which  England 
carried  on  with  France,  or  of  the  civil  commotions  which 
arose  between  the  contending  families.  James  I.,  more  laud- 
ably employed  in  civilizing  his  subjects,  and  taming  them  to 
the  salutary  yoke  of  law  and  justice,  avoided  all  hostilities 
with  foreigh  nations ;  and  though  he  seemed  interested  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  France  and  England,  he  gave 
no  further  asslstanee  to  the  former  kingdom  in  its  greatest  dis" 
tresses,  than  permitting,  and  perhaps  e.-couraging,  his  subjects 

•  Hall,  fo!.  18G.  t  Habington,  p.  432, 

t  Holingsh&J,  p.  fifiS.    GraSon,  p.  6SS.    Hist.  Croyl.  Cont.  p.  633. 
i  Hall,  fol.  187.    Habington,  p.  133.     ■  • 
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to  enlist  ID  the  French  service.  After  (he  murder  of  tliat 
excellent  prince,  the  minority  of  liis  son  and  siicceHsor,  Jnmea 
JI.,  and  the  distractions  incident  to  il,  retained  (he  Scots  in 
the  same  state  of  neutrality ;  and  the  BU[>eriority  visibly  ac 
quired  by'  France,  rendereu  it  then  unnecessary  for  her  ally 
lo  interpose  in  her  defence.  But  when  the  qiiaiTol  com. 
menced  between  the  hotises  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and 
became  iibsolulejy  incurable  but  by  tlie  total  extinction  of 
ore  parly,  James,  who  had  now  risen  to  man's  estate,  was 
tempted  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  he  endeavored  to  recover 
tho<!e  places  wliich  the  English  had  formerly  conquered  from 
his  at  cestors  He  laid  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Roxburgh  in 
14fiO,  and  had  pro\ided  himself  with  a  smdU  tram  of  artillery 
for  that  enterprise  but  his  cannon  weie  so  ill  frimcd,  that 
one  of  them  bur&t  as  he  was  firing  it,  anij  put  an  end  to  his 
hfe  in  the  flower  of  his  age  His  son  and  successor,  Jamea 
III ,  was  also  a  minor  on  his  accession  the  usual  distractions 
ensued  in  the  government  the  queen  dowager,  Anne  of 
Gueldies,  aspired  to  tiie  regency  the  family  of  Douglas 
opposed  her  pretensions  and  Queen  Margaret,  when  she  fied 
mto  Scotland,  found  there  a  poopip  little  less  divided  by  fac- 
tion, than  those  bj  Hhoni  slip  bad  been  expelled  Though 
Bhe  pleaded  the  connections  between  the  roya!  family  of 
Scotland  and  tlie  house  ot  Lanciater,  hj  the  young  king's 
grandmother,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Somerset,  she  could 
engage  the  Scottish  council  to  go  no  fuither  than  to  espress 
their  good  wishes  m  her  favor,  but  on  her  offer  to  dehier  to- 
them  immediately  the  important  fortress  of  Berwick,  and  to 
contract  her  son  m  marriage  with  a  sister  ot  King  James,  she 
found  a  better  reception ,  and  the  Scots  promised  the  assistance 
of  then"  arms  to  reinstate  her  family  upon  the  throne  •  But 
as  the  danger  from  that  quarter  seemed  not  very  urgent  to 
Edward,  he  did  not  pursue  the  fugitive  king  and  queen  into 
their  retreat,  but  returned  to  London,  where  *»  parliimenl  was 
summoned  for  settling  tne  government 

On  the  meeting  of  this  as'iembl^,  Edward  found  the  good 
effects  of  his  vigorous  measure  in  assiit»tng  the  crown,  as 
well  as  of  his  victory  at  Toulon,  by  which  he  had  seemed  it 
the  parliament  no  longer  liesitated  between  the  two  families 
or  proposed  any  of  those  ambiguous  deci'^iona  which  could 
only  serve  to  perpetuate  and  inflame  the  ammcit  es  of  party 

t   •  Hall,fi>l   137     Hab(nsWn,p.i3i. 
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They  recognized  the  title  of  Edward,  by  hereditary  descent, 

tlirough  the  family  of  Mortimer;  and  declaied  that  he  was 

king  by  right,  from  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  also  the 

same  lawful  title  ;  and  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  crowti 

from  the  day  that  he  assumed  the  government,  tendered  to 

him  by   the  acclamations  of  the  people.*     They  expressed 

their  abhorrence  of  the  usurpation  and  intrusion  of  the  house 

of  Lancaster,  particularly  that  of  the  eavl  of  Derby  otherwise 

called  Henry  IV. ;  whicl 

every  kind  of  disorder,         m  g 

oppression  of  the  subject.     T  nn 

had  passed  in  those  reig  g 

the  possessions  which  h 

pretended  deposition  of  R 

iirmed  judicial  deeds  and 

reversed  all  atlaindera  p  ra 

particularly  the  attainder  C  g 

grandfather  ;    aa  well  as  ry 

Glocester,  and  of  Lord  L 

adhering  to  Richard  ILf 

Many  of  these  votes  w 
of  party ;  the  common  se  m 

times,  repealed  them  :  a  L 

caster,  being  the  deeds  ta  g 

enacted  by  princes  long      ss       ^ 

been  held  aa  valid  and  obligatory.  The  pailiament,  however, 
in  subverting  su  un  of 

replacing  the  go  ra  a : 

but  in  their  subs  m  m        g  by 

revenge,  at  leas         th  he 

maxims  of  equity  T  ass  or- 

feilure  and  attai  g  H  Q  g    et 

and  their  infant  E  x- 

tended  to  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeier;  to  the  earls  ot 
Northumberland,  Devonshire,  Pembroke,  Wilts  ;  to  the  Vis- 
count Beaumont;  the  Lords  Boos,  Nevil,  Clifford,  Welles, 
Daere,  Gray  of  Rugemont,  Hungerford  ;  to  Alexander  Hedio, 
Nicholas  Latimer,  Edmond  Mounlfort,  John  Heron,  and  many 
other   persons   of  distinction. j;     The   parliament  vested  the 

•  Cotton,  p.  670. 

+  Cotton,  p.  672.     Statutes  at  large,  1  Edward  IV.  cap.  i. 

J  Cotton,  p.  670.    W.  WyrcEBtcr,  p.  4§0. 
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estates  of  all  these  attainted  persons  in  the  croivn,  though  their 
Bole  crime  was  the  adhering  to  a  prince  wliom  every  indivitiual 
of  the  parliament  had  long  recognized,  and  whom  that  very 
Icing  himself,  wlio  was  now  seated  on  the  throne,  had  ac- 
knowledged and  obeyed  as  his  larful  sovereign. 

Tlie  necessity  of  soppovting  the  government  established 
will ,  more  fully  justify  some  other  acts  of  violence ;  though 
Ihe  method'  of  conducting  them  may  still  appear  excoption- 
dbie.  John,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  son  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
were  detected  in  a  correspondence  with  Margaret,  were  tried 
by  martial  law  before  the  constable,  were  condemned  and 
executed,*  Sir  William  Tyrrel,  Sir  Thomas  Tudenham,  and 
John  Montgomery  were  convicted  in  the  same  arbitrary  court; 
were  executed,  and  their  estates  forfeited.  This  introduction 
of  martial  law  into  civil  government  was  a  high  strain  of 
prerogative  ;  which,  were  it  not  for  the  violence  of  the  times, 
would  probably  have  appeared  exceptionable  to  a  nation  so 

{'ealous  of  (heir  liberties  as  the  English  were  now  beoome.t 
t  was  impossible  but  such  a  great  and  sudden  revolution  must 
leave  the  roots  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  subject, 
which  would  require  great  art,  or,  in  lieu  of  it,  great  violence, 
lo  extirpate  them.  The  latter  was  more  suitable  to- the  genius 
of  the  nation  in  that  uncultivated  age. 

But  the  new  establishment  still  seemed  precarious  ano 
uncertain ;  not  only  from  the  domestic  discontents  of  the 
people,  but  from  the  efforts  of  foreign  powers.  Lewis,  the 
eleventh  of  the  name,  had  succeeded  to  his  father,  Charles, 
in  1460 ;  and  was  led,  from  the  obvious  motives  of  national 
interest,  to  feed  the  flames  of  civil  discord  among  such  dan- 
gerous neighbors,  by  giving  support  to  the  weaker  party.  But 
the  intriguing  and  politic  genius  of  this  prince  was  hero 
checked  by  itself :  having  attempted  to  subdue  the  independ- 
ent spirit  of  his  own  vassals,  he  had  excited  such  an  opposi- 
tion at  home,  as  prevented  him  from  making  all  the  advantage, 
which  llie  opportunity  afforded,  of  the  dissensions  among  the 
English.  He  sent,  however,  a  small  body  to  Henry's  assist- 
ance under  Varenne,  seneschal  of  Normandy  ;  J  [1462.]  who 
landed  in  Northumberland,  and  got  possession  of  the  Eastle  of 
Alnwick  ;  but  as  the  indefatigable  Margaret  went  in  person  to 

•  "W.  Wyrcastcr,  p.  493.    Hall,  foL  189.     Grafton,  p.  65S.    Faljian, 
fal,  2 16.    Fra™.  ad  finem  T.  Spcoti. 
t  See  note  R,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
X  MonstrelBt,  vol.  iii.  p.  SS. 
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Prance,  where  she  solicited  larger  supplies;  anil  promised 
Lewis  to  deliver  UJ)  Calais,  if  her  family  should  by  his  means 
be  restored  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  he  was  induced  to  send 
along  with  her  a  body  of  two  thousand  men  at  arms,  which 
enabled  her  to  take  the  field,  and  to  make  an  inroad  into  Eng- 
land. [14S4.]  'Though  reijaforced  by  a  numerous  train  of 
adventurers  from  Scotland,  and  by  many  partisans  of  the  family 
of  Lancaster,  she  received  a  check  at  Hedgley-more  from  Lord 
Montacute,  or  Montague,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
warden  of  the  east  marches  between  Scotland  and  England. 
Montague  was  so  encouraged  with  this  success,  that,  while  n 
numerous  reenforccment  was  on  their  march  to  join  him  by 
orders  from  Edward,  he  yel  ventured,  with  his  own  troops 
alone,  to  attack  the  Lancastrians  at  He.iham  ;  and  he  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  them.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  the 
Lords  Roos  and  Hungerford,  were  taken  in  the  pursuit,  and 
immediately  beheaded  hy  martial  law  at  Hexham.  Summary 
justice  was  in  like  manner  executed  at  Newcastle  on  Sir 
Humphrey  rJevi\,  and  several  other  gentlemen.  AH  those 
who  were  spared  in  the  field,  Buffered  on  the  scaffold ;  and 
the  utter  extermination  of  their  adversaries  was  now  become 
the  plain  object  of  the  York  party  ;  a  conduct  which  received 
hut  too  plausij)le  an  apology  from  the  preceding  practice  of 
the  Lancastrians. 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  royal  family,  after  this  defeat, 
was  singular.  Margaret,  fiying  with  her  son  into  a  forest, 
where  she  endeavored  to  conceal  herself,  was  beset,  during 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  by  robbers,  who,  either  ignorant  or 
rpgardless  of  her  quality,  despoiled  her  of  her  rings  and  jew- 
els, and  treated  her  with  the  utmost  indignity.  The  partition, 
of  this  rich  booty  raised  a  quarrel  among  them ;  and  while 
their  attention  was  thus  engaged,  she  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  her  escape  with  her  son  into  the  thickest  of  the  forest, 
where  she  wandered  for  some  time,  overspent  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  sunk  with  terror  and  affliction.  While  in  this 
wretched  condition,  she  saw  a  robber  approach  with  his  naked 
Eword  ;  and  finding  that  she  had  no  means  of  escape,  she  sud- 
denly embraced  the  resolution  of  trusting  entirely  for  protec- 
tion to  his  faith  and  generosity.  She  advanced  towards  him; 
rtnd  presenting  to  him  the  young  prince,  called  out  to  him, 
"  Hove,  my  friend,  I  commit  to  your  care  the  safety  of  your 
fling's  son."  The  man,  whose  humanity  and  generous  spirit 
I  ad  been  obscured,  not  entirely  lost,  by  his  vicious  course  of 
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lifn,  was  struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  event,  was  charmed 
witli  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  vowed,  not  only  to 
abstain  from  all  injury  against  the  princess,  but  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  her  service.*  By  his  means  she  dwcU 
some  lime  concealed  in  the  forest,  and  was  at  liist  conducted 
to  the  sea-coast,  whence  she  made  her  escape  into  Flanders. 
She  passed  thence  into  her  father's  court,  where  she  lived 
several  years  in  privacy  and  retirement.  Her  husband  was 
not  so  fortunate  or  so  dexterous  in  finding  the  means  of  escape. 
Some  of  his  friends  took  him  under  their  protection,  and  con- 
veyed him  into  Lancashire,  where  he  remained  concealed 
during  a  twelvemonth  ;  but  he  was  at  hst  detected,  delivered 
up  to  Edward,  and  thrown  into  the  Tonert  The  safety  of 
his  person  was  owing  less  to  the  geneiosity  of  his  enemies, 
than  to  the  contempt  which  they  had  entertamed  of  his  cour- 
age and  his  understanding 

The  impri'ionment  of  Henry,  the  e\pulsion  of  M'^rgaret, 
the  execution  and  confiscation  of  all  the  most  eminent  Lan- 
castrians, seemed  to  give  full  security  to  Edward's  government ; 
whose  title  by  blood,  being  now  recognized  by  parliament, 
and  universally  submitted  to  by  the  people,  was  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  impeached  by  any  antagunist.  In  this  pros-' 
perous  situation,  the  king  delivered  himself  up,  without  con- 
trol, to  those  pleasures  which  his  youth,  his  high  fortune,  and 
his  natural  temper  invited  him  to  enjoy ;  and  the  cares  of 
royalty  were  less  attended  to  than  the  dissipation  of  amuse- 
ment, or  the  allurements  of  passion.  The  cruel  and  itnre- 
ienting  spirit  of  Edward,  though  inured  to  the  ferocity  of  civil 
wars,  was  at  (he  same  time  extremely  devoted  to  the  softer 
passions,  which,  without  mitigating  his  severe  temper,  main- 
tained a  great  influence  over  him,  and  shared  his  attachment 
whh  the  pursuits  of  ambition  and  the  thirst  of  military  glory. 
During  the  present  interval  of  peace,  he  lived  in  the  most 
familiar  and  sociable  manner  with  his  subjects,};  particularly 
with  the  Londoners  ;  and  the  beauty  of  his  person,  as  well  as 
Ihe  gallantly  of  his  address,  which,  even  unassisted  by  hia 
royal  dignity,  would  have  rendered  him  acceptable  to  the  fair, 
facilitated  all  his  applications  for  their  favor.  This  easy  and 
'  'e  course  of  life  augmented  every  day  his  populari'v 

•  Monsttelet,  vol.  iii.  p.  98. 

t  Hall,  fol,  191.    rrngm.  nd  finem  Spioti. 

I  Pidyd.  Virg.  p.  513.    BiondL 
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among  all  ranlis  of  inen  :  he  was  the  peotiliar  favorite  of  tho 
young  and  gay  of  both  sexes.  .  The  disposition  of  the  English, 
little  addicted  to  jealousy,  kept  them  from  taking  umbrage  at 
these  liberties ;  and  hia  indulgence  in  amusements,  while  it  grat- 
ified his  inclination,  was  thus  become,  without  design,  a  means 
of  supporting  and  securing  his  goverametit.  But  as  it  is  diiBcult 
to  confine  the  ruling  passioD  within  strict  rules  of  prudence, 
the  amorous  temper  of  Edward  led  him  into  a  snare,  which 
proved  fatal  to  his  repose,  and  to  the  stability  of  his  throne. 

Jaqueline  of  Luxembourg,  duchess  of  Bedford,  had,  after 
her  husband's  death,  so  far  sacrificed  her  ambitioK  to  love, 
that  she  espoused,  in  second  mamage,  Sir  Richard  Woodeville 
a  private  gentleman,  to  whom  she  bore  several  children  ;  and 
among  the  rest,  Elizabeth,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  her  person,  as  well  as  for  other  amiable  accom- 
plishments. This  young  lady  had  married  Sir  John  Gray  of 
Groby,  by  whom  she  had  children ;  and  her  husband  being 
slain  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  fighting  on  the  side 
of  Lancaster,  and  his  estate  being  for  that  reason  confiscated, 
his  widow  retired  to  live  with  her  father,  at  his  seat  of  Grafton, 
in  Northamptonshire.  The  king  came  accidentally  to  the 
house  after  a  hunting  party,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  (o  the  duch- 
ess of  Bedford  ;  and  as  the  occasion  seemed  favorable  for 
obtaining  some  grace  from  this  gallant  moaarch,  the  young 
widow  flung  herself  at  his  feet,  and  with  many  tears  entreated 
him  to  take  pity  on  her  inipoverished  and  distressed  children. 
The  sight  of  so  much  beauty  in  affliction  strongly  affected  the 
amorous  Edward  ;  love  stole  sensibly  into  his  heart  under  the 
guise  of  compassion  ;  and  her  sorrow,  so  becoming  a  virtuous 
matron,  made  his  esteem  and  regard  quickly  correspond  to  bis 
affection.  He  raised  her  from  the  ground  with  assumnces  of 
fevor;  he  found  his  passion  increase  every  rnomenl,  by  the 
convei-salion  of  the  amiable  object ;  arid  hs  was  soon  reduced, 
in  his  turn,  to  the  posture  and  style  of  a  supplicant  at  the  feet 
of  Elizabeth.  But  the  lady,  either  avi  rse  to  dishonorable 
love  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  perceiving  that  the  impression 
which  she  had  made  was  so  deep  as  to  give  her  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  highest  elevation,  obstinately  refused  to  gratify 
his  passion  ;  and  all  the  endearments,  caresses,  and  importuni- 
ties of  the  young  and  amiable  Edward  proved  fruitless  against 
her  rigid  and  inflexible  virtue.  His  passion,  irritated  by  oppo- 
sition, and  increased  by  his  veneration  for  such  honorable 
sentiments,  carried  him  a.t  last  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason 
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and  ho  oflered  to  shire  hii  throne,  as  well  as  hi=i  heait,  witn 
the  woman  whose  beauty  of  person  and  dignilj  of  chaiactei 
seemed  so  *ell  fo  entitle  her  to  both  The  maiiiage  waa 
privately  celebrated  at  Grafton  *  the  secret  was  carefulij 
kept  for  some  lime  no  one  suspected  that  &o  hbertme  a 
pnnce  could  saciifice  bo  much  to  a  romantic  passion,  and 
there  were,  m  particular,  strong  reasons,  which,  at  that  time, 
rendered  this  step,  to  the  highest  degiee,  dangerous  and  im- 
prudent 

The  king,  desuous  to  secure  his  throne,  as  well  by  the 
prospect  of  issue  as  by  foreign  aSlianccs,  had,  a  httle  before, 
determined  (o  make  application  to  some  neighhormg  princess , 
and  he  had  cast  his  eye  on  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  to  the  queen 
of  Fr^ce,  who,  he  hoped,  would  by  her  maniage  insuie  him 
the  friendship  of  that  power,  which  was  alone  both  able  and 
inclined  to  give  support  and  assistance  to  his  rival.  To  render 
the  negotiation  more  successful,  the  earl  of  Warwick  had 
been  despatched  to  Paris,  where  the  princess  then  resided ; 
he  had  demanded  Bona  in  mamage  for  the  king ;  his  pro- 
posals had  been  accepted  ;  the  treaty  was  fully  concluded  ; 
and  nothing  remained  but  the  ratification  of  the  terms  agreed 
on,  and  the  bringing  over  the  princess  to  England.t  But 
when  the  secret  of  Edward's  marriage  broke  out,  the  haughty 
earl,  deeming  himself  affronted,  both  by  being  employed  in 
this  fruitless  Begoliation,  and  by  being  kept  a  stranger  to  the 
king's  intentions,  who  had  owed  every  thing  to  his  friendship, 
immediately  returned  to  England,  inflamed  with  rage  and 
indignation.  The  influence  of  passion  over  so  young  a  man 
as  Edward,  might  have  served  as  an  excuse  for  his  imprudent 
conduct,  had  he  deigned  to  acknowledge  his  error,  or  had 
pleaded  his  weakness  as  an  apology ;  but  his  faulty  shame  or 
pride  prevented  him  from  so  much  as  mentioning  the  matte* 
to  Warwick ;  and  that  nobleman  was  allowed  to  depart  the 
court,  full  of  the  same  ill  humor  and  discontetit  which  he 
brought  to  it. 

[1466.]  Every  incident  now  tended  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  king  and  this  powerful  subject.  The  queen,  who 
lost  not  her  influence  by  marriage,  was  equally  solicitous  to 
draw  every.grace  and  favor  to. her  own  friends  and  kindred 
and  to  excUide  those  of  the  eitrl,  whom  she  regarded  as  hei 

•  HaU,  fol.  IS3.     Fal)ian,  fol,  216. 
t  Ecdl,  fol.  19S.    Hablngton,  p.  437. 
wa,  p.  665.    Polyd-Ti^.  p.  S13. 
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mortal  enemy.  Her  father  was  created  earl  of  Rivera :  he 
was  made  treasurer  ia  the  room  of  Lord  Mounljoy  :  *  he  was 
invested  in  the  office  of  conslahle  for  life ;  and  hia  son 
received  the  aurvivance  of  that  high  digmty.t  The  same 
young  nobleman  was  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  Lord 
Scales,  enjoyed  the  great  estate  of  that  family,  and  had  the 
title  of  Scales  conferred  upon  him.  Catharine,  the  queen's 
sister,  was  married  to  the  young  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
WHS  a  ward  of  the  crown:  J  Mary,  another  of  her  sialera, 
espoused  William  Herbert,  created  eartof  Huntingdon  :  Anne, 
a  third  sister,  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  son  and  heir  cf 
Gray,  Lord  Euthyn,  created  earl  of  Kent.'J  The  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  duke  of  Exeter,  who  was  also  the  king's  niece, 
was  contracted  to  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  one  of  the  queen's  sons 
by  her  former  husband  ;  arid  as  Lord  Montague  was  treating 
of  a  marriage  between  his  son  and  this  lady,  the  preference 
given  to  young  Gray  was  deemed  an  injury  and  aflront  to  the 
whole  family  of  Nevil. 

The  ear!  of  Warwick  could  not  suffer  with  patience  the 
least  diminution  of  that  credit  which  he  had  long  enjoyed, 
and  which  he  thought  he  had  merited  by  such  important  ser 
vices.  Though  he  had,  received  so  many  grants  from  the 
crown,  that  the  revenue  arising  from  them  amounted,  besides 
his  patrimonial  estate,  to  eighty  thousand  crowns  a  year, 
according  to  the  computation  of  Philip  de  Comines,  |j  his 
ambitious  spirit  was  still  dissatisfied,  so  long  as  he  saw  others 
surpass  hini  in  authority  and  Influence  with  the  king.H 
EdWard  also,  jealous  of  that  power  which  had  supported  him, 
and  which  he  himself  had  contributed  still  higher  to  esalt, 
was  well  pleased  to  raise  up  rivals  in  credit  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick ;  and  he  justified,  by  this  political  view,  his  extreme 
partiality  to  the  queen's  kindred.  But  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land, envying  the  sudden  growth  of  the  Woodevilles,**  were 
more  inclined  to  take  part  with  Warwick's  discontent,  to 
whose  grandeur  they  were  already  accustomed,  and  who  had 
reconciled  them  to  his  superiority  by  his  gracious  and  popu- 
lar manners.  And  as  Edward  obtained  from  parliament  a 
general  resumption  of  all  grants,  which  he  had  made  sinea 
his   accession,  and   which   had   extremely  impoverished  tbo 

*  W.  Wyrcoster,  p.  506.  t  Rvmcr,  vol.  xi.  p.  581. 

J  "W.  WytcefltET.  p.  60S.  j  "W.  Wyroeater,  p.  fl08. 

y  Liv.  lii.  chap.  4.  H  Polyd.  "Virg.  p.  S14. 
•"  Hist.  CrayL  Cont.  p.  539- 
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crown,"  this  act,  though  it  passed  with  some  exceptions 
particularly  one  in  favor  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  gave  a 
general  alarm  to  the  nobility,  and  disgusted  many,  even 
zealous  partisans  of  the  family  of  York. 

But  the  most  considerable  associate  that  Warwick  acquired 
to  his  party,  was  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's  second 
brother.  This  prince  deemed  himself  no  less  injured  than 
the  other  grandees,  by  the  uncontrolled  influence  of  the  queen 
and  her  relations ;  and  as  his  fortunes  were  still  left  upoD  a 
precarious  footing,  while  theirs  were  fully  established,  this 
neglect,  joined  to  his  unquiet  and  restless  spirit,  inclined  him 
to  give  countenance  to  all  the  malec  on  tents,  t  The  favorable 
opportunity  of  gaining  him  was  espied  by  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  offered  him  in  marriage  his  elder  daughter,  and 
coheir  of  his  immense  fortunes ;  a  settlement  which,  as  it  was 
superiorto  any  that  the  king  himself  could  confer  upon  him, 
immediately  attached  him  to  the  party  of  the  earl.f  Thus 
an  extensive  and  dangerous  combiaation  was  insensibly 
formed  against  Edward  arid  his  ministry.  Though  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  maleconlents  was  not  to  overturn  the 
(hrone,  it  was  difficult  to  foresee  the  extremities  to  which  they 
might  be  carried :  and  as  opposition  to  government  was 
usually  in  those  ages  prosecuted  by  force  of  arms,  civil  con- 
vulsions and  disorders  were  likely  to  be  soon  ihe  result  of 
these  intrigues  and  confederacies. 

While  this  cloud  was  gathering  at  home,  Edward  carried 
his  views  abroad,  and  endeavored  to  secure  himself  against 
his  factious  nobility,  by  entering  into  foreign  alliances.  The 
dark  and  dangerous  ambition  of  Lewis  XI.,  the  more  it  was 
known,  the  greater  alarm  it  excited  among  his  neighbors  and 
vassals  ;  and  as  it  was  supported  by  great  abilities,  and  unre- 
strained by  any  principle  of  faith  or  humanity,  they  found  no 
security  to  themselves  hut  by  a  jealous  combination  against 
him.  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  now  dead  ;  his  rich  and 
extensive  dominions  were  devolved  to  Charles,  his  only  son, 
whose  martial  disposition  acquired  him  the  surname  of  Bold, 
and  whose  ambition,  more  outrageous  than  that  of  Lewis, 
but  seconded  by  less  power  and  policy,  was  regarded  with 
a  more  favorable   eye   by  the  other  potentates  of  Europe. 

•  Vr.  Wyrcester,  p.  fiOS.  t  Grafton,  p.  673. 

*  W.  Wyrcester,  p.  fill.  Hall,  fol.  200.  HaUngton,  p.  4S9. 
SolingaLed,  p.  671.    Tolyd.  Vicg.  p.  615. 
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The  opposition  of  interests,  and  still  more  a  natuval  aiitipatliy 
of  character,  produced  a  declared  animosity  hetween  these 
bad  princes ;  and  Edward  was  thus  secure  of  the  sincere 
mtachment  of  either  of  them,  for  whom  he  should  choose  to 
declare  himself.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  being  descended 
by  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Portugal,  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
was  naturally  inclined  to  favor  the  house  of  Lancaster ;  *  but 
this  consideration  was  easily  overbalanced  by  political  motives  j 
and  Charles,  perceiving  the  interests  of  that  house  to  be  ex- 
tremely decayed  in  England,  sent  o\ei  hia  natmal  brother, 
commonly  called  the  Bastiid  of  Burgundy,  to  carry  in  hia 
name  proposals  of  marriage  to  Margaret,  the  king's  sister. 
The  alliance  of  Biirgundy  was  more  populai  among  the  Eng- 
lish than  that  of  France ,  the  commercial  inleiests  of  the  two 
nations  invited  the  ptinces  to  a  close  union,  their  common 
jealousy  of  Lewi")  was  a  natural  cement  between  them  ;  and 
Edward,  pleased  with  strengthening  himself  by  so  potent  a 
confederate,  [1468.]  soon  concluded  the  alliance,  and  bestowed 
his  sister  upon  Charles.t  A  league,  which  Edward  at  the 
same  time  concluded  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  seemed  both 
to  increase  his  security,  and  to  open  to  him  the  prospect  of 
rivalling  his  predecessors  in  those-  foreign  conquests,  which, 
however  short-lived  and  unprofitable,  had  rendered  theii 
reigns  so  popular  and  illustrious.  | 

[1469.]  But  whatever  ambitious  schemes  the  king  might 
have  built  on  these  alliances,  they  were  soon  frustrated  by  in- 
testine commotions,  which  engrossed  all  his  attention.  These 
disorders  probably  arose  not  immediately  from  the  intrigues 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  but  from  accident,  aided  by  the  tur- 
buienl  spirit  of  the  age,  by  the  general  humor  of  discontent 
which  that  popular  nobleman  had  instilled  into  the  nation,  and 
perhaps  by  some  remains  of  attachment  to  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, The  hospitaiofSt,  Leonard's,  near  York,  had  received, 
from  an  ancient  grant  of  King  Athelstane,  a  right  of  levying  a 
Ihrave  of  corn  upon  every  plough-land  in  the  county ;  and  as 
these  charitable  establishments  are  liable  to  abuse,  the  country 
people  complained,  that  the  revenue  of  the  hospital  was  no 
longer  expentled  for  the  relieJ'  of  the  poor,  but  was  secreted  by 
the  managers,  and  employed  to  their  private  purposes.  After 
long  tepiiiiijg  at  the  contribution,   ihey   refused   payment  : 

•  Comii^j-,  liv,  m.  chap,  i,  6.  f  Hull,  fol.  189,  197. 

I  W.  liVy/iester,  p.  6.    ParL  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  332. 
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ecclesiastical  and  civil  censures  were  issued  against  them  .  theit 
goods  were  distrained,  and  tlieir  persons  thrown  into  jail :  till, 
as  their  ill  humor  daily  increased,  they  rose  in  arms  ;  fell  upon 
the  officers  of  the  hospital,  whom  they  put  to  the  sword  ;  and 
proceeded  in  a  body,"fii\een  thousand  strong,  to  the  gates  of 
York,  Lord  Montague,  who  commanded  in  those  parts,  op- 
posed himself  to  their  progress ;  and  having  heen  so  fortunate 
in  a  skirmish  as  to  seize  Robert  Hulderne,  their  leader,  he 
ordered  him  immediately  to  be  led  to  execution,  according  to 
(he  practice  of  the  times.  The  rebels,  however,  still  continued 
in  arms ;  and  being  soon  headed  by  men  of  greater  distinction 
Sir  Henry  Nevil,  son  of  Lord  Latimer,  and  Sir  John  Coniers, 
they  advanced  southwards,  and  began  to  appear  formidable  to 
government.  Herbert,  ear!  of  Pembroke,  who  had  received 
that  title  on  the  forfeiture  of  Jasper  Tudor,  was  ordered  by 
Edward  to  march  against  them  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Welsh- 
men ;  and  he  was  joined  by  five  thousand  archers,  under  the 
command  of  Stafford,  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  had  succeeded 
in  that  title  to  the  family  of  Courtney,  which  had  also  been 
attainted.  But  a  trivial  difFerence  about  quarters  having  begot- 
ten an  animosity  between  these  two  noblemen,  the  earl  of 
Devonshire  retired  with  his  archers,  and  left  Pembroke  alone 
to  encounter  the  rebels.  The  two  armies  approached  each 
other  near  Banbury ;  and  Pembroke,  having  prevailed  in  a 
skirmish,  and  having  taken  Sir  John  Nevil  prisoner,  ordered 
him  immediately  to  be  put  to  death,  without  any  form  of  pro- 
cess. This  execution  enraged  without  terrifying  the  rtbels : 
they  attacked  the  Welsh  army,  routed  them,  put  them  to  the 
sword  without  mercy ;  and  having  seized  Pembroke,  they  took 
immediate  revenge  upon  him  for  the  death  of  their  leader. 
The  king,  imputing  this  misfortune  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
who  bad  deserted  Pembroke,  ordered  him  to  be  executed  in 
a  like  summary  manner.  But  these  speedy  executions,  or 
rather  open  murders,  did  not  stop  .(here  ;  the  northern  rebels, 
sending  a  party  to  Grafton,  seized  the  earl  of  Kivers  and  hia 
son  John  ;  men  who  had  become  obnoxious  by  their  near  rela- 
tion to  the  king,  and  his  partiality  towards  them :  and  they 
were  immediately  executed  by  orders  from  Sir  John  Coniers." 
There  is  no  part  of  English  history  since  the  conquest  so 
obscure,  so  uncertain,  so  little  authentic  or  consistent,  as  that 
of  the  wars  between  the  two  "  roses  : "  historians  differ  about 

"  Fabian,  &i.  217. 
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man;'  maleria!  circumstances ;  some  events  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  in  which  Ihey  almost  all  agree,  are  incredlblej 
and  contradicted  by  records  ;  *  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this 
profound  darkness  falls  upon  us  just  on  the  eve  of  the  restora- 
tion of  letters,  and  when  the  art  of  printing  was  already  known 
in  Europe.  All  we  can  distinguish  with  certainty  through  the 
deep  cloud  which  covers  that  period,  is  a  scene  of  horror  and 
bloodshed,  savage  manners,  arbitrary  executions,  and  treach- 
erous, dishonorable  conduct  in  all  parties.  There  is  no  poa- 
sibility,  for  instance,  of  accounting  for  the  views  and  intentions 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  this  time.  It  is  agreed  that  he  resided, 
togetherwith  his  son-in-law,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  in  his  gov- 
ernment of  Calais  during  the  commencement  of  this  rebellion; 
and  that  his  brother  Montague  acted  with  vigor  against  the 
northern  rebels.  We  may  thence  presume,  that  the  insiffrec- 
tion  had  not  proceeded  from  the  secret  counsels  and  instiga- 
tion of  Warwick  ;  though  the  murder  committed  by  the  rebels 
on  the  earl  of  Rivers,  his  capital  enemy,  forms,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  violent  presumption  against  him.  He  and  Clarence 
came  over  to  England,  offered  Iheir  service  to  Edward,  were 
received  without  any  suspicion,  were  intrusted  by  him  in  the 
highest  commands,t  and  still  persevered  in  their  fidelity. 
Soon  after,  we  find  the  rebels  quieted  and  dispersed  by  a 
general  pardon  granted  by  Edward  from  the  advice  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick  :  but  why  so  courageous  a  prince,  if  secure 
of  Warwick's  fidelity,  should  have  granted  a  general  par- 
don  to  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  violent  and  per- 
sonal outrages  against  him,  is  not  intelligible ;  nor  why  that 
nobleman,  if  unfaithful,  shotild  have  endeavored  to  appease  a 
rebellion  of  which  he  was  able  to  make  such  advantages.  But 
it  appears,  that  after  this  insurrection,  there  was  an  interval  of 
peace,  during  which  the  king  loaded  the  family  of  Nevil  with 
honors  and  favors  of  the  mghest  nature  :  he  made  Lord  Mon- 
tague a  marquis,  by  the  same  name :  he  created  his  son 
George  duke  of  Bedford  ;|  he  publicly  declared  his  intention 
of  marrying  that  young  nobleman  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, who,  as  he  had  Yet  no  sons,  was  presumptive  heir  of  the 
crown :  yet  we  find  that  soon  after,  being  invited  to  a  feast 
by  the  archbishop  of  York,  a  younger  brother  of  Warwick  and 
Montague,  he  entertained  a  sudden  suspicion  that  they  intended 
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to  seize  his  j*srson  or  lo  murder  him  :  and  he  abni^ttly  lei^  tho 
entertainment.* 

[1470.]  Soon  after,  there  broke  out  another  rebellion, 
which  is  as  Tjnaccountable  as  all  the  preceding  events  ;  chiefly 
because  no  sufficient  reason  is  assigned  for  it,  and  because,  so 
far  as  appears,  the  family  of  Nevil  had  no  hand  in  exciting 
and  fomenting  it  It  arose  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  headed 
by  Sir  Robert  Welles,  son  to  the  lord  of  that  name.  The  army 
of  the  rebels  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men  ;  but  Lord 
Welles  himself,  far  from  giving  countenance  to  them,  fled  into 
a  sanctuary,  in  order  to  secure  his  person  against  the  king's 
anger  or  suspicions.  He  was  allured  from  this  retreat  by  a 
promise  of  safety ;  and  was  soon  after,  notwithstanding  this 
assurance,  beheaded,  along  with  Sir  Thomas  Dymoc,  by  orders 
from  Edward.t  The  king  fought  a  battle  with  the  rebels, 
defeated  them,  took  Sic  Robert  Welles  and  Sir  Thomas  Launde 
prisoners,  and  ordered  lliem  immediately  to  be  beheaded. 

JEdward,  during  these  tiansactions,  had  entertained  so  little 
[ealousy  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  ordwkeofCIaTeiice,thalhesent 
them  with  commissions  of  array  to  levy  forces  against  the  reb- 
els :  J  but  these  malecontents,  as  soon  as  they  left  the  court, 
raised  troops  in  their  own  name,  issued  declarations  against  the 
government,  and  complained  of  grievances,  oppressions,  and 
bad  ministers.  The  unexpected  defeat  of  Welles  disconcerted 
all  their  measures ;  and  they  retired  northwards  into  Lan- 
cashire, where  they  expected  to  he  joined  by  Lord  Stanley,  who 
had  married  the  ear!  of  Warwick's  sister.  But  as  that  noble- 
man refused  all  concurrence  with  them,  and  as  Lord  Montague 
also  remained  quiet  in  Yorkshire,  they  were  obliged  to  dis- 
band their  army,  and  to  fly  into  Dsvonshire,  where  they 
embarked  and  made  sail  towards  Ca  bjs.§ 

The  deputy  governor,  whom  Warwick  had  lefY  at  Calais, 
was  one  Vaucler,  a  Gascon,  who,  seeing  the  earl  return  in 
this  miserable  condition,  refused  him  admittance  ;  and  would 
not  so  much  as  permit  the  dughess  of  Clarence  to  land ; 
though,  a  few  days  before,  she  had  been  delivered  on  ship- 

•  Fcagni.  Edward  IV.  ad  Sii.  Sproti. 

t  Hall,  fol.  204.  Fabian,  fol.  218.  Habington,  p.  442.  Holing- 
riied,  p,  674.  X  Kymar,  vol.  xi.  p.  653. 

J  The  king  offered,  by  proclamation,  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  or  one  hiuidred  pounds  a  year  in  land,  to  any  that  would 
seize  them.  "Wience  we  may  learn  that  land  was  at  thitt  time  sold  foi 
•bout  ten  years'  piu'chaeo.     See  Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  664. 
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board  of  a  son,  and  was  at  that  time  extremel)'  disordered  by 
sickness.  With  difficulty  he  would  allow  a  few  flagons  of 
wine  to  he  carried  to  the  ship  for  the  use  of  the  ladies ;  hut  aa 
he  was  a  man  of  sagacity,  and  well  acquainted  witli  the  revo- 
lutions  to  which  England  was  subject,  he  secretly  apologized 
to  Warwick  for  this  appearance  of  infidelity,  and  represented 
it  as  proceeding  entirely  from  zeal  for  his  service.  He  said 
that  the  fortress  was  ill  supplied  with  provisions ;  that  he  could 
not  depend  on  the  attachment  of  the  garrison ;  that  the  inhab- 
itants, who  lived  by  the  English  commerce,  would  certainly 
declare  for  the  established  government ;  that  the  place  was  at 
present  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  England  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  on  the  other; 
and  that,  by  seeming  to  declare  for  Edward,  he  would  acquire 
the  confidence  of  that  prince,  and  still  keep  it  in  his  power, 
when  it  should  become  safe  and  prudent,  to  restore  Calais  to 
its  ancient  master.*  It  is  uncertain  whether  Warwick  was 
satisfied  with  this  apology,  or  suspected  a  double  infidelity  in 
Vaucler ;  but  he  feigned  to  be  entirely  convinced  by  him ;  and 
having  seized  some  Flemish  vessels  which  he  found  lying  off 
Calais,  he  immediately  made  sail  towards  France. 

The  king  of  France,  uneasy  at  the  close  conjunction  be- 
tween Edward  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  received  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  regard  the  unfortunate  Warwick,f 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  maintained  a  secret  correspond- 
ence, and  whom  he  hoped  stil!  to  make  his  instrument  ir. 
overturning  the  government  of  England,  and  reestablishing 
the  bouse  of  Lancaster.  No  animosity  was  ever  greater  than 
that  which  had  long  prevailed  between  that  house  and  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  His  father  had  been  executed  by  orders 
from  Margaret :  he  himself  bad  twice  reduced  Henry  to  cap- 
tivity, had  banished  the  queen,  had  put  to  death  all  their  most 
zealous  partisans  either  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold,  and  had 
occasioned  innumerable  ills  to  that  unhappy  fiimily.  For  thia 
reason,  believing  that  such  inveterate  rancor  could,  never 
admit  of  any  cordial  reconciliation,  he  had  not  mentioned 
Henry's  name  when  he  took  arms  against  Edward ;  and  he 
rather  endeavored  to  prevail  by  means  of  hia  own  adlierei 
than  revive  a  party  which  he  sincerely  hated.  But  his  pr 
ent  distresses  and  (he  entreaties  of  Lewis  made  him  hearkea 
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to  lerms  of  accommodation ;  and  Margavet  being  sent  for 
from  Angers,  where  she  then  resided,  an  agreement  was,  from 
common  interest,  soon  concluded  between  them.  It  was  stipu- 
lated, that  Warwick  should  espouse  the  cause  of  Henry,  and 
endeavor  to  restore  him  to  liberty,  and  to  reestablish  him  on  the 
throne  ;  tliat  the  administration  of  the  government,  during  the 
minority  of  young  Edward,  Henry's  son,  should  he  intrusted 
conjointly  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke  of  Clarence ; 
that  Prince  Edward  should  marry  the  Lady  Anne,  aecond 
daiughter  of  that  nobleman  ;  and  that  the  crown,  in  case  of  the 
fmlure  of  male  issue  in  that  prince,  should  descend  to  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  King  Edward  and 
his  posterity.  Never  was  confederacy,  on  all  sides,  less  nat- 
ural, or  more  evidently  the  work  of  necessity  :  but  Warwick 
hoped,  that  all  former  passions  of  the  Lancastrians  might  be 
lost  in  present  political  views  ;  and  that,  at  worst,  the  inde- 
pendent power  of  his  family,  and  tiie  afTections  of  the  people, 
would  suffice  lo  give  him  security,  and  enable  him  to  exact 
the  full  performance  of  all  the  conditions  agreed  on.  The 
marriage  of  Prince  Edward  with  the  Lady  Anne  was  immedi- 
■Jtely  celebrated  in  France. 

Edward  foresaw  that  it  would  be  easy  to  dissolve  an  alli- 
ance composed  of  such  discordant  parts.  For  this  purpose, 
he  sent  over  a  lady  of  great  sagacity  and  address,  who  be- 
longed to  the  train  of  the  duchess  of  Clarence,  and  who,  under 
color  of  attending  her  mistress,  was  empowered  to  negotiate 
with  the  duke,  and  to  renew  the  connections  of  that  prince 
with  his  own  family.*  She  represented  to  Clarence,  that  he 
had  unwarily,  to  his  own  ruin,  become  the  instrument  of 
Warwick's  vengeance,  and  had  thrown  himself  entirely  in  the 
power  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies  ;  that  the  mortol  inju- 
ries which  the  one  royal  family  had  suffered  from  the  other, 
were  now  past  all  forgiveness,  and  no  imaginary  union  of  ■ 
interests  could  ever  suffice  to  obliterate  them  ;  that  even  if  the 
leaders  were  willing  to  forget  past  offences,  the  animosity  of 
their  adherents  would  prevent  a  sincere  coalition  of  parties, 
and  would,  in  spite  of  all  temporary  and  verbal  agreements, 
preserve  an  eternal  opposition  of  measures  between  them  , 
and  that  a  prince  who  deserted  his  own  kindred,  and  joined 
ffie  murderers  of  his  father,  left  himself  single,  without 
friends,  williout  protection,  and  would  not,  when  i 

•  CominOB,  Ut.  iu.  chap.  6.    Hall,  tol.  207.    Holiiigslied,  p.  6 
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inevitably  fell  upon  him,  be  so  mueb  as  entitled  to  any  pity  oi 
regard  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Clarence  was  only  one 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  but  a 
slender,  capacity ;  yet  could  iie  easily  see  the  force  of  these 
reasons  ;  and,  upon  the  promise  of  forgiveness  from  hia 
brother,  he  secretly  engaged,  on  a  favorable  opportunity,  to 
desert  tlie  earl  of  Warwick,  and  abandon  the  Lancastrian 

During  this  negotiation,  Warwick  was  secretly  carrying  on 
a  correspondence  of  the  same  nature  with  his  brother,  the 
marquis  of  Montague,  who  was  entirely  trusted  by  Edward ; 
and  like  motives  produced  a  like  resolution  in  that  nobleman. 
The  marquis,  also,  that'  he  might  render  the  projected  blow 
the  more  deadly  and  incurable,  resolved,  on  his  side,  to  watch 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  committing  Ms  perfidy,  and  still  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  being  a  zealous  adherent  to  the 
house  of  York. 

After  these  mutual  snares  were  thus  carefully  laid,  the 
decision  of  the  quarrel  advanced  apace.  Lewis  prepared  a 
fleet  to  escort  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  granted  him  a  supply 
of  men  and  money.*  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  other 
hand,  enraged  at  that  nobleman  for  his  seizure  of  the  Flemish 
vessels  before  Calais,  and  anxious  to  support  the  reigning 
family  in  England,  with  whom  hia  own  interests  were  now 
connected,  fifed  out  a  larger  fleet,  with  which  he  guarded  ths 
Channel:  and  he  incessantly  warned  his  brother-m-law  of  the 
imminent  perils  to  which  he  was  exposed.  But  Edward, 
though  always  brave  and  often  active,  had  little  foresight  or 
penetration.  He  was  not  sensible  of  his  danger ;  he  made  no 
suitable  preparations  against  the  earl  of  Warwick  ;  t  he  even 
said  that  the  duke  might  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  guarding 
the  seas,  and  that  he  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  see 
WarwicJc  set  foot  on  English  ground.J  A  vain  confidence  in 
his  own  prowess,  joined  to  the  immoderate  love  of  pleasure, 
had  made  him  incapable  of  all  sound  reason  and  reflection. 

The  event  soon  happened,  of  which  Edward  seemed  so 
desirous.  A  storm  dispersed  the  Flemish  navy,  and  left  the 
sea  open  to  Warwick.^,  That  nobleman  seized  the  opportu- 
nity, and  setting  sail,  quickly  landed  at  Dartmouth  with  tha 

"  Cominos,  liv.  iii.  ohflp.  4.   Hall,  fol.  207         t  Grafton,  p.  687. 
1  ComineB,  liv.  iii,  chap.  6.    Hall,  fol.  20&. 
J  Oommea,  liv.  iii.  chap.  5. 
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duke  of  Clarence,  the  earls  of  Oxford  and  Pembroke,  and  a 
small  body  of  troops,  while  the  king  was  in  the  north,  engaged 
in  suppressing  an  insurrection  which  had  been  raised  by  Lord 
Fitz-Hugh,  brother-in-law  to  Warwick.  The  scene  which 
ensues  resembles  more  the  fiction  of  a  poem  or  romance 
than  an  event  in  true  history.  The  prodigious  popularity  of 
Warwick,*  the  zeal  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  the  spirit  of 
discontent  with  which  many  were  infected,  and,  the  general 
instability  of  the  English  nation,  occasioned  by  the  late  fre- 
quent revolutions,  drew  such  multitudes  to  his  standard,  that 
in  a  very  few  days  his  army  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men, 
and  was  continuaily  increasing.  'Edward  hastened  southwards 
to  encounter  him ;  and  the  two  armies  approached  each  other 
near  Nottingham,  where  a  decisive  action  was  every  hour  ex- 
pected. The  rapidity  of  Warwick's  progress  had  incapachated 
the  duke  of  Clarence  from  executing  his  p\an  of  treachery ; 
and  the  marquis  of  Montague  had  here  the  opportunity  of 
strikmg  the  firat  blow.  He  communicated  the  design  to  hia 
adherents,  who  promised  him  their  concurrence :  they  look  to 
armsinfhe  night-time,  and  hastened  with  loud  acclamations 
to  Edward's  quarters ;  the  king  was  alarmed  at  the  noise,  and 
starting  from  bed,  heard  the  cry  of  war  usually  employed  by 
the  Lancastrian  party.  Lord  Hastings,  his  chamberlain,  in- 
formed him  of  the  danger,  and  urged  him  to  make  hia  escape 
by  speedy  flight  from  an  army  whore  he  had  so  many  con- 
cealed enemies,  and  where  few  seemed  zealously  attached  to 
his  service.  He  had  just  time  to  get  on  horseback,  and  to 
hurry  with  a  small  retinue  to  Lynne,  in  Norfolk,  where  he 
luckily  found  some  ships  ready,  on  board  of  which  he  instantly 
embarked.t  And  after  this  manner  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in 
no  longer  space  than  eleven  days  after  his  first  landing,  waa 
left  eiitire  master  of  the  kingdom. 

But  Edward's  danger  did  not  end  with  his  embarkation. 
The  Easterh'ngs  or  Hanse  Towns  were  then  at  war  both  with 
France  and  England  ;  and  some  ships  of  these  people,  hover- 
ing on  the  English  coast,  espied  the  king's  vessels,  and  gave 
chase  to  them  ;  nor  was  it  without  extreme  difficulty  that  ho 
made  hia  escape  into  the  port  of  Alcmaer,  in  Holland.  He 
had  fled  from  England  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  had 
carried  nothing  of  value  along  with  him  ;  and  the  only  reward 
which  he  could    bestow  on   the   captain   of  the  vessel  Iha 

•  HaU,  fol.  205.  t  Comiiiea,  liv.  ili.  chap.  6.    HaU.fol.  308 
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trought  him  over,  was  a  lobe  Imed  witli  Bibles,  promising 
t.im  an  ample  recompense  if  fortune  should  ever  become 
more  propitious  to  him  * 

It  IS  not  likely  that  Edward  could  be  very  fond  of  prespnt- 
ing  himself  in  dus  lanaentable  plight  before  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ,  and  that  having  &o  suddenly,  aftci  his  might-v  vaunts, 
lost  all  footing  in  hw  own  kingdom,  he  could  he  insensible  to 
the  ridicule  which  must  attend  him  in  the  eyes  of  that  prince. 
The  duke,  on  his  part,  was  no  less  embarrassed  how  he  should 
receive  the  dethroned  monarch.  As  he  had  ever  homo  a 
greater  affection  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  than  to  that  oi 
Yo  k  aolh  ng  b  t  pol  t  cal  v  ews  had  engaged  him  to  contract 
a  all  ance  \  h  tl  e  la  ter  an  I  he  foresaw,  that  probably  the 
re  ol  tioa  England  vould  now  turn  this  alliance  against 
h  and  e  der  the  re  gning  family  his  implacable  and  jealous 
enemy  For  th  s  reason  whe  the  first  rumor  of  that  event 
reached  h  m  attended  with  the  circumstance  of  Edward's 
death  he  seen  ed  ra  her  pleased  with  the  catastrophe  ;  and  it 
was    o  aj, "eeable  disa]  po    tnentfofind,  that  he  must  either 

n  lergo  tf  e  bu  den  ot  s  pporting  an  exiled  prince,  or  the 
d  si  o  or  of  aba  don  g  so  n^ar  a  relation-  He  began  already 
to  say,  that  h  =  con  lect  o  s  were  with  the  kingdom  of  England, 
not  with  the  king  ;  and  it  was  indifferent  to  him  whether  tha 
name  of  Edward  or  that  of  Henry  were  employed  in  the 
articles  of  treaty.  These  sentiments  were  continually  strength- 
ened by  the  subsequent  events.  Vaucler,  the  deputy-governor 
of  Calais,  though  he  had  been  confirmed  in  his  command  by 
Edward,  and  had  even  received  a  pension  from  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  the  crown,  no  sooner 
saw  his  old  master,  Warwick,  remstated  in  authority,  than  ha 
declared  for  him,  and  with  great  demonstrations  of  zeal  and 
attachment,  put  the  whole  garrison  in  his  Uvery.  And  the 
intelligence  which  the  duke  received  evety  day  from  England, 
seemed  to  promise  an  entire  and  full  settlement  in  the  family 
of  Lancaster. 

Immediately  after  Edward's  flight  had  left  the  kingdom  at 
Warwick's  disposal  that  nobleman  hastened  to  London  ;  and 
taking  Henry  from  i  is  confinement  in  the  Tower,  into  which 
he  himself  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  thiowing  him,  ha 
proclaimed  hlra  king  with  great  solemnity  A  parllamenl 
was  summoned    n  the  name  of  that  pimce,  to  meet  at  West- 

•  Co  nme'  li\   in  chap  5 
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minster ;  and  as  this  assembly  could  pretend  to  no  liberlj 
while  surrounded  by  such  enraged  and  insolent  victors,  gov- 
erned by  such  an  inapetuoua  spirit  as  Warwick,  their  voter 
were  entirely  dictated  by  the  ruling  faction.  The  treaty  with 
Margaret  was  here  fully  executed  :  Henry  was  recognized  aa 
lawful  king  ;  but  his  incapacity  for  government  being  avowed, 
the  regency  wag  intrusted  to  Warwick  and  Clarence  till  the 
majority  of  Prince  Edward ;  and  in  default  of  that  prince'a 
issue,  Clarence  was  declared  successor  to  the  crown.  The 
usual  business  also  of  reversals  went  on  without  opposition  ; 
every  statute  made  during  the  reign  of  Edward  was  repealed; 
that  prince  was  declared  to  be  a  usurper ;  ho  and  his  adhe- 
rents were  attainted ;  and  in  particular  Richard,  duke  of 
Glocester,  his  younger  brother :  all  the  attamdera  of  the 
Lancastrians,  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Eseter,  the  earls 
of  Richmond,  Pembroke,  Oxford,  and  Ormond,  were  re- 
versed ;  and  every  one  was  restored  who  had  lost  either 
honors  or  fortunes  by  his  former  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
Henry. 

The  ruling  party  were  more  sparing  in  their  execuliona 
than  was  wsual  after  any,  revolution  during  those  violent 
times.  The  only  victim  of  distinction  was  John  Tibetot, 
earl  of  Worcester.  This  accomplished  person,  born  in  an 
age  and  nation  where  the  nobility  valued  themselves  on 
ignorance  as  their  privilege,  and  left  learning  to  monks  and 
schoolmasters,  for  whom  indeed  the  spurious  erudition  that 
prevailed  was  best  fitted,  had  been  struck  with  the  first  raya 
of  (rue  science,  which  began  to  penetrate  from  the  south,  and 
nad  been  zealous,  by  his  exhortation  and  example,  to  propa- 
gate the  love  of  letters  among  his  unpolished  countrymen.  It 
is  pretended,  that  knowledge  had  not  produced  on  this  noble- 
man himself  the  effect  which  naturally  attends  it,  of  human- 
'zing  the  temper  and  softening  the  heart ;  *  and  that  he  had  . 
enraged  the  Lancastrians  against  him  by  the  severities  which 
ne  exercised  upon  them  during  llje  prevalence  of  his  own 
party.  He  endeavored  to  conceal  himself  after  the  flight  of 
Edward,  but  was  caught  on  the  top  of  a  tree  in  the  forest 
of  Weybridge,  was  conducted  to  London,  tried  before  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  condemned,  and  executed.  All  the  other  con- 
uiderable  Torkists  either  fled  beyond  sea,  or  ook  shelter  in 
nanctuaries,  where  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  afforded  them 

'  HaU,  fol.  210.     Stowe,  p.  422. 
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protection.  In  London  alone  it  ia  computed  that  no  less  than 
two  thousand  persons  saved  themselves  in  this  manner  ;  *  and 
among  tlie  rest,  Edward's  queen,  who  was  there  delivered  of 
a  son,  called  by  his  father's  name.t 

Queen  Margaret,  the  other  rival  queen,  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  England,  but  on  receiving  inteiligenoe  of  Warwick's 
success,  was  preparing  with  Prince  Edward  for  her  journey. 
Ail  the  banished  Lancastrians  flocked  to  her ;  and,  among  the 
rest,  the  duko  of  Somerset,  son  of  the  duke  beheaded  after 
the  battle  of  Hexham.  This  nobleman,  who  had  long  beei; 
regarded  as  t!ie  head  of  the  party,  had  fled  into  tlie  Low 
Countries  on  the  discomfiture  of  his  friends  ;  and  as  he  con. 
cealed  his  name  and  quality,  he  had  there  languished  in 
extreme  indigence.  Philip  de  Comines  tells  us,j:  that  he 
himself  saw  him,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Eseter,  in  a  condi. 
fion  no  better  than  that  of  a  common  beggar;  till  being 
discovered  by  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  they  had  small 
pensions  allotted  them,  and  were  living  in  silence  and  ob- 
scurity when  the  success  of  their  party  called  them  from 
their  retreat.  But  both  Somerset  and  Margaret  were  detained 
by  contrary  winds  from  reaching  England,^  till  a  new  rev- 
■  oiution  in  that  kingdom,  no  less  sudden  and  surprising  than 
the  former,  threw  them  into  greater  misery  than  that  from 
which  they  had  just  emerged. 

Though  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  neglecting  Edward,  and 
paying  court  to  the  established  government,  had  endeavored 
to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Lancastrians,  he  found  that 
he  had  not  succeeded  to  his  wish ;  and  the  connections 
between  the  king  of  France  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  still 
held  htm  in  great  anxiety.||  This  nobleman,  too  hastily 
regarding  Charles  as  a  determined  enemy,  had  sent  over  to 
Calais.a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  who  made  inroads  into 
the  Low  Countries ;  IT  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  saw  him- 
self in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  united  arms  of 
England  and  of  France.^  He  resolved  therefore  to  grant  some 
assistance  to  his  brother-in-law ;  but  in  such  a  covert  manner 
as  should  give  the  least  offence  possible  to  the  English  gov- 
emment.     fl47I.]     He  equipped  four  large  vessels,  in  the 
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name  of  some  private  merchants,  atTeiveer,  in  Zealand  ;  and 
causing  fourteen  ships  to  be  secretly  hired  from  the  Easier- 
lings,  he  delivered  this  small  squadron  to  Edward,  who,  receiv- 
(ng  also  a  sum  of  money  from  the  duke,  immediately  set  sail 
for  England.  No  sooner  was  Charles  informed  of  his  depart- 
ure than  he  issued  a  proclamation  inhibiting  all  his  subjects 
from  giving  him  countenance  or  assistance  ;  *  an  artifice  which 
could  not  deceive  the  earl  of  Warwick,  but  which  might  si 
as  a  decent  pretence,  if  that  nobleman  were  so  dis 
maintaining  friendship  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Edward,  impatient  to  take  reveoge  on  his  enemies,  ana  to 
recover  his  lost  authority,  made  an  attempt  to  land  with  his 
forces,  which  exceeded  not  two  thousand  men,  on  the  coast 
of  Norfolk ;  but  being  there  repulsed,  he  sailed  northwards, 
and  disembarked  at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire.  Finding  that 
the  new  magistrates,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  kept  the  people  every  where  from  joining  him,  he 
pretended,  and  even  made  oath,  that  he  came  not  to  challenge 
the  crown,  but  only  the  inheritance  of  the  house  of  York,  which 
of  right  belonged  to  him ;  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  His  partisans  every  moment  flocked 
to  his  standard :  he  was  admitted  into  the  city  of  York :  and 
he  was  soon  in  such  a  situation  as  gave  him  hopes  of  succeed- 
ing in  all  his  claims  and  pretensions.  The  marquis  of  Mon- 
tague commanded  in  the  northern  counties ;  but  from  some 
mysterious  reasons,  which,  as  well  as  many  other  important 
transactions  in  that  age,  no  historian  has  cleared  up,  he  totally 
neglected  the  beginnings  of  an  insurrection  which  he  ought  to 
have  esteemed  so  formidable.  Warwick  assembled  an  army 
atLeicester,  with  an  intention  of  meeting  and  of  giving  battle  to 
the  enemy ;  but  Edward,  by  taking  another  road,  passed  him 
unmolested,  and  presented  himself  before  the  gates  of  London, 
Had  he  here  been  refused  admittance,  he  was  totally  undone : 
but  there  were  many  reasons  which  inclmed  the  citizens  to 
feivor  him.  His  numerous  friends,  issuing  from  their  sanctua- 
ries, were  active  in  his  cause  ;  many  rich  merchants,  who  had 
formerly  lent  him  money,  saw  no  other  chance  for  their  pay- 
ment but  his  restoration  ;  the  city  dames  who  had  been  liberal 
of  their  favors  to  him,  and  who  stiO  relaincd  an  affection  for 
this  young  and  gallant  prince,  swayed  their  husbands  and 
friends  in  his  fiivor ;  +  and  above  all,  the  archbishop  of  York 

•  Coraines,  liv.  iil.  clisip.  G.  t  Coxiiines,  liv.  iii.  chap.  7. 
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Warwick's  brother,  to  \vhom  the  care  of  the  city  was  commit- 
ted, had  secretly,  from  unknown  reasons,  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  him  ;  and  he  faciUtated  Edward's  admission 
into  London.  The  most  likely  cause  which  can  be  assigned 
for  those  multiplied  infldolilies,  even  in  the  family  of  Nevil 
itself,  is  the  spirit  of  faction,  which,  when  it  becomes  inveterate, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  any  man  entirely  to  shalte  off.  The 
persons  who  had  long  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Yorit 


party,  were   unable  to  act  with  zeal  and  oordiiilitj'  for  the 

'   '    .  '     '■       .  ".  any 

prospect  of  favor  or  accommodation  offered  them  by  Edward, 


support  of  the  Lancastrians ;  and  they  were  incline( 


io  return  to  their  ancient  connections.  However  this  may  be, 
Edward's  entrance  into  London  made  him  master  not  only  of 
that  rich  and  powerful  city,  but  also  of  the  person  of  Henry, 
wiio,  destined  to  be  the  perpetual  sport  of  fortune,  thus  fell 
again  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.* 

It  appears  not  that  Warwick,  during  his  short  administration, 
which  had  continued  only  six  months,  had  been  guilty  of  any 
unpopular  act,  or  had  anywise  deserved  to  lose  that  general 
favor  with  which  he  had  so  lately  overwhelmed  Edward.  But 
this  prince,  who  was  formerly  on  the  defensive,  was  now  the 
aggressor;  and  having  overcome  the  difficulties  which  always 
attend  the  beginnings  of  an  insurrection,  possessed  many 
advantages  above  his  enemy  r  his  partisans  were  actuated  by 
that  zeal  and  courage  which  the  notion  of  an  attack  inspires ; 
his  opponents  were  intimidated  for  a  like  reason ;  every  one 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  the  hopes  which  he  had  enter- 
tained from  Warwick's  elevation,  either  became  a  cool  friend 
or  an  open  enemy  to  that  nobleman ;  and  each  malecontent, 
from  whatever  cause,  proved  an  accession  to  Edward's  army. 
The  king,  therefore,  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  face  the 
earl  of  Warwick ;  who,  being  reenforced  by  his  son-in-law 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  hia  brother  the  marquis  of  Montague, 
took  post  at  Barnet,  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  The 
arrival  of  Queen  Margaret  was  every  day  expected,  who  would 
have  drawn  together  all  the  genuine  Lancastrians,  and  have 
brought  a  great  accession  to  Warwick's  forces :  but  this  very 
consideration  proved  a  motive  to  the  earl  rather  to  hurry  on  a. 
decisive  action  than  to  share  the  victory  with  rivals  and  ancient 
enemies,  who,  he  foresaw,  would,  in  case  of  success,  claim  the 
chief  merit  in  the  enterprise.t     But  while  his  jealousy  was  all 

'  Giafton,  p.  702,  t  Cojnijies,  liv.  iii.  chap.  7. 
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direiiied  towards  that  side,  he  overlooked  the  dangerous  infideli- 
ty of  friends,  who  lay  the  nearest  to  his  bosom.  His  brother 
Montague,  who  had  lately  temporized,  seems  cow  to  have 
remained  sincerely  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  family :  but 
his  sou-in-law,  though  bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  honor  and 
gratitude,  though  he  shared  the  power  of  the  regency,  though 
he  had  been  invested  by  Warwick  in  all  the  honors  and  patrimony 
of  the  house  of  York,  resolved  to  fulfil  the  secret  engagements 
which  he  had  formerly  taken  with  his  brother,  and  to  suppoil 
the  interests  of  his  own  family ;  he  deserted  to  the  king  in  the 
night-time,  and  carried  over  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men 
along  with  him.*  Warwick  was  now  too  far  advanced  to 
retreat ;  and  as  he  rejected  with  disdain  all  terms  of  peace 
oficred  hitn  by  Edward  and  Clarence,  he  was  obliged  to  hazard 
a  general  engagement.  The  battle  was  fought  with  obstinacy 
on  both  sides ;  the  two  armies,  in  imitation  of  their  leaders, 
displayed  uncommon  valor;  and  the  victory  remained  long 
undecided  between  them.  But  an  accident  threw  the  balance 
to  the  side  of  the  Yorkists.  Edward's  cognizance  was  a  sun ; 
that  of  Warwick  a  star  with  rays ;  and  the  mistiness  of  the 
morning  rendering  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Lancastrians,  was  by 
mistake  attacked  by  his  friends,  and  chased  off"  the  field  of 
battle.t  Warwick,  contrary  to  his  more  usual  practice,  en- 
gaged that  day  on  foot,  resolving  to  show  his  army  that  he 
meant  to  share  every  fortune  with  them ;  and  he  was  slain  in 
the  thickest  of  the  engagement; J  his  brother  nnderwent  the 
?ame  fate  ;  and  as  Edward  had  issued  orders  not  to  give  any 
quarter,  a  great  and  undistinguished  slaughter  was  made  in  the 
puTsuit.§  There  fell  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  on  the 
side  of  the  victors. 

The  same  day  on  which  this  decisive  battle  was  fought,  |( 
Queen  Margaret  .-ind  her  son,  now  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  a  young  prince  of  great  hopes,  landed  at  Weymouth, 
supported  by  a  small  body  of  French  forces.  When  this 
princess  received  intelligence  oi"  her  husband's  captivity,  and 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  her  courage, 
which  had  supported  her  under  so  many  disastrous  events, 
here  quite  left  her ;  and  she  immediately  foresaw  all  the  dismal 

•  Grafton,  p.  700.  Coniiioa,  liv.  iii.  chap.  7.  Leland's  Colleit. 
vol.  ii.  p.  SOS. 

■  t  Habington,  p.  449.  J  Cominea,  liv.  iii.  chap.  7- 

i  Hall,  fol,  218.  i  Leiand's  Collect,  vol,  ii.  p.  505 
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eonsequeiicea  of  this  calamity.  At  first  she  took  sanctuary 
in  the  abbey  of  Beauljeu;*  but  being  encouraged  by  the 
appearance  of  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Courtney,  earl 
of  Devonshire,  of  the  Lords  Wenlock  and  St.  John,  with  other 
men  of  rank,  who  exhorted  her  still  to  hope  for  success,  she 
resumed  her  former  spirit,  and  determined  to  defend  to  the 
utmost  the  ruins  of  her  fallen  fortunes.  She  advanced  through 
the  counties  of  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Glocester,  increasing 
her  army  on  each  day's  march  ;  but  was  at  last  overtaken  by 
the  rapid  and  expeditious  Edward,  at  Tewkesbury,  on  Iha 
banks  of  the  Severn.  The  Lancastrians  were  here  totiilly 
defeated :  the  earl  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Wenlock  were 
killed  in  the  field:  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  about  twenty 
other  persons  of  distinction,  having  taken  shelter  in  a  church, 
were  surrounded,  dragged  out,  and  immediately  beheaded : 
about  three  thousand  of  Iheir  side  fell  in  battle  :  and  the  army 
was  entirely  dispersed. 

Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
brought  to  the  king,  who  asked  the  prince,  after  an  insulting 
manner,  how  he  dared  to  invade  his  dominions.  The.  young 
prince,  more  mindful  of  his  high  birth  than  of  his  present 
fortune,  replied,  that  he  came  thither  to  claim  his  just  inher- 
itance. The  ungenerous  Edward,  insensible  to  pity,  struck 
him  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet ;  and  the  dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Glocester,  Lord  Hastings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  taking 
the  blow  as  a.  signal  for  further  violence,  hurried  the  prince 
into  the  next  apartment,  and  there  despatched  him  with  their 
daggers.!  Margaret  was  thrown  info  the  Tower:  King 
Henry  expired  in  that  confinement  a  few  days  after  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury ;  but  whether  he  died  a  natural  or  violent 
death  is  uncertain.  It  is  pretended,  and  was  generally 
believed,  that  the  duke  of  Glocester  killed  him  with  hia  own 
hands :  |  but  the  universal  odium  which  that  prince  had 
incurred,  inclined  perhaps  the  nation  to  aggravate  hia  crimes 
without  any  sufficient  authority.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
Henry's  death  was  sudden  ;  and  though  he  labored  under  an 
ill  state  of  health,  this  circumstance,  joined  to  the  general 
manners  of  the  age,  gave  a  natural  ground  of  suspicion ; 
which  was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  ejvpoaing 

«  Hall,  fol.  219,     Habington,  p.  461.      Grafton,  p.  706.      Polyd. 

t  Hall,  £61.  221.    Habington,  p.  4fi3.     Holingshed,  p,  688.    Polyd. 
Virg.  p.  S30. 
J  Comines.    Hall,  fol.  223.     Grafton,  p.  703. 
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of  hb  body  to  public  view.  That  precaution  served  only  to 
recall  many  similar  instances  in  the  English  history,  and  to 
suggest  the  comparison. 

All  the  hopes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  seemed  now  to  be 
utterly  extinguished.  Every  legitimate  prince  of  that  family 
was  dead :  almost  every  great  leader  of  the  party  had  perished 
in  battle  or  on  the  scaffold ;  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  waa 
levying  forces  in  Wales,  disbanded  his  army  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury ;  and  he  Red 
into  Brittany  with  his  nephew,  the  young  earl  of  Richmond.* 
The  bastard  of  Falconberg,  who  had  levied  some  forces,  and 
had  advanced  to  London  during  Edward's  absence,  was  re- 
pulsed ;  his  men  deserted  him ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
immediately  executed  ;  t  and  peace  being  now  fully  restored 
to  the  nation,  a  parliament  was  summoned,  which  ratified, 
as  usual,  all  the  acts  of  the  victor,  and  recognized  his  leg,al 
authority. 

But  this  prince,  who  had  been  so  firm,  and  active,  and 
intrepid  during  the  course     f    d    ra  as      II 

resist  the  allurements  of  a  j      j  f  h       I    lly 

devoted  himself,  as  before,  m  f 

he  became  entirely  master    f  I     1\       \  did       I     g 

any  enemy  who  could  giv    1  ra  y  In        H 

covered,  however,  by  this  gay      d  m  ff  f  1  f 

axid  by  his  easy,  familiar  m  h      p  p  i     ty     1     h 

is  natural  to  imagine,  he   h  d  1       by    i         p       d    ru  1 
exercised   upon  liis  enemies  d  tii  f 

iovial  festivity  served  to  ab        h    f  m  f  f 

among  his  subjects,  and  to  oc    1  I  po  h    h 

had  been  ao  long  interrup    d  be        n  ih      pp  p 

All  men  seemed  to  be  fully         fid       h  h    p  g      rn 

ment ;    and  the  memory  p  1  m  d       Ij 

impress  the  people  more  strongly  with  a  sense  of  their  alle- 
giance, and  with  the  resolution  of  never  incurring  any  more 
the  hazard  of  renewing  such  direful  scenes. 

[1474.]  But  while  the  king  was  thus  indulging  himself  in 
pleasui-e,  he  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  a  prospect  of 
foreign  conquests,  which,  it  is  probable,  his  desire  of  popu- 
larity, more  than  the  spirit  of  ambition,  had  made  him  covet. 
Though  he  deemed  himself  little  beholden  to  the  duke  of 
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Burgundy  for  iho  reception  which  that  prince  had  given  him 
during  his  exile,*  tlie  political  interests  of  their  states  main- 
tained still  a  close  connection  between  them  ;  aijd  they  agreed 
to  unite  their  arms  in  making  a  powerful  invasion  on  France. 
A  league  was  formed,  in  which  Edward  stipulated  to  pass  the 
seas  with  an  army  exceeding  tea  thousand  men,  and  to  invade 
the  French  territories ;  Charles  promised  to  join  him  with  all 
his  forces  ;  the  king  was  to  challenge  the  crown  of  France, 
and  to  obtaiA  at  least  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Gtiienne ; 
the  duke  was  to  acquire  Champaigne  and  some  other  territo- 
ries, and  to  free  all  his  dominions  from  the  burden  of  homage 
to  the  crown  of  France :  and  neither  party  was  to  make 
peace  without  the  consent  of  the  olher.t  They  were  the 
more  encouraged  to  hope  for  success  from  this  league,  as  the 
count  of  St.  Pol,  constable  of  France,  who  was  master  of  St. 
Quintin  and  other  towns  on  the  Somme,  had  secretly  promised 
to  jo.in  them  ;  and  there  were  also  hopes  of  engaging  the  duke 
of  Brittany  to  enter  into  the  confederacy. 

The  prospect  of  a  French  war  was  always  a  sure  means 
of  making  the  parliameat  open  their  purses,  as  far  as  the 
habits  of  fiiat  age  would  permit.  They  voted  the  king  a  tenth 
of  rents,  or  two  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  which  must  have  been 
very  inaccurately  levied,  since  it  produced  only  thirty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds ;  and  they  added  to 
this  supply  a  whole  fifteenth,  and  three  quarters  of  another ;  J 
but  as  the  king  deemed  these  sums  stilt  unequal  to  the  under- 
taking, he  attempted  to  levy  money  by  way  of  benevolence  ■ 
a  kind  of  exaction  which,  except  duringthe  reigns  of  Henry 
III.  and  Richard  II.,  had  not  been. much  practised  in  formei 
times,  and  which,  though  the  consent  of  the  parlies  was  pre- 
tended to  be  gained,  could  not  bo  deemed  entirely  voluntary .ij 
The  clauses  annexed  to  the  parliamentary  grant  show  suffi- 
ciently the  spirit  of  the  nation  in  this  respect.  The  money 
levied  by  the  fifteenth  was  not  to  be  put  into  the  king's  hands, 
but  to  be  kept  in  religious  houses ;  and  if  the  expedition  into 
France  should  not  take  place,  it  was  immeJialely  to  be  re- 
funded to  the  people.  After  these  grants,  the  parliament  was 
dissolved,  which  had  sitten  near  two  years  and  a  half,  and 

*  Coininea,  liv.  iii.  ehap.  7. 

t  Rymor.  vol.  xi.  p.  806,  807,  SOS,  ote, 

j  Cotton,  p.  696,  Too.     Hist.  Croyl.  Cont.  p.  55S. 

§  Hall,  fol.  22S,    Habington,  p.  461.     Grafton,  p.  719.     Fabian, 
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had  undergone  several  prorogations ;  a  practice  not  ver) 
usual  at  that  time  m  'England. 

[1475.]  The  king  passed  over  to  Calais  with  an  army  of 
one  thousand"  five  hundred  men  at  arms  and  fifteen  thousand 
archers,  attended  by  all  the  chief  nobility  of  England,  who, 
prognosticating  future  succe&aes  from  the  past,  were  eager  to 
appear  on  this  great  theatre  of  honor.*  But  all  their  san- 
guine hopes  were  damped  when  they  found,  on  entering  the 
French  territories,  that  neither  did  the  constable  open  hia 
gates  to  thorn,  nor  the  duke  of  Burgundy  bnng  them  the 
smallest  assistance.  That  prince,  transported  by  his  ardent 
temper,  had  carried  all  his  armies  to  a  great  distance,  and 
had  employed  them  in  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany, 
and  against  the  duke  of  Lorraine:  and  though  he  came  in 
person  to  Edward,  aj\d  endeavored  to  apologize  for  this  breach 
of  treaty,  there  was  no  prospect  that  they  would  be  able  this 
campaign  to  make  a  conjunction  with  the  English.  This 
circumstance  gave  great  disgust  to  the  king,  ajid  inclined  him 
to  hearken  to  those  advances  which  Lewis  continually  made 
him  for  an  accommodation. 

That  monarch,  more  swayed  by  political  views  than  by  the 
point  of  honor,  deemed  no  submissions  too  mean  which 
might  free  him  from  enemies  who  had  proved  so  formidable 
to  his  predecessors,  and  who,  united  to  so  many  other  enemies, 
might  still  shake  the  well-established  government  of  France. 
It  appears  from  Comines,  that  discipline  was  at  this  time 
very  imperfect  among  the  English  ;  and  that  their  civil  wars, 
'-hough  long  continued,  yet,  being  always  decided  by  hasty 
hattles,  had  still  left  them  ignorant  of  the  improvements 
which  the  military  art  was  beginning  to  receive  upon  the 
continenl.t  But  as  Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  warlike 
genius  of  the  people  would  soon  render  them  excellent 
soldiers,  he  was  far  from  despising  them  for  their  present 
want  of  experience ;  and  he  employed  all  his  art  to  detach 
Ihem  from  the  alliance  of  Burgundy.  When  Edward  sent 
him  a  herald  to  claim  the  "croWn  of  France,  and  to  carry 
him  a  defiance  in  case  of  refusal,  so  far  from    answering 

«  Comines,  liv.  iv.  chap,  5.  TLia  authnc  saya,  (chap.  11,)  that  the 
king  artfully  brought  over  some  of  the  richest  of  hia  subjects,  who, 
he  knew,  would  be  soon  tired  of  the  war,  and  would  promote  tjl  pro- 
poBats  of  peace,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  soon  necessary. 

+  Comines,  liv.  iv.  chap.  5, 
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to  this  bravado  in  like  haughty  terras,  he  rephed  with  grea.1 
temper,  and  even  made  the  herald  a  considerable  present :  * 
ho  took  aft(!rwarda  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  herald  to  tho 
English  camp ;  and  having  given  him  directions  to  apply  to 
the  Lorda  Stanley  and  Howard,  who,  he  heard,  were  friends 
to  peace,  he  desired  the  good  offices  of  these  noblemen  in 
promoting  an  accommodation  with  their  master.t  As  Edward 
was  now  faO en  into  like  dispositions,  a  truce  was  soon  con- 
cluded on  terms  more  advantageous  than  honorable  to  Lewis. 
He  stipulated  to  pay  Edward  immediately  seventy-five 
thousand  crowns,  on  condition  that  he  should  withdraw  his 
army  from  France,  and  promised  to  pay  him  fifty  thousand 
crowns  a  year  duriag  their  joint  Hves  :  it  was  added,  that  the 
dauphin,  when  of  age,  should  marry  Edward's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, j  In  order  to  ratify  this  treaty,  the  two  monatchs  agreed 
*o  have  a  personal  interview ;  and  for  that  purpose  suitable 
preparations  were  made  at  Pecquigni,  near  Amiens.  A  close 
rail  was  drawn  across  a  bridge  in  that  place,  with  no  larger 
intervals  than  would  allow  the  arm  to  pass ;  a  precaution 
against  a  similar  accident  to  that  which  befeil  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  in  his  conference  with  tha  dauphin  at  Montereau. 
Edward  and  Lewis  came  to  the  opposite  sides;  conferred 
privately  together ;  and  having  confirmed  their  friendship, 
and  interchanged  many  mfltual  civilities,  they  soon  after 
parted.^ 

Lewis  was  anxious  not  only  to  gam  the  king's  friendship, 
but  also  that  of  the  nation,  and  of  all  the  considerable  persons 
in  the  English  court.  He  bestowed  pensions,  to  the  amount 
of  sixteen  thousand  crowns  a  year,  on  several  of  the  kbg's 
favorites ;  on  Lord  Hastings  two  thousand  crowns ;  on  Lord 
Howard  and  others  in  proportion ;  and  these  great  ministers 
were  not  ashamed  thus  lo  receive  wages  from  a  foreign 
prince.  |[  As  the  two  armies,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trucp, 
remained  some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  other,  the 
English  were  not  only  admitted  freely  into  Amiens,  where 
Lewis  resided,  but  had  also  their  charges  defrayed,  and  had 
wine  and  victuals  furnished  them  in  every  inn,  without  any 
payment   being  demanded.     They   flocked   thither  in   such 

«  Comines,  liv.  iv.  ctap.  S.     Hall,  fol.  227. 

t  Comines,  liv.  iv.  chap.  7. 

X  Eymer,  vol.  lii.  p.  17. 

§  CoDTines,  liv.  iv.  chap.  9.  ||  Hall,  foL  SS6. 
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multitudes,  that,  once  above  nine  thousand  of  them  were  in  ihe 
town,  and  they  might  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
king's  person ;  but  Lewis,  concluding  from  their  jovial  and 
dissolute  mannei"  of  living,  that  they  had  no  bad  iatenlions, 
was  careful  not  to  betray  the  least  sign  of  fear  or  jealousy. 
And  when  Edward,  informed  of  this  disorder,  desirecf  him 
to  shut  the  gates  against  them,  he  replied,  ttiat  he  would 
never  agree  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  place  where  he 
resided ;  but  that  Edward,  if  he  pleased,  might  recall  them, 
and  place  his  own  officers  at  the  gates  of  Amiens  to  prevent 
their  returning.* 

Lewis's  desire  of  confirming  a  mutual  amity  with  England, 
engaged  him  even  to  make  imprudent  advances,  which  it 
cost  him  afterwards  some  pains  to  evade.  In  the  conference 
at  Pccquigni  he  had  said  to  Edward,  that  he  wished  to  have 
a  visit  from  him  at  Paris ;  that  he  would  there  endeavor  to 
amuse  him  with  the  ladies ;  and  that,  in  ease  any  ofTencea 
were  then  committed,  he  would  assign  him  the  cardinsd  of 
Bourbon  for  confessor,  who,  from  fellow-feeling,  would  not 
be  over  and  above  severe  in  the  penances  which  he  would 
enjoin.  This  hint  made  deeper  impression  than  Lewis 
intended.  Lord  Howard,  who  accompanied  him  back  to 
Amiens,  told  him  in  confidence  that,  if  he  were  bo  disposed, 
it  would  not  be  impossible  to  persuade  Edward  ^o  lake  a 
journey  with  him  to  Paris,  where  they  might  make  merry 
together.  Lewb  pretended  at  first  not  to  hear  the  offer ;  hut 
on  Howard's  repeating  it,  he  expressed  his  concern  that  bis 
wars  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  would  not  permit  him  to 
attend  his  royal  guest,  and  do  him  the  honors  he  intended. 
"  Edward,"  add  he  privately  to  Comines,  "  is  a  very  hand- 
Bome  and  a  very  amorous  prince  :  some  lady  at  Paris  may  like 
him  as  well  as  he  shall  do  her ;  and  may  invite  him  to  re- 
,um  in  another  manner.  It  is  better  that  the  sea  be  between 
OS."  + 

This  treaty  did  very  little  honor  to  either  of  these  monarchs  : 
i  discovered  the  imprudence  of  Edward,  who  had  taken  his 
measures  so  ill  with  his  allies,  as  to  be  obliged,  after  such  an 
expensive  armament,  to  return  without  making  any  acquisi- 
tions adequate  to  it :  it  showed  the  want  of  dignity  in  Lewis 
who,  rather  tlian  run  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  agreed  to  subject 
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his  kingdom  to  a  tribute,  and  thus  acknowledge  the  sujieriority 
of  a  neighboring  prince  possessed  of  less  power  and  lerritory 
han  himself.  But  as  Lewis  made  interest  the  sole  test  of 
nonof,  he  thought  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  treaiy  were 
on  his  side,  and  that  he  had  overreached  Edward,  by  sending 
him  out  of  France  on  such  easy  terms.  For  this  reason  he 
was  very  solicitous  to  conceal ^his  triumph;  and  he  strictly 
enjoined  his  courtiers  never  to  show  the  English  the  least  sign 
of  mockery  or  derision.  But  he  did  not  himself  very  care- 
fully observe  so  prudent  a  rule :  he  could  not  forbear,  one 
day,  in  the  joy  of  his  he-iil,  thiowing  out  some  raillery  on  the 
easy  simplicity  of  Edwaid  and  his  council;  when  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  overheard  by  a  Gascdk,  who  had  settled 
in  England.  He  was  immediately  sensible  of  his  indisore- 
e  to  the  gentleman  ,  and  offered  him  such 
'n  country  as  engaged  him  to  remain  in 
3  but  just,"  said  he,  "  that  I  pay  the  penalty  of 
my  talkativeness."  * 

The  most  honorable  part  of  Lewis's  treaty  with  Edward 
was  the  stipulation  for  the  liberty  of  Queen  Margaret,  who, 
though  after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  son  she  could  no 
longer  he  formidable  to  government,  was  still  dela  ned  m 
custody  by  Edward.  Lewis  paid  fifty  thousand  c  o  v  s  for 
her  ransom  ;  and  thai  princess,  who  had  been  so  act  e  o  the 
stage  of  the  world,  and  who  had  experienced  such  a  var  ety 
of  fortune,  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  tranq  II  ly 
and  privacy,  till  the  year  1482,  when  she  died  ;  an  ad  rabie 
pruicess,  but  more  illustrious  by  her  undaunted  sp  t  n  ad 
versity,  than  by  her  moderation  in  prosperity.  &he  see  s 
neither  to  have  enjoyed  the  virtues,  nor  been  subject  to  the 
weaknesses,  of  her  sex ;  and  was  as  much  fainted  v  1  he 
ferocity  as  endowed  with  Ihe  courage  of  that  barbaious  age 
in  which  she  lived. 

Though  Edward  had  so  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  reserved  to  that  prince 
1 1  ower  of  acceding  to  the  treaty  of  Pecqulgni :  but  Charles, 
1  e  he  ofier  vas  made  him,  haughtily  replied,  that  he  was 
al  le  to  g  pport  himself  without  the  assistance  of  England, 
and  hat  le  would  make  no  peace  with  Lewis  till  three 
n  b  af  Edward's  return  into  his  own  country.  This 
D   nee  J  o    essed  all  the  ambition  and. courage  of  a  conqueror 

*  Comiiics,  Hv.  iii.  chiip.  10. 
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but  being  defectik'e  in  policy  and  prudence,  qualities  no  .eM 
essential,  he  was  unfortunate  in  all  his  enterprises ;  and 
perished  at  last  in  battle  against  the  Swiss  ;  *  a  people  whom 
he  despised,  and  who,  though  brave  and  free,  had  hitherto 
been  in  a  manner  overlooked  in  the  general  system  of  Eu- 
rope. This  event,  which  happened  in  the  year  147V,  pro- 
duced a  great  alteration  in  the  views  of  all  ihe  princes,  and 
was  attended  with,  consequences  which  were  felt  for  many 
generations.  Charles  left  only  one  daughter,  Mary,  by  hia 
first  wife  ;  and  this  princess,  being  heir  of  his  opulent  and 
extensive  dominions,  was  courted  by  all  the  potentates  of 
Christendom,  who  contended  for  the  possession  of  so  rich  a 
prize.  Lewis,  the  head  of  her  family,  might,  by  a  proper 
application,  have  obtained,  this  match  for  the  dauphin,  and 
have  thereby  united  to  the  crown  of  France  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries,  together  with  Burgundy,  Artois,  and 
Picardy ;  which  would  at  once  have  rendered  his  kingdom  an 
overmatcl  for  all  its  neighbors.  But  a  man  wholly  interested 
is  as  rare  as  one  entirely  endowed  with  the  opposite  quality ; 
and  Lewis,  though  impregnable  to  all  the  sentiments  of  gen- 
erosity and  friendship,  was,  on  this  occasion,  carried  from  the 
road  of  true  policy  by  the  passions  of  animosity  and  revenge. 
He  had  imbibed  so  deep  a  hatred  to  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
that  he  rather  chose  to  subdue  the  princess  by  arms,  than 
unite  her  to  his  family  by  marriage  ;  he  conquered  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  and  that  part  of  Picardy  which  liad  been  ceded 
to  Philip  the  Good  by  the  treaty  of  Arras  :  but  he  thereby 
fenced  the  states  of  the  Netherlands  to  bestow  their  sovereign 
in  marriage  on  Maximilian  of  Austria,  son  of  the  emperor 
Frederick,  from  whom  they  looked  for  protection  in  their 
present  distresses ;  and  by  these  means,  France  lost  the 
opportunity,  which  she  never  could  recall,  of  making,  that 
important  acquisition  of  power  and  territory. 

During  this  interesting  crisis,  Edward  was  no  less  defective 
in  policy,  and  was  no  less  actuated  by  private  passions, 
unworthy  of  a  sovereign  and  a  statesman.  Jealousy  of  his 
brother  Clarence  had  caused  him  to  neglect  the  advances 
which  were  made  of  marrying  that  prince,  now  a  widower, 
to  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  ;t  and  he   sent  her  proposals  of 

•  Comiiies,  liv.  v.  chap,  8. 

t  Polyd,  Virg.  Hall,  fol,  240.  Holingahed,  p.  703.  Habington. 
p.  474.     Grafton,  p.  742. 
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espouaiag  Antjiony,  earl  of  Rivera,  brother  to  his  queen,  who 
still  retained  aa  entire  ascendant  over  hitn.  But  the  match 
was  rejected  with  disdain ;  *  and  Edward,  resenting  this 
treatment  of  his  hcother-in-law,  permitted  France  to  proceed 
without  interruption  ia  her  conquests  over  his  defenceless  ally. 
Any  pretence  sutficed  him  for  abaadoning  himself  entirely  to  ■ 
indolence^  and  pleasure,  which  were  now  become  his  ruling 
passions.  The  only  object  which  divided  his  attention  was  the 
improving  of  the  public  revenue,  which  had  been  dilapidated 
by  the  necessities  or  negligence  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
some  of  his  expedients  for  that  purpose,  though  unlmown  to 
us,  were  deemed,  during  the  lime,  oppressive  to  the  people.t 
The  detail  of  private  wrongs  naturally  escapes  the  notice  of 
history ;  but  an  act  of  tyraniiy  of  which  Edward  was  guilty 
in  his  own  family,  has  heen  taken  notice  of  by  all  writers, 
and  has  met  with  general  and  deserved  censure. 

The  duke  of  Clarence,  by  all  his  services  in  deserting  War-  - 
wick,  had  never  been  able  to  regain  the  king's  friendship, 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  former  confederacy  with  that 
nobleman.  He  was  stiSl  regarded  at  court  as  a  man  of  a 
dangerous  and  a  fickle  character ;  and  the  imprudent  open- 
ness and  violence  of  his  temper,  though  it  rendered  him  much 
less  dangerous,  t^ded  extremely  to  multiply  his  enemies,  and 
to  incense  them  against  him.  Among  others,  he  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  give  displeasure  to  the  queen  herself,  as  well  as 
to  hia  brother,  tie  duke  of  Glocester,  a  prince  of  the  deepest 
policy,  of  the  most  unrelenting  ambition,  and  the  least  scru- 
pulous in  the  means  which  he  employed  for  the  attainment  of 
his  ends.  A  combination  between  these  potent  adversaries 
being  secretly  formed  against  Clarence,  it  was  determined  to 
begin  by  attacking  his  friends;  in  hopes  that,  if  he  paliently 
endured  this  injury,  his  pusillanimity  would  dishonor  him  in 
the  eyes  of  (he  public ;  if  he  made  resistance,  and  expressed 
resentment,  his  passion  would  betray  him  into  measures  which 
might  give  them  advantages  against  him.  The  king,  hunting 
one  day  in  the  park  of  Thomas  Burdet,  of  Arrow,  in  "War- 
wickshire, had  killed  a  white  buck,  which  was  a  great  favorite 
of  the  owner ;  and  Burdet,  vesed  at  the  loss,  broke  into  a 
passion,  and  wished  the  horns  of  the  deer  in  the  belly  of  the 
person  who  had  advised  the  king  to  commit  that  insult  upon' 
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him.  This  natural  expression  of  resentment,  which  would 
have  been  overlooked  or  forgotten  had  it  fallen  from  any 
other  person,  was  rendered  criminal  and  capital  in  that  genlle 
man,  by  the  friendship  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live 
with  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  he  was  tried  for  his  life ;  the 
judges  and  jury  were  found  servile  enough  to  condemn  him  ; 
and  he  was  publicly  beheaded  at  Tyburn  for  this  pretended 
offence.*  About  the  same  time,  one  John  Sfacey,  an  eccle- 
siastic, much  connected  with  the  duke  as  well  as  with  Burdet, 
was  exposed  to  a  like  iniquitous  and  barbarous  prosecution. 
This  clergyman,  being  more  learned  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy  than  was  usual  in  that  age,  lay  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  necromancy  with  the  ignorant  vulgar ;  and  the  court  laid 
hold  of  this  popular  rumor  to  effect  his  destruction.  He  was 
brought  to  his  trial  for  that  imaginary  crime ;  ma-iy  of  the 
greatest  peers  countenanced  the  prosecution  by  their  presence  ; 
he  was  condemned,  put  to  the  torture,  and  executed.t 

The  duke  of  Clarence  was  alarmed,  ivlien  he  found  these 
acta  of  tyranny  exercised  on  ail  around  him  :  he  reflected  on 
the  fate  of  the  good  duke  of  Gioccster,  in  the  last  reign,  who, 
after  seeing  the  most  infamous  pretences  emplbyed  for  the 
destruction  -of  his  nearest  connections,  at  last  fell  himself  a 
victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  But  Clarence,  instead 
of  securing  his  own  life  against  the  present  danger  by  silence 
and  reserve,  was  open  and  loud  in  juslifymg  the  innocence  of 
his  friends,  and  in  exclaiming  against  the  iniquity  of  Iheir 
prosecutors.  The  king,  highly  offended  with  his  freedom,  or 
using  that  pretence  against  him,  committed  him  to  the  Tower,J 
[1478.]  summoned  a  parliament,  and  tried  him  for  his  life 
before  the  house  of  peers,  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  nation. 
The  duke  was  accused  of  arraigning  public  justice,  by 
maintaining  the  innocence  of  men  who  Iwd  been  condemned 
in  courts  of  judicature,  and  of  inveighing  against  the  iniquity 
of  the  king,  who  had  given  orders  for  their  prosecution.^ 
Many  raah  expressions  were  imputed  to  him,  and  some,  too, 
reflecting  on  Edward's  legitimacy ;  but  he  was  not  accused  of 
any  overt  act  of  treason ;  and  even  the  truth  of  these  speeches 
may  be  doubted  of,  since  the  liberty  of  judgment  was  lakeii 
from  the  court,  by  the  king's  appearing  personally  as  his 

*  Habiiigton,  p.  475.    Holingshcd,  p.  703.    Sic  Tlinmas  More  in 
Kennet,  p.  498. 

t  Hist.  Croyl.  Cont.  p.  661. 

X  Biat.  CrojL  Cojit.  p.  d&2.  i  Stowe,  p.  400. 
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brothers  accuse.-,*  and  pleading  the  cause  agaiaat  him.  But  n 
senlence  ofcondemnallou,even  when  this  extraordinary  circum*- 
siance  had  not  place,  was  a  necessary  consequence,  in  those 
times,  of  any  prosecution  by  the  court  or  IJie  prevailing  party ; 
and  the  dulce  of  Clarence  was  pronounced  guilty  by  the  peers. 
The  house  of  commons  were  no  less  slavish  and  unjust:  they 
both  petitioned  for  the  execution  of  the  duke,  and  aflerwnnta 
passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  him.t  The  measures  of  the 
parliament,  during  that  age,  furnish  ua  with  examples  of  a 
strange  contrast  of  freedom  and  servility  ;  they  scruple  to 
grant,  and  sometimes  refuse,  to  the  king  the  smallest  supplies, 
the  moat  necessary  for  the  support  of  government,  even  the 
most  necessary  for  the  maiatenance  of  wars,  for  which  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  parliament  itself,  expressed  great  fond- 
ness :  but  they  never  scruple  to  concur  in  the  most  flagrant 
act  of  injustice  or  tyranny  which  falls  oa  any  individual,  how- 
ever distinguished  by  birth  or  merit.  These  maxims,  so 
angenerous,  so  opposite  to  all  principles  of  good  government 
lo  contrary  to  the  practice  of  present  parliamfents,  are  very 
remarkable  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  English  history  for 
e  than  a  century  after  the  period  in  which  we  are  now 


The  only  favor  which  the  king  granted  his  brother  after  his 
■jandemnation,  was  to  leave  him  the  choice  of  his  death  ;  and 
le  was  privately  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey  in  the 
Power;  a  whimsical  choice,  which  implies  that  he  had  an 
flxtraordinary  passion  for  that  liquor.  The  duke  left  two  chiU 
'iren  by  the  elder  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  a  son, 
ireated  an  earl  by  his  grandfather's  title,  and  a  daughter,  after- 
wards countess  of  Salisbury.  Both  this  prince  and  princesa 
•vere  also  unfortunate  in  their  end,  and  died  a  violent  death  ; 
«  fate  which,  for  many  years,  attended  almost  all  (he  descend- 
ints  of  the  roya!  blood  in  England.  There  prevails  a  report, 
hat  a  chief  source  of  the  violent  prosecution  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  whose  name  was  George,  was  a  current  prophecy, 
ihat  the  kmg'a  son  should  be  murdered  by  one,  the  initial  letter 
if  whose  name  was  G.J  It  is  not  impossible  but,  in  those  igiio- 
anl  times,  such  a  silly  reason  might  have  some  influence ; 
)Ut  it  is  more  probable  tjiat  the  whole  story  is  the  invention 

•  Hist.  Croyl,  Cent.  p.  562. 
t  Stowo,  p.  4S0.    Hist.  Croyl.  Cont.  p.  632. 

j  Hall,  fol.  239.  Hoiingalied,  p.  703.  Qrafton,  p.  741.  Polyd, 
^g.  p.  637.    Sir  Thomaa  More  in  Keanet,  p.  i97. 
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of  a  subsequent  period,  and  founded  on  the  murder  of  ihesa 
children  by  the  duke  of  Glocester.  Cominea  remarks,  that 
at  that  time  the  EngUsh  never  were  without  some  super- 
stitious prophecy  6i  other,  by  which  they  accounted  for  every 
event. 

All  the  glories  of  Edward's  reigQ  terminated  witli  the  civil 
wars,  where  his  laurels,  too,  were. extremely  sullied  with  blood, 
violence,  and  cruelty.  His  spirit  seems  afterwards  to  have 
been  sunk  in  indolence  and  pleasure,  or  his  measures  were 
frustrated  by  imprudence  and  the  want  of  foresight.  There 
was  no  object  on  which  he  was  more  intent  than  to  have  all  his 
daughters  settled  by  spSendid  marriages,  though  most  of  these 
princesses  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  though  the  comple- 
tion of  his  views,  it  was  obvious,  must  depend  on  numberless 
accidents,  which  were  impossible  to  bo  foreseen  or  prevented. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  contracted  to  the  dauphin , 
his  second.  Cicely,  to  the  eldest  son  of  James  111.,  king  of 
Scotland ;  his  third,  Anne,  to  Philip,  only  son  of  Maximilian 
and  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  ;  his  fourth,  Catharine,  to  John, 
son  and  heir  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  and  Isabella, 
queen  of  Castile.*  None  of  these  projected  marriages  look 
place  ;  and  the  king  himself  saw  in  his  lifetime  the  rupture 
of  the  first,  that  with  the  dauphin,  for  which  he  had  always 
discovered  a  peculiar  fondneSs.  Lewis,  who  paid  no  regard 
to  treaties  or  engagements,  found  his  advantage  in  contracting 
the  dauphin  to  the  princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maxinjilian  ; 
and  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  indolence,  prepared  to 
revenge  the  indignity.  [1482.]  The  French  monarch,  emi- 
nent for  prudence  as  well  as  perfidy,  endeavored  to  guard 
against  the  b!ow ;  and  by  a  proper  distribution  of  presents  in 
the  court  of  Scotland,  he  incited  James  to  make  war  upon 
England.  This  prince,  who  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his 
own  nobility,  and  whose  force  was  very  unequal  to  the  eater- 

Erise,  levied  an  army  ;  but  when  he  was  ready  to  enter  Eng- 
ind,  the  barons,  conspiring  against  his  favorites,  put  them  to 
death  without  trial ;  and  the  army  presently  disbanded.  The 
duke  of  Glocester,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  James's 
brother,  who  had  been  banished  his  country,  entered  Scotland 
ttt  the  head  of  an  army,  took  Berwick,  and  obliged  the  Scots 
lo  accept  of  a  peace,  by  which  they  resigned  that  fortress 
to  Edward,     This  success  imboldened  the  king  to  think  more 

•  Eymor,  vol.  xi.  p.  110. 
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fieriously  of  a  French  war ;  but  while  he  was  making  prep- 
arations for  that  enterprise,  he  was  seized  wiih  a  distemper, 
of  which  he  expired  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-third  of  his  reign  j  a  prince  more  splendid  and 
showy  than  either  prudent  or  virtuous  ;  brave,  though  cruel ; 
addicted  to  pleasure,  though  capable  of  activity  in  great  emer- 
gencies ;  and  less  fitfed  to  prevent  ills  by  wise  precautions, 
than  to  remedy  them,  after  they  took  place,  by  his  vigor  and 
enierprise.  Besides  five  daughters,  this  king  left  two  sons  ; 
EdWard,  prince  of  Wales,  his  successor,  then  in  his  thirteeatb 
year,  and  Kichanl,  duke  of  York,  in  his  ninth. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

EDWARD   V.   AND  RICBABD   331. 
COKTEMPORARY    : 


[1483.]  DuHiKG  the  latter  yeare  of  Edward  IV.,  the  notion, 
having  in  a  great  measure  forgotlon  llio  bloody  feuds  between 
the  two  roses,  and  peaceably  acquiescing  in  the  established 
government,  was  agitated  only  by  some  court  intrigues,  which, 
being  restrained  by  the  authorilyof  the  king,  seemed  nowise 
to  endanger  the  public  tranquillity.  These  intrigues  arose 
from  the  perpetual  rivalship  between  two  parties ;  one  consist- 
ing of  the  queen  and  her  relations,  particularly  the  earl  of 
Eivers,  her  brother,  and  (he  marquis  of  Dorset,  her  son ;  the 
other  composed  of  the  ancient  nobility,  who  enyied  the  sud- 
den growth  and  unlimited  credit  of  that  aspiring  family.*  At 
the  head  of  this  latter  party  was  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  a 
man  of  very  noble  birth,  of  ample  possessions,  of  great  alli- 
ances, of  shining  parts ;  who,  though  he  had  married  the 
queen's  sister,  was  too  haughty  to  aol  in  subserviency  to  her 
inclinations,  and  aimed  rather  at  maintaining  an  independent 
influence  and  authority.  Lord  Hastings,  the  chamberlain,  was 
another  leader  of  the  same  party ;  and  as  this  nobleman  had, 
by  his  bravery  and  activity,  as  well  as  by  hia  approved  fidel- 
ity, acquired  the  confidence  and  favor  of  his  master,  he  had 
been  able,  though  with  some  difficulty,  to  support  himself 
against  the  credit  of  the  queen.  The  lords  Howard  and  Stan- 
ley maintained  a  connection  with  these  two  noblemen,  and 
brought  a  considerable  accfc^sion  of  influence  and  reputation 
to  their  party.  All  the  other  barons,  who  had  no  particular 
dependence  on  the  queen,  adhered  to  the  same  interest ;  and 
the  people  in  genera!,  from  their  natural  envy  againsi  the 
prevailing  power,  bore  great  favor  to  the  cause  of  these 
noblemen. 


•  Sir  Ttiomna  More,  p.  481. 
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Bm  Edward  knew  that,  though  he  himself  had  been  able  lo 
overawe  those  rival  factions,  many  disorders  might  arise  from 
their  contesis  during  the  minority  of  his  son ;  and  he  therefore 
took  care,  in  his  last  illness,  to  summon  together  several  of 
the  leaders  on  hotli  sides,  and  by  composing  their  ancient  quar- 
rels, to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  ,the  future  tranquillity 
of  the  government.  After  expressing  his  intentions,  that 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Glocester,  then  absent  in  the  north, 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  regency,  he  recommended  lo 
them  peace  and  unanimity  during  the  tender  years  of  his  son  ; 
represented  to  them  the  dangers  which  must  attend  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  animosities  ;  and  engaged  them  to  embrace 
each  other  with  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  cordial  recon- 
ciliation. Bui  this  temporary  or  feigned  agreement  lasted  no 
longer  than  the  king's  life  ;  he  had  no  sooner  expired,  than  the 
jealousies  of  the  parties  broke  out  afresh  ;  and  each  of  them 
applied,  by  separate  messages,  to  the  duke  of  Glocester,  and 
endeavored  to  acquire  his  favor  and  friendship. 

This  prince,  during  his  brother's  reign,  bad  endeavored  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  both  parlies ;  and  his  high  birth,  his 
extensive  abilities,  and  his  great  services,  had  enabled  him  to 
support  himself  without  falling  into  a  dependence  on  either. 
But  the  new  situation  of  affairs,  when  the  supreme  power  waa 
devolved  upon  him,  immediately  changed  his  measures  ;  and 
he  secretly  determined  to  preserve  no  longer  that  neutrality 
which  he  had  hitherto  maintained.  His  exorbitant  ambition, 
unrestrained  by  any  principle  either  of  justice  or  humanity, 
made  him  carry  his  views  to  the  possession  of  the  ctown 
itself;  and  as  this  object  could  not  be  attained  without  the 
ruin  of  the  queen  and  her  family,  he  fell,  without  hesitation, 
.n!o  concert  with  the  opposite  parly.  But  being  sensible  that 
the  most  profound  dissimulation  waa  requisite  for  effecting 
his  criminal  purposes,  he  redoubled  his  professior^s  of  zeal  and 
Bttachioent  to  that  princess ;  and  he  gained  such  credit  with 
her  as  to  influence  her  conduct  in  a  pomt  which,  as  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  was  violently  disputed  between  tlie 
opposite  factions. 

The  young  king,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  resided  in 
the  Castie  of  Ludlow,  on  the  borders  of  Wales ;  whither  he  had 
been  sent,  that  the  influence  of  his  presence  might  overawe 
the  Welsh,  and  restore  the  tranquillity  of  that  country,  which 
liad  been  disturbed  by  some  late  commotions.  His  person 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Rivers,  the 
41* 
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most  accomplished  nobleman  in  England,  who,  having  united 
an  uncommon  laste  for  literature  *  to  great  abilities  in  business 
and  valor  in  the  field,  was  entitled  by  his  talents,  still  more 
than  by  nearness  of  blood,  to  direct  the  education  of  the  young 
monarch.  The  queen,  anxious  to  preserve  that  ascendant  over 
her  son  which  she  had  long  maintained  over  her  husband,  wrote 
to  the  earl  of  Rivers,  that  he  should  ievy  a  body  of  forces,  in 
order  to  escort  the  king  to  London,  to  protect  him  during  his 
coronation,  and  to  keep  liim  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  thsir 
enemies.  The  opposite  (action,  sensible  that  Edward  was 
now  of  an  age  when  great  advantages  could  be  made  of  his 
name  and  countenance,  and  was  approaching  to  the  age  when 
he  would  be  legally  entitled  to  exert  in  person  his  authority, 
foresaw  that  the  tendency  of  this  measure  was  to  perpetuate 
their  subjection  under  their  rivals  ;  and  they  vehemently  op- 
posed a  resolution  which  they  represented  as  the  signal  for  re- 
newing a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom.  Lord  Hastings  threatened 
to  depart  instantly  to  his  government  of  Calais  :t  the  other 
nobles  seemed  resolute  to  oppose  force  by  force  :  and  as  the 
duke  of  Glocesler,  on  pretence  of  pacifying  the  quarrel,  had 
declared  against  all  appearance  of  an  armed  power,  which 
might  be  dangerous,  and  was  nowise  necessary;  the  queen, 
trusting  to  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and  overawed  by  so 
violent  an  opposition,  recalled  her  orders  to  her  brother,  and 
desired  him  to  bring  up  no  greater  retinue  than  should  he 
necessaiy  to  support  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  young  sov- 
ereign, f 

The  duke  of  Glocester,  meanwhile,  set  out  from  York, 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  the  northern  gentry.  When 
he  reached  Northampton,  he  was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  also  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue  ;  and  aa 
he  heard  that  the  king  was  hourly  expected  on  that  road,  he 
resolved  to  await  his  arrival,  under  color  of  conducting  him 
thence  in  person  to  London.  The  earl  of  Rivers,  apprehen- 
sive that  the  piace  would  be  too  narrow  to  contain  so  many 
attendants,  sent  his  pupil  forward  by  another  road  to  Stcny 
Stratford ;  and  came  himself  to  Northampton,  in  order  to 
apologize  for  this  measure,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  duke 
of  Glocester.     He  was  received  with  the  greatest  appearance 

'  This  nobleman  first  introduced  thfi  noble  art  of  printing  into  Eng- 
land. Caxton  was  reoommendad  by  him  to  tho  patronage  of  Edward 
tV.    See  Catalogue  of  Boyal  andNoblo  Autliora. 

t  Hist  Croyl.  Cont.  p.  664,  665.  J  Sir  Ihomaa  More,  p^  *33i 
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of  cordiality :  he  passed  the  evening  ia  an  amicable  manner 
with  Glocesler  and  Buckingliam ;  he  proceeded  on  the  road 
with  them  next  day  to  join  the  king  :  but  as  he  waa  entering 
Stony  Stratford,  he  was  arrested  by  orders  from  the  duke  of 
Glocester :  *  Sir  Eichard  Gray,  one  of  the  queen'a  sons,  waa 
at  the  same  time  put  under  a  guard,  togetlier  with  Sir  Thomas 
Vaughan,  who  possessed  a  considerable  office  in  the  king's 
household ;  and  all  the  prisoners  were  instantly  conducted  lo 
Pomfret.  Glocester  approached  the  young  prince  with  tlie 
greatest  demonstrations  of  respect;  and  endeavored  to  satisfy 
him  with  regard  to  the  violence  committed  on  his  uncle  and 
brother  :  but  Edward,  much  attached  to  these  near  relations, 
by  whom  he  had  been  tenderly  educated,  was  not  such  a  mas- 
ter of  dissimulation  as  to  Conceal  his  displeasure.t 

The  people,  however,  were  extremely  rejoiced  at  this  rev- 
olution ;  and  the  dufee  was  received  in  London  with  the  loudest 
acclamations :  but  the  queen  no  sooner  receiTed  intelligenae 
cf  her  brother's  Imprisonment,  than  she  foresaw  that  Glocea- 
(er's  violence  would  not  itop  there,  and  that  her  osvn  ruin,  if 
notthatof  aliherchildren.was  finally  determmed.  She  there- 
fore fled  into  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  attended  by  the 
marquis  of  Dorset ;  and  she  carried  thither  the  five  princesses, 
together  with  the  duke  of  York.f  She  trusted  that  the  eccle- 
siastical privileges,  which  had  formerly,  durmg  the  total  ruin 
of  her  husband  and  family,  given  her  protection  against  the 
fury  of  the  Lancastrian  faction,  would  not  now  be  violated  by 
her  brother-in-law,  while  her  son  was  on  the  throne ;  and  she 
resolved  to  await  there  the  return  of  better  fortune.  But 
Glocester,  anxious  to  have  the  duke  of  York  in  his  power^ 
proposed  to  take  him  by  force  from  the  sanctuary ;  and  he 
represented  to  the  pr^vy  council  both  the  indignity  put  upon 
the  goveynment  by  the  queen's  ill-grounded  apprehensions, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  young  prince's  appearance  at  the 
ensuing  coronation  of  his  brother.  It  was  furthur  urged,  that 
ecclesiastical  privileges  were  originally  intended  only  to  give 
protection  to  unhappy  men  persecuted  for  their  debts  or 
crimes;  and  were  entirely  useless  to  a  person  who,  by  reason 
of  his  tender  age,  could  lie  under  the  burden  of  neither,  snd 
who,  for  the  same  reason,  was  utterly  incapable  of  claiming 
security  from  any  sanctuary.     But  the  two  archbishops,  Cardi- 
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«al  Bourchier,  the  primate,  and  Rotherhani,  archbishop  of 
York,  protesting  against  the  sacrilege  of  this  measure,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  first  endeavor  to  bring  the  queen  lo 
compliance  by  persuasion,  before  any  violence  should  be 
employed  against  her-  These  prelates  were  persons  of  Itno'wn 
integrity  and  honor  ;  and  being  themselves  entirely  persuaded 
of  the  duke's  good  intentions,  3iey  employed  every  argument, 
accompanied  with  earnest  entreaties,  exhortations,  and  assur- 
ances, to  bring  her  over  to  the  same  opinion.  She  long  con- 
Imued  obstinate,  and  insisted  that  the  duke  of  York,  hy  living 
in  the  sanctuary,  was  not  Snly  secure  himself,  but  gave  security 
to  the  king,  whose  life  no  one  would  dare  to  attempt  while  his 
successor  and  avenger  remained  in  safely.  But  finding  that 
none  supported  her  in  these  sentiments,  and  that  force,  in  case 
of  refusal,  was  threatened  by  the  council,  she  at  last  complied, 
and  produced  her  son  lo  the  two  prelates.  She  was  here  on 
a  sudden  struck  with  a  kind  of  presage  of  his  future  fate  :  she 
tenderly  embraced  him  ;  she  bedewed  him  with  her  tears ;  and 
bidding  him  an  eternal  adieu,  delivered  him,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  regret  and  reluctance,  into  their  custody.* 

The  duke  of  Glocester,  being  the  nearest  male  of  the  royal 
femily  capable  of  exercising  the  government,  seemed  entitled, 
by  the  customs  of  the  realm,  to  the  office  of  protector;  and 
the  council,  not  waiting  for  the  consent  of  parliament,  made  no 
Bcruple  of  investing  him  with  that  high  dignity .+  The  general 

E'ejudioe  entertained  by  the  nobility  against  the  queen  and  hei 
ndred,  occasioned  this  precipitation  and  irregularity ;  and  no 
one  foresawany  danger  to  the  succession,  much  less  to  the  Uvea 
of  the  young  princes,  from  a  measure  so  obvious  and  so  natural. 
Besides  that  the  duke  had  hitherto  been  able  to  cover,  by  the 
moat  profound  dissimulation,  his  fierce  and  savage  nature,  the 
numerous  issue  of  Edward,  together  wifh  the  two  children  of 
Clarence,  seemed  to^be  au  eternal  obstacle  to  his  ambition  ■ 
and  it  appeared  equally  impracticable  for  him  to  destroy  so 
many  persons  possessed  of  a  preferable  title,  and  imprudent 
to  exclude  them.  But  a  man  who  had  abandoned  all  principles 
of  honor  and  humanity,  was  soon  carried  by  his  predominant 
passion  beyond  the  reach  of  fear  or  precaution ;  and  Gloco 
ter,  having  so  far  succeeded  in  his  views,  no  longer  hesitated 
in  removing  the  other  obstructions  which  lay  between  him  and 
the  throne.    The  death  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  and  of  the  other 

•  Sir  Thomas  More,  p,  401,  t  Hist.  Croyl.  Coat,  p.  666. 
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prisoners  detained  in  Pomfret,  was  first  determined ;  and  he 
easily  obtained  the  consent  of  tbe  duke  of  Buckingliam,  as 
well  as  of  Lord  Hastings,  to  this  violent  and  sanguinary 
measure.  However  easy  it  was,  in  those  times,  to  procure  a 
Sfintence  against  the  most  innocent  person,  it  appeared  slill 
more  easy  to  despatch  an  enemy, without  any  trial  or  forin  uf 
process ;  and  orde^  were  accordingly  issued  to  Sir  Richard 
Ealcliffe,  a  proper  instrument  in  the  hands  of  this  tyrant,  to' 
cut  off  the  heads  of  the  prisoners.  The  protector  then  assttiled 
the  fidelity  of  Buckingham  by  all  the  arguments  capabic  of 
swaying  a  vicious  mind,  which  knew  no  motive  of  actiou  but 
interest  and  ambition.  He  represented  that  the  execution  of 
persons  so  nearly  related  to  file  king,  whom  that  prini.e  so 
openly  professed  to  love, and  whose  fate  he  so  much  resv.ited, 
would  never  pass  unpunished  ;  and  all  the  actors  in  that  senna 
were  bound  in  prudence  to-  prevent  the  effects  of  his  inture 
vengeance  :  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  queeu  for- 
ever at  ft  distance  from  her  son,  and  equally  impossible  ta  pre- 
vent her  from  instilling  into  his  lender  mind  the  thoughts  of 
retaliating,  by  like  executions,  the  sanguinary  insults  commit- 
ted on  her  famiiy :  tliat  the  only  method  of  obviating  tdese 
mischiefs  was  to  put  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  a  ma.i  of 
whose  friendship  the  duke  might  be  assured,  and  whose  >ears 
and  experience  taught  him  to  pay  respect  to  merit  and  to  the 
rights  of  ancient  nobility :  and  that  the  same  necessity  wnich 
had  carried,  them  so  far  in  resisting  the  usurpation  of  tnese 
iBtruders,  must  justify  them  in  attempting  fynher  mnovations, 
and  in  making,  by  national  consent,  a  new  settlement  of  the 
succession.  To  these  reasons  he  added  the  offers  of  ffreat 
private  advantages  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  he  easily 
obtained    from  him  a  promise  of  supporting  him  in  all  his 


The  duke  of  Glocester,  knowing  the  importance  of  gaining 
Lord  Hastings,  sounded  at  a  distance  bis  sentiments,  by  means 
of  Catesby,  a  lawyer,  who  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  that 
nobleman  ;  but  found  him  impregnable  in  his  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  the  children  of  Edward,  who  had  ever  honored  him 
with  his  friendship.*  He  saw,  therefore,  that  there  were  no 
longer  any  measures  to  be  kept  with  him  ;  and  he  determined 
to  ruin  utterly  the  man  whom  he  despaired  of  engaging  to 
eoocur  in  h.s  usurpation.    On  the  very  day  when  Rivers,  Gray 
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and  Vaughan  were  executed,  or  rather  murdered,  at  Pomfrot, 
by  the  advice  of  Hastings,  the  protector  summoned  a  council 
in  the  Tower ;  whillier  that  nobleman,  suspecting  no  design 
Bgainst  him,  repaired  without  hesitation.  The  duke  of  Gloces- 
ter  was  capable  of  committing  the  most  bloody  and  treach- 
erous murders  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  indifference.  On 
taking  his  pace  at  the  council-table,  he  appeared  in  the  easiest 
and  most  jovial  humor  imaginable.  He  seemed  to  indulge 
himself  in  familiar  conversation  with  the  counsellors,  before 
they  should  enter  on  business ,  and  having  paid  some  com- 
pliments to  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  good  and  early 
strawberries  which  he  raised  in  his  garden  at  Holbom,  he 
begged  the  favor  of  having  a  dish  of  them,  which  that  prelate 
immedialeiy  despatched  a  servant  to  bring  to  him.  The  pro- 
tector then  left  the  council,  as  if  called  away  by  some  other 
business  ;  but  soon  after  returning  with  an  angry  and  inflamed 
countenance,  he  asked  them,  what  punishment  those  deserved 
that  had  plotted  against  his  life,  who  was  so  nearly  related  to 
the  king,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. Hastings  replied,  that  they  merited  the  punishmeni 
of  traitors,  "  These  traitors,"  cried  the  protector,  "  are  the 
Borceress,  my  brother's  wife,  and  Jane  Shore,  his  mistress, 
with  others  their  associates :  see  to  what  a  condition  they  have 
reduced  me  by  their  incantations  and  witchcraft ;  "  upon  which 
he  laid  bare  his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and  decayed.  But  the 
counsellors,  who  knew  that  this  infirmity  had  attended  hina 
from  his  birth,  looked  on  each  other  with  amazement ;  and, 
above  all,  Lord  Hastings,  who,  as  he  had  since  Edward's 
death  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Jane  Shore,*  was  naturally 
anxious  concerning  the  issue  of  these  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings. *'  Certainly,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  if  they  be  guilty  of 
these  crimes,  they  deserve  the  severest  punishment."  "  And 
do  you  reply  to  me,"  exclaimed  the  protector,  "  with  your  ifs 
and  your  OTids  9  You  are  the  chief  abettor  of  that  witch, 
Shore  :  you  are  yourself  a  traitor ;  and  I  swear  by  St.  Paul, 
tliat  I  will  not  dine  before  your  liead  be  brought  me."  He 
struck  tho  table  with  his  hand  :  armed  men  rushed  in  at  the 
signal ;  the  counsellors  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  conster- 
nation ;  and  one  of  the  guards,  as  if  by  accident  or  mistake, 
mmed  a  blow  with  a  pole-axe  at  Lord  Stanley,  who,  aware  of 
the  danger,  slunk  under  the  table ;  and  though  he  saved  his 

•  See  note  T,  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
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life,  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  head,  in  the  protector's 
presence.  Haslings  was  seized,  was  hurried  away,  and  in- 
stantly beheaded  on  a  timber-iog,  which  lay  in  the  court  of 
the  Tower.*  'Avo  hours  after,  a  proclamation,  well  penned, 
and  feirly  written,  was  read  to  the  citizens  of  London,  enu- 
merating his  offences,  and  apologizing  to  them,  from  the  sud- 
denness of  the  discovery,  for  the  sudden  eseeution  of  thai 
nobleman,  whowas  very  popular  among  them;  but  the  say- 
ing of  a  merchant  was  much  talked  of  on  the  occasion,  who 
remarked,  that  the  proclamation  was  certainly  drawn  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.t 

Lord  Stanley,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
and  other  counsellors,  were  committed  prisoners  in  different 
chambers  of  the  Tower  ;  and  the  protector,  in  order  to  carry 
on  tlie  farce  of  his  accusations,  ordered  the  goods  of  Jane 
Shore  to  be  seized ;  and  he  summoned  her  to  answer  before 
the  council  for  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  But  as  no  proofs, 
whicli  could  be  received  even  in  that  ignorant  age,  were  pro- 
duced against  her,  he  directed  her  to  be  tried  in  the  spiritual 
court  for  her  adulteries  and  lewdness;  and  she  did  penance 
in  a  white  sheet  in  St.  Paul's,  before  the  whole  people.  This 
lady  was  bom  of  reputable  parents  in  London,  was  well  ed- 
ucated, and  married  to  a  substantial  citizen ;  but  uahappily 
views  of  interest,  more  than  the  maid's  inclinations,  had  been 
consulted  in  the  match,  and  her  mind,  though  framed  for  vutue, 
had  proved  unable  to  resist  the  allurements  of  Edward,  who 
solicited  her  favors.  Bat  while  seduced  from  her  duty  by  thij 
gay  and  amorous  monarch,  she  still  made  herself  respectable 
by  her  other  virtues  ;  and  the  ascendant  which  her  charms  and 
vivacity  long  maintained  over  him,  was  all  employed  in  acts 
of  beneficence  and  humanity.  She  was  still  forward  to  oppose 
calumny,  to  protect  the  oppressed,  to  relieve  the  indigent; 
and  her  good  offices,  the  genuine  dictates  of  her  heart,  never 
waited  the  solicitation  of  presents,  or  the  hopes  of  reciprocal 
services.  But  she  lived  not  only  to  feel  the  bitterness  of 
shame  imposed  on  her  by  this  tyrant,  but  to  experience,  in 
old  age  and  poverty,  the  ingratitude  of  those  courtiers  who 
had  long  solicited  her  friendship,  and  been  protected  by  her 
credit.  No  one,  among  the  great  multitudes  whom  she  had 
obliged,  had  the  humanity  to  biing  her  consolation  or  relief ; 
ehe  languished  out  her  life  in  solitude  and  indigence ;  and 

•  Hist.  CroyL  Coiit.  p.  oOS.  t  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  t9S 


Mtiidat  a  court  mured  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  the  frail 
lies  of  this  woman  lustified  all  viaations  of  friendship  lowarda 
her,  and  all  neglect  of  former  obligations. 

These  acts  of  iiolence,  exercised  against  all  the  nearest 
connection's  of  the  late  king,  prognosticated  the  severest  fate 
to  his  defenceless  clnldrea  ;  ind  after  the  murder  of  HasliagSt 
the  protector  no  longer  made  a  secret  of  his  mtentiocs  to 
nsurp  the  crown  The  hcentious  life  of  Edward  who  was 
not  restrained  in  Ins  pleasures  either  by  honor  or  pn  deuce, 
afforded  a  pretence  for  declaring  his  marriage  with  the  queen 
invalid,  and  all  his  posterity  illegitimate  It  was  assorted  that, 
beibie  espousing  the  lady  Elizabeth  Gray  he  had  paid  court 
to  the  lady  Eleanor  Talliot,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Shrews 
bury  ,  and  being  lepulaed  by  the  virtue  of  that  lady,  he  was 
obhged,  ere  he  co  Id  Erat  fv  his  desires  to  consent  to  a  pri 
itate  marriage  witinui  any  witnes'^es,  uy  Stilluigton  bishop 
of  Bath,  who  afterwards  divulged  the  secret*  It  was  also 
iHaintauipd  'hat  tae  act  of  attainder  pawed  against  the  duke 
of  Claience  had  vmuajlj  mcapacilaled  his  children  from 
Succeeding  (o  the  crown  and  these  two  famdies  being  set 
aside,  the  protector  lemained  the  onlj  true  and  IcgitimiCe  heir 
of  the  house  of  \ork  But  is  it  would  be  d  fhcuh  if  not 
impossible,  to  prove  the  preceding  marriage  of  the  late  king, 
and  as  the  rule  which  exclade=!  the  heirs  of  an  attainted  blood 
from  private  aucce'.sions  was  never  extended  to  the  crown, 
the  protector  resolved  to  make  use  of  another  plea,  stil!  more 
shttmeful  and  scandalous  His  partisans  n  ere  ^ught  to  mam 
tain,  that  both  Edward  IV.  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  were 
illegitimate  ,  that  the  duehess  of  York  had  received  different 
lovers  into  htr  bed,  who  were  the  fathers  of  these  children  ; 
diat  their  resemblance  to  those  gallants  was  a  sufficient  proof 
of  their  spurious  birth  (  and  that  the  duke  of  Gloeester  alone, 
of  all  her  sons,  appeared  by  his  features  and  countenance  to 
be  the  true  offspring  of  the  duke  of  York,  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  impudent  than  this  assertion,  which  threw  so 
foul  an  imputation  on  hia  own  mother,  a  princess  of  irreproach- 
able virtue,  and  then  alive  ;  yet  the  place  chosen  for  first  pro- 
mulgatmg  it  was  the  pulpit,  before  a  large  congregation,  and 
m  the  protector's  presence.  Dr.  Shaw  was  appointed  to 
preach  m  St  Paul'i ,  and  having  chosen  this  passage  for  his 
text,  "  Bastards  lips  shall  not  thrive,"  he  enlarged  on  all  tha 
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tojiica  which  could  discredit  the  birth  of  Edward  IV.,  Iho  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  of  all  their  children.  He  then  brake  out  in 
a  penegyric  on  the  duke  of  Glocester ;  and  exclaimed,  "  Be- 
hold this  excellent  prince,  the  express  image  of  hia  noble  father, 
the  genuine  descendant  of  the  house  of  York  ;  bearing  no  less 
in  the  virtues  of  his  mind  than  in  the  features  of  his  counte- 
nance, tiie  character  of  the  gallant  Richard,  oQce  your  lieix) 
and  favonte  he  alone  is  entitled  to  your  allegiance  ;  ho  must 
deliver  you  from  the  dominion  of  all  intrudera  :  he  alone  can 
restore  the  lost  gloiy  and  honor  of  the  nation."  It  was  pre- 
viously concerted,  that  as  the  doctor  should  pronounce  these 
words,  the  duke  of  Glocester  should  enter  the  church ;  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  audience  would  cry  out,  "  God  save 
King  Richard  ;"  which  would  immediately  liave  been  laid 
hold  of  as  a  popular  consent,  and  interpreted  to  be  the  voice 
of  the  nation  ;  but  by  a  ridiculous  mistake,  worthy  of  the  whole 
scene,  the  duke  did  not  appear  till  after  this  exclamation  waa 
already  recited  by  the  preacher.  The  doctor  was  therefore 
obliged  to  repeat  his  rhetorical  figure  out  of  its  proper  place  : 
the  audience,  less  from  the  absurd  conduct  of  the  discourse 
than  from  their  detestation  of  these  proceedings,  kept  a  pro- 
found silence  :  and  the  protector  and  his  preacher  were  equally 
abashed  at  the  ill  success  of  their  stratagem. 

But  the  duke  was  too  far  advanced  to  recede  from  his 
criminal  and  ambitious  purpose.  A  new  expedient  was  tried 
to  work  on  the  people.  The  mayor,  who  was  brother  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  and  entirety  in  the  protector's  interests,  called  an 
assembly  of  the  citizens ;  where  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
possessed  some  talents  for  eloquence,  harangued  them  oo  the 
protector's  title  to  the  crown,  and  displayed  those  numerous 
virtues  of  which  he  pretended  that  prince  was  possessed.  He 
next  asked  them  whether  they  would  have  the  duke  for  king ; 
and  then  stopped,  in  expectation  of  hearing  the  cry,  "  God  save 
King  Richard."  He  was  surprised  to  observe  them  silent ; 
and  turning  about  to  the  mayor,  asked  him  the  reason.  The 
mayor  replied,  that  perhajis  they  did  not  understand  him. 
Buckingham  then  repeated  his  discourse  with  some  variation ; 
enforced  the  same  topics,  asked  the  same  question,  and  was 
received  with  the  same  silence.  "  I  now  see  the  cause,"  said 
the  mayor ;  "  the  citizens  are  not  accustomed  to  be  harangued 
by  any  but  their  recorder ;  and  know  not  how  to  answnr  a 
person  of  your  grace's  quality."  The  recorder.  Fits- Williams, 
was  tlien  commanded  to  repeat  the  substance  of  the  diike't 
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speech ;  but  the  man,  who  was  averse  to  the  office,  took  care, 
throughout  hia  whole  discourse,  to  have  it  understood  that  he 
spoke  aothing  of  himself,  and  that  he  only  conveyed  to  them 
the  spnse  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Still  the  audience  kepi 
a  profound  silence.  "  This  is  wonderful  obstioacy,"  cried  the 
duke  :  "  express  your  meaning,  my  friends,  one  way  or  other : 
when  we  apply  to  you  on  this  occasion,  it  is  merely  from  tlie 
regard  which  we  bear  to  you.  The  lords  and  commons  have 
sufficient  authority,  without  your  consent,  to  appoint  a  king : 
but  I  require  you  here  to  declare,  in  plain  terms,  whether  or 
not  you  will  have  the  duke  of  Gloceater  for  your  sovereign." 
Afterall  these  efforts,  some  of  the  meanest  apprentices,  incited 
by  the  protector's  and  Buckingham's  servants,  raised  a  feebio 
cry,  "  God  save  King  Eichard  : "  *  the  sentiments  of  the  nation 
were  now  sufficiently  declared:  thevoiceof  the  people  was 
the  voice  of  God  :  and  Buckingham,  with  the  mayor,  hasteced 
to  Baynard's  Castle,  where  the  protector  then  resided,  that 
they  might  make  him  a  tender  of  the  crown. 

When  Eiclmrd  was  told  that  a  great  multitude  was  in  the 
court,  he  refused  to  appear  to  them,  and  pretended  to  be  ap- 
prehensive for  his  personal  safety ;  a  circumstance  taken 
notice  of  by  Buckingham,  who  observed  to  the  citizens,  that 
the  prince  was  ignorant  of  the  whole  design.  At  last  he  was 
persuaded  to  step  forth,  but  he  still  kept  at  some  distance ; 
and  he  asked  the  meaning  of  their  intrusion  and  importunity. 
Buckingham  told  him  that  the  nation  was  resolved  to  have  him 
forking:  the  protector  declared  his  purpose  of  maintaining  hia 
loyalty  to  the  present  sovereign,  and  exhorted  Ihem  to  adhere 
to  the  same  resolution.  He  was  told  that  the  people  had 
determined  to  have  another  prince ;  and  if  he  rejected  their 
unanimous  voice,  they  must  look  out  for  one  wlio  would  be 
more  compliant.  This  argument  was  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted  :  he  was  j  revailed  on  to  accept  of  the  crown  :  and  he 
thenceforth  acted  as  legitimate  and  rightful  sovereign. 

This  ridiculous  farce  was  soon  -after  followed  by  a  scene 
truly  tragical ;  the  murder  of  the  two  young  princes.  Richard 
gave  orders  to  Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  constable  of  the  Tower, 
to  put  his  nephews  to  death ;  but  this  gentleman,  who  had 
sentiments  of  honor,  refused  to  have  any  hand, in  the  in  fa. 
mous  office.  The  tyrant  then  sent  for  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  who 
promised  obedience :  and  ho  ordered  Brakenbury  to  resign  to 
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n  the  keya  and  government  of  the  Tower  for  one 
ight.  Tyrrel,  choosing  three  associates,  Slater,  Dightoa,  and 
Forest,  came  in  the  night-time  lo  the  door  of  the  chamber 
where  the  priccea  were  lodged ;  and  sending  in  the  assassins, 
he  bade  them  execute  their  commission,  while  he  himself  staid 
without.  They  found-  the  young  princes  in  bed,  and  fallen 
into  a  profound  sleep.  After  suffocating  them  with  the  bolster 
and  pillows,  they  showed  their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  deep  in  llie 
ground,  under  a  heap  of  stones.*  These  circumstances  were 
all  confessed  by  the  actors  in  the  following  reign ;  and  they 
were  never  punished  for  the  crime ;  probably  because  Henry, 
whose  maxims  of  government  were  extremely  arbitrary,  de- 
sired to  establish  it  as  a  principle,  that  the  commands  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  ought  to  justify  every  enormity  in  those 
who  paid  obedience  to  them.  But  there  is  one  circumstance 
not  so  easy  to  be  accounted  for  ■-  it  is  pretended  that  Richard, 
displeased  with  the  indecent  manner  of  burying  his  nephews, 
whom  he  had  murdered,  gave  his  chaplain  orders  to  dig  up 
the  bodies,  and  to  iilter  them  in  consecrated  ground  ;  and  as 
the  man  died  Soon  after,  the  place  of  their  burial  remained 
unknown,  and  the  bodies  could  never  be  found  hy  any  search 
which  Henry  could  make  for  them.  Yet  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.,  when  there  was  occasion  to  remove  some  stones 
and  to  dig  in  the  very  spot  which  was  mentioned  as  the  place 
of  their  first  interment,  the  hones  of  two  persons  were  there 
found,  which  by  their  size  exacdy  corresponded  to  the  age  of 
Edward  and  his  brother :  they  were  concluded  with  certainty 
to  be  the  remains  of  those  princes,  and  were  interred  under  a 
marble  monument  by  orders  of  King  Charlea.t  Perhaps 
Richard's  chaplain  had  died  before  he  found  an  opportunity 
of  executing  his  master's  commands ;  and  the  bodies  being 
supposed  to  be  already  removed,  a  diligent  search  was  not 
made  for  them  by  Henry  in  the  place  where  they  had  been 
buried. 

*  Sir  Thomas  More,  p>  S01>  t  Kennet,  p.  551. 
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[14S3,]  The  first  acts  of  R  chard  9  adm  n  stration  were  to 
bestow  rewards  on  those  wl  o  had  ass  s  ed  h  m  n  us  rpiiig  the 
crown,  and  to  gain  by  favora  ihpse  who  he  ho  gh  vere  best 
able  to  support  his  future  govertimen  Tl  o  as  Lord  Howard 
was  created  duke  of  Norfolk  S  r  Tho  as  Ho  va  d  his  son, 
earl  of  Surrey;  Lord  Level  a  isooont  bj  the  sane  name; 
even  Lord  Stanley  was  set  at  1  be  v  a  d  ade  s  eward  of  the 
household.  This  nobleman  1  id  becon  e  ob  o^  ous  by  his  first 
opposition  to  Richard's  vie  vs  and  also  by  I  s  marrying  the 
countess  dowager  of  Richmond  he  r  of  the  Somerset  family  ; 
but  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  sub  t  g  to  he  p  esent  gov- 
ernment, he  feigned  such  zeal  for  R  cha  d  s  sen  e,  that  he 
was  received  into  favor,  and  even  found  n  eans  o  be  intrusted 
with  the  most  important  conu  ands  by  that  pol  t  c  aod  jealous 

But  the  person  who,  both  fro  tl  e  g  ea  ness  of  h  s  services 
and  the  power  and  splendor  of  I  s  fam  1  was  be  entitled  to 
favors  under  the  new  governmen  was  he  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  luid  Richard  seemed  de  erm  ned  to  spare  no  pains  or 
bounty  in  securing  him  to  h  a  nterests  B  ok  ngham  was 
descended  from  a  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Woods  ock,  duke 
of  Glocester,  uncle  to  Richard  II. ,  and  by  this  pedigree  he  not 
or.ly  was  allied  to  the  royal  family,  but  had  claiflns  for  dignities 
as  well  as  estates  of  a  very  extensive  nature.  The  duke  of 
Gloceater,  and  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  afterwards  Henry  IV., 
had  married  the  two  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Bohun,  earl  of 
Heieford,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  barons,  whose 
immense  property  came  thus  fo  be  divided  into  two  shares. 
One  was  inherited  by  the  family  of  Buckingham ;  the  othM 
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Wiis  united  to  the  croi/n  by  the  liouse  of  Lancaster,  end,  after 
the  attainder  of  thai  royal  line,  was  seized,  as  legally  devolved 
to  them,  by  the  sovfereigas  of  tlie  house  of  York.  The  duke 
of  Buckhigham  laid  hold  of  the  present  opportunity,  and 
claimed  the  restitution  of  lliat  portion  of  the  Hereford  estate 
which  had  escheated  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
office  of  constable,  which  had  long  continued  by  inheritance 
in  his  ancestoi's  of  that  family.  Richard  readily  complied 
with  these  demands,  which  were  probably  the  price  stipulated 
to  BuckiDgham  for  his  assistance  in  promoting  the  usurpation. 
That  nobleman  was  invested  with  the  office  of  constable  ;  he 
received  a  grant  of  the  estate  of  Hereford;*  many  other 
dignities  and  honors  were  conferred  upon  him ;  and  the  king 
thought  himself  sure  of  preserving  the  fidelity  of  a  man  whose 
interests  seemed  so  closely  connected  with  those  of  the  present 
government. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  friendship  could  long  remain 
inviolate  between  two  men  of  such  corrupt  minds  as  Richard 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Historians  ascribe  their  first 
rupture  to  the  king's  refusal  of  making  restitution  of  the  Here- 
ford estate ;  but  it  is  certain  from  records,  that  he  passed  a 
grant  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  full  demands  of  Bucking- 
ham were  satisfied  in  this  particular.  Perhaps  Richard  was 
Boon  sensible  of  the  danger  which  might  ensue  from  conferring 
such  an  immense  property  on  a  man  of  so  turbulent  a  disposi- 
tion, and  afterwards  raised  difficulties  about  the  execution  of  hia 
own  grant :  perhaps  he  refused  some  other  demands  of  Buck- 
ingham, whom  he  found  it  impossible  to  gratify  for  his  past  ser- 
vices ;  perhaps  he  resolved,  according  to  the  usual  maxim  of 
politic  ans  to  se'ze  the  first  opportunity  of  ruining  th's  p  e 
ful  subject  who  h'^d  been  the  principal  instrument  f  1  s  o  n 
elevatio  t  and  the  d  scovery  of  this  intention  bega  he  fi 
disconte  t    n  the   duke  of  Buckingham.     Howeve    ffi  y 

be,  it  s  certain  tl  at  tl  e  duke,  soon  after  Richard'  a  e  n 
began  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  govern  n  and 
attempted  to  overthro  v  that  usurpation  which  he  1  n  If  1  al 
BO  zealously  contributed  to  establish. 

Never  was  there  in  any  country  a  usurpation    n        fla 
grant  than  that  of  Richard,  or  more  repugnant  to      ery  p  n 
ciple  of  iustice  and  public  interest.     His  claim  was  e        Iv 
.  impudent    allegations,   never  attempted   to   ba 

*  Dugdale's  Baron,  vol.  i.  p.  168,  169. 
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proved ;  some  of  them  incapable  of  proof,  and  all  of  then: 
implying  scandalous  reflections  on  Ws  own  family,  and  ou  the 
persons  with  whom  ha  was  tlie  most  nearly  connected.  Hia 
title  was  nevei  actnowledgi.  d  by  any  nalionil  assembly, 
scarccij  even  by  the  lowest  populace  to  whom  he  appealed  , 
and  it  had  become  pre\alent  nierelj  for  want  of  some  per  oe 
cf  distinction  who  m  ght  stand  forth  agimst  him,  and  give  a 
voice  to  those  sentiments  of  general  detestation  which  arose 
m  every  bosom  Were  men  disposed  to  pardon  the'ie  viola 
lions  of  piblit,  right  the  sense  of  privite  and  domestic  duty, 
which  IS  not  to  be  effiiced  in  the  most  barbarous  limes,  must 
haie  begotten  an  ahhorrence  against  him  and  have  repre 
sonled  the  murder  of  the  young  and  innocent  prmces  his 
nephews,  with  whose  protection  he  had  been  intrusted  in  the 
most  odious  colors  imaginable  To  endure  such  a  bloody 
usurper  seemed  to  draw  d  sgrace  upon  the  nation  and  to  be 
attended  with  immediate  danger  to  every  mdiMdual  who  mas 
distinguished  by  birth,  merit,  or  services.  Such  was  become 
the  general  voice  of  the  people;  all  parties  were  united  in  the 
same  sentiments ;  and  the  Lancastrians,  so  long  oppressed,  and 
of  late  so  much  discredited,  felt  fheir  blasted  hopes  again 
revive,  and  anxioiisly  expected  the  coilsequences  of  these 
extraordinary  events.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,"  whose 
family  had  been  devoted  to  that  interest,  and  who,  by  hia 
mother,  a  daughter  'of  Edmund,  duke  of  Somerset,  was  allied 
to  the  bouse  of  Lancaster,  was  easily  induced  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  this  party,  and  to  endeavor  the  restoring  of  it  to  its 
tincient  superiorily.  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  a  zealous  Laa- 
caatrian,  whoni  the  king  had  imprisoned,  and  had  afterwards 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Buckmgham,  encouraged  these 
sentiments ;  and  by  his  exhortations  the  duke  oast  his  eye 
towards  the  young  earl  of  Richmond,  as  the  only  person  who 
could  free  the  nation  from  the  tyranny  of  the  present  usurper.* 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  was  at  this  time  detained  in  a 
kind  of  honorable  custody  by  the  duke  of  Brittany  ;  and  hia 
descent,  which  seemed  to  give  him  some  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  had  been  a  great  object  of  jealousy  both  in  the  late 
and  in  the  present  reign.  John,  the  first  duke  of  Somerset, 
who  was  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  a  spurious  braiicli 
but  legitimated  by  act  of  parliament,  had  left  only  one  daugh- 
ter, ftfergaret;  and  his  younger  brother,  Edmund,  had  suc- 

•  ICat.  CroyL  Cont.  p.  B68. 
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eeded  him  in  his  titles,  and  in  a  considerable  part  of  his 
.ftrtune,  Margaret  liad  espoused  Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond 
"ualf  brother  of  Henry  VI.,  and  son  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor  and 
Catharine  of  France,  relict  of  Henry  V.,  and  she  bore  him  only 
ono  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Henry,  and  who,  after  his 
father's  death,  inherited  the  honors  and  fortune  of  Richcnond, 
His  mother,  being  a  widow,  had  espoused  in  second  maiTiago 
Sir  Henry  Stafford,  uncle  to  Buckingham,  and  after  the  death 
of  that  gentleman,  had  married  Lord  Stanley ;  but  had  no 
children  by  either  of  these  husbands  ;  and  her  son  Henry  was 
thus,  in  the  event  of  her  death,  the  soie^  heir  of  all  her  for- 
tunes. But  this  was  not  the  most  considerable  advantage 
which  he  had  reason  to  expect  from  her  succession  :  he  would 
represent  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Somerset ;  he 
would  inherit  all  the  title  of  that  family  lo  the  crown ;  and 
though  its  claim,  while  any  legitimate  branch  subsisted  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  had  always  been  much  disregarded,  the 
zeal  of  faction,  after  the  death  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  murder 
of  Prince  Edward,  immediately  conferred  a  weight  and  con- 
sideration upon  it.  " 

Edward  IV,,  finding  that  all  the  Lancastrians  had  turned 
their  attention  towards  the  young  earl  of  Richmond  as  the 
object  of  their  hopes,  thought  him  also  wortliy  of  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  pursued  him  into  his  retreat  in  Brittany,  whither 
his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  had  carried  him,  afl«r  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  so  fatal  to  his  party.  He  applied  to 
Francis  II.,  duke  of  Brittany,  who  was  his  ally ;  a  weak,  but 
a  good  prince ;  and  urged  him  to  deliver  up  this  fugitive,  who 
might  be  t!ie  source  of  future  disturbances  in  England ;  hut  the 
duke,  averse  to  so  dishonorable  a  proposal.  Would  only  consent 
that,  for  the  security  of  Edward,  the  young  nobleman  should 
be  detained  in  custody ;  and  he  received  an  annual  pension 
from  England  for  the  safe  keeping  or  the  subsistence  of  hia 
prisoner.  But  towards  the  end  of  Edward's  reign,  when  the 
kingdom  was  menaced  with  a  war  both  from  France  and 
Scotland,  the  anxieties  of  the  English  court  with  regard  lo 
Henry  were  much  increased ;  and  Edward  made  a  new  pro- 
posal to  the  duke,  which  covered,  under  the  fairest  appear- 
ances, the  most  bloody  and  treacherous  inteotiotis.  He  pre- 
tended that  he  was  desirous  of  gaming  hb  enemy,  and  of 
uniting  him  to  his  own  family  by  a  marriage  with  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  ;  and  he  solicited  to  have  him  sent  over  to  England, 
m  order  to  execute  a  scheme  which  would  redound  so  mucb 
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to  his  advanfage.  These  pretences,  seconded,  as  is  sup 
posed,  by  bribes  to  Peter  Landais,  a  corrupt  minister,  by 
whom  the  duke  was  entirely  governed,  gained  credit  with  the 
court  of  Brittany :  Henry  was  delivered  into  ilie  hands  of  the 
English  agents  :  he  wiis  ready  to  embark  ;  when  a  suspicion 
of  Edward's  real  design  was  suggested  to  the  duke,  who 
recalled  his  orders,  and  thus  saved  the  unhappy  youth  from 
the  imminent  danger  which  hung  over  him. 

These  symptoms  of  cootinued  jealousy  in  the  reigning 
family  of  England,  both  seemed  to  give  some  authority  lo 
Henry's  pretensions,  and  made  him  the  object  of  general 
favor  and  compassion,  on  account  of  the  dangers  and  perse- 
cutions to  which  he  was  exposed.  The  universal  detestation 
of  Richard's  conduct  turned  still  more  the  attention  of  the 
nation  towards  Henry;  and  as  all  the  descendants  of  the 
house  of  York  were  either  women  or  minors,  he  seemed  to  be 
the  only  person  from  whom  the  nation  could  expect  the  exjiul- 
sioii  of  the  odious  and  bloody  tyrant.  But  notwithstanding 
these  circumstances,  which  were  so  favorable  to  him,  Bucking- 
ham and  the  hishop  of  Ely  well  knew  that  there  would  still 
lie  many  obstacles  in  his  way  to  the  throne  ;  and  that,  though 
the  nation  had  been  much  divided  between  Henry  VI.  and  the 
duke  of  York,  while  present  possession  and  hereditary  right 
stood  in  opposition  to  each  other,  yet  as  soon  as  these  titles 
were  united  in  Edward  IV.^  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  come 
over  to  the  reigning  family ;  and  the  Lancastrians  had  extremely 
decayed,  boih  in  numbers  and  in  authority.  It  was  therefore 
suggested  by  Morton,  and  readily  assented  to  by  the  duke,  that 
the  only  means  of  overturning  the  present  usurpation,  was  to 
unite  the  opposite  factions,  by  contracting  a  marriage  between 
the  earl  of  Richmond  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  King  Edward,  and  thereby  blending  together  the  oppo- 
site pretensions  of  their  families,  which  had  so  long  been  the 
sotirce  of  public  disorders  and  convulsions.  They  were  sen- 
sible, that  the  people  were  extremely  desirous  of  repose 
after  so  many  bloody  and  destructive  commotions  ;  that  both 
Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  who  now  lay  equally  under  oppres- 
sion, would  embrace  this  scheme  with  ardor;  and  that  the 
prospect  of  reconciiing  the  two  parties,  which  was  in  itself  so 
desirable  an  end,  would,  when  added  to  the  general  hatred 
against  the  present  government,  render  their  cause  absolutely 
invincible.  In  consequence  of  these  views,  the  prelate,  by 
means  of  Reginald  Bray,  steward  to  the  countess  of  Bich' 
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niond,  hrat  opened  the  project  or  suoh  a  union  to  that  lady  , 
and  ihe  plan  appeared  so  advantageous  for  her  son,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  likely  to  succeed,  that  it  admitted  not  of  the 
least  liesitation.  Dr.  Lewis,  a  Welsh  physician,  who  had 
access  to  the  queen  dowager  in  her  sanctuary,  carried  the 
proposals  to  her,  and  found  that  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
her  brother, and  of  her  three  sons,  apprehensions  for  her  sur- 
viving family,  and  indignation  against  her  confinement,  easily 
overcame  all  her  prejudices  against  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
and  procured  hei  approbation  of  a  marriage,  to  which  the 
age  and  birth,  as  well  aa  the  present  situation  of  the  parties, 
seemed  so  naturally  to  invite  them.  '  She  secretly  borrowed  a 
sum  of  money  in  the  city,  sent  it  over  to  the  earl  of  Eicbmond, 
required  his  oath  to  celebrate  the  marriage  as  soon  i.s  he 
should  arrive  in  England,  advised  him  (o  levy  as  many  for- 
eign forces  as  possible,  and  promised  to  join  him  on  his  first 
appearance,  with  all  the  frieads  and  partisans  of  her  family. 

The  plan  being  th\is  laid  upon  the  solid  foundations  of  good 
sense  and  sound  policy,  it  was  secretly  communicated  to  the 
principal  persons  of  both  parties  in  all  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  a  wonderful  alacrity  appeared  in  every  order  of 
men  to  forward  its  success  and  completion.  But  it  was  im- 
possible  that  so  extensive  a  conspiracy  could  be  conducted  in 
BO.  secret  a  manner,  as  entirely  to  escape  the  jealous  and 
vigilant  eye  of  Richard ;  and  he  soon  received  intelligence, 
that  his  enemies,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  were 
forming  some  design  against  his  authority.  He  immediately 
put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  by  levying  troops  in  the 
north  ;  and  he  summoned  the  duke  to  appear  at  court,  in  auch 
terms  as  seemed  to  promise  him  a  renewal  of  their  former 
amity.  But  that  nobleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  barbarity 
and  treachery  of  Richard,  replied  only  by  taking  arms  in 
Wales,  and  giving  lie  signal  to  his  accomplices  for  a  general 
insurrection  in  all  parts  of  England.  But  at  that  very  time 
there  happened  to  fall  such  heavy  rains,  so  incessant  and  con- 
tinued, as  exceeded  any  known  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  and 
the  Severn,  with  the  other  rivers  in  that  neighborhood,  swelled 
to  a  height  which  rendered  them  impassable,  and  preventea 
Buckingham  from  marching  into  the  heait  of  England  to  join 
hia  associates.  The  Welshmen,  partly  moved  by  superstition 
Rt  this  extraordinary  event,  partly  distressed  by  famine  in  their 
camji,  fell  off  from  him ;  and  Buckingham,  finding  himself  ■ 
deserted  by  his  followers,  put  on  a  disguise,  and  took  ehnlter 
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in  the  house  of  Banister,  an  old  servant  of  his  family.  But 
being  detected  in  his  retreat,  he  was  hroughl  to  the  king  at 
Salisbury;  and  was  instantly  executed,  according  to  the  sum- 
mary method  practised  in  that  age.*  The  other  conspirators, 
who  took  arms  in  four  diflerent  places,  at  Exeter,  at  Salishury, 
at  Newbury,  and  at  Maidstone,  hearing  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's misfortunes,  despaired  of  success,  and  immediately 
dispersed  themselves. 

T?he  marquis  of  Dorset  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  made  iheir 
escape  beyond  sea ;  many  others  were  equally  fortunate ;  sev- 
eral fell  into  Richard's  hands,  of  whom  he  made  some  exawj- 
plea.  His  executions  seerti  not  to  have  been  remarkably  severe.i 
though  we  are  told  of  one  gentleman,  William  Colingbourae, 
who  suffered  under  color  of  this  rebellion,  but  in  reality  for  a 
distich  of  quibbling  verses  which  he  had  composed  again^ 
Sichard  and  his  ministers.t  The  earl  of  Eichmond,  in  con- 
cert with  his  friends,  had  set  saii  from  St.  Male's,  carrying  on 
board  a  body  of  five  thousand  men,  levied  in  foreign  parts; 
but  his  fleet  being  at  first  driven  back  by  a  storm,  he  appeared 
not  on  the  coast  of  England  till  after  the  dispersion  of  all  hi» 
friends  ;  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  return  to  the  court 
of  Brittany. 

[1484.]  The  king,  every  where  triumphant,  and  fortified 
by  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dedirone  him,  ventured  at  last 
to  summon  a  parliament ;  a  measure  which  his  crimes  and 
flagrant  usurpation  had  induced  him  hitherto  to  decline. 
Though  it  was  natural  that  the  parliament,  in  a  contest  of 
national  parties,  should  always  adhere  to  the  victor,  he  seems 
to  have,  apprehended,  lest  his  title,  founded  on  no  principle, 
and  supported  by  no  party,  might  be  rejected  by  that  assem- 
bly. But  his  enemies  being  now  at  his  feet,  the  parliament 
had  no  choice  left  but  to  recognize  his  authority,  and  acknowl- 
edge  his  right  to  the  crown.  His  only  son,  Edward,  then,  a 
youth  of  twelve  years  of  age,  was  created  prince  of  Wales,! 
the  duties  of  toniiage  and  poundage  were  granted  to  the  king 
for  life;  and  Richard,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  nation  to 
nis  government,  passed  some  popular  laws,  particularly  ono 


"  The  Etit,  the  Cat,  and  Lovel  tbat  Dog, 
Kulo  all  England  under  the  Hog ;  " 
alluding  to  tlie  names  of  Eatoliffo  and  Catesby;    and  to  Bielinrd's 
otmB,  which  were  a  boar. 
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egamst  the  late  pcattice  of  extorliog  money  on.  pretence  of 
benevolence. 

All  the  other  measures  of  the  king  tended  to  the  sams 
object.  SeDsible  that  the  only  circumstance  wliich  could  give 
him  security,  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Yorkists,  ho 
paid  court  to  the  queen  dowager  with  such  art  and  address, 
made  such  earnest  protestations  of  his  sincere  good-will  and 
frieollship,  that  this  princess,  tired  of  confinement,  and  despair- 
ing of  any  success  from  her  former  projects,  ventured  to  leave 
lier  sanctuary,  and  to  put  herself  and  her  daugliters  into  the 
hands  of  the  tyrant.  But  he  soon  carried  funher  his  views  for 
the  establishment  of  his  throne.  Ho  had  married  Anne,  the 
second  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  widow  of  Ed- 
ward, prince  of  Wales,  whom  Richard  himself  had  murdered, 
but  this  princess  having  born  him  but  one  son,  who  died  about 
this  time,  he  considered  her  as  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the 
settlement  of  his  fortune,  and  he  was  believed  to  have  carried 
her  olT  by  poison ;  a  crime  for  which  the  public  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  any  solid  proof,  but  which  the  usual  tenor  of 
his  conduct  made  it  reasonable  to  suspect.  He  now  thought 
it  in  his  power  to  remove  tl}e  chief  perils  which  threatened  his 
government.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  be  knew,  could  never 
be  formidable  but  from  his  projected  marriage  with  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  the  true  heir  of  the  crown ;  and  he  there- 
fore intended,  by  means  of  a  papal  dispensation,  to  espouse, 
himself,  this  princess,  and  thus  to  unite  in  his  ovra  family  their 
contending  titles.  The  queen  dowager,  eager  to  recover  her 
lost  authority,  neither  scrupled  this  alliance,  which  was  very 
unusual  io  England,  and  was  regarded  as  incestuous,  nor  felt 
any  horror  at  marrying  her  daughter  to  the  murderer  of  her 
three  sons  and  of  her  brother :  she  even  joined  so  far  her  inter, 
esls  with  those  of  the  usurper,  that  she  wrote  to  all  her  partisaws, 
and  among  tJie  rest  to  her  sot),  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  desiring 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  earl  of  Kichmond ;  an  injury 
which  the  earl  could  never  afterwards  forgive  ;  the  court  of 
Rome  was  applied  to  for  a  dispensation  r  Richard  thought 
that  he  could  easily  defend  himself  during  the  interval,  till  it 
arrived ;  and  he  had  afterwards  the  agreeable  prospect  of  a 
full  and  secure  settlement.  He  flattered  himself  that  the 
English  nation,  seeing  all  danger  removed  of  a  disputed  sue? 
cession,  would  then  acquiesce  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince 
who  was  of  mature  years,  of  gi'eat  abilities,  and  of  a  geijiua 
qualified  for  government ;  and  that  they  would  forgive  him  all 
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the  crimes  which  be  hod  committed  in  paving  hia  way  to  tho 
throne. 

But  the  crimes  of  Richard  were  so  horrid  and  bo  shocking 
to  humanity,  that  the  natural  sentiments  of  men,  without  any 
political  or  public  views,  were  sufficient  to  render  his  gov- 
ernment unstable ;  and  every  person  of  probity  and  honor 
was  earnest  to  prevent  the  sceptre  from  being  any  longer 
polluted  by  that  bloody  and  faithless  hand  which  held  il.  All 
the  exiles  flocked  to  the  earl  of  Eichmond  in  Brittany,  and 
exhorted  him  to  hasten  his  attempt  for  a  new  invasion,  and  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  which  must 
prove  fatal  to  all  his  hopes.  The  earl,  sensible  of  the  urgent 
necessity,  but  dreading  the  treachery  of  Peter  Landais,  who 
had  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Richard  for  betraying  him, 
was  obliged  to  attend  only  to  his  present  safety  ;  and  he  made 
his  escape  to  the  court  of  France.  The  ministers  of  Charles 
Vin.,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  Lewis,  gave'  him  countenance  and  protection  ; 
and  being  desirous  of  raising  disturbance  to  Richard,  they 
secretly  encouraged  the  earl  in  the  levies  which  he  made  for 
the  support  of  his  enterprise  upon  England.  The  earl  of 
Oxford,  whom  Richard's  suspicions  had  thrown  into  confine- 
ment, having  made  his  escape,  here  joined  Henry ;  and  in- 
flamed his  ardor  for  the  attempt,  by  a  favorable  account  which 
he  brought  of  the  dispositions  of  the  English  nation,  and  their 
universal  hatred  of  Richard's  crimes  and  usurpation. 

[1485.1  The  ear!  of  Richmond  set  sail  from  Harfleur,  in 
Normandy,  with  a  small  army  of  about  two  thousand  men ; 
and  after  a  navigation  of  six  days,  he  arrived  at  Milford 
Haven,  in  Wales,  where  he  landed  without  opposition.  He 
directed  his  course  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  hopes  that 
the  Welsh,  who  regarded  him  as  their  countryman,  and  who 
had  been  already  prepossessed  in  favor  of  his  cause  by  means 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  would  join  his  standard,  and 
enable  him  to  make  head  against  the  established  government. 
Richard,  who  knew  not  in  what  quarter  he  might  expect  tho 
invader,  had  taken  pos^.  at  Nottingham,  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  having  g.ven  commissions  to  different  persons 
in  the  several  counties,  whom  he  empowered  to  oppose  his  one- 
my,  he  purposed  in  person  to  fly,  on  the  first  alarm,  to  the  place 
exposed  to  danger.  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas  and  Sir  Waller 
Herbert  were  intrusted  with  his  authority  in  Wales  ;  but  the 
former  immediately  deserted  to  Henry ;  the  second  made  but 
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feeble  opposition  to  him;  and  the  earl,  advancing  towards 
Snrewsbury,  received  every  day  some  reenforcement  irom  his 
partisans.  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  joined  him  with  all  the  vassals 
and  retainers  of  the  family  of  Shrewsbury :  .Sir  Thomas 
Bourchier  and  Sir  Walter  Hungerford  brought  their  friends  to 
share  his  fortunes  ;  and  the  appearance  of  men  of  distinction 
in  hia  camp  made  already  his  cause  wear  a  favorable  aspect- 

But  the  danger  to  which  Richard  was  chiefly  exposed,  pro. 
ceoded  not  so  much  from  tho  zeal  of  his  open  enemies,  as 
from  the  infidelity  of  his  pretended  friends.  Scarce  any 
noblcKian  of  distinction  was  sincerely  attached  to  his  cause, 
except  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  all  those  who  feigned  the 
moat  loyalty  were  only  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  betray 
and  desert  him.  But  the  persons  of  whom  he  entertained 
the  greatest  suspicion,  were  Lord  Stanley  and  his  brother,Sir 
William,  whose  connections  with  the  lamily  of  Bichmond, 
notwithstanding  their  professions  of  attachment  to  his  person, 
were  never  entirely  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  him.  When 
he  empowered  Lord  Stanley  to  levy  forces,  he  still  retained 
his  eldest  son.  Lord  Strange,  as  a  pledge  for  his  fidelity  ;  and 
that  nobleman  was,  on  this  account,  obliged  to  employ  great 
caution  and  reserve  in  his  proceedings.  He  raised  a  powerful 
body  of  bis  friends  and  retainers  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
but  without  openly  declaring  himself:  and  though  Henry  had 
received  secret  assurances  of  his  friendly  intentions,  the 
armies  on  both  sides  knew  not  what  to  infer  from  his  equivocal 
behavior.  The  two  rivals  at  last  approached  each  other,  at 
Bosworth  near  Leicester ;  Henry  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
men,  Richard  with  an  army  of  above  double  the  number ;  and 
a  decisive  action  was  every  hour  expected  between  them. 
Stanley,  who  commanded  above  seven  thousand  men,  took 
care  to  post  hiniself  at  Alherstone,  not  far  from  the  hostile 
camps ;  and  he  made  such  a  disposition  as  enabled  him  oa 
occasion  to  join  either  party.  Richard  had  too  much  sagacity 
not  to  discover  his  intentions  from  these  niQvements  ;  but  he 
kept  the  secret  from  his  own  men  for  fear  of  diacqupaging 
them:  he  took  not  immediate  revenge  on  Stanley's  son,  as 
«ome  of  his  courtiers  advised  him  ;  because  he  hoped  that  so 
valuable  a  pledge  would  induce  the  father  to  prolong  still 
further  his  ambiguous  conduct :  and  he  hastened  lo  decide 
by  arms  the  quarrel  with  his  competitor ;  being  certain  that 
a  victory  over  the  earl  of  Richmond  would  enable  him  to  take 
ample  revenge  on  all  his  enemies,  open  and  concealed. 
VOL.  II.  43  H 
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The  van  of  Richmond's  army,  consisting  of  archers,  was 
commanded  by  tlie  earl  of  Oxford :  Sir  Gilbert  TaJbot  led 
the  right  wing  ;  Sir  John  Savage  the  left :  the  eari  himself 
accompanied  by  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  placed  him- 
self in  the  main  body.  Richard  also  took  post  in  his  main 
body,  and  intrusted  the  command  of  his  van  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk :  aa  his  wings  were  never  engaged,  we  have  not 
learned  the  names  of  the  several  commanders.  Soon  after 
the  battle  began,  Lord  Stanley,  whose  conduct  in  this  whole 
affair  discovers  great  precaution  and  abilities,  appeared  in  the 
field,  and  declared  for  the  earl  of  Eichmond.  This  measure, 
which  was  unexpected  to  the  men,  though  not  to  their  leaders, 
had  a  proportional  effect  on  both  armies  :  it  inspired  unusual 
courage  into  Henry's  soldiers  ;  it  threw  Richard's  into  dismay 
and  confusion.  The  intrepid  tyrant,  sensible  of  his  desperate 
situation, -cast  his  eye  around  the  field,  and  descrying  his  rival 
at  no  great  distance,  he  drove  against  him  with  fury,  in  hopes 
that  either  Heary'a  death  or  his  own  would  decide  the  victory 
between  them.  He  killed  with  his  own  hands  Sir  William 
Brandon,  standard-hearer  to  the  earl :  he  dismounted  Sir  John 
Cheyney :  he  was  now  within  reach  of  Kichmond  himself, 
who  declined  not  the  combat,  when  Sir  William  Stanley, 
breaking  in  with  his  troops,  surrounded  Richard,  who,  fighting 
bravely  to  the  last  moment,  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
and  perished  by  a  fate  too  mild  and  honorable  for  his  mul- 
tiplied and  detestable  enormities.  His  men  every  where 
sought  for  safety  by  flight, 

-  There  fell  in  this  battle  about  four  thousand  of  the  van- 
quished ;  and  among  these  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Ferrara 
of  Ghartley,  Sir  Richard  Ralcliffe,  Sir  Robert  Piercy,  and  Sir 
Robert  Brackenbury.  The  loss  was  mconsiderable  on  the 
side  of  the  victors.  Sir  William  Catesby,  a  great  instrument 
of  Richard's  crimes,  was  taken,  and  soon  after  beheaded, 
with  some  others,  at  Leicester.  The  body  of  Richard  was 
found  in  the  field,  covered  vdth  dead  enemies,  and  all  be- 
smeared with  blood  :  it  was  thrown  carelessly  across  a  horse  ; 
was  carried  to  Leicester  amidst  the  sliouts  of  the  insulting 
spectators ;  and  was  interred  in  the  Gray  Friars'  church  of  that 
place. 

The   historians  who   favor  Richard  (for  even  this  tyrant 
has  met  with  partisans  among  the  later  writers)  maintain,  that 
he  was  well  qualified  for  government,  had  he  legally  o 
il ;  and  that  he  committed  no  crimes  but  such  as  were  n 
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sary  to  procure  him  possession  of  the  srown :  but  this  ia  a 
poor  apology,  when  it  is  confessed,  that  he  waa  ready  to  com. 
rait  the  most  horrid  crimes  which  appeared  necessary  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  all  his  courage  and  capacity, 
qualities  in  which  he  really  seems  not  to  have  been  deficient, 
would  never  have  made  compensation  to  the  peqile  for  the 
danger  of  the  precedent,  and  for  the  contagious  example  of 
vice  and  murder  exalted  upon  the  throne.  This  prince  was 
of  a  small  stature,  humpbacked,  and  had  a  harsh,  disagieeahle 
countenance  ;  so  that  hia  body  was  in  every  particular  no  less 
deformed  than  his  mind. 

Thus  have  we  pursued  the  history  of  England  through  a 
series  of  many  barbarous  ages,  till  we  have  at  last  reached 
the  dawn  of  civility  and  science,  and  have  the  prospect,  both 
of  greater  certainty  in  our  historical  narrations,  and  of  being 
able  to  present  to  the  -reader  a  spectacle  more  worthy  of  his 
attention.  The  want  of  certainty,  however,  and  of  circum- 
stances, is  not  unlike  to  be  complained  of  throughout  every 
period  of  this  long  narration.  This  island  possesses  many 
ancient  historians  of  good  credit,  as  well  as  many  historical 
monuments ;  and  it  is  rare,  that  the  annals  of  so  uncultivated 
a  people  as  were  the  English,  as  well  as  the  other  European 
nations  after  the  decline, of  Eoman  learning,  have  been  ffans- 
mitted  to  posterity  so  complete,  and  with  so  little  mixture  of 
falsehood  and  of  fable.  This  advantage  we  owe  entirely  to 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  who,  founding  their 
authority  on  their  superior  knowledge,  preserved  the  precious 
literature  of  antiquity  from  a  total  extinction;*  and,  under 
shelter  of  their  numerous  privileges  and  immunities,  acquired 
a  security  by  means  of  the  superstition,  which  they  would  in  vma 
have  claimed  from  the  justice  and  humanity  of  those  turbulent 
and  licentious  ages.  Nor  ia  the  spectacle  altogether  unenlertaia- 
jug  and  unioslructive,  which  the  history  of  those  times  presents 
to  us.  The  view  of  human  manners,  in  all  their  variety  of 
appearances,  is  both  profitable  and  agreeable  ;  and  if  the 
aspect  in  some  periods  seem  horrid  and  deformed,  we  may 
thence  leaxn  to  cherish  with  the  greater  anxiety  that  science 
and  civility,  which  has  so  close  a  connection  with  virtue  and 
humanity,  and  which,  as  it  is  a  sovereign  antidote  against 
Buperstilion,  is  also  the  most  effectual  remedy  against  vice  and 
disorders  of  every  kind. 

*  See  ndte  V,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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The  ifse,  progress,  perfection,  and  decline  of  art  and  sci 
ence,  are  curious  objects  of  contemplalioo, and  intimately  con^ 
nected  witli  a  narrafion  of  civil  transactions.  The  events  of 
no  particular  period  can  be  fully  accounted  for,  but  by  con. 
Bidering  tlie  degrees  of  advancement  which  men  have  reached 
in  those  particulars. 

Those  who  cast  their  eye  on  the  general  revolutions  of 
Society,  will  find  that,  as  almost  all  improvements  of  the  human 
mind  had  reached  nearly  to  theirstaie  of  perfection  about  the 
age  of  Augustus  there  was  a  sensible  decline  from  that  point  or 
per  od  and  m  n  the  ceforth  relapsed  gradually  ito  gnoranco 
a  d  barbansm  The  nl  m  ted  extent  of  the  Ko  nan  emp  re 
a  id  tl  e  con  equent  despotism  of  ts  mo  arohs  c\  ng  shed 
all  em  K  n  deba  ed  he  ge  erous  sp  r  s  of  me  and 
deprcsed  tl  it  oble  flame  by  %  h  ch  all  the  refined  ar  3 
m  a  be  cher  hed  ind  enl  vened  The  m  1  tary  gover  ment 
whchsoon  succeeded  rendered  even  he  I  ves  and  prr pelea 
of  me  secure  and  precarous  and  proved  destrucl  ve  to 
those  ulgar  and  a  ore  necessary  arts  of  agr  culture  raanufac 
lures  and  commerce  and  i  tl  o  end  to  the  m  1  tary  ar  and 
genius  Itself,  by  which  alone  the  immense  fabric  of  the  empire 
could  be  supported.  The  irruption  of  the  barbarous  naiiona 
which  soon  followed,  overwhelmed  all  human  knowledge, 
which  was  already  far  in  its  decline ;  and  men  sunk  every  age 
deeper  into  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  superstition  ;  till  the  light 
of  ancient  science  and  history  had  very  nearly  suffered  a  total 
extinction  in  all  the  European  nations. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  depression,  as  well  as  of  exaltation, 
from  which  human  affaire  naturally  return  in  a  contrary 
direction,  and  beyond  which  they  seldom  pass  either  in  their 
advancement  or  decline.  The  period  in  which  the  people  of 
Christendom  were  the  lowest  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  conse- 
quently in  disorders  of  every  kind,  may  justly  be  fixed  at  the 
eleventh  centuiy,  about  the  age  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and 
from  that  era  the  sun  of  science,  beginning  to  reascend,  threw 
out  many  gleams  of  light,  which  preceded  the  full  morning 
when  letters  were  revived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Danes 
and  other  northern  people,  who  had  so  long  infested  all  the 
coasts,  and  even  the  island  parts  of  Europe,  by  their  depreda- 
tions, having  now  learned  tiio  arts  of  tillage  and  agriculture 
found  a  certain  subsistence  at  home,  and  were  no  longer 
tempted  to  desert  their  industry,  in  order  to  seek  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  rapine  and  by  the  plunder  of  their  neighbors. 
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Tne  feudal  goveramenls  also,  among  the  more  soutliem 
nations,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  system ;  and  though  that 
-Strange  species  of  civil  polity  was  ill  fitted  to  insure  either 
liberty  or  tcani^willity,  it  was  preferable  to  the  universal  licensa 
and  disorder  which  had  every  where  preceded  it.  But  perhaps 
there  was  no  event  which  tended  further  to  the  improvement  of 
the  age,  than  one  which  has  not  been  much  remarked,  tli* 
accidental  finding  of  a  copy  of  Justiaiaa'a  Pandects,  about  the 
year  1130,  m  the  town  of  Amalfi,in  Italy, 

The  ecclesiastics,  who  had  leisure,  and  some  inclination  t& 
study,  immediately  adopted  with  zeal  this  excellent  system  of 
jurisprudence,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  it  throughou* 
every  part  of  Europe.  Besides  the  intrinsic  merit  of  (he  per- 
formance, it  was  recommended  to  them  by  its  original  con- 
nection with  the  imperial  city  of  Home,  which,  beiag  the  seat 
of  their  reli^on,  seemed  to  acquire  a  new  lustre  and  authority 
by  the  diffusion  of  its  laws  over  the  western  world.  In  leas 
than  tan  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects,  Vacariua', 
under  the  protection  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
read  public  lectures  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
and  the  clergy,  every  where,  by  their  example  as  well  aa 
exhortation,  were  the  means  of  difiusing  the  highest  esteem  for 
this  new  science.  That  order  of  men,  having  large  posses- 
sions to  defend,  was  in  a  manner  necessitated  to  turn  their 
studies  towards  the  law ;  and  their  properties  being  ofien 
endangered  by  the  violence  of  the  princes  and  barons,  it 
becairie  their  interest  to  enforce  the  observance  of  general  and 
equitable  rules,  from  which  alone  tbey  could  receive  protec- 
tion. As  they  possessed  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and 
were  alone  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  thinking,  the  practice 
as  well  aa  science  of  the  law  fell  mostly  into  their  hands :  and 
though  the  close  connection  which,  without  any  necessity,  they 
formed  between  the  canon  and  civil  law,  begat  ajealousy  in  the 
laity  of  England,  and  prevented  the  Koman  jurisprudence  from 
becoming  the  municipal  law  of  the  country,  as  was  the  case 
in  many  states  of  Europe,  a  great  part  of  it  was  secretly  trans- 
ferred into  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  imita- 
tion of  their  neighbors  made  the  English  gradually  endeavor 
to  raise  their  own  law  from  its  original  state  of  rudeness  and 
Imperfection. 

it  is  easy  to  see  what  advantages  ^.urone  must  have  reaped 
by  its  inheriting  at  once  from  the  aiK^ients  ?i>  complete  an  art 
which  was  also  so  necessary  for  gjvioii  wcurity  to  all  other 
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arts,  and  which  by  refining,  and.  still  more  by  bestowing  solid- 
ity on  the  judgment,  served  as  a  model  to  further  improve 
ments.  The  sensible  utility  of  the  Roman  law,  both  to  public 
nndprivateinteresl,  recommended  the  study  of  it,  at  a  time  when 
the  more  exalted  and  speculative  sciences  carried  co  charma 
with  them ;  and  thus  the  last  branch  of  ancient  literature 
which  remained  uncorrupted,  was  happily  the  first  transmitted  te 
the  modern  world.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  decline  of 
Roman  lesirning,  when  the  philosophers  were  universally 
infected  with  superstition  and  sophistry,  and  the  poets  and 
historians  with  barbarism,  the  taivyers,  who  in  other  countries 
are  seldom  models  of  science  or  politeness,  were  yet  able,  by 
the  constant  study  and  close  imitation  of  Jheir  predecessors,  to 
maintain  the  same  good  sense  in  their  decisions  and  reason- 
ings, and  the  saime  purity  in  their  language  and  expression. 

What  bestowed  an  additional  merit  on  the  civil  law,  was  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  that  jurisprudence  which  preceded  it 
among  nJl  the  European  nations,  especially  among  the  SaX- 
ons  or  ancient  English.  The  absurdities  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  the  administration  of  justice,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  authentic  monuments  which  remaili  of  the  ancient 
Saxon  laws ;  where  a  pecuniary  commutation  was  received 
for  every  crime,  where  stated  prices  were  fixed  for  men's 
lives  and  members,  where  private  revenges  were  authorized 
for  all  injuries,  where  the  use  of  the  ordeal,  corsnet,  and  after- 
wards of  the  duel,  was  the  received  method  of  proof,  and  where 
the  judges  were  rustic  freeholders,  assembled  of  a  sudden,  and 
deciding  a  cause  from  one  debate  or  altercation  of  the  parties. 
Such  a  state  of  society  was  very  little  advanced  beyond  the 
rude  state  of  nature  :  violence  universally  prevailed,  instead 
of  general  and  equitable  maxims :  the  pretended  liberty  of 
the  times  was.  only  an  incapacity  of  submitting  to  govern- 
ment ;  and  men,  not  protected  by  law  in  their  lives  and 
properties,  sought  shelter,  by  their  personal  servitude  and 
attachments,  undei  some  powerful  chieftain,  or  by  voluntary 
combinations. 

The  gradual  progress  of  improvement  raised  the  Europeans 
somewhat  above  this  uncultivated  state ;  and  affairs,  in  this 
island  particularly,  took  early  a  turn  which  was  more  favor- 
able to  justice  and  to  liberty.  Civil  employments  and  occupa- 
tions soon  became  honorable  among  the  English  :  the  situation 
of  that  people  rendered  not  the  perpetual  attention  to  wars  so 
nacassary  as  among  their  neighbors,  and  all  regard  wag  no( 
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confined  to  the  military  profession  :  the  gentry,  and  evwi  the 
nobility,  began  to  deenj  an  acquaintance  with  the  law  a  i.efrR!'- 
sary  part  of  education  :  they  were  less  diverted  than  aflti  wards 
from  studies  of  tliis  kind  by  other  sciences ;  and  in  the  age  of 
Henry  VI.,  as  we  are  told  by  Fortescue,  there  were  in  the  inns 
of  court  about  two  thousand  students,  most  of  tlidm  men  of 
honorable  birth,  who  gave  application  to  this  b/ancli  of  civil 
knowledge  :  a  circumstance  which  proves,  that  a  considerable 
progress  was  already  made  in  tho  science  of  government,  and 
which  prognoslicated  a  still  greater. 

One  chief  advantage  which  resulted  from  the  introduction 
and  progress*  of  the  arts,  was  the  introduction  and  progress 
of  freedom  ;  and  this  consequence  affected  men  both  in  their 
personal  and  cjvit  capacities. 

If  we  consider  the  ancient  state  of  Europe,  we  shall  find,  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  (he  society  were  every  where  bereaved 
of  their  personal  liberty,  and  lived  entirely  at  the  will  of  their 
masters.  Every  one  That  was  not  nuble,  was  a  slave :  the 
peasants  were  sold  along  with  the  laiid  :  the  few  inhabitants 
of  citiM  were  not  in  a  belter  condition ;  even  the  gentry  them- 
selves were  subjected  to  a  long  train  of  subordination  under 
the  greater  barons  or  chief  vassals  of  the  crown  ;  who,  though 
seemingly  placed  in  a  high  state  of  splendor,  yet,  having  but 
a  slender'protection  from  law,  were  exposed  to  every  tempest 
of  the  slate,  and,  by  the  precarious  condition  in  which  they 
lived,  paid  dearly  for  the  power  of  oppressing  and  tyrannizing 
over  their  inferiors.  The  first  incident  which  broke  in  upon 
this  violent  system  of  government,  was  the  practice,  begun  in 
Italy,  and  JmilaleiJ  in  France,  of  erecting  communities  and 
corporations,  endowed  with  privileges  and  a  separate  municipal 
goveniment,  which  gave  them  protection  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  barons,  and  which  the  prince  himself  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  resptect,*     Tho  relaxation  of  the  feudtil  tenures,  and  an 

*  There  appear  early  symptoms  oE  the  jealousy  entertained  by  tto 
barons  against  the  progrrats  of  the  arts,  as  destructive  of  their  licen- 
tious power.  A  law  was  enacted,  7  Henry  IV.  chap.  17,  prohibiting 
any  one  .who  did  not  possess  twenty  shillings  a  yoar  in  land  from,  bind- 
"      ■  ■     "  ■       ■  ■     '       They  found  already  that  tha 


the  value  of  their  estatea. 
encourage  the  boroughs,  granted  them  this  privilege,  that  any  viUbu 
who  had  lived  a  twelvemonth  in  any  corporation,  and  had  been  of  Qk9- 
Euild,  should  be  thenceforth,  regarded  as  &:ee. 
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execution  somewhat  stricter  of  the  public  law,  beptowed  an 
independence  on  vassals  which  was  unknown  to  their  fore- 
fathers. And  even  the  peasants  themselves,  though  later  than 
other  orders  of  the  state,  made  their  escape  from  those  bonds 
of  villenage  or  slavery  in  which  thoy  had  formerly  been 
retained. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  the  progress  of  the  arts,  which 
eeems,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  have  daily  increased 
the  number  of  slaves,  should,  m  later  times,  have  proved  so 
general  a  source  of  liberty ;  but  this  difference  in  the  events 
proceeded  from  a  great  difference  in  the  circumstances  which 
attended  those  institutions.  The  ancient  barons,  obliged  to 
maiutain  themselves  continually  in  a  military  posture,  and  little 
emulous  of  elegance  or  splendor,  employed  not  their  villains  as 
domestic  servants,  much  less  as  manufacturers ;  but  composed 
their  retinue  of  freemen,  whose  military  spirit  rendered  the 
chieftiun  formidable  lo  his  neighbors,  and  who  were  ready  to 
attend  him  in  every  warlika  enterprise.  The  villains  were 
entirely  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  their  master's  land,  and 
paid  their  rents  either  in  corn  and  cattle,  and  other  produce  of 
the  farm,  or  in  servile  ofRces,  which  they  performed  about  the 
baron's  family,  and  upon  the  farms  which  he  retained  in  his 
own  possession.  In  proportion  as  agriculture  improved  and 
money  iacreased,  it  was  found  that  these  services,  though 
extremely  burdensome  to  the  villain,  were  of  little  advantage 
lo  the  master ;  and  that  the  produce  of  a  large  estate  could  be 
much  more  conveniently  disposed  of  by  the  peasants  them- 
selves, who  raised  it,  than  by  the  landlord  or  his  bailiff,  who 
were  formerly  accustomed  to  receive  it.  A  commutation  was 
therefore  made  of  rents  for  services,  and  of  money-rents  for 
those  in  kind ;  and  as  men,  in  a  subsequent  age,  discovered 
thai  farms  were  better  cultivated  where  the  farmer  enjoyed  a 
security  in  his  possession,  the  practice  of  granting  leases  to 
the  peasant  began  to  prevail,  which  entirely  broke  the  bonds 
of  servitude,  already  much  relaxed  from  the  former  practices. 
After  this  manner  villenage  went  gradually  into  disuse  through- 
out the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe ;  the  interest  of  the 
master,  as  well  as  that  of  the  slave,  concurred  in  this  altera- 
tion. The  latest  laws  which  we  iind  in  England  for  enforcing 
or  regulating  this  species  of  servitude,  were  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  And  though  the  ancient  statutes  on  this 
subject  remain  still  unrepealed  by  parliament,  it  appears, 
thai  before  the  end  of  Elizabeth, Abe  distinction  of  villain  and 
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freeman  waa  totally,  though  insensibly  abolished,  and  that  no 
person  remained  in  the  state,  to  whom  the  former  laws  could 
Mb  applied. 

Thus  personal  freedom  became  almost  general  in  Europe ; 
an  advantage  which  paved  the  way  for  the  Increase  of  politi- 
cal or  civil  liberty,  and  which,  even  where  it  waa  nol  attended 
with  ■Uiis  salutary  effect,  served  to  give  the  members  of  tha 
community  some  of  the  moat  considerable  advantages  of  it. 

The  constitution  of  the  English  government,  ever  since  the 
invaaonof  this  island. by  the  Saxons,  may  boast  of  tliis  pre- 
eminence, that  in  no  age  the  wi!i  of  the  monarch  was  ever 
entirely  absolute  and  uncontrolled  ;  but  in  other  respects  the 
balance  of  power  has  extremely  shifted  among  the  several 
orders  of  the  state  ;  and  this  fabric  has  experienced  the  same 
mutability  that  has  attended  all  human  institutions. 

The  ancient  Saxons,  like  tlie  other  German  nations,  where 
each  individual  was  inurod  to  arms,  and  where  the  independ- 
ence of  men  was  secured  by  a  great  equality  of  possessions, 
seem  to  have  admitted  a  considerable  mixture  of  democracy 
into  their  form  of  government,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the 
freest  nations  of  which  there  remains  any  account  in  the  rec- 
ords of  history.  After  this  tribe  waa  settled  in  England, 
especiaily  after  the  dissolution  of  the  heptarchy,  the  great 
extent  of  the  kingdom  produced  a  great  inequality  in  prop- 
erty ;  and  the  balance  seems  to  have  inclined  to  the  side  of . 
aristocracy.  The  Norman  conquest  threw  more  authority 
into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  which,  however,  admitted  of 
great  control ;  though  derived  less  from  the  general  forms  of 
the  constitution,  which  were  inaccurate  and  irregular,  than 
from  the  independent  power  enjoyed  by  each-  baron  in  hia  par- 
ticular district  or  province.  The  establishment  of  the  Great 
Charter  exalted  still  higher  the  aristocracy,  imposed  regular 
limits  on  royal  power,  and  gradually  introduced  som^  mixture 
of  democracy  into  the  constitution.  But  even  during  this 
period,  from  the  accession  of  Edward  I,  to  the  death  of  Rich- 
ard m.,  the  condition  of  the  commons  was  nowise  eligible  :  a 
kind  of  Polish  aristocracy  prevailed ;  and  though  the  kings 
were  limited,  the  people  were  as  yet  far  from  being  free.  It 
required  the  authority  almost  absolute  of  the  sovereigns,  which 
tool:  place  in  the  subsequent  period,  to  pull  down  those  dis- 
orderly and  licentious  tyrants,  who  were  equally  averse  from 
peace  and  from  freedom,  and  to  establish  that  regular  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  which,  in  a  following  age,  enabled  tha 
people  to  erect  a  regular  and  equitable  plan  of  liberty. 
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In  each  of  those  successive  aheralions,  the  only  rule  of  gov 
emRaent  which  is  intelligible,  or  carries  any  autliorily  with  it 
is  the  established  practice  of  the  age,  and  the  mitximg  of 
administration  which  are  at  that  time  prevalent  and  univer- 
sally assented  to.  Those  who,  from  a  pretended  respect  to 
antiqiiity,  appeal  at  every  turn  to  an  original  plan  of  llie  con- 
etitulioQ,  only  cover  their  turbulent  spirit  and  their  private 
ambition  under  the  appearance  of  venerable  forms  ;  and 
whatever  period  they  pitch  on  for  their  model,  they  may  still 
be  carried  back  to  a  more  ancient  period,  where  they  will 
find  the  measures  of  power  entirely  different,  and  where  every 
circumstance,  by  reason  of  the  greater  barbarity  of  the  times, 
wiU  appear  still  less  worthy  of  imitation.  Above  all,  a  civil- 
ized nation  like  the  English,  who  have  happily  established  the 
most  perfect  and  most  accurate  syatera  of  liberty  that  was 
ever  found  compatible  with  government,  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  appealing  to  the  practice  of  their  ancestors,  or  regarding 
the  maxims  of  uncultivated  ages  as  certain  rules  for  their 
present  conduct.  An  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  periods 
of  their  government  is  chiefly  usefid,  by  instructing  them  to 
cherish  their  present  constitution,  from  a  comparison  or  con- 
trast with  the  condition  of  those  distant  tiiiies.  And  it  is  also 
carious^  by  showing  them  the  remote,  and  commonly  faint  and 
disfigured  originals  of  the  most  finished  and  most  noble  institu- 
Uona,  and  by  instructing  them  in  the  great  mixture  of  accident, 
which  commonly  concurs  with  a  small  ingredient  of  wisdom 
and  foresight,  in  erecting  the  complicated  fabric  of  the  most 
perfect  government 
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NOTES. 


Note  A,  p.  B6. 

Ryiaec,  vol.  u.  p.  3.6,  845.  Tlxere  cannot  be  the  least  questioB, 
that  the  homage  uautilly  paid  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  was  not  for 
their  crown,  buil  for  Bomo  other  territory.  The  only  question 
remaina,  what  that  territory  was.  It  waa  not  always  for  the  oatl- 
dom  of  Huntingdon,  nor  the  honor  of  Pcnryti ;  because  we  fiud  it 
iometimes  done  at  a  time  when,  these  possessions  were  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  It  is  probable  that  the  homage  was 
performed  in  general  tonus,  without  any  particular  specifioation  of 
torriWry ;  and  this  inacenraoy  had  proceeded  either  from,  some  dis- 
pute between  the  two  kings  about  the  territory  and  some  oppoaito 
claims,  which  were  eompromised  by  the  general  homage,  or  irom  the 
simplicity  of  the  age,  which  employed  few  words  in  every  transaction. 
To  prove  this,  we  need  bat  look  into  the  letter  of  Kjng  Richard, 
where  he  resigns  the  homage  of  Scotland,  reserving  the  usual  hom- 
age. His  words  are,  "  SfBpediclus  W.  Kes  ligiua  homo  noster  dove- 
niat  de  omnibus  terria  de  qiiibiis  ontecessorca  sui  anteceasonun  noa- 
troium  li^  homines  fuerunt,  et  nobis  abjue  hieredibus  noatris  fideli- 
tatem  jurarunt."  Eymer,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  These  general  terms  were 
probably  copied  from  tUe  usual  form,  of  the  homage  itself. 

It  is  no  proof  that  the  kings  of  Scotland  possessed  no  lands  or  bar- 
onies in  England,  becauae  we  cannot  lind  tiiem  in  the  imperfect  his- 
toriea  and  records  of  that  age.  Tor  instance,  it  clearly  appears  from 
another  passage  of  this  very  letter  of  Richard,  that  the  Scottish  king 
held  lands  both  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon  and  elsewhere  in 
England  ;  though  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  itself  was  then  in  the 
person  of  his  brother  David  ;  and  we  know  at  present  of  no  other 
baronies  which  "WilUam  held.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should 
now  be  able  to  specify  all  hia  fees  which  he  either  possessed  or  chumed 
in  England  ;  when  it  ia  probable  that  the  two  monarchs  themselves 
and  their  ministers  would  at  that  very  time  have  differed  in  the  list : 
the  Scottish  king  might  possess  some  to  which  hia  right  was  disputed ; 
ho  might  claim  others  which  ho  did  not  possess  ;  and  neither  of  tho 
(  kings  was  willing  to  resign  his  pretensions  by  a  particular 


A.  late  author  of  great  industry  and  learning,  but  full  of  prejudieaa, 
and  of  no  penetration,  Mr.  Carte,  has  taken  advantage  of  the  unde- 
fined terms  of  the  Scotch  homage,  and  has  pretended  that  it  was  dona 
for  LoBiian  and  Galloway ;  that  is,  all  the  territories  of  the  oountrj 
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now  nailed  Scotland,  lying  aouth  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth.  But  to 
refute  this  pretension  at  once,  we  need  only  consider,  that  if  tiesB 
territories  were  held  in  fee  of  the  English  kin^,  there  would,  by 
the  nature  of  the  feudal  law  as  established  in  England,  have  been 
continual  appeals  from  them  to  the  courts  of  the  lord  paramount  i 
contrary  to  (dl  the  histories  und  records  of  that  age.  We  find  that, 
as  soon  as  Edward  really  established  his  supeiiority,  appeals  immedi- 
ately commenood  from  all  parts  of  Scotliiao ;  and  that  king,  in  Siia 
■viTit  to  the  king's  bench,  considers  them  aa  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  feud^  tenure.  Such  large  territories  also  would  have  supplied 
a  considerable  part  of  the  English  armies,  which  never  could  hava 
escaped  all  the  historians.  Not  to  mention  that  there  ia  not  any 
instance  of  a  Scotch  prisoner  of  war  being  tried  as  a,  rebel,  in  the 
irequent  hostilities  between  the  kingdoms,  where  the  Scottish  armies 
■were  chi^y  filled  from  fjie  southern  counties. 

Mr.  Carte's  notion  with  regard  to  Galloway,  which  comprehends, 
in  the  language  of  that  age,  or  raUwr  in  that  of  the  preceding,  nii»t 
of  the  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  ;  his  notion,  I  say,  rests  on  So 
slight  a  foundation,  that  it  scarcely  merits,  being  refuted.  He  will 
have  it,  (and  merely  because  he  wiU  have  it,)  that  the  Cumberland, 
yielded  by  King  Edmund  to  Malcolm  I.,  meant  pot  only  the  county 
111  England  of  that  name,  hat  all  the  territory  northwards  to  th-C 
Clyde-  But  the  case  <ii  Lothian  deserves  some  more  consideration- 
It  is  certain  that,  in  very  aneient  language,  Scotland  means  oi>Iy 
the  country  north  of  the  Priths  of  Clyde  and  Torth.  I  shall  not  make 
a  parade  of  literature  to  prove  it  j  because  I  do  not  find  that  this 
pomt  ia  disputed  by  the  Soots  themselves.  The  southern  country 
Was  divided  into  Galloway  and  Lothian ;  and  the  latter  comprehended 
all  the  south-east  counties.  This  territory  was  cejrtainly  a  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Northumberlandi  and  was  entirely  peopled  by 
Sasona,  who  afterward*  received  a  great  mixture  of  Danes  among 
them.  It  appears  &oni  all  the  English  histories,  that  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Northumberland  paid  very  little  obedience  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarohs,  who  governed  MEev  the  dissolution  of  the  hep- 
tarchy ;  and  the  northern  and  remote  parts  of  it  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  a  kind  of  anarchy,  sometimes  pillaged  by  the  Danes,  sometimes 
joining  them  in  their  ravages  upon  other  parts  of  England.  The  kings 
of  Scotland,  lying  nearer  them,  took  at  last  possession  of  the  country, 
which  had  scarcely  any  government ;  and  we  are  told  by  Matthew  of 
■We^tnjin^ter,  (p-  1B3,)  that  Kijig  Edgar  made  a  grant  of  the  territory 
to  Kenneth  IIL ;  that  ia,  ho  resigned  claims  whi5i  he  could  not  make 
effectual,  without  bestowing  on  them  more  trouble  and  expense  tlian 
they  wore  worth :  for  these  are  the  only  grants  of  provinces  made  by 
kin^ ;  and  so  ambitious  and  active  a  prince  as  Edgar  would  never 
have  made  presents  of  any  other  kind.  Though  Matthew  of  WeM- 
minster'a  authority  may  appear  small  with  regard  to  so  remote  a 
transaction,  yet  we  may  admit  it  in  this  ease,  because  Ordeiicus  Vi- 
lalia,  a  good  authority,  tells  us,  tp-JOl,)  that  Malcolm  acknowledged  to 
^Villiam  Rufus,  that  the  Conqueror  had  conlirmed  to  him  the  former 
grant  of  Lothian.  But  it  follows  not,  because  Edgar  made  this  spe- 
cies of  grant  to  Kenneth,  ^at  therefore  he  enacted  homage  for  that 
territory.  Homage,  and  all  the  rites  of  the  feudal  law,  were  very 
little  known  among  the  Saxons ;  nnd  we  may  also  suppose,  that  the 
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clium  of  Edgar  was  so  antiquated  and  weak,  tliat,  iit  I'esLgniug  it,  ha 
inade  no  very  valuable  eoiioession,  and  Kenneth  m^lit  well  refuse  to 
hold,  by  BO  procarioua  a,  tenure,  a  territory  whieh.  lie  at  pceaont  held 
by  tlie  sword.    In  short,  no  author  aays  he  did  homage  for  it. 

The  only  color  indeed  of  authority  for  Mr.  Carte's  notion  ia,  that 
MatiJiewParis,  who  wrote  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  HI,,  before  Edward's 
clavni  of  superiority  was  heard  of,  aays  that  Alexander  III.  did  hom- 
age to  Henry  m.  "pro  LaudiaiLO  et  aliis  terris."  Beep,  656,  This 
word  seems  naturally  to  be  interpreted  Lothian.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  Matthew  Pane's  testimony,  though  considerable,  will  not  out- 
weigh that  of  all  the  other  hietoriane,  who  say  that  the  Scotch  hom- 
ago  was  always  done  for  lands  in  England.  Secondly,  if  the  Scotch 
homage  was  done  in  general  terms,  (as  has  been  already  proved,)  it  is 
no  wonder  that  historians  should  differ  in  their  account  of  the  olgect 
of  it,  since  it  is  probable  the  partiea  themselves  were  not  fully  agreed. 
Thirdly,  there  is  reason  to  thank  that  Laudiauunt  in  Matthew  Paris 
does  not  mean  the  Lothiana,  now  in  Scotland,  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  territory  which  anciently  bore  that  or  a  similar  name  in  the 
north  of  England.  For  (1.)  the  Sason  Chronicle  (p.  19?)  saj-a.  that 
Malcotni  Xcnmure  met  William  Bufus  in  Lodene,  in  Gnglaiid,  (2.)  It 
is  agreed  by  all  historians,  that  Henry  II.  only  reconquered  from 
SeoUand  the  norfliem  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmoreland.  See  Newbrig^s,  p.  38S.  "Wykra,  p.  30.  Heniinglbrd, 
p.  492.  Yet  the  same  country  is  called  by  olQier  historians  Loidis, 
comitatus  Lodgnensia,  or  some  such  name.  See  M.  Paris,  p.  68.  M. 
West.  p.  2*7,  Annal.  WaverL  p.  159,  and  Dioeto,  p.  531.  (3.)  Thii 
iMj-mentioned  author,  when  he  speaks  of  Lothian  in  Scotland,  calls 
it^-ohcneis,  (p,  674,)  though  he  had  called  the  English  territory 

I  thought  this  long  note  necessary  in  order  to  correct  Mr,  Carte's 
mistake,  an  aullior  whoso  diligence  and  industry  has  given  %ht  to 
many  passages  of  the  more  ancient  English  history. 

.  Note  B,  p.  86. 
Rymer,  vol,  ii.  p,  543.  It  ia  remarkable  that  the  English  ohnnoellor 
spoke  to  the  Scotch  parliament  in  the  French  tongue.  This  was  also 
the  language  commonly  made  use  of  by  all  parties  on  that  occasion. 
Ibid.  pMsjm.  Some  of  the  most  considerable  among  the  Scotch,  as 
well  as  almost  bH  the  English  barons,  wore  of  French  origin :  thejr 
valued  themselves  upon  it ;  and  pretended  to  despise  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  island.  It  is  diffioalt  to  account  tbr  the  settle- 
ment of  so  many  Trench  families  in  Scotland ;  the  Braces,  Baliols, 
St.  Clairs,  Montgomeries,  SomervUlcs,  Gordons,  Erasers,  Cummins, 
Colvilles,  Tlmfrcvilles,  Mowhrays,  Hays,  Maules,  who  were  not  sup- 
Dorted  there,  as  in  England,  by  tho  power  of  the  sword.  But  the 
superiority  of  the  sm^est  civihty  and  knowledge  over  total  igno- 
anco  and  barbarism,  is  prodigious. 

Note  C,  p.  91. 

See  Uymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  533,  where  Edward  writes  to  tho  king's  bench 

to  receive  appeuls  from  Scotland.    He  knew  tho  praetico  to  be  new 
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Bjid  unusual ;  yet  he  establishes  it  as  an  inMliblo  consequence  of  hu 
supeiiotity.  We  leain  also  from  the  samB  colleotiot,  (p.  fi03,)that  im- 
niediately  upon  receiving  llie  homage,  lie  changed  the  stylo  of  his 
ftddreas  to  the  Scotch  king,  whom  ho  now  calls  "  dilooto  et  fideli,"  in- 
fltead  of  "fcatri  liilecto  et  fideli,"  the  appellation  which  he  had 
always  before'  used  to  him.  See  p.  109,  124, 168,  280, 1061.  This  is 
a  certain  proof  that  be  himself  was  not  deceived,  as  was  Bcaicely 
indeed  possible,  but  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  usurpation.  Yet  he 
solemnly  swore  afterwards  to  the  justice  of  his  pretensions,  wbeji  ha 
'"'""^"d  them  before  Pope  Boniface. 

Note  D,  p.  IM. 


ensuing,  till  the  S  Edward  in.,  i 
1 B  Richard  II.  Nay,  even  so  Iot 
till  the  eigbth  of  his  reign,  the  a 
expressed  in  any  enn  tig       ts       Spa  Kti       d's  edit,  of 

the  Statutes,  p.7.  H  hdbas  dh  b  mmons  had 
really  given  flieir  as    n         b  u        th     gh    b  e.  not  ei- 

'    mentioned,  th  ry     miss         pro       dmg    if  y  u  wiU,  &om 

"       '      1  P         h         tt       h  y  w  p    ted.    The  com- 

itli      ec       rued  sa      p  bh    b     nesa,  that 

they  had  no  speake  tiU  aft  b  par  am  n  6  Ed  ard  JH.  Sea 
frynne'a  preface  to  C  Ab   dg      n        U  b   b        fEicbardU. 

in  the  opiniou  of  mo  t  a  q  a  le  .  The  oommo  s  were  very  unit- 
ing to  meddle  in  any  state  affairs,  and  commonly  either  refeHfed 
tbemselTes  to  Ibe  lords,  or  desired  a  select  committee  of  that  house  t(. 
Bsaist  them,  as  appears  from  Cotton.  6  Edw.  III.  n.  5  ;  15  Edw.  Ill 
n.  17 1  21  Edw.  III.  n.  S ;  47  Edw.  III.  n.  6 ;  SO  Edw.  m.  n.  10 ;  W 
Edw.  in.  n.  IS  ;  1  Eich.  II.  n.  12 ;  2  Eicb.  II.  n.  12  ;  6  Eich.  U.  n 
I*  i   3  parL  6  Eich.  11.  n.  14  ;  pari.  3,  6  Rich.  XL  n.  8,  etc. 

NoTB  E,  p.  105, 

It  was  very  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  all  tbe  feudal  governmecta, 
that  every  order  of  the  state  should  give  their  conseixt  to  the  acta 
which  more  immediately  concerned  them ;  and  as  the  notion  of  a 
political  system  was  not  then  so  well  understood,  the  other  orders  of 
the  state  were  often  not  consulted  on  these  occasions.  In  this  reign, 
even  the  mprcbants,  though  no  public  body,  granted  the  king  impo- 
BitionB  on  merchandise,  *because  the  first  payments  camo  out  of  their 
pockets.  They  did  the  same  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  j  but  the 
commonj)  bad  then  observed  that  the  peo^e  paid  these  duties,  though 
the  merchants  advanced  them ;  and  tiiey  therefore  remonstrated 
against  this  practice.  Cotton's  Ahridg.  p.  39.  The  taxes  imposed 
by  the  knights  on  the  counties  were  always  lighter  than  those  which 
tbe  burgesses  laid  on  the  boroughs ;  a  presumption,  that  in  voting 
those  tuxes  tbe  knights  and  burgesses  did  not  form  the  same  house. 
See  Chancellor  West's  Inquiry  into  the  Manner  of  creating  Peers,  p.  8. 
But  there  are  so  many  proofs,  that  those  two  orders  of  rt 
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fives  -were  long  aeparate,  that  it  is  needless  to  insist  on  them.  Slf. 
Carte,  who  had  carefully  consulted  the  rolls  oC  parliament,  afErms, 
that  they  nevor  appeal  to  haye  been  united  till  the  aixteenth  of  Ed- 
ward in.  See  lEst.  voL  ii.  p.  451.  But  it  is  certain,  that  tUa  union 
■was  not  even  then  final :  in  1372,  tte  bui^csaes  noted  by  themselves, 
and  voted  a  tas  after  tlie  knights  were  dismissed.  SeeTjrcel,  Hiat. 
vol.  iii.  p.  734,  from  Eot,  ClauB,  46  Edward  III.  n.  9.  In  1376,  they 
■were  Hie  knights  alone  who  passed  a  vote  for  the  removal  oE  Alice 
Pierce  from  the  king's  person,  if  we  may  credit  Walsinehami  p.  189. 
There  is  an  instance  of  a  like  kind  in  the  reign  of  Biehard  IL  Cotton, 
p.  193.  The  different  taiea  voted  by  ttiose  two  branches  of  the  lower 
house,  naturally  kept  them  separate ;  but  as  theii  petitlona  had  most- 
ly the  same  object,  namely,  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  sup- 
pinrt  of  law  and  jusUee  bolli  agiunst  the  crown  and  the  barons,  tHs 
cause  as  naturally  united  them,  and  was  the  reason  why  they  at  last 
joined  in  one  house  for  the  despatch  oEbusiness,  The  barons  had  few 
petilions.  Their  privileges  were  of  more  ancient  date.  Gtrievanccs 
seldom  affected  them :  they  were  themselves  the  chief  oppressors. 
In  1333,  the  knights  by  themaelvea  concurred  with  the  bishops  and 
barons  in  advising  the  king  to  stay  his  journey  into  Ireland.  Hero 
was  a  petidon  which  regi^ed  a  matter  of  state,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  above  the  capacity  of  the  burgesses.  The  knights,  therefore, 
acted  apart  in  this  petition.  See  Cotton,  AbridE.  p.  13-  Chief  baron 
Gilbert  thinks,  that  the  reason  why  taxes  always  began  withthe 
commons  or  burgesses  v/aa,  that  they  were  limited  by  the  ir  ' 
of  their  boroughs.    See  Hist,  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  37. 


Note  F,  p,  106. 

The  chief  argument  from  ancient  authority,  for  the  opinion  thai 
the  representatives  of  boroughs  preceded  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry 
ni.,  is  the  famous  petition  of  the  boroi^h  of  St.  Albans,  first  taken 
notice  of  by  Selden,  and  Ihen  by  Pctyt,  Brady,  Tyrrel,  and  others. 
In  this  petition,  presented  to  the  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  the  town  of  St.  Albans  asaerfs,  that  thoi^h  they  held  "inoapile" 
of  the  crown,  and  owed  only,  for  all  other  service,  their  attendance 
in  parliament,  yet  the  sheriff  had  omitted  them  in  h^  writs ;  ivhereas, 
both  in  the  reign  of  the  king's  father,  and  all  his  predecessors,  they 
had  always  sent  members.  Now,  say  the  defenders  of  this  opinion, 
if  the  commencement  of  the  house  of  colomons  were  in  Henry  IH.'r 
reign,  this  expression  could  not  have  been  used.  But  Madox,  in  his 
History  of  tiie  Exchequer,  (p.  623,  523,  Sli,)  has  endeavored,  and  with 
great  reason,  to  destroy  the  authority  of  this  petition  for  the  purpose 
alleged.  He  asserts,  first,  that  there  wa«  no  such  tenure  in.  England 
as  that  of  holding  by  attendance  in  parliament,  instead  of  all  other 
service.  Secondly,  Uiat  the  borough  of  St.  Albans  never  held  of  Ulo 
crown  at  all,  but  was  always  demesne  land  of  the  abbot.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  a  petition  which  advances  two  falsehoods, 
should  contain  one  historical  mistake,  which  indeed  amounts  only  to 
an  inaccurate  and  exaggerated  expression;  no  strange  matter  in  igno- 
rant burgesses  of  that  age.  Accordingly,  St.  Albans  continued  still 
io  belong  tonhe  aboot.    It  never  held  iS  the  crown,  till  after  the 
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dJESolution  of  tEe  monasteries.  But  the  gssvirance  of  tkese  petition- 
ers is  remai'kable.  Tliey  wanted  to  shake  off  the  authority  of  their 
abbot,  and  to  hold  of  the  king  ;  but  were  univiUing  to  pay  any  ser- 
vices even  to  the  ocown. ;  upon  which  they  framed  this  idle  petition, 
which  later  writers  have  made  the  foundation  of  so  many  laferenoes 
and  conclueions.  From  the  tenor  of  the  petition  it  appears,  that 
there  waa  a  close  connection  betwoen  holding  of  the  crown  and  being 
represented  in  parliament.  The  latter  had  Bcaroely  ever  place  with- 
out the  former ;  yet  we  loarn  from  Tyrell'a  Append,  vol.  iv.  that  there 
were  some  instances  to  the  contrary.  It  ia  not  improbable  that  Ed- 
ward followed  the  roll  of  the  eari  of  Leicester,  who  had  summoned, 
without  distinction,  all  the  considerable  boroughs  of  the  kingdom ; 
among  which  there  might  be  some  few  that  did  not  hold  of  the  crown. 
Edward  also  found  it  necessary  to  impose  taxes  on  all  the  boroughs 
in  the  kingdom,  without  distinction.  This  was  a  good  expedient  for 
augmenting  his  reveime.  We  ate  not  to  imagine,  because  the  house 
of  coDunona  have  since  become  of  great  importance,  that  the  first 
summoning  of  them  would  form  any  remarkable  and  striking  epoch, 
and  bo  Eenorally  known  to  the  people  even  seventy  or  eighty  years 
after.  So  ignorant  were  the  generality  of  men  in  that  age,  that  coun- 
try burgrases  would  readily  imagine  an  innovation,  seemingly  so  little 
.  material,  to  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  bocaaae  it  was 
Beyond  their  own  memory,  and  perhaps  that  of  their  fathers.  Even 
the  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  say,  that  Ireland  had,  fi-om 
the  beginning  of  time,  been  subject  to  the  crown  of  England.  (See 
Brady.)  And  surely  if  any  thing  interests  the  people  above  all 
others,  it  is  war  and  conqueats,  with  their  dates  and  circumstances. 

Note  G,  p.  233. 

This  story  of  the  six  burgesses  of  Calais,  like  all  other  extraordi- 
nary stories,  is  somewhat  to  be  suspected ;  and  so  much  the  more  as 
Avesbury,  (p.  167,)  who  is  particular  in  his  narration  of  the  surrender 
of  Calais,  says  nothing  of  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  extols  in  general 
the  king's  generosity  and  lenity  to  the  inhabitants.  The  numberless 
mistakes  of  ITroissard,  proceeding  either  from  negligence,  credulity, 
or  love  of  the  marvellous,  invalMatc  very  much  Ms  testimony,  even 
though  he  WHS  a  contemporary,  and  though  his  history  was  dedicated 
to  Queen  Pbilippa  herselt  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  patrons 
of  dedications  read  the  books,  much  less  vouch  for  all  the  contents  of 
them.  It  is  not  a  slight  testimony  that  should  make  us  give  credit  to 
a  story  so  dishonorable  to  Edward,  especially  after  that  proof  of  his 
humanity,  in  allowing  a  free  passage  to  a!l  the  women,  children,  and 
infirm  people,  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege  ;  at  least,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  believed,  that,  if  the  story  has  any  foundation,  he  seriously  meant 
to  execute' his  menaces  against  the  six  taivnsmen  of  Calais. 
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diirty  knights  against  thirty  was  fought  bctwoen.  Bembraugh,  an 
Eiiglislunan,  and  Beaiimanoir,  a  Breton,  of  the  party  of  Chailes  of 
Blois,  The  knights  of  the  two  nations  oame  into  the  field ;  and  be- 
fore tb.e  combat  began,  Beaumanoir  called  out,  that  it  -^v^iiild  ba 
seen  that  day  who  bad  ihe  fairest  mistresses.  After  a  bloody  combat, 
the  Bretons  prevailed ;  and  gained  for  their  priza,  full  liberty  to  boast 
of  thou;  mistresses'  beauty.  It  is  remarkable,  that  two  such  femoua 
generals  as  Sir  Eobett  i6iollos  end  Sir  Hugh  Calverley  drew  their 
Bworda  in  this  ridieulous  couteat.  See  Pere  Daniel,  vol.  ii.  p.  536, 
537,  etc.  The  women  not  only  instigated  tha  champions  to  those 
rough,  if  not  bloody  frays  of  tournament,  but  also  frequented  the 
tonmamenta  during  all  the  reign  of  Edward,  whose  spirit  of  gullfui- 
try  eucouraged  this  practice.     See  Knyghton,  p.  2597. 

Note  I,  p.  253. 

This  is  a  prodigious  sum,  and  probably  near  the  half  of  what  the 
king  received  Irom  the  parliament  during  the  whole  comae  of  bis 
reign. "  It  muat  be  remarked,  that  a  tenth  and  fifteenth  (which  was 
always  thought  a  high  grant)  were,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
fixed  at  about  twenty-nine  thousMui  pounds  ;  lliere  were  said  to  be 
near  thirty  thonaamd  sacks  of  wool  esportad  every  year.  A  sack  of 
■wool  was  at  a  medium  sold  for  fire  pounds.  Upon  these  supposi- 
tions it  would  ba  easy  to  compute  all  tho  parliamentary  grants,  taking 
the  list  as  they  stand  in  Tyrrel,  voL  iii.  p.  780 ;  though  somewhat 
muBt  still  be  left  to  conjecture.  Thia  king  levied  more  money  on  hia 
subjects  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  the  parliament  frequently 
Komplain  of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  oppresMons  under 
which  they  labored.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  third  of  the 
French  king's  ransom  waa  yet  unpaid  when  war  broke  oat  anew 
between  the  two  crowns.  His  son  chose  rather  to  employ  hia  money 
in  combating  the  English,  than  in  enriching  them.  See  Kymer. 
voL  viii,  p.  316. 

Note  K,  p.  -281. 

In  tho  fiftli  year  of  the  king,  tho  commons  complained  of  tie  gov- 
ernment about  the  king's  person,  his  court,  the  excessive  number  of 
hia  servants,  of  tho  abuses  in  the  chancery,  king's  bench,  common 
pleas,  exchequer,  and  of  grievons  oppressions  in  the  country,  by  the 
great  multitudes  of  maintainera  of  quarrels,  (men  linked  in  confeder- 
acies together,)  who  behaved  themselves  like  kings  in  the  country,  so 
as  there  was  very  little  law  or  right,  and  of  other  things  which  they 
said  were  the  cause  of  the  late  commotions  under  Wat  Tyler.  Pari, 
Hist.  vol.  L  p.  365.  This  irregular  government,  which  no  king  and 
no  house  of  commons  had  been  able  to  remedy,  was  (he  source  of 
the  licentiousness  of  the  great,  and  turbulency  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  tyranny  of  the  princes.  If  subjects  would  enjoy  liberty,  and  kiugg 
security,  the  Jaws  must  be  ejteoutad. 

In  the  ninth  of  thia  reign,  the  commona  also  discovered  an  aecu- 
raey  and  a  jealouay  of  liberty,  which  wo  should  little  expect  in  those 
rude  times,  "It  was  agreed  by  parliament,"  Bays  Cotton,  (p.  309,) 
44* 
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"tliat  the  BubBidj  of  wools,  woolfels,  nnd  skinB,  grantod  to  tlio  king 
until  the  time  of  midaummec  then  ensuing,  should  ceaae  from  the 
Bome  time  unto  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  '  ad  viiicula ; '  for  that  thereby 
Uie  king  ehould  be  interrupted  for  claimin|;  such  grant  as  due."  Se« 
abo  Cotton,  p.  198. 

Note  L,  p.  290. 

Koyghton,  p.  2713,  etc.  The  same  author  (p.  2680)  tells  us,  that 
the  ki"E,  in  return  ta  the  message,  said,  that  he  would  not  for  their 
desire  remoTO  the  meanest  sculflon  from  his  kitchen.  This  author 
also  toOs  us,  that  the  king  said  to  the  commiBMoners,  when  fliey 
harangued  him,  that  he  saw  his  subjects  were  rebellionB,  and  his  best 
way  would  be  to  call  in  tho  king  of  France  to  his  aid.  But  it  is  plain 
that  all  these  speeches  were  eitiior  intended  by  Knyghton.  merely  as 
an  ornament  to  his  history,  or  are  false.  For  (1.)  when  the  five  lords 
aooaee  the  ting's  ministers  in  the  next  porliamenl^  and  impute  to 
tiiem  every  rash,  action  of  the  king,  they  speak  nothing  of  these 
replies,  which  are  bo  obnoxious,  were  so  recent,  and  are  pretended  to 
have  been  so  public.  (2.)  The  king,  so  far  from  having  any  con- 
nections at  Uiat  time  with  Franco,  was  threatened  with  a  dangerous 
invasion  from  that  Itingdom.  This  story  seeroa  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  reproaches  afterwards  throivn  out  against  him,  and  to  have 
been  transferred  by  the  historian  to  tills  &nc,  to  which  they  cannot 
bo  applied. 

Note  M,  p.  205. 

Wo  must  except  the  twelfth  article,  which  accuses  Brembre  of 
having  cut  off  the  heads  of  twenty-two  prisoners  confined  for  felony 
or  debt,  without  warrant  or  process  of  law ;  hut  as  it  is  not  con' 
ceivable  what  interest  Brembre  could  have  to  treat  these  felons  and 
debtors  in  such  a  manner,  we  may  presume  that  the  feet  is  either  false 
or  misrepresented.  It  was  in  these  men's  power  to  say  any  thing 
against  the  persons  accused.  No  defence  or  apology  was  admitted ; 
all  was  lawless  will  and  pleasure. 

They  are  also  accused  of  designs  to  murder  the  Ioi3a;  but  these 
Boauaationa  either  ore  general,  or  destroy  one  another.  Sometiinea,  as 
in  arlicle  fifteenth,  they  intend  to  mnrdor  them  by  means  of  the 
mayor  and  city  of  London ;  sometimes,  as  in  article  twenl^-eighth, 
by  trial  and  iBlse  inquests  ;  sometimes,  as  in  ai'ticle  twenty-eightli,  by 
means  of  the  king  of  France,  who  was  to  receive  Calais  for  his  pains. 

Note  N,  p.  29S. 
In  general,  the  parliament,  in  those  days,  never  paid  a  proper 
regard  to  Edward's  statute  of  treaaons,  though  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous laws  for  the  subject  that  has  ever  been  enacted.  In  the 
gevfenteenth  of  the  king,  the  dulces  of  Lancaster  and  Glooester  com- 
plain to  Hicliard,  that  Sir  Thomas  Talbot,  with  others  of  Ms  adherents, 
conspired  the  death  of  the  said  dukes  in  divers  parts  of  Cheshire,  at 
the  Rsme  was   confessed  and  well  known ;   aad.  praying  that  tha 
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Siarliament  may  judge  of  the  fault.  "Wheroupon  the  king  and  the 
orda  in  the  parliament  judged  tJie  same  fEict  to  be  open  and  liigh 
treason ;  and  hereupon  they  award  two  writs,  the  one  to  the  aherOf 
of  York,  and  the  othei-  to  the  sheriffs  of  Derby,  to  take  the  body  of 
the  said  Sir  Thonaas,  returnable  in  the  king's  bench  in  the  month  of 
Easter  then  enauiug.  And  open  ■proclamation  was  made  in  West- 
minater  Hall,  that  upon,  the  sherilFB  return,  and  at  the  next  coming 
in  of  the  stud  Sir  Thomas,  the  said  Thomas  should  be  convicted  of 
treason,  and  incur  the  loss  and  pain  of  the  same ;  and  all  such  as 
should  receive  him  after  the  proclMnaUon  should  incur  the  aome  loss 
and  jiain.  Cotton,  p.  S54.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  extraordi- 
nary judgment  -was  passed  in  a  time  of  tranquillity.  Though  tiie 
statute  itself  of  Edward  m.  reserves  a  power  to  the  parliament  to 
declare  any  aew  species  of  treason,  it  ia  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
power  was  reserved  to  the  house  of  lords  alone,  or  that  men  were  to 
Be  judged  by  a  law  "  ex  post  faoto."  At  least,  if  such  be  tho  mean- 
ing of  the  clause,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  men  were  at  that  time  very 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  law  and  justice. 

NotE  O,  p.  301. 
In  the  preceding  paiUameiit,  the  commons  had  shown  a  disposition 
very  complaisant  to  the  king  ;  yet  there  happened  an  incident  in 
their  proeeedingB  which  is  curious,  and  shows  us  the  state  of  the 
house  during  that  period.  The  members  were  either  country  gentle- 
men or  merchants,  who  wore  asembbd  for  a  few  days,  and  were 
entirely  uaacquainted  with  business  -  so  th  t  't  as  easy  to  lead  them 
astray,  and  draw  tbtm  m  and  na  very  different  ftom 

their  intention.    Som    p  k     na  g    ^    state  of  the  nation 

were  voted:  in  which  am  h       hmg      h    house  recommended 

^gality  to  thi'  king    and  puip  ired  that  the  court 

should  not  be  so  mu  h  tr  ted  as       m  -  bishops  and  ladies. 

The  king  was  disp  as  d  h  his  ft  m  tho  commons  very 
humbly  craved  pard         H  ti  fi  ess  they  would  name 

the  mover  of  tho  pe  ti  h    p      d      b     ae  Haxoy,  whom  the 

parliament,  in  order  to  mako  atonement,  condemned  for  this  offenoo 
to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  But  the  king,  at  the  deairo  of  the  arch- 
bishop, of  Canterbury  and  the  prelates,  pardoned  him.  Whan  a  par- 
liament in  those  times,  not  agitated  by  any  faction,  and  being  at 
entire  freedom,  could  bo  guilty  ,of  such  monstious  extravagance,  it  is 
easy  to  judge  what  might  be  expected  from  them  in  more  trying 
aituationa.    See  Cotton's  Abridg,  p.  861,  362. 

,  Note  P,  p.  312. 
To  show  how  little  credit  is  to  be  ^ven  to  this  ohareo  against 
Ejchard,  we  may  observe,  that  a  law  in  the  13th  Edward  HI.  had 
been  enacted  against  the  condnuanoe  of  sheriffs  for  more  than  one 
year.  But  tho  inconvenience  of  changes  having  afterwards  appeared, 
&ora  experience,  tho  commons,  in  the  twentieth  of  this  king,  applied, 
by  petition,  that  tho  sheriffs  might  be  continued ;  though  that  peti- 
ti-ia  had  not  been  enacted  into  a  statute,  by  reason  of  other  dis 
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agreealile  circumstances  which  attended  it.  See  Cotton,  p.  361.  II 
■was  cctlaLniy  a  very  moderate  exercise  of  the  dispensing  powei  in 
the  king  to  continue  the  sheriffs,  after  he  found  that  that  praetioo 
would  be  acceptable  to  his  subjects,  and  had  been  applied  for  by  one 
house  of  parliament ;  yet  is  this  made  an  orlicle  rf  charge  against 
him  hy  the  pioaent  parliament.  See  Bitiole  18.  'VValsinghsin,  speak- 
ing of  a  ponod  early  in  Eiehnrd's  minority,  says,  "  But  what  do  acts 
of  parliament  Bigni^,  when,  after  thoy  are  made,  they  take  no  effect, 
since  the  king,  Sy  Ihe  advice  of  the  jiriTy  eounoil,  takes  upon  him  to 
alter,  or  wholly  set  Bside,  aU  those  things  which  by  general  consent 
had-beeji  ordained  in  parliament  ?  *'  If  Richard,  therefore,  exercised 
the  dispensing  power,  he  was  warranted  by  the  csamplea  of  his  uncles 
and  grandfather,  and  indeed  of  aH  his  predecessors  from  the  time  of 
Heniy  HI.,  inclusive. 

Note  Q,  p.  318. 

The  following  passage  in  Cotton's  Abridgment  (p.  196)  shows  a 
strange  prejudice  against  the  church  and  churchmen.  "The  com- 
mons afterwards  coming  into  the  parliament,  and  making  their  prot- 
cstatJOQ,  showed,  that  for.  want  of  good  redress  about  the  king's  per- 
son in  his  household,  in  all  hi?  courts,  touching  maintainers  in  every 
county,  and  puiTeyora,  the  eororaons  were  dally  pUled,  and  nothing 
defended  against  the  enemy,  and  that  it  should  shortly  deprive  the 
king  and  undo  the  state.  Wherefore  in  the  same  government  they 
entirely  require  redress.  Whereupon  tho  king  appointed  sundry 
bishops,  lords,  and  npbles,  to  sit  in  privy  councE  about  these  matters ; 
who,  since  that  they  must  begin  at  the  head,  and  go  at  the  rfequest 
of  the  commons,  they,  in  the  presence  of  the  iing,  charged  his  con- 
fessor not  to  come  into  the  court  but  upon  the  four  principal  festivals." 
We  should  little  ospoot  that  a  popish  privy  council,  in  order  to  pre- 
Berre  the  king's  morals,  should  order  his  confessor  to  bo  kept  at  a 
distance  from  him.  This  incident  happened  in  tho  minority  of  Rich- 
ard. As  the  popes  had  ibr  a  long  timo  resided  at  Avignon,  and  the 
majority  of  the  sacred  college  were  Frenchmen,  this  eireumstanco 
naturally  increased  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to  the  papal  power; 
but  tho  prejudice  against  the  English  clergy  cannot  he  acoounted  for 
&om  that  cause. 

Note  R,  p.  150. 
That  wo  may  judge  how  arbitrary  a  court  that  of  the  constable  of 
England  was,  we  may  peruse  the  patent  granted  to  the  earl  of  Rivers 
in  this  reign,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  Spollman's  Glossary  in  verb.  Con- 
stobularius  :  as  also  more  fully  in  Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  681.  Here  is  a 
clause  of  it :  "  Et  ulterius  de  uboriori  gratia  nostra  eidem  eomiti  de 
iUvers  pleuam  potestatera  damns  ad  cogncscendum  et  prooedendum, 
In  omnibus  et  singulis  causis  et  negol^,  de  et  super  crimine  lesai 
majestatis,  ECU  super  occasione  cseterisque  causis  quibusoanque  per 

prtelatum  oomitem  de  Rivera,  ut  constabularium  Angliie qute  in 

curia  constabularii  Aiigliie  ab  antiguo,  viz.  tempore  dicti  domini 
Gulietmi  Conquestoris,   seu  aliquo  tempore   oitra,  ttactari,   audiri, 
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1  docidi  consuGTerant,  aut  jure  dcbuorant  aut  dsbent^ 
causBsque  et  negotia  pKediota  cum  omnibua  et  einHTilis  emotgentibna, 
incidentibua  et  coimexis,  audicndum,  esaminimmim,  et  &ie  debito 
termiiumdiun,  etiam  aiimmarie  et  de  plana,  sine  alrepitu  etjigura  jusH' 
tia,  >oia  /miH  VBritaie  inspecta,  ac  otiam  manu  rc^a,  si  oppoHunum 
vtBum  fuerit  eidem  comiti  de  Hivcis,  Ticos  nostras,  nppellatiime 
Temotiu"  The  office  of  constable  was  perpetual  in  Clie  monardiy ;  its 
jurisdiction  was  not  limited  to  times  of  war,  as  appears  from  this 
patent,  and  as  we  learn  from  SpeUman ;  yet  ita  authority  waa  in 
direct  contradiction  to  Magna  Charta ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  no  reg- 
ulBi  liberty  could  aubMBt  with  it.  It  involved  a  fall  dictaterial  pow- 
er, Eontinually  aabsisting  in  tbe  state.  The  only  check  on  the  crown, 
besidea  the  want  of  force  to  support  all  its  prerogatives,  was,  that  the 
office  of  constable  waa  commonly  either  hereditary  or  during  life , 
and  the  person,  invested  with  it  was,  for  that  leason,  not  so  proper  an 
instrument  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  king.  Aocordiiigly  the  office 
was  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.,  tQie  most  arbitrary  of  aU  the  English 
princes.  The  practice,  however,  of  eiercising  martial  law  stiU  sub- 
sisted ;  and  was  not  abolished  till  the  PetiHon  of  Bight  under 
Charles  I.  This  -was  the  epoch  of  true  liberty,  conflimed  by  the  tes- 
totation,  and  enlarged  and  secured  by  the  revolution. 


Note  S,  p.  459. 

We  shall  give  an  instance.  Almost  all  the  historians,  even  Co- 
mines,  and  the  continuator  of  the  Annals  of  Croyland,  assert  that 
EdwBid  was  about  this  time  taken  prisoner  by  Clarence  and  'Warvriok, 
and  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  brother 
to  the  earl ;  but  being  allowed  to  take  the  diversion  of  hunting  by 
this  prelate,  he  made  his  escape,  and  afterwards  chased  the  rebels  out 
of  the  kingdom.  But  that  all  the  story  is  false,  appears  fcom  Rymec, 
where  wa  find  that  the  king,  thronghont  all  this  period,  continaally 
exercised  his  authority,  and  never  was  interrupted  in  his  govomment. 
On  the  7th  of  March,  1470,  he  gives  a  commission  of  array  to  Clar- 
ence, whom  he  then  imagined  a  good  subject;  and  on  the  23ii  of 
the  same  month,  we  find  him  is    ing  d      f      i       hendin    him 

Besides,  in  the  king's  manifes         am  duL       d  us 

Edward  IT.  m.  7,  8,)  whe  um      tc      11    h  ir  tr  h 

mentions  no  such  fact ;  he  d  m    h  m    f 

exciting  young  Welles's  reb  Ui         h  h        h  rt  d 

him  to  continue  in  his  rebell  m  g        w   mall 

will  bo  misrepresented  by  hrs        ns  h    n        m  te 

transactions  mistake  so  gross        Ther    may        n      m     d  ns 

with  regard  to  the  proposal  0  mamag   mad   toB  fe  h     gh 

almost  all  the  historians  Concur  in  it,  and  the  lact  be  very  likely  in 
itself ;  for  there  are  no  traces  in  Rymer  of  any  such  embassy  of  War- 
wick's to  France.  The  chief  certainty  in  thB  and  the  preceding  reign 
arises  either  Irom  public  records,  or  from  the  notice  taken  of  certain 
passages  by  the  French  historians.  On  the  contrary,  for  some  cen- 
turies after  the  conquest,  the  Flench  history  is  not  complete  without 
the  assistance  of  English  authors.  We  may  conjecture,  that  tha 
reason  of   the  soaicity  of   historians  during   this   period,   was  tha 
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destruotioii  of  the  conyenta,  wliich  ensued  so  soon  after.  Ckmles  ol 
the  more  recent  historians  not  being  yet  sufficiently  disperaetC  then 
histories  haTo  perished. 

Note  %  p.  490. 
Sir  Thomas  Mote,  who  hss  been  followed,  or  rather  transorihcd,  by 
all  the  historians  of  this  short  reign,  says,  that  Jane  Shore  had  f^en 
into  conncctiona  with  Lord  HaBtinga ;  and  this  account  agrees  heat 
with  the  course  of  the  events ;  but  in  a  proclamation  of  Eiohard's,  to 
bo  found  iu  Eymer,  vol.  xii.  p.  204,  the  marq^uis  of  Dorset  ia  re- 
proached with  these  connections.  This  reproach,  however,  might 
have  been  invented  by  Richard,  or  founded  only  on  popular  tumor ; 
and  is  not  sufficient  to  overlmlance  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  The  proclamation  ia  remarkable  for  the  hypocritical  purity  of 
maimers  affected  by  Eiohard.  This  bloody  and  treacherous  tyrant 
upbraids  the  marquis  and  others  with  their  gaUantries  and  intrigue 
as  (he  most  torriWo  enotmities. 

Note  U,  p.  607. 
Every  one  that  has  perused  the  ancient  monkish  writers  knovn 
that,  however  barbarous  their  own  style,  they  are  full  of  allusions  to 
tlje  Lalin  olaasics,  especially  the  poets.  There  seems  also  in  those 
middle  ages  to  have  remained  many  ancient  books  that  are  now  lost. 
Maliaesbiiry,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  King  Ste- 
phen, quotes  Livy's  description  of  Ciesar's  passage  over  the  Rubicon. 
Fitz-Stephen,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  alludes  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  lai^er  history  of  Salluet.  In  the  collection  of  letters 
which  passes  imder  the  name  of  Thomas  i  Beckett  we  see  how  famil- 
iar all  the  ancient  history  and  ancient  books  were  to  the  more 
ingenious  and  more  dignifled  churchmen  of  that  time,  and  conse- 
quently how  much  that  order  of  men  must  have  surpassed  all  tho 
other  members  of  the  society.  That  prelate  and  his  friends  call  each 
other  philosophers  in  all  the  course  of  their  correspondence,  and  con- 
sider the  rest  of  the  world  as  sunk  In  total  ignorance  and  barbarisui. 


aND  or  VOL.  u. 
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MILTOm—THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON.  Edited  by  Sir  £obrton  BRYoaES,  BmL 
lUusttKted  witk  portrriit  and  engravings,  designed  by  John  Uar 
tin  and  J,  W.  M,  Turner,  R.  A.  One  Tolume,  8vQ.  Cloth, 
S3.00  i  library  style,  gS.fiO ;  cloth  gilt,  $i  00 ;  morocco,  ^5.(10 1 
half  calf,  g4.00  ;  Turkey  gilt  and  Turkey  antique,  ge.OO. 
"DeeidftdEy  lUo  hast  edition  pnWishea." 

PARADISE  LOST.     A  Poem  in  Twelve 

Booke.    ISmo.,  cloth,  SO  cents;  half  booad,  31  cents. 

MILTON  AND  TOUNG.— PARADISE  LOST. 

In  Twelve  PoitB.  By  John  Miltob.  NIGHT  THOUGHTS 
ON  LIFE,  DEATH,  AND  i:MUOItTALITr.  To  which 
is  added,  The  Force  of  Religion.  By  Edwabd  Yocho,  V.  D. 
A  new  eiilion.  12ino.,  cloth,  gl.OO;  oloth  gilt,  S^M;  mo- 
rocco, 32.50. 

MORETON.  —  FRANK  >  AND    FANNT ;    A 
RURAL  STORY.    By  Mrs.  Claha  MoaETOH.    Elustrat^d 
idth  numerous  engravings.    16mo.,  cloth.    Fiice  50  cents. 
"  Ercoodinglj'  allriclive." 

MASSmGER  AND  FORD.—  THE  DEAMAT- 

W  WORKS  OF  MASSINGER  AND  FORD.  With  an 
Inliodaction  by  Hartlht  ColERiDOE.  A.  new  edition,  with 
portrait  and  illustrated  titlepage.     Complete  in  one  octavo  vol 


MXJLLER  AND  MURRAY.  — A  UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  FROM  THE  CREA- 
TION TO  THE  YEAR  1780,  By  John  vos  MotlEE.  Re- 
vised and  brought  dowo  to  the  year  1853  by  W.  R.  MtFRRiT, 
Esq.  lUaBtraled  with  numerous  engravinga  from  original  de- 
ligns  by  S.  W.  Eowee,    8vo.    Embossed  morocco,  JtOO. 
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Phillips,  Sampson,  ^  Oo.'s  PwhUcations.        23 
LINGASD.—A    HISTORY    OF  ENGLAUD, 

FROM  THE  FIRST  INVASION  BY  THE  ROMANS 
TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MART 
IN  16S8.  By  John  LiHQAKe,  D.  D.  rtom  the  lust  revised 
London  edition.  In  thirteen  volumes ;  illustrated  titlepages 
and  portrait  of  the  author.  I2nio.,  cloth.  Price  75  cts.perrol. 
"  This  history  has  taken  ils  place  among  Oie  clasBics  of  the  EDElIeli  lan- 

"II  ta  inllmtely  Baporioi  (o  Wume,  anfl  Ihore  ia  no  comnatiaon  between 
it  wd  HaouIaT'a  nnnancB.  Wlioevet  has  nut  access  to  the  original  mon- 
tumnu  will  ttnl  DtLingard'e  woik  iha  beat  one  ha  can  conaiiU."  — 

"Linntd'iUnonliBebeenliing  known  SB  the  becc  Mstor;  of  Englind 
erw  wnttHi ;  but  talllwno  iho  ptlca  has  been  such  aa  depilved  all  but  the 


MILES.  —  MOHAMMED,      THE    ARABUH 

PROPHET.    A  Tragedy,  in  Fiye  Acts.     By  Geoeqe  H. 

Miles,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore.    12mo.,  eloth.    Price  IS  cents. 

"  TbJs  is  the  xageiy  that  Mr.  Edwin  Fonest  awarded  the  ptizs  of  one 

plBjsd°wi:li  marked  success  V  the'  distinguiahod  "lasadian,  Mr!  ffeafl™" 

passages  uf  decided  feelical  besui;  are  ecatlered  tbiougli  ii."-~'l>ai^ 


MACAVZAT. ~  THE  HISTORY  OF  EWG- 
LAND,  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  II.  By 
Thom*.s  BiBiNQTOs  MAOATiiiAT.  Two  Tolumes,  12mo.,  Willi 
portrait.  Cloth,  40  cents  pat  -volume  ;  Ubraij  style  and  half 
binding,  50  centsi  calf,  estra,  gl.25.    Boston  LiBKinr  Bm- 

"  The  all-Bccompliihed  Mr.  Mscsalay,  the  moat  btnHant  and  caplivating 
purpose  of  makJng  English  history  as  iiuoinaling  as   one  of  Scotl'i 

"The  great  work  of  IJie  age.  wiiila  every  page  aflhrda  evidence  ot 
^p«iod,it  has  all  the  interest  of 'an  historical  romance."  —  BoUiiiier* 
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Phillips,  Sampson,  ^  Co.'s  Publications. 
MODEHN  BRITISH  USSATISTS.   Eight  vol- 

nmefl,   octaro,  uniform  binding.      Price,  in  muslin,  gl2.00j 
Eheep,  UteEury  style,  S\iM;  halt  calf,  ^18.00. 

ALISON'S  MISGELLANIMS.  One  volume,  oc- 
tavo, with  a  fine  portriut.    Muslin.     Price  SI.25. 

CAELTLE'S  MISCELLANIES.  Complete  in 
one  Tolurae,  oclavo,  with  a  portrait.    Muelin.    Price  SI.TS. 

LORD  JEFFRETS  ESSAYS  AND  MISCEL- 
LANIES. One  Tolumc,  octavo,  with  a  fine  portent,  'ilaslin 
Price  32.00. 

MACAULATS(T.B.)  MISCELLANIES.  Com- 
plete.  Oaa  volume,  octavo,  with  portrait.  Muelin.  Price  £2.00 


UACKmTOSITS  (SIS  JAMES)  MISOELLA- 

IflES.  One  volume,  ootavo,  with  portrait.  Muslin.  Prio* 
gl.75. 

TALFOUED  AND  STEPHENS S  MISCEL- 
LANIES. One  voloinc,  octavo,  with  portrait.  Muslin.  Pries 
51,25. 

WILSON,  (PROFESSOR.)  —  EECEEATIONS 
OF  CHRISTOPHER  NORl'H.  One  volume,  octavo,  witll 
■  finapcrtrdt.    Muslin.    Price  g 1. 25. 

/SMITHS  {SYDNET)  MISGELLANIES.    Om 

lulume,  octavo,  with  a  portrait.    Fiice  $1.25. 
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BANKER'S     COMMONPLACE    BOOK.      A 
Treatise  on  Bankii^,  the  Duties  of  a  Banker,  and  bia  psiHOnal 
Hequisites  therefor.    12mo.,  paper,  33  cents ;  cloth,  fiO  cents 
"The  Mtieles  jtre  mritteB  by  Ibe  ablesl  and  mual  praclical  men  of  Oa 

of  BVEty  kind  who  deeiie  a  ImowtodgB  ol  whal  luia  heielofore  been  demiH 
the  ociLUli  Hoence  of  lianking." 

BRJG  GS.  —  UTTERANCE ;     OR,   PEIVA  TJi 
VOICES  TO  THE  PUBLIC  HEART.     A  Colleclioii  ol 
Home  Poems  by  CaboUhb  A.  Bfiiaos.    12mo.,  cloth,  88  cents 
cloth,  _gilt,S1.25. 
"*  One  of  tile  aweetB?t  CDtlectimiB  of  ^mpte,  unpretending  hnme  poenii 

**e  have  ever  met-    Ve^  maDV  oT  Ihem  hare  been  «el  tn  njuflLc,  and  are 

IMerary  Rptitvj. 

BAIRD.  —  THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  SPIN- 

NEB    AND    MANAGERS  AND    CARDER'S    GUIDE. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  Cotton  Spinning,  giving  the  Dimen- 
sions and  Speed  of  Mnchinery,  Draught  and  Tnist  Calcnla- 
tjoDS,  etc. ;  with  Notices  of  recent  ImpioTcments,  together 
Kith  BtileB  and  BzampLes  tor  making  Changes  in  the  Size  and 
Numbers  of  Eoring  Yam.  By  Kosekt  H.  Baibd.  One  toI 
ume,  13mo.    Piioe  ffl.OO. 

BURRITT— THOUGHTS  AND  THINGS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD.  Bj  Elied  BvBaiii:,  tlie  LeBmed 
Blacksmith.    Frice  $\M. 

BEEOHEE.—  THE    TRUE    REMEDY  FOR 

THE  WRONQS  OF  WOMAN.    With  a  history  of  an  ei 

prise  having  that  for  its  object.    Bj  CATHABins  E.  F 

I2nio.,  cloth.    Price  75  cents. 

"  Tliere  are  gd  many  undeniable  facta,  no  mni^  poiverral  teasonuiK  » 
tw  all  who  have  the  good  of  ------—-'- — '  *'      •■'■ —  '- — -' 

"WhalanomeBlBleof  « 
be  realized  1  and  tvliat  a  nt 
ttiBkinginind  tall  to  load  il."-~&i.  OaicU 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOTESTAST  CHUB  OH 
IN  HUN8AEY,  FSOM  THE  BEGINNIlfG  OF  THE 
REFORMATION  TO  ,1850.  With  Eeference  also  to  Transyl- 
vaoiB.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cb4I0,  D.  D.,  Hambvu^. 
With  an  Inltoduction  by  J.  H.  Merie  D'AdeiQKI,  D,  D.,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Theological  Sckool  of  Geneva.  SSO  pages.  £1.25. 
"Aaiiivpluable  JiialMr."— ionJra  Oaicac. 

HESOHS  OF  THE  AMEEIOAN  REVOLU- 
TION. Comprising  tho  Livea  of  VVasbington  and  his  Gen- 
eraJs,  and  'b&cera  who  distiBeu'Shed  themselves  in  the  War  of 
ladapindence.    12mo.,  cloth,  illustrated.    Price  £1,00. 

HUME  AND  SMOLLETT'S  HISTORY  OF 
ENQLAND.  Continued  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria. 
One  volume,  I2ma.,  ^.bridged,  ivith  numerous  illustiaUons. 
Ciolh.    Price  S1.00. 

jomrsoN'S  English  dictionary,    a 

new  Edition,  from  the  Polio  Edition,  with  numerous  Corrections 
and  Additions ;  the  -nhole  constituting  the  most  economical  and 
valuable  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  published  in  the 
United  States.    Oiie  volume,  8vo.,  sheep.    Price  32.00. 

JUDD.  —  RICHARD  EDNEY  AND  THE 
GOVBRNOS-S  FAMILY.  A-  rusjurban  tale,  simple  and 
popular,  yet  cultured  and  noble,  of  morals,  sentiments,  and 
Ufa,  piacticslly  treated  and  pleasantly  illustrated ;  containing, 
also,  hints  on  being  good  and  doing  good.  SyBev.  8yi.t£steb 
JvDi).    12mo.,  cloth.    Price  £1.25. 

"  It  gloriously  pays  fin  the  reading."  —  Clirimiiiypi. 

"  He  bte  Eiven  a  pleco  of  a  youns  man's  lifs  in  one  of  the  leaser  ciliu 
of  NewSn^and;  liaa  deacribsd  nritb  maivellous  accuracy  tbs  liiUeoesi 
and  greatness  of  Ufe  in  such  a  cilf ;  Dae  diawn  a  nKnly  character  of  his 
hero,  tlmple,  eelf-pussessed,  and  ill|nlded,  most  envtaMe,  and  not  impos- 
Eitale.  The  woid  painting  with  wbii*  n*  f  fflWays  laL  namral  s^-oety  of 
New  England  has  a  life  and  digllncmas  unf  ilaine4  v$  lielicv  by  any 
one  beeiae  who  lus  afremptsd  It  v*^  ^  V  a  ^  t -4*  A  ,  f 'U>  isvery 
inlereslioj;  from  the  beginning;  a  Stacy  ■'«.'<  fk«|V  -  -  iVi    r  f-UHr 
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SCOTT.— THE  LADY  OP  THE  LAKE  A^Ji 

VISION  OF  DON  BODEBWK.  Complete  in  ons  volume, 
Bj  Sic  WiLTBB  SCOTI.  13mo.,  cloth,  75  cents;  eloth  gilt, 
Sl-OO;  morocco,  S  1.25. 

MAHMIOM;   A  TALE  OF  FLODDEN 


SHELLEY.— THE  POETICAL    WOBKS  OF 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.  First  American  Edition, 
complete,  vitk  soiqh  Rematks  on  the  Poetic  Faculty,  and  its 
InSuence  on  Human  Ceetiny,  eoilirBCing  a  biographical  and 
critical  Notice  by  G.  G.  FoaiEa.  12mo.,  cloth,  gl.OO;  cloth 
gilt,  gl.60;  morocco,  S2.60. 

SAS GENT.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL 
WOBKS  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL.  With  an  original 
Biography  and  Notea,  Edited  by  EPEa  Sahqent.  13mo.,  with 
tivu  ilne  pottr^ts.  Bound  in  cloth,  81.00;  cloth  gilt,  ^l.fiOj 
half  calf,  g2,60 ;  Turkey,  gi.OO. 
"  What  a  dellcloua  bonli  Is  this  new  edition  of  Campbell,  n>iih  its  ample 

linked  lirs  hAJne  imperi^hab^  wiui  that  poet."  —  thmaJonnud. 

"No  library  can  bB  dOBtuad  a  lihtiny  without  a  topyot.Canipboli     Ho 
b  Uio  llret  piiel  who  oughT  lo  ba  pllced  in  llie  liaudaof  ilie  young." .~ 


in  lypograplilcal  apiieat- 


lllon  ever  published  ir 


utd  the  fulnm  of  [lie  nienoir."  —  Bsmnuik  H^umaui. 
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HILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST.   !3mo.,  morocco  back.  Price 

34  eonts. 
YOUNG'S   NIGHT   THOUGHTS.     I8mo.,   morocco   back 

Plica  34  cents. 
THOMSON'S  SEASONS.    ISmo.,  morocco  back.    Pr.  25  ota 
COWPER'S   TASK.    18mo.,  morocco  back.    Price  25  cents. 

POLLOK'S  COURSE  OF  TIME.  ISmo.,  moiooco  back 
Price  34  cents. 

WORCESTER'S  ANCIENT,  CLASSICAL,  AND  SCRIP- 
TURAL GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS.  New  edition. 
Price  63  oenlB. 

-  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 


Hew  edition.    Price  g 


-  ANCIENT.  CLASSICAL,    AND    SCRIP- 


TUEAL  ATLAS.    Price  50  0£ 
ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.    Price  25  c< 


1.  B.  GOODNOTT. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GRAMMAR.    ByS.B.GooDBOW,    12rao. 

Price  GO  cents. 
CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING  BOOK.     A  collection  of 

the  most  opprovod  Psalm  and  Hjnm  Tuneo.    BjAsa  Fitz. 

Half  bound,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  63  cents. 


AMERICAN  COLLECTION;  OR,  SONGS  OF  SACRED 
PRAISE.  A  new  collection  of  Psalm  and  Hymn,  Tnnes, 
niapted  to  the  wants  of  Choirs,  Singing  Schools,  &a.  Bj  S 
Hamilton.     Price  60  cents. 
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AMNAULT.  —  LIFE  AMD  CAMPAIGNS  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  Giving  an  Accoant  of  nil  hi« 
Engagemeate,  together  Willi  his  public  and  private  Lite,  frDta 
the  Commencement  to  his  final  Imprisonment  and  Death  on 
the  Bock  of  St.  Helena.  TianElated  from  the  FreDch  of  Ar- 
nault and  Fnnckoucke.    12tB0  ,  cloth     Pnce,  pLiin,  JIl.OO. 

BULWE^S  NO  VBLS.  Conlainmg  Pelham,  Dis- 
owned, Devereux,  Paul  Cliflotd,  Last  Days  of  Fompeii,  EugenB 
Atom,  The  Student,  Gienzi,  i^'alktanil,  and  filgrims  of  the 
Rhine.    Ons  Yolumc,  Svo.,  dotli,  and  librarj  style.    Price  JS.OO. 

onOOKS'S    UNIVERSAL    GAZETTEER.— 

Nen  edition,  nith  census  of  the  United  States.  One  Tolnme. 
Bvo.,  cloth.    Price  ^2.00. 

BENNETTS  POULTRY  BOOK.    Being  a  com 

plete  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  General  ManRgt- 
ment  of  Domestic  Fovla,    Illustrated  with  7S  PortiaiU  and 
Engravings  of  Fowls  takea  bom  Life.    1  vol.  I2ma.,  olotlu 
76  cents. 
"Tiiisia  the  most  thorough  and  completaof  the  IteallHH  pubtlibeil."— 

"  All  thai  is  ne':eKsiTy  lo  be  known  can  ba  learned  ftom  this  eiceUsnt 
botib  ■"  —  Aubnm  Jown\oL 

"  It  ]a  bj  far  the  but  work  that  has  ever  appeared  in  Ametick  on  this 
lolijecL" — Prnidaiw  Jotimal, 

BANCROFT'S  LIFE  OF-  GEORGE  WASH- 
INOTON.  By  Aakon  BiNCHOFT,  D.  D.  Onerolume,  12mo., 
iUuBtcated.    Cloth,  gl.OOi  cloth,  gilt,  51.50. 

BVNTAN.— THE  PILGRIM'S   PROGRESS. 

By  JoKM  BuwrAH,  With  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author  bj 
toe  Rev.  T.  Scoi^.    One  volume,  [2mo.,  illustrated.    CloUi, 
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mTCHGOCK—RELIGION  OF  GEOLOGY 

AND  ITS  CONNECTED  SCIENCES.  By  EdwabD 
Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Aniheret  Collega 
12mo.,  cloth,  iritb  a  colored  section  of  the  earth's  snrfacB. 
Ninth  thoiiaand.    Price  ^1.25. 

"  Voir  valalblo,  and  no  rahiislsr  should  liBWilhoul  it"— ^n.  Star  f* 
OelfaL 

"  We  hivo  iKl  met  with  any  other  work  thst  throwo  bd  much  light  t« 
lUis  BiibJBCl."— ^.  Witness. 

"  The  Hyle  is  difealed  of  all  Ihoss  feclmicalities  and  oiher  battiera  M 

MreoEly  commend  and  recommend  it  to  the  aCLencive  pemsal  of  ererx 
IWnMngmin  and  woman."  — C,  Olmnei: 

"We  recommend  Ihie  work  ssthe  ablest  eipmillon  of  the  relations  o1 
geology  to  leli^on  publiahcd."  —  Cntmt  C.  jldaotale. 


.    Wecomni! 
andgoology, 


RALE. — MAR  GAEST  PER  OIVAL  JN  AMER- 
ICA.   Being  a  Sequel  to  "Margaret  PerciTal."    Edited  by 
E«T.  E.  B.  Hale.    12mo.,  cloth.    Price  75  cents. 
"  The  volume  ia  an  interaetlng  one,  ae  unfolding  Ihe  wide  contrast  be- 
tween tbe  leligiouB  life  of  England  and  the  United  Slates.    It  a  written 

and  recognize  its  tcuthful  potliaitB^oV  Now  England  liL"  —  Phil.  C.  Chrajt. 

HARK —  LITTLE   BLOSSOM'S  REWASD ; 

A    CHRISTMAS   BOOK   FOS    CHILDBEN.     By  Mrs. 

EhIlt  Hare.     Ifinio.,  cloth,  finely  illuatratea.    Piico  50  cents. 

"  This  Is  a  little  beauty  of  a  bi]Dk."—Jii;nii  Gaictte. 

"These  aloiies  aio  beautifillly  written,  and  each  caniea  with  it  a  moral." 
— y>vrport  Xwcurg. 

"A  charm  mg  litlLe  Btory  for  young  children." — AKgti3ls.^ge. 

HOLIDAYS    AT    CHESTNUT    HILL.      By 

Cousin  Mart,     Ifimo.,  clotfi,  beaalit\iUy  illustrated.    60  cents. 
"A  book  that  will  brighten  young  fteea,  and  make  them  forget  all  theil 
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EMERSOK  —  ESSAYS.      By    Ralph  Wj^l: 

EmbhsOh,    New  edition.    First  Bcxies,  i2iQ0.,  cloth,  75  cci 
Second  seiies,  secDiid  edition,  l2mo.,  cloth,  15  cents. 

"Wetiwaid  llie  author  as  onsof  ths  aMOEl  BSsaylstB  hi  the  woeW.' 
l,fniijrmUe  Jovrvtd. 
"  Mr.  Emerson'B  writing  hsa  a  liolil  lieauly,  that  wins  ot  aiiests  at 


. NATUPE;   ADDRESSES  AND  LEO- 

TVRBS.    By  E,  W,  Ejiemon,    12iioo.,  cloth.    Price  51.00. 

POEMS.     By  Kalph  Waldo  Emeksoh- 

. PEPEESEWTATIVE  MEN;    SEVEN 

LECTUItBS.   EyE.'Vr.  EuEHBON.   12nio.,  cloth.   Pr.  ^l.OO 

<'  It  ia  cenahi]]'  one  of  (be  mart  fitscinatmg  booha  evet  written,  ntietber 
ITS  consider  its  auUIe  veitnl  felleitlei,  ile  deep  and  ehrewd  obserrallon, 
119  keen  iiideiBin,  ila  vH  at  laaming,  iI9  wiedeto  or  beauly.    Foi  finenesi 

has  (ta  oqui^  in  AmecicaD  lileiatiire."  ~E.P.  Wl^ali. 

"  II  is  a  lliDughlful  book,  and  belter  adapted  to  please  the  majority  of 
eadBiB  tban  iny  pierloua  attempt  of  the  writer."  —  B.  T.  Tucisrniim. 

"  Ttiia  Is  not  sn  oidinuy  book."— £inides^lA«t<Euiii. 

A  new  work  on  Europe  in  preparation. 

^ MEMOIRS  OF  MARGARET  FULLER 

OSSOLl.    By  R.  TV,  Emeebon  and  Wm.  Ellsey  Channinq. 

Two  Tolumea,  I2mo.,  cloth.    S2.00. 

"  The  work  berbre  uh  ia  devoted  m  tlie  neiDory  of  a  rematkab^e  woman, 

pens  ibat  have  here  traced  her  ^ef  career.  Emerson,  Gteeley,  and 
EHeiy  Channinc,  liy  whom  elie  waa  (ntbaalety  known,  eacli  bears  inter- 
esting and  (ruilifiil  testimony  to  her  Bifta.  Her  Mends  in  Italy  also  con- 
brilmte  their  reiainiBcences ;  and  her  own  tetters  till  up  and  illusliBte  the 
Intenala  of  the  narratiia.  Tlie  beck  ia  ft  highly  valuable  addition  to 
nitive  hitelteclual  bionaphy;  it  ia  a  glowing  and  authentic  history  of  a 
mind  and  a  woman.  Tlio  darekipnienl  la  of  deep  paychol<wlcal  eUnia- 
cance ;  many  of  tlie  f^cts  are  lemukaU* ;  the  spirit  ia  beautlfal,  cud  IlM 
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StSool  Sulii. 

OROSBT'S  GREEK  GSAMMAR.  12mo„  sheep.  Fi.  Jtl.BS. 
XEUOPHON'S  ANABASIS.  12mo.,  aheep.  Price  75  oentB, 
GREEK  LESSONS.  I2nio.,  looiooco  backs.  Price  63  cents. 
GREEK  TABLES.    12nio.,  morocco  backs.    Price  3i  cents. 

The  above  ate  by  Alphetje  Crosby,  Professor  of  the  Greek 
Language  and  Lileratuia  in  Dartmouth  College,  They  are  very 
highly  reoommeadefl,  and  are  already  eiteiaivoly  in  use,  B9  test 
books,  in  the  difierent  aollegos  andcl^eical  schools  in  the  coantry. 


yi.ia 

FOLSOM'S  LIVr.    Stereotype  edition     12iiio.,  sheep.    Price 

90  cents. 
COMMON  SCHOOL   ALGEBRA.     By  Thomas  Shbiiwik, 

Principal  of  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  nnthoi  of  the 

"  Elemenls  of  Algebra."    12mo.,  sheep.    Price  75  cents. 
KET  TO  COMMON  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.    12mo.     Prioe 

67  cents. 
ADAMS'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    18mo.,  half  morocco. 

Price  33  cents. 

NEW  ARITHMETIC.   12mo,,  half  morocco.   Price 

46  cents. 

KEY  TO  ARITHMETIC.     12mo.,  half  morocco. 

Price  45  cents. 

MENSURATION.      12mo.,  half  morocco.      Fnca 

en  cents. 

BOOKKEEPING.    With  Journal  and  Logcr.    Price 

SI.I3. 
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MURSAY.—PICTOEUL  HISTOPT  OP  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  FROM  THE  EJfl- 
LIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  PRESIDENT 
TAYLOR'S  ADMimSTRATJON.  Witli  Anecdotes  and 
Sketches  of  distit^uislieil  leading  Men.,  By  HcaH  MussAT, 
Esq.  With  Additions  and  Correetiens  by  HbNUS  C.  Waisok. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  engraTings  from  original  designs  by 
W.  Croome.    8vo.,  iloth,  gS.OO ;  library  style,  $3^0, 

. THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  USEFUL  AND 

ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE.  Forming  a  complete 
Library  ot  Family  Inforroation ;  embracing  Literature,  Scieaoe, 
Art,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Natural  History, 
biography.  Travels,  ImproTOments,  Inventions,  Dlscoveiios, 
SBltlementa,  Mythology,  Botany,  Geology,  &B.  By  W,  Jt. 
MuHEAT,  F.  R.  S.  niusliated  with  350  engravings.  One  vol- 
ume, 8vo.  Bound  in  cloth,  gS.OO;  liLrary  style,  g3.60;  em- 
bosaed  morocco,  gS.SO. 

MEREIGK.  —  LIFE    AND    RELIGION    OF 

MOHAMMED.    Translated  by  Rev.  J.  L.  MeBKIOK,    8vo., 

cloth,    Price  gl.50. 

"  Allogelber  Iha  most  iniporlanl  and  IrUBlworlh^  work  relating  to  Mo- 
iwramea  ever  tranBlaled  (nlo  English,  giviriB,  aa  it  doBs, 'a  full  view  o( 
bis  life  and  lelidoQ,  niUl  BkBtclieB  of  his  anceslors,  coDipanigns,  and 
times,  blended  wflh  maxuna  and  legends  illuslraave  of  Oriental  manners.' 

esUne  as  an'lSie'nlal  ren^ance,  beJfig  in  the  fiim^of  a  narraUve,  with  ta- 


NA  VAL  MONUMENT.  Cont^ning  official  and 
other  Accounls  of  the  Battles  fought  by  the  HaTy  of  the 
United  States.  With  25  engravings.  8vo.,  muslin,  gilt.  Piioa 
Si.60. 

OSSIAN.—  THE  POEMS  OF  OSSIAN.  Trans- 
lated by  JiMES  MJlCPHBK30N,  Esq.  To  nhicli  are  preEsBd  % 
a  Preliminary  Blsconrec  and  Dissertation  on  the  Aera  and 
Foems  of  Ossian.  12mo.,  elegantly  illuetrated.  Bound  In 
cloth,S1.00;  doth  gilt,  gUO.  morocco,  S2. 60. 
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BUENS.—  THE    COMPLETE    WOPKS    OF 

ROBERT  BURNS.  Contnining  his  Poems,  Songs,  and  CoT- 
respondcDce,  nith  a.  nen  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  Notices,  oiticnl 
and  biogcapliical.  Bf  Allan  Cunninohau.  Elegantly  illus- 
trated nith  steel  cngcavings.  Odb  rolome,  rojal  8vo.  Bound 
in  cloth,  library,  cloth  gill,  moroceo,  half  eaif,  Turkey  fiill  ^t, 
and  Turkey  antiiiue.    Price  S3.00  to  S^M- 


BimJfS-S  POETICAL    WOnKS.     With  Life, 

Glossary,  and  Notes.  A  new  edition.  One  Tolume,  I2mo., 
with  portrait.  (From  new  plates.)  Bound  in  cloth,  plain, 
cloth,  full  gilt  iddes  and  edges,  and  morocco,  extra.  Price 
gl.00  to  K2J50- 

BYRON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Embracing 
his  Suppressed  Poems,  Letters,  and  a  Sketch  of  tiis  Life.  Tbia 
is  a,  new  edition  of  Byron,  fh>in.  new  stereotype  plates,  arid 
edited  by  a  distinguisiied  literary  gentleman.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  complete  edition  published  in  the  couatry.  One 
Tolume,  8to.,  illustrtted,  and  bound  in  clotli,  library,  cloth  tall 
gilt,  morocco,  half  oalf,  Turkey,  full  gilt,  and  Turkey  antique. 
Price  SS.00  to  gS.OO. 

BYRON'S  POETICAL.  WORKS.   WithaSketch 

of  his  Life.  One  volume,  12mo.,  ombelllshed  with  a  steel  por 
trait.  Cloth,  gilt,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  and  morocco,  extra 
Price  .yi.OO  to  S2.50. 

BE  A  UMONT  AND  FLETCHER.    With  aa  Intro- 

ductioa  and  Tery  elaborate  Notes  by  Eev.  Alesandek  DtCB, 

in  cloth,  m)rary,  ch>th  gilt,  morocco,  half  calf,  Turkey,  full  gill 
utd  Ttlkey  antig-ie.     P'ice  $6.00  to  gl2.00. 
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Phillips,  Sampson,  S^  Oo.'s  PuUications, 
SABGJSNT.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL 

WORKS  OF  SAMUEL  HOGERS.  With  an  original  Me- 
moir.  Edited  by  Epes  Sargent.  Uniform  with  CampliBll's 
Poems.  I2mo.,  with  a  fine  potCrait.  Bonnd  in  cloth,  i;i.O0; 
dotheilt,SI-50i  half  calf,  ^2.E0 ;  TurkeJ,  S4.00. 

The  publishers  will  iasue  all  the  Stmidia-d  Poets  in  tha  same 
itjlc,  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  tlieir  aocoiate  preparation. 

THE    SELECT    WOSKS    OF    BENJA 

MIN  FRANKLIN.  Including  his  Autobiography.  With 
notes  and  a  memoir  by  EPBS  SAHSiiKT.  12nio.,  nith  two  flna 
portraits.    Bound  in  cloth,  £1.2S. 


snir  ror  the  cliaraciei  ol  the 

SHILLABER.  —  THE  LIFE  AND  SATINGS 

OF  MRS.    PAETINOTON   AND    OTHERS    OF    THE 
FAMILY.    ByS.P.SHiLLABEE,  oftheBostonPost.     12mo., 
cloth,  beautiMIy  illustrated.    Price  ^1.26. 
"  Her  book  will  be  Issued  in  a  style  worthy  of  all  lonceineii.     There 

SIOHEL.— SPECTACLES;  THEIR  USES 
AND  ABUSES  IN  LONG  AND  SSORTSIGHTSD 
NESSj  and  the  pathological  Conditions  reaulting  from  their 
irrational  Employment.  By  J.  SroHEL,  M.  D.,  of  the  Faoultiei 
of  Berlin  and  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Henry 
W,  Williams,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Maes.  Medical  Societf. 
8to.,  cloth.    Price  Sl.25. 
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